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**  Modeste,  et  drcuinqMcto  judiutde  rcbm  qu»  non  prsBhendaolar  prommcleiidam  est,  ne, 
quod  ttoUdis  plerisque  aoddit,  danuMBtqiie— Mo  Intelliguiit."— Qvhtiliak. 
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G£]f£RAL    DEDICATION* 

TO  THE  MEMORY 

COL.    WILLIAM   L.   STONK, 

THE  LAMENTED  VETERAN  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  PRESS, 

TBX  SBCOIiLBCTIOK  OF  WH08B  MANY  VIATUBS  WILL  N£VBR  PADB 
FBOM  THB  MINDB  AND  HBABT8  OF  HI8  INHUMXRABLB  FRIENDS, 

AS   LONO   AS   MEMORY   REMAINS. 


Mr  ILLUSTRIOUS  WniEJfD: 

III  remembering^  with  a  justifieble  pride,  you  kiad  acoeptaace  of  Uie  ^  fcneral  dedicaUen*'  of 
this  f^li  on  the  Improyemeiit  of  the  Memory,  I  have  not  forgotten— how  could  I  forget  soeh 
coittolhig  propheslee!— your  last  words  to  me,  when  we  parted  on  *<  this  quivering  crust  of  the 
ncertafn  world,"  and  yoar  last  Itaies,  written  to  me  at  a  later  date : 

**  Mr  FazKiiB  GoviukVD,  •  •  •  •  However  brilliant  may  have  been  the  reception,  among 
year  coatemporariee,  of  your  Talnahle  system  ton  improvhig  the  memory,  it  is  to  the  ritittg 
gmeratUm  you  naist  look  for  a  perfect  and  more  laianimoae  appreciation  of  the  true  meriu 
of  your  labors,"  etc.,  etc. 

WHh  the  hope  that  yonr  immortal  ^irit  may  be  now  Usteniug  to  the  aspiring  wishes  of  a 
bmnUe  Bioital,  while  contemplating  from  above,  in  a  rmHztd  Aitore,  the  accomplishment  of 
yo«r  own  prophecy,  permit  me,  under  your  oelettial  aus^oes,  to  dedicate  also  the  **  pktkmpkicai 
priiuiftM,'*  iUnstiated  hi  this  perishable  wodi,  to  that 

RISING    OEKERATION 
in  whose  jodgmeat  yon  had  such  unbounded  and  unheritatJng  cgnfidenee. 
JVtai  TMtt  Mmmf  Itt,  IMS. 
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ANTE-PR^DICTUM. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


BxFoitB  eiUanng  npon  my  subject,  I  must  make  a  few  remarks,  which,  thougli 
relating  exclusively  to  myself,  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  lest  I  should  risk  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  fastidious  reader,  who  did  not  attend  my  verbal  illustrations,  ia 
the  course  of  his  perusal  of  the  piesent  w<Nrk. 

In  the  first  place,  Uie  argumentative  parts  of  the  following  lectures  having  been 
delivered  $xtemporaneously,  without  even  any  previous  mental  preparation  ;  sec- 
oidly,  the  lectures  having  been  since  written,  without  any  alteration  or  omission, 
hqpx  the  stenographic  notes  fiedthfully  taken  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  before  my 
various  classes  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and  this  labor  having,  besides, 
been  accomplished  under  the  pressure  of  innumerable  engagements,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  many  very  unpleasant  interruptions — it  therefore  unavoidably  follows 
that  the  j^esent  work  can  have  no  pretensions  to  absolute  perfection,  or  to  that 
polished  elegance  which  ought  generally  to  characterize  a  literary  production 
cautiously  matured  and  thoughtfully  digested — although  the  reader  will  probably 
find  in  the  perusal  certain  portions  not  altogether  unworthy  of  his  notice. 

If,  then,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  9ome  obscurity  should  be  perceived,  or  a 
diflbseness  in  certain  trains  of  thought,  or  even  a  few  transparent  Gallicisms,  the 
following  statement,  which  has  also  been  made  in  the  preface  to  my  Phreno- 
Mnemotechnic  Dictionary^  will,  I  hope,  be  kindly  borne  in  mind,  viz. :  that  the 
author,  no  longer  than  four  years  ago,  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  English  lan- 
guage— a  language,  to  the  methodical  study  of  which,  uncontrollable  circum- 
,  stances  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  devoting  a  single  moment  ^f  his 
perpetually  crowded  time. 

Were  I  writing  in  (me  of  those  languages  in  which  composition  is  more  fa- 
miliar to  me,  by  longer  practice  and  early  granunatical  study,  I  should  have 
proceeded  without  apology — ^more  particularly  since  the  present  work  is  not  to 
be  issued  with  the  pretensions  of  a  literary  production ;  but  the  disadvantages 
under  which  I  had  to  labor  being  in  some  instances  more  than  obvious  to  the 
critic,  I  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  commence  without  soliciting,  once  for 
aH,  the  indidgence  of  a  judicious  puUic. 
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A    FEW   WORDS 

TO  THE   FRISNI>LY  AND   INTELLIGENT  MEMBEES* 
OF   MY    NEW    YORK   AND   PHILADELPHIA   CLASSES. 


Ladies  ai«d  Gentlemen  : — 

At  the  particular  request  of  the  majority  of  mjjive  thousand  pupils  in  the  two  sister 
cities,  I  haye  acceded  with  pleasure  to  the  publication  of  my  lectures  as  they  were  de- 
livered to  mj  various  classes,  toithotU  aUeraiUm^  or  omission ;  and  also  that  any  one  who 
may  have  been  **  absent  during  the  delivery  of  certain  lectures,''  or  who  may  have 
'*  failed  to  apprehend  the  precise  meaning  of  certain  passages,  from  an  exuberance  of 
i&BsfratioD,^  or  some  other  cause,  may  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  in  a  more 
permanent  form  the  oral  lessons  which  they  received  with  avowed  "  gratification  ;*'  and 
that  in  future  days,  when  our  natural  faculties  shall  have  been  obliterated  by  the  un- 
merciful stamp  of  time — ^when  old  age  and  weakness  shall  cast  their  dark  shadows 
upon  Qur  intellect — we  may  find  in  these  pages  what  shall  refresh  our  memory,  and 
recall  more  distinctly  the  "  many  mirthful  and  delightful  hours  we  spent  so  joyously 
together,**  during  the  vernal  evenings  of  the  long-departed  1844. 

Such  are  the  flattering  words  which  have  in  man^  instances  been  addressed  to  me 
by  kind  and  sanguine  members  of  my  classes,  and  to  which  I  now  respond  so  gladly 
by  the  publication  of  this  work,  conscious  though  I  am  that  in  many  respects  it  is  an 
iBComplete  and  feeble  production. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  following  pages,  their  fidelity 
will  certainly  not  be  questioned.  Nothing  has  been  altered  or  omitted  The  mani- 
festations of  your  own  opinions,  impressions,  and  feelings,  have  been  faithfully  recorded 
in  each  particular  circumstance.  Even  the  few  signs  of  disapprobation  shown  by  some 
excessively  sensitive  members  during  the  explanation  of  the  satanic  formula^  will  be 
found  recorded  in  their  proper  place — so  thoroughly  have  I  concnrred  in  your  desire 
to  make  these  collected  memoranda  a  photographic /ac-«i;nt7c  of  "  those  many  mirthful 
and  delightful  hours  we  spent  so  joyously  together." 


If  nothiag  has  been  altered  or  omitted,  you  will  perceive,  however,  that  some  veiy 
important  additions  have  been  made  in  the  mnemonization  of  facts — additions  which,  I 

'  A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  and  \\aXVtj^  I  hope,  the  propriety  of  this  distinction : 
My  various  classes  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  having  been  aanoyed  by  the  presence  o£  a  few 
f  ersons,  whose  attendance  I  was  unable  to  prerent  in  so  large  an  assembly,  I  should  be  distressed 
to  think  that  they  could  for  one  moineBt  apply  to  themselves  any  e^iressions  of  courtesy  which  I 
might  apply  to  the  public  in  general.  From  an  immense  maiority  of  my  classes  I  have  experienced 
kindness,  deference,  and  indulgence.  If,  however— Sn  imitation  of  Erostratus,  who  burnt  the  temple 
of  Diana  for  the  sase  of  distinction— certain  men,  little  worthy  under  any  circumstances  of  gentle- 
manly conmderation,  have  attacked  me,  hoping  that  I  would  soil  this  work,  which  may  perhaps 
survive  them,  by  introducing  into  its  paragraphs  their  names,  or  even  allusions  by  which  they 
aright  be  recognised^  I  am  indteed  to  think  that  their  efforts  will  prove  as  vain  as  their  ambitious 
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trust,  ean  not  bat  be  fofonbljr  welcomed  by  alL  I  will  poiot  out  more  parUcuIarljr  to 
jomr  notice  the  formulas  embraciog  the  whole  selected  series  of  the  **  Chronology  of 
the^aered  Seripturest**  an  additioB  upon  the  interesting  character  of  which  I  shiJI 
make  no  conunent — and  the  compUtion  of  the  **  astronomical  part'*  of  the  lectures  (the 
asteroids  excepted,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  lectuies) — an  addition  whose  impor- 
tance it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out. 

In  a  future  Tolnme— which  I  t>ropose  to  pnbliili  (before  the  commencement  of  my 
intended  sxcoio  course,  or  application  of  the  system  to  the  learning  of  prosit  poetry, 
and  languages)^*  if  the  present  work  should  meet  with  any  degree  of  approbation,  and 
in  which  will  be  added  a  series  of  illustrative  notes  to  the  present  volume,  and  illus- 
trations of  some  new  and  as  yet  unillustrated  applications  to  scientific  facts— I  will 
comply  with  the  request  of  a  great  number  of  memberi,  and  perhaps  gratify  a  public 
desire,  by  introducing  to  your  kind  approbation  a  complete  mnemonisation  of— 

1^^  The  BISTORT  or  the  Uivited  Stated,  from  the  discovery  to  the  present  time 
— now  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

^^  The  whole  series  of  ancient  and  modem  histories,  divided  into  empires  and 
nations. 

Q^  The  nomenclatures  of  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  anatomy,  and  several  other 
scientific,  mathematical,  and  statistical  nomenclatores  of  usual  occurrence  and  inter- 
esting character. 

Qp*  The  language  of  doweni,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

J^*  A  series  of  all  the  most  important  "  leading  cases"  upon  legal  qvEsnoNS — 
now  being  prepared  by  a  friendly  and  distinguished  member  of  the  New  York  bar. 

^^  A  series  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  curiosities  of  litemtnre,  the  sciences,  and  the 
fine  arts. 

tdP*  A  biographical  chronology^  with  the  date  of  the  year^  the  mofU%,  and  the  day^ 
for  the  birth  and  death  of  each  of  the  selected  illustrious  men. 

17*  A  series  of  applications  to  daily  business  and  commercial  purposes. 

{^^  A  new  system  of  PHoifo-STENooRAPHT,  or  short-hand  writing,  for  daily  use, 
based  upon  the  philological  principles  of  the  phreno-nmemotechnic  applications— a 
system  which  will  unite  to  an  extreme  simplicity  of  structure  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, the  advantage  of  being  read  with  as  much  facility  as  the  plainest  typographical 
impressions. 

With  the  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  may  have,  tkusfar,  answered  your  ex- 
pectations, in  fulfilling  were  it  but  a  portion  of  your  wishes  and  my  intentions,  and 
that  I  may  not  the  less  be  able  to  please  and  satisfy  your  desires  and  anticipations  hi 
whatever  remains  for  me  to  do  in  the  future— permit  tpe  to  subscribe  myself,  with  the 
most  profound  feelings  of  gratitude  for  your  past  favors  and  continned  esteeai, 
Your  ever  gratefol  and  most  renumhering  friend  and  bumble  seitatit, 

FiJMMis  FAJirysir4jk>vmAW». 

Hew  Tore,  Jmrnary  11, 18V. 

*  8es  qpeelal  nels  at  lbs  iMI  «r  Hm  1 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH 

•  or 

XaB  MOST  CELBBBATSD  BBEOUiBim 

NATURAL   MEMORIES 

WHICH  BATE  BEEN  KECORDED  FEOM  THE  EARUESX  AlfTIQUITT  POWJT  TO  OUB  DATS. 

BY  A   COlfDBNSED  EXAWNATKUr  OF  THE 
mFOBTAHCS  or  IfSMORT  AS  AN  INTELLECTUAL  F ACULTT, 

AKD  I 


MM  msronttcm  or  teb  tbbbb  jcost  bemabxablb  ststsms  of  HifBuoincs  eithx&to  fdt 

BITO  FEACnCS. 


PROLEGOMENA. 

DfirmiTioN. 


I.  Of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  there  is  oone  the  cultivation  of  which  m 
more  important  than  that  of  memory;  and  by  a  most  happy  coiocidenee  there  is 
also  none  more  susceptible  of  bein^^  cultivated  and  improved, — which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  demonstrate  hereafter. 

In  their  strong  conviction  of  the  extreme  miportance  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
several  of  the  illustrious  authors  who  have  treated  of  memory  and  its  metaphysical 
relations,  have  endeavored  to  give,  each  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  a  defi- 
nition of  it,  which  would  bear  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  that  strong  conviction.  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Locke,  Bacon,  Montaigne,  and  others,  are  among  those  who  have  endeav*- 
ored  thus  to  define  memory.  But,  however  great  may  have  been  their  respective 
abilities  in  thts  art  of  defining,  they  hav^  all  failed  to  mark  this  feature  with  sufficient 
distinctness.  Having,  then,  no  authority  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  quote^  I  shall 
attempt  to  define  memory  as:  The  treasure  of  the  soul,  or  the  repository  of  intel- 
lectual wealth ;  the  library  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  records  of  the  past  unfold  them* 
selves  before  us  at  our  pleasure ;  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  human  intellect,  or, 
as  a  monarchist  would  say,  the  sceptre  of  the  sciences,  literature  and  the  arts. 

Memory  is,  indeed,  to  the  learned,  the  belles-lettreq  scholar,  and  the  arUst, 
what  the  lever  asked  by  Archimedes  would  have  been  in  his  powerful  hands ;  for 
in  this  age  it  is  the  power  of  Genius  that  raises,  moves  and  governs  the  world ;  and 
although  we  have  often  seen  men  endowed  with  a  wonderful  strength  of  memory 
who  have  lived  without  giving  proofs  of  any  remarkable  genius,  and  passed  away 
*<]ike  the  shadows  of  the  clouds,''  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet,  perhaps  a  sin- 
gle instance  cannot  be  cited  by  which  it  could  be  shown,  that  tfas  great  ^fOMUfis^  wli» 
have  appeared  in  the  history  d*  the  world  in  the  frcmt  rank  of  their  kind,  were  eo* 
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dowed  with  merely  the  common  power  of  memory.  This  statement  will  be  corrobo- 
rated by  a  few  remarkable  instances  which  I  shall  mention  hereafler.  Finally,  we 
may  say,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  is  the  main 
pillar  of  social  existence  among  the  good,  rather  than  the  fear  of  the  law,  for  it  is  by 
the  recollection  of  our  faults  that  we  try  to  remove  them  and  become  better ;  it  is  by 
the  recollection  of  the  great  examples  of  human  crimes  and  virtues  that  we  learn  to 
hate  crime,  to  cherish  and  practice  virtue ;  in  short,  it  is  the  memory  of  good  that 
teaches  us  to  avoid  evil.  Memory,  then,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  fhost  valuable 
attributes  with  which  the  Divinity  has  endowed  man ;  and  we  cannot  too  fervently 
invoke  the  Deity  to  gid  us  ¥nth  the  strongest  degree  of  that  sublime  faculty ;  nor 
could  we  praise  him  enou^  when  he  has  granted  our  wishes. 

Yes,  happy  is  he,  who,  in  addition  to  a  cultivated  understanding,  possesses  on 
extensive  power  of  retention  and  recollection.*  He  hw  always  wiihin  himself  a 
source  of  entertainment  to  which  no  other  treasure  is  to  be  compared,  at  least  in  the 
eye  of  the  sage.  He  can  either  be  usefbl  in  society,  or  employed  in  retirement  If 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  truth  is  the  favorite  theme  of  his  mmd  and  studies, 
always  contented  with  his  fate,  he  can,  more  deliberately  than  any  other  mortal,  free 
himself  in  solitude  from  the  sad  dreams  of  ambition,  the  foscinations  of  vaia  glory, 
the  turmoils  of  social  troubles,  and  the  cold  injostice  and  disdains  of  the  world. 


AOVANTAaES  OF  A  OOOO  UBUQRY, 

II.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  be,  in  fact,  for  the  man  who  has  had  the 
happiness  of  treasuring  in  his  mind  all  the  knowledge  congenial  to  his  taste,  or  to 
the  fancies  of  his  intellect,  than  that  of  calling  on  this  invaluable  treasure,  with  the 
certainty  of  always  bringing  forth,  at  his  command,  any  of  the  facts  that  he  has 
classified  wi^in  the  boundaries  of  a  powerful  memory  ?  The  financier  worth  mil- 
lions, who  can  draw  gold  at  will  from  his  iron  safes  and  vaults,  does  he,  or  can  he, 
feel  a  pleasure  comparable  to  that  felt  by  the  studious  lover  of  learning,  who,  like 
the  magician  with  his  wand,  can  call  forth  before  him,  at  pleasure,  like  the  phantoms 
of  other  worlds,  and  without  an  effort  of  the  mind,  all  the  interesting  facts  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  History,  Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  that  the  powers 
of  a  transcendental  memory  have  enabled  him  to  treasure  in  his  intellect  ?  What 
would  be,  I  do  not  merely  say  the  scholar  or  the  man  of  science,  but  the  musician, 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  even  the  merchant  and  the  common  mechanic,  without 
memory?  I  mean  to  say  without  a  good  memory,  for  every  man  is  endowed  with 
that  precious  faculty,  to  a  degree  more  or  less  remarkable,  with  the  exception  ot 
absolute  idiots  and  lunatics,  who  are  such  because  memory  failed  them.  What 
prompted  Seneca  to  say,  with  so  much  truth,  that  '*  a  madman  or  an  idiot  is  a  man 
without  memory"? — stultum  seu  stolidom  imraemorem  esse. 

Erasmus,  in  corroborating  this  assertion,  says  that  the  basis  of  all  artistic,  literary 
and  scientific  celebrity  has  been  ^  a  good  memory ;"  and  nothing  seems  easier  to  be 
justified  than  this  assertion  of  the  Dutch  sage. 

•  "We  remember  the  facts,  and  we  can  also  recall  them  into  the  mind  at  pleasure.  The  for- 
msr  Is  inMosT ;  Ae  latter  is  that  modification  of  it  which  we  call  bboollkctiox.'^— (A&er- 
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Varro,  who  had  the  glory  of  being  called  by  his  cotemporaries  ''the  moot 
learned  of  the  Romans,'*  a  diploma  which  has  been  ratified  by  posterity,  owed  thb 
glory,  as  is  remarked  by  Pliny,  to  the  prodigious  memory  with  which  wise  Natora 
had  endowed  him.  He  wrote,  says  the  Roman  Linn8sus,^e  htmdred  volumes  upon 
difierent  subjects,  every  one  of  them  stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  Man  of  Letters.  It  will  be  easy  to  conceive  diat  in  order  to  avoiii 
repetition  in  his  own  writings,  to  remember  his  sources  of  information,  and  to  have 
perfectly  at  command  the  essence  and  the  details  of  such  an  amount  of  scientific^ 
literary,  artistical  and  other  information,  as  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind,  he  must 
have  had  a  truly  wonderful  power  of  universal  memory.*  The  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  Didjmius,  the  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria.  Macrobius  calLi 
him  the  greatest  philologist  of  his  own  or  any  other  time,  and  says  that  he  posseaed, 
perfectly  well  classified  in  his  mind,  all  the  rules  that  not  only  he,  but  all  the  gram- 
marians  and  classics  who  had  preceded  him,  had  laid  down  in  their  Syntaxes  or 
writings.  According  to  Atheneeus,  he  published  3500  volumes,  or  treatises,!  on 
philological,  scientific,  and  literary  subjects.  This  prodigious  amount  of  labour 
caused  him  to  be  surnamed  by  the  learned  of  his  time  x»hctrttQoq,  i.  e.  "  the  man 
with  brazen  entrails,"  from  his  indefatigable  industry.  What  must  not  have  beea 
the  universality  and  colossality  of  the  memory  of  such  a  man?  For  let  us  remark 
that  the  only  power  which  enables  a  literary  man  to  treat  with  success  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  questions  lies  entirely  within  the  variety  or  universality  of  his  knovd*, 
edge.  Universality  of  knowledge  is  the  direct  result  of  profound  study,  atteotiTe 
observations  and  extensive  readings, — with  ihe  assistance,  above  all^  of  a  memory 
adequate  to  retain,  and  to  yield,  when  needed,  all  the  facts  which  may  serve  to  Uius- 
trate  a  question,  to  adorn,  to  sustain  or  to  prove  itj 

In  modem  times  Voltaire,  the  Didymus  of  France,  (however  erroneous  he  may 
have  unfortunately  been  in  his  religious  opinions,)  has  given  us  the  most  briUiaat 
specimen  of  that  universality  of  knowledge,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  mecn- 
ory  of  great  retentive  powers. 

The  writings  that  he  acknowledged  and  which  were  first  collected  by  his  friend 
Beaumarchais  in  the  famous  Keln  edition  of  his  complete  works,  embrace  the  enor- 
mous number  of  80  octavo  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each ;  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  several  of  his  biographers  that  the  occasional  pamphlets  whid^  in  his 

♦  By  vnitcrmil  memory ^  I  understand  the  faculty  of  committing  any  subject  whatsoever  to 
the  mind  with  equal  facSity  and  effideDoy.  This  definition  Is  unavoidable,  when  we  see,  as 
will  be  exempUfi^  hereafter,  that  there  have  been  individuals  possessed  of  a  most  extraordinary 
power  of  memory  who  could  apply  their  retentive  fiioultles  only  to  the  acquiring  of  such  UdUUeA 
things  or  facts,  as  dates,  names,  words,  poetry,  prose,  or  figures,  Ac.  Such  memories  must  of 
course  be  defined  isolated  or  occasional  memories.  * 

t  This  Is  of  course  what  the  word  *  volume'  means  here.  The  ancients  used  to  roll  upon  a 
round  stick  every  part  or  even  chapter  of  the  same  work,  which  they  called  vdunun  or  roUe^ 
horn,  which  we  derived  our  word  wdume^  although  bound  in  a  shape  not  at  all  resembling  a 
rolU 

i  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  msrveUously  serves  to  corroborate  these  opinions,  that  out 
of  one  hundred  biographies  of  illustrious  men,  ancient,  modem,  or  contemporaneous,  there  are 
at  least  eighty  in  which  will  be  found  the  assertion  diat  ttie  immortaL  had  "a  most  recenttve 
memory"— "a  most  wonderful  fiiculty  of  reooUection,"  Ac,  or  sfoaa  direoi  iadknOmi  frsm 
the  biographer  that  bis  hero's  r^otatlon  sprang  first  from  tlw  unlvwwiJi<|F  md  Ik9  scmigtli  «f 
his  memory. ' 
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perpetual  war  with  tiie  Gathotie  Clergy  and  the  Jesuits,  he  issued  aDonymeosljr, 
^t&ring  more  than  sixty  years  of  his  lifb,  and  which  he  did  not  dare  avow  as  his 
prodaetions,  would  have  made  at  least  50  more  volumes  of  ihe  same  size.  By  the 
numerous  writings  whieh  remain  of  this  other  unwearied  '^/aJU/rTf^o^'  we  see  that 
he  constantly  fought  his  adversaries  with  regular  cannonades  of  historical  argur 
meats  and  quotations,  Uie  depth,  the  number,  and  the  variety  of  which  almost  con- 
stantly secured  him  the  battle  field  in  the  greater  number  of  the  numerous  political, 
«oeial,  scientific,  historical,  literary,  or  artistical  questions,  the  discussion  of  which 
Ibll  within  the  scope  of  his  indefatigable  genius. 

What  an  immense  variety  of  historical  quotations  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings^ 
so  full  of  atticism,  order,  learning,  glowing  brilliancy  and  eloquence !  What  an 
hnmense  variety  of  reading,  and  acquired  information  does  he  display  in  the  ei^ 
BembU  of  his  productions !  With  what  a  prodigious  memory  must  he  have  been 
endowed,  to  call  forth,  as  he  so  oflen  does,  one  by  one,  all  that  innumerable  series  o^ 
events  and  facts,  with  which  he  had  so  profusely  adorned,  strengthened,  and  en* 
riohed  his  universal  and  unfathomable  facul^  of  recollection !  Would  Voltaire 
have  been  Atm«e(f  without  his  universal  powers  of  memory?  Unquestionably — 
no  I  What  made  him  the  most  fecund  and  most  learned  writer  of  his  age  ?  No- 
thing but  his  good  memory.  So  it  has  been  with  all  the  men  of  Science  and  Artists 
of  all  time.  This  assertion  of  Erasmus  could  be  corroborated  by  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual examples.  The  best  lawyer  is,  in  fact,  he  who  recollects  the  greatest  number 
of  eases,  or  decisions  of  courts,  or  rules  of  practice,  dec.  So  it  is  with  the  Physician. 
''The  best  is  generally  he  who  remembers  the  greatest  number  of  errors  by  which 
the  uncertainties  of  his  Science  have  originated  the  greatest  number  of  funerals— 
the  recollection  of  which  causes  him  to  modify  every  day,  by  new  experiments^  the 
doctrines  or  systems  in  the  specific  certainties  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence the  day  before.''  It  was  by  remembering  faces  of  the  most  noble  and  digni- 
fied expressions  whieh  he  had  seen,  or  '^  resid  in  Homer,"  that  Phidias  created  under 
the  sparks  of  his  immortal  chisel,  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  his  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  was  by  recollecting  the  graces  of  all  the  Athenian  beauties  which  he 
had  seen  and  studied^  that  Apelles  created  his  Venus  Anadyomene,  It  was  by  the 
same  means  that  Canova  gave  life  to  his  three  chiselled  Graces.  It  was  by  remem* 
bering  the  gorgeous  description  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  tomb  of  Mosauleu8,and  of 
all  the  other  wonders  of  Architecture  described  by  Vitruvius  and  others,  or  exam- 
ined by  himself,  that  Michael  Angelo  was  enabled  to  "  locate  the  Pantheon  of  Agrip- 
pa  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome."  Again,  it  was  by  recoOeeting  the  sublime  beau- 
ties of  Phidias,  of  Apelles  and  of  the  most  brilliant  poets  of  Rome  and  Greece,  that 
this  Profamgenhis  sculptured  his  Moses,  painted  his  Last  Judgment  of  the  Capella 
Sixtina,  and  wrote  in  the  language  of  Petrarch  like  Tibullus,  Horace,  and  Catullus.* 
The  same  power  made  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Rossini.  Finally,  it  is  the  faculty  of 
Memory  more  than  any  of  the  other  human  faculties,  that  forms  and  sustains  the 
iSustrious  man.  It  is  he  only  who  is  endowed  with  the  richest  memory  that,  in  the 
sciences,  in  literature,  and  in  the  arts,  is  certain  to  leave  an  imperishable  name  be- 
hind him.    Memory  then  is  a  treasure,  the  capaci^  of  which  we  cannot  too  ear- 

«  "Mkrhasl  AogeHo  hsd  this  qvadrople  glory,  never  yet  rivalled  by  any  other  man,  that  he 
dM  a  gie»t  Patoter,  a  great  Arefalteet,  a  great  Sculptor,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  the 
fta  a  slfli  wlMi  otim  eqasBed  Ourt  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age."-<A  Biographer.) 
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aeitfy  endeavor  to  increaee,  to  cultivate  and  to  improve;  to  negieet  iSm  invohiable 
ftMnihy  and  abandon  it  to  iteowBTeaourcea,  when  weaker  deiioient,  may,  toa  certain 
degree,  be  conaidered  intellectual  auicide,  for  I  most  repeat  that  there  is  no 
fhcnlty  of  the  mind  oo  cs^pable  of  behig  imfNroved  as  that  of  memory. 

Thifl  is  so  true,  that  hundreds  of  specioKns  of  veally  phenomenal  powers  of 
memory,  acquired  by  arHJkdai  onttvvafibn,  have  been  noted  at  difierent  periods, 
^rticularly  in  modem  times:  while,  on  titie  other  hand,  but  a  ftw  specimens  of 
remarkable  nflfwroliiiemoriea  haw  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history ;  and  it  ia 
a  very  doubtful  question  whether  even  these  few,  did  not  use  MMmctedmic  applka- 
thntia  the  examples  they  gave  of  their  astoniriiing  powers  of  reeollection-  However, 
natural  or  artificial  as  these  memories  may  have  been,  some  of  the  names  reeordei 
in  the  chronicles  of  Mnemosyne  were  endowed  with  such  a  wonderfbl  degree  of 
the  treasuring  fitculty,  that,  had  not  their  powers  been  preserved  and  authenticated 
by  the  testimonials  of  undoubted  authoriltes,  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend  cre- 
dence to  them ;  but  since  they  Imvebeen  handed  down  to  us  as  specimens  of  c^nattt- 
ral  memories,"  we  will  speak  of  them  as  sndi. 


CSLEBRATED  SFECIMEKS  OF 

NATURAL  MEMORIES. 

IIL  Before  entering  upon  tiie  subject,  let  us  remark  once  mo^  that  among  aH 
theoe  speeimens  of  natural  memories^  there  has  not  been  any  one  podsessed  of  what 
we  have  called*  te  power  of  tMlMtfvaJ  nemory,  1.  e,  memory  capable  of  retainmg 
idl  kiods  of  facts.  Borne,  as  will  be  seeB^  have  had  a  memory  whose  power  oouM 
be  applied  but  to  the  retentioa  of  namely  otbeors  to  the  retention  of  isolated  iservfr 
only ;  others oonid  learn  nothing bnt  prose;  others peefry/  and  finally,  soma  could 
apply  their  memory  Im^  to  the  acqnisitioa  of  ian^iuagmy  whHe  others  eoold  uae  k 
eoly  in  ^be  operations  of  mathematiee  or  extemporaneona  calcolation. 

MEMORY  OF  NAMES. 

IV.  Without  intending  to  notice  all  the  celebrated  memories  which  have  enrich* 
ed  with  their  memorable  exploits  theanecdoticpagesof  history  since  the  Creation, 
we  shall  have  to  take  our  start  from  a  period  as  early  as  the  first  days  of  the  world, 
for  we  find  that  the /rs<  authenticated  and  prodigious  specimen  of  memory  q/'name% 
and  one  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  most  authentic  of  all  records,  ia 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  io  the  case  of  our  first  father,  Adam.  This  wis 
have  recorded  in  C^enesis,  Chapter  iL,  verses  19  and  20,  as  follows : 

<<  And  the  Lord  Qod,  having  formed  out  of  the  ground  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air^  brought  them  to  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  caU 
them^*^  d^c. 

•  SesnolB^psssU. 
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^Aod  AdemcaUedall  the  beoMU  by  their  namety  and  aUthefofit^  of  the  air\ 
vadaUthe  caUh  ofthejiddy^^  ^cc 

Without  attempting  an  iDterpretation  of  the  manner  by  which  Adam  aoqnired 
&e  knowledge  of  all  those  names,  we  must  admit  Utat  in  order  to  remember  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  names,  varied  as  were  those  distingutsfaing  aU  the 
animals  liviog  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  must  have  necessarily  been  endowed 
with  a  memory  of  names  more  prodigiously  developed  than  any  of  which  the 
history  of  mankind  has  kept  the  record. 

From  Adam  we  come  down  towards  the  fall  of  Babylon,  or  the  end  of  the 
first  captivity  of  Israel,  before  we  meet  with  a  "  memory  of  names,"  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  parallel  with  that  of  the  father  of  mankind,  and  it  is  in  the  providei^ial 
liberator  of  Israel  himself  that  we  find  iL 

Pliny  says  that  Cyrus  had  a  memory  so  prodigious  that  he  knew  by  heart  the 
namee  of  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  armies;  and  we  well  know  that  the 
armies  of  the  great  Cyrus  were  not  composed  of  insignificant  handsful  of  men. 

The  same  author  relates  that  Cyneas,  the  ambassador  from  King  Pyrrhus  to  the 
Roman  people,  having  been  introduced  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  the  next  morning  when  he  met  them  in  the  Senatorial  Palace,  after 
explaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  saluted  every  Senator  by  his  proper  name  and 
surname,  without  committing  a  single  error,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Senate  and 
the  people. 

Several  authors  have  related  that  the  Emperor  Otho,  the  successor  to  Galba,  in 
a  great  measure  owed  his  accession  to  the  Empire  of  the  world,  to  his  prodigious 
power  of  memory  for  retaining  names.  He  had  learned  the  names  of  all  the  soldiers 
of  his  army  when  he  was  ^eir  companion  as  a  simple  officer,  and  he  used  to  eaH 
every  one  by  his  proper  name.  The  sc^ery,  flattered  at  what  ikuey  thought  a  mnic 
of  sympathy  fVom  Otho,  persuaded  themsdves  that,  if  ever  elevated  to  the  supremo 
power,  such  an  Emperor  coukl  not  forget  in  the  dktribntion  of  his  imperial  favors 
any  one  of  those  whose  naaies  he  remembered  ao  well  In  coosequenee  of  this 
■eemhi^y  wise  reflection,  as  soon  as  Otho  raised  the  staodard  of  rebeiUon  agaiosi 
Qalba,  they  all  declared  in  his  fiivor,  and  opened  to  him  the  path  of  universal  sove- 
reignty, by  helping  him  to  overthrow  his  competitor  for  the  throne.  But  it  appears 
that  the  Emperor  Otho  had  not  a  memory  very  tenacious ;  for  we  learn  that  three 
months  aAerwards,  his  soldiers  perceiving,  doubtless,  that  he  was  beginning  to  for- 
get them,  abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  when  Vitellius,  in  his  turn,  attempted  to  tear 
fipom  his  grasp  that  sceptre,  which  ninety-five  days  before  he  had  himself  snatched 
ftt>m  the  hand  of  Galba. 

But,  if  memory  gained  a  throne  for  Otho,  however  short  his  reign  may  have 
been,  this  single  example  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  "  good  memory  "  is  not 
a  Aing  to  be  disdained,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect  any  occasion  that  may  pre* 
sent  itself  to  strengthen,  improve,  and  enrich  this  precious  intellectual  faculty  in  which 
eueh  a  great  number  of  people  are  deficient 

A  similar  kind  of  memory  was  also  possessed  by  Mithridates,  the  famous  Parthian 
King,  and  Adrianus,  the  "  locomotive  Emperor,*^  as  he  is  called  by  Lampridius.  It 
is  related  that  they  both  knew  by  heart  the  names  of  all  their  soldiers !    Plutarch 

•  ''His  long  nign  was  Irat  a  perpetasl  joomey.  He  eenUnaaUy  travelled,  viaitfng  aU  parts 
if  tlM  Rmmb  dsaialoBB,*' Ac 
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MnertB^  and  Plhiy  after  him,  that  LtKnos  Seipio,  snmfiined  Asiatieus,  could  call  every 
Roman  citizen  by  hit  aame,  and  that  Themistodee  aUo  could  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  citt^ns  of  Athens,  which  ability  had  been  to  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  Oiho^  a  most  Taloable  tide  to  popniar  favor. 

Now,  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  Athens  numbered  about  30>000  acth^  citizens ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Seipio  Asiaticus,  aecording  to  a  census  taken  in  the  year  19f 
B.  C,  Rome  contained  no  less  than  343,704  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms ! 

Such  are  the  principcd  examples  of  a  powerfoUy  retentive  faculty  for  names  of 
whidi  there  k  aay  mention  in  history. 


MBMORT  OF  ISOLATED  WORDS. 

V.  The  memory  of  isoiated  words"  has  furnished  us  some  specimens  no 
less  remarkable. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Seneca  himself^  a  man 
whose  sincerity  has  never  been  questioned,  who  says  that  in  his  youth  he  could  ren 
peat  as  many  as  2600  words,  whether  they  had  any  connection  with  each  other  or 
not;  he  says  al^o,  that  upon  di^ent  occasions  he  received  from  each  of  his  school- 
mates, a  number  of  isolated  sentences  or  lines  of  poetry,  and  that  after  he  had  read 
them  over  once  or  twice  he  repeated  as  many  as  two  hundred  of  them  without 
mistake. 

In  more  modou  times,  a  few  remarkable  spedmens  of  memory  of  words  can  be 
given.  That  of  a  French  Jesuit,  named  Father  Menestrier,  who  resided  in  the  city 
of  Lyons>  stands  most  prominent  among  them.  He  was  indeed  endowed  with  a 
most  remarkable  strength  of  memory.  Christina,  Clueen  of  Sweden,  passing 
through  Lyons,  when  retiring  to  Rome,  after  her  memorable  abdication,  desired  to 
obtain  a  direct  proof  of  the  good  Father's  reputed  memory,  to  which  he  acceded 
with  no  little  satisiaetion.  The  Queen  handed  hrm,  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  30O- 
words,  the  most  uncouth  and  extravagant  that  she  could  imagine,  and  he  repeated 
them  all,  says  his  biographer,  first  in  the  order  they  had  been  written  down,  and 
soon  after  in  any  order  that  the  Queen  and  her  suite  chose  to  ask  of  him.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  the  biographer ^^  to  state  how  long  it  took  the  Father  Jesuit 
to  accomplish  this  herculean  task. 

The  same  thing  has  been  related  of  the  celdirated  Plcus  de  Mirandola,  whose 
universality  of  acquirements  so  wonderfully  astonished  his  cotemporaries.  It  is  said 
in  some  of  his  biographies,  that  he  could  repeat  a  column  of  2000  words  given^  or 
even  read  to  him,  afler  one  hearing  or  a  single  perusal. 

MEMORY    OF  LANGUAGES. 

VT.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  special  applications  of  the  kinds  of  memory 
just  mentioned,  offer  nothing  of  particular  or  even  general  interest  But  when  we 
come  to  the  memory  of  languageiy  we  find  a  number  of  specimens  of  a  character 
truly  extraordinary,  and  presenting  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  The  first  recorded 
by  the  ancient  authors  with  ei^ressions  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  is  die 
frmoufl  Parthian  king  already  mentioned  among  those  distingnisbed  for  the  meat- 
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cry  of  namai.  According  to  aR  Pris  biographers,  from  Appian  *  down  to  IlOdiaii^t 
Mithridates,  who  nombered  in  his  dominions  22  different  nafione,  was  able  ta 
address  each  of  them  in  its  own  language.  According  to  Plutarch  and  othera^ 
Cleopatra  eonld  speak  with  fluency  and  correctnees  all  the  dialectsof  the  Eas^ 
amounting  in  her  time  to  somre  th^ty  or  forty ;  and  the  same  author  remarks  ^at 
Themistocles*  memory  of  languages  was  equally  good — that  a  few  months  after 
lu8  voluntary  exile  to  Persia  he  learned  to  write  and  speak  the  nathnv  tongue  with 
as  much  facility  and  cofrectness  as  any  native  Persian  scholar. 

We  find  agam  in  Plutarch  that  Crassns,  while  governor  of  Asia,  wtiicb  wem 
but  for  a  very  short  period,  learned  the  five  great  dialects  with  such  a  degree  of  cwp- 
rectness  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  his  Court  Judgments  in  each  of  them,  witheut  er- 
rors. Plutarch  also  relates  that  Cato  the  Censor,  when  84  years  of  age  had  stiU 
Bueh  a  perfect  strength  of  memory,  that  after  he  had  married  the  young  daughter  ol 
the  public  Scribe,  (who  soon  became  the  mother  of  a  chffd  aflerwards  the  grand-mo- 
ther of  Cato  UtieendSj)  to  charm  the  leisure  hours  of  his  honey-moon  he  undertook  to 
learn  the  Greek  language,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  monte 
be  was  able  to  write  some  very  remarkable  treatises  in  that  then  fashionable 
language. 

Every  one  remembers  that  Cseear  used  to  dictate  to  five  or  six  secretaries  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  as  many  different  languages.  Yet  the  chronicles  of  the  aston- 
ishing things  and  doings  of  the  last  century,  so  prolific  in  marvels  of  all  descriptions, 
speak  of  an  ofiicer  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  by  the  name  of  Marcet,  who  would 
bave  been  more  than  a  match  for  Csesar  in  the  same  exploits.  It  is  asserted  %  in 
two  or  three  respectable  literary  journals  of  that  epoch,  that  this  Marcet  used  to 
dictate  at  the  same  time,  as  an  amusement,  to  ten  different  persons  in  as  many 
different  languages,  and  upon  the  most  serious  questions,  without  deviations  from 
grammatical  rules,  orthography  or  pronunciation.  But  what  is  still  more  surprising, 
he  united  with  this  an  equally  wonderful  power  of  memory  of  names^  besides  an 
astonishing  power  of  memory  for  calcidation.  We  find  in  the  same  records  that 
he  would  amuse  himself  and  his  friends,  by  making  a  whole  battalion  of  soldiers, 
strangers  to  him,  defile  in  his  presence,  each  soldier  prononncing  his  own  name 
as  he  passed,  and  that  when  they  repaiised  he  would  call  every  one  by  hfs  proper 
name.  He  would  also  sometimes,  by  way  of  sport,  solve,  abeolutely  from  memory, 
any  arithmetical  question  given  to  him,  were  it  composed  of  as  many  as  ihufff 
figures. 

I  could  not  conclude,  to  my  satisfhction,  these  sketches  of  wonderful  specimens 
of  memory  for  language?,  without  mentioning  the  following  extraordinary  case 
which  I  quote  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Nov.  1.  1843,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Italy,  from  the  graphic  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headly — one  of  the  most  elegant^ 
classical,  and  accomplished  correspondents  of  this  standard  paper,  of  refined  taste, 
and  dignified  polemics. 

The  hero  of  this  incredible  memory  of  languages,  is  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  known  throughout  the  whole  European  world.  Mr.  Headly  thus 
•peaks  of  him. 

*  De  bello  Mithridatico. 

t  Biographie  Universelle,  Paris. 

%  Hercnre  CkJbnt— Oazette  de  France,  *e. 
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*  CarCnal  M •ssmfiuttl  speaks  flffy-two  different  [anguagei.  His  aequirements 
bave  obtained  for  him  a  CardiDal^s  hat,  and  the  Post  MdsUrship  of  Rome. 

"  The  Pope  attributee  his  knowledge  of  languages  to  a  miraculous  gift  Convers- 
ing to-day  with  a  friend  on  the  subject — a  friend  of  Mezzafonti — he  told  me  that 
Mezzafontl  himself  attributed  his  power  in  acquiring  languages  to  the  divine  influ- 
ence. He  says,  that  when  an  obscure  priest  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  was  called  oi^ 
day  to  confess  two  foreigners  condemned  ibr  piracy,  who  were  to  be  executed  next 
day.  On  entering  their  cell  be  found  them  unable  to  understand  a  word  he  uttered. 
Overwhelmed  with  the  thought,  that  the  criminals  should  leave  this  world  without 
the  benefits  of  religion,  he  returned  to  his  room,  resolved  to  acquire  their  language 
before  morning.  He  aceomplisfaed  his  task,  and  next  day  confessed  them  in  their 
own  tongue.  From  that  time  on,  he  says  he  had  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  most 
difficult  language.  The  purity  of  his  motives  in  the  first  place,  he  thinks  influenced 
the  Deity  to  assist  him  miraculously.  A  short  time  since,  a  Swede,  who  could 
■peak  a  patois  peculiar  to  a  certain  province  of  Sweden,  called  on  him,  and  addressed 
him  in  that  dialect  Mezzafonti  had  never  heard  it  before,  and  seemed  very  much 
interested.  He  invited  him  to  call  on  him  often,  which  he  did,  while  the  conversa* 
tion  invariably  turned  on  this  dialect. 

"At  length  the  Swede  calling  one  day,  heard  himself,  to  his  amazement,  ad- 
dressed in  tills  difficult  patois.  He  inquired  of  the  Cardinal  who  had  been  his  mas- 
ter, for  he  thought,  he  said,  there  was  no  man  in  Rome  who  could  speak  that  lan- 
guage, but  himself.  «I  have  had  no  one,"  he  replied,  "but  yourself,— I  never 
ferget  a  ward  I  hear  once^  If  this  be  true  he  has  a  mwactdma  memory  at  all 
events.  This  the  priest  told  me  he  had  fh>m  Mexzafonti  himself.— At  home  this 
would  be  headed,  'strange  if  true.' " 


KIMORT  FOR  CALCULATION. 

VI.  Antiquity  does  not  furnish  us  widi  a  single  case  of  this  kind  of  memory,  owing 
probably  to  the  natore  of  their  numerical  signs,  composed  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet arbitrarily  combined  even  in  the  formation  of  units,  and  infinitely  more  difficult 
te  remember  dian  the  Arabic  figures. 

The  first  great  specimen  of  "memory  for  calculation,"  we  encounter  before  the 
existence  of  Marcet,  is  the  celebrated  English  mathematician  Wallis.  The  report 
is  made  by  himself.  He  ieUs  us  in  some  of  his  writiqgs,  that,  without  the  assist- 
anoe  of  pen  and  ink,  or  any  thing  equivalent,  he  was  able,  in  the  dark,  by  mere 
force  of  memory,  to  perfbnn  arithmetical  operations,  such  as  multiplication,  division^ 
eztfaotion  of  roots,  d^c,  to  forty  places  I  He  states  that,  in  February,  1761,  at  the 
request  ofa  noble -visitor,  (by  night,  in  bed,)  he  proposed  to  himself  a  number  of 
53  plaoea,and)  without  ever  writing  down  the  result,  dictated  it  to  the  same  person 
at  his  next  visit  twenty  days  afterwards.  Since  the  days  of  Marcet,  who  came 
next  to  WaOis,  "memory  for  calculation^  has  given  us  a  few  specimens  no  less 
fefiarkaUe  and  powerful  than  either  of  tbem«  The  first  we  meet  with  afWr  Mar- 
ca%  or  ratb^  oontemporarily  with  him  is  a  poor  illiterate  English  peasant,  named 
Jedediali  BvxIaD,  who  rendered  himself  famous  in  England  for  his  remaricable 
bMiwiedge  of  thevelvkiTO  preportiofia  of  numbers,  their  powers,  and  progressive 
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denominations.  To  these  objects,  snjrs  bis  biographer,  be  applied  the  whole  finrce 
of  bis  mind,  and  upon  these  bis  attei^on  was  so  constantly  rivetted,  that  he  fhe-* 
qaently  took  no  notice  of  external  objects,  and  wiien  be  did  it  was  only  with  respect 
to  their  numbers. 

If  any  space  of  time  was  mentioned  before  him,  he  would  soon  afUr  sny  it  was 
00  many  minutes,  and  if  any  distance,  he  would  mention  the  number  of  furlongs, 
fathoms,  yards,  feet,  inches,  barleycorns,  and  even  hair^s  brecuHhs  in  it,  without  any 
question  being  asked,  or  calculation  being  expected  by  the  company.  When  he 
once  understood  a  question,  he  began  to  work  it  with  amazing  fkcility,  after  his 
own  method,  without  the  use  of  pen,  pencil,  or  chalk,  or  even  understanding  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  taught  in  the  schools,  for,  although  WilKam  Buxton, 
his  father,  was  the  school-master  of  his  parish,  yet  Jedediah's  education  had  been  so 
completely  neglected  that  he  had  never  been  taught  to  read  or  write,  and  could  not 
even  sign  his  name. 

The  quotation  of  a  few  specimens  of  his  occasional  experiments  may  not  appear 
altogether  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

On  being  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he  gave  the  product  by  menial  arHh' 
metic,  as  soon  as  a  person  in  the  company  had  completed  it  in  the  common  way. — 
Being  requeeted  to  work  it  audibly,  that  his  method  might  be  known,  he  multiplied 
456  first  by  5,  which  produced  2280,  this  he  again  multiplied  by  20,  and  found  the 
product  45,600,  which  was  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  100 ;  this  product  he  again 
multiplied  by  3,  which  produced  186,800,  the  sum  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by 
300.  Iticemained,  to  multiply  456  by  78,  which  he  effected  by  multiplying  2280  (the 
product  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  5,)  by  15,  five  time^  15  being  75;  this  pro- 
duct, being  34,200,  he  added  to  136,800,  which  was  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by 
300,  and  this  produced  171.000,  which  was  375  times  456.  To  complete  his  opera- 
tion, therefore,  he  multiplied  456  by  3,  which  produced  1368 ;  and  having  added  this 
number  to  171,000,  he  found  the  product  of  456,  multiplied  by  378,  to  be  172,368  I 

4f  we  take  into  consideration  that  by  this  astonishing  manner  of  calculation,  the 
result  was  obtained  in  the  same  space  of  time  that  another  person  in  the  company 
had  taken  to  give  it  in  the  common  way,  there  will  be  matter  enough  for  us  to  won- 
der at,  fbr  this  experiment  shows  that  the  relation  of  so  many  factors  muFt  have 
fltruck  him  at  first  as  by  intuition.  This  shows  us  also,  that  Jedediah's  method  of 
arithmetic  was  entirely  his  own,  and  that  he  was  so  little  acquBhited  with  the  com- 
mon rules,  as  to  multiply  456  first  by  5,  and  the  product  by  20,  to  find  what  sum  it 
would  produce  multiplied  by  100 ;  whereas,  had  be  added  two  cyphers  to  the  figures, 
he  would  have  obtained  the  same  product  at  once.  The  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  is  crowded  with  numerous  instances  of  the  most  indicate  arithmetic  prob- 
lems, solved  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  and  promptitude.  He  would  stride ' 
over  a  piece  of  land  or  a  field,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it  with  as  much  exactness  a« 
if  he  had  measured  it  by  the  ehain.  In  tMs  maimer  he  measared  the  whole  lord- 
•hip  of  Elmeton,  of  some  thousands  of  acres,  and  brought  the  contents  to  ^le  owner 
not  only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  square  inches.  AfVer  this  he  reduc- 
ed them  for  his  own  amusement  into  square  hair-breadths,  computing  about  48  to 
each  side  of  the  inch ;  which  produced  such  an  incomprehensible  iramber  as  ap* 
peared  altogether  astonishing.  His  memory  was  so  powerful,  as  regards  figores, 
ehher  for  cakcdailiDg  or  rememb^ng  them,  that  he  coaM  leav^  oS,  and  remamt  the 
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opemtioo  agai%  where  he  leA  it,  the  next  morning,  or  a  week,  a  month,  or  seTera! 
months  aAer ward,  and  proceed  reguJarly  till  it  was  completed.  His  memory  mi^ 
have  jJrobably  been  equally  retentive  with  respect  to  other  objects,  if  he  had  attend- 
ed to  other  objects  wilh'^qual  diligence^  but  his  perpetual  application  to  figures 
prevented  the  smallest  acquisition  of  any  other  knowledge.  He  was  sometimes 
asked  on  his  return  from  church,  whether  he  remembered  the  text  or  any  part  of  the 
sermon,  and  it  never  appeared  that  he  brought  away  one  single  sentence ;  his  mind| 
upon  a  close  examination,  was  always  found  to  have  been  busied,  even  during  divine 
service,  in  his  favorite  operation,  either  dividing  some  portion  of  time,  or  some 
space,  into  the  smallest  known  parts,  or  resolving  some  question  that  had  been  given 
him  as  a  task  for  his  abilities — or  computing  the  number  of  words  the  preacher  had 
uttered  in  the  sermon ! 

The  only  objects  of  Jedediah's  curiosity,  next  to  figures,  were  Uie  king  and  royal 
family ;  and  his  desire  to  see  them  was  so  strong,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1754  he 
walked  up  to  London  for  that  purpose.  He  wfuj  soon  afler  introduced  to  the  Royal 
Society,  who,  in  order  to  test  his  abilities,  asked  him  a  number  of  sharp  questions 
in  arithmetic ;  and  he  gave  them  such  satisfaction,  that,  in  their  admiration  and  as^ 
tonishment  they  dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  gratuity.  During  his  residence  in 
London,  he  was  taken  to  see  the  tragedy  of  King  Richard  UL  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  this  place, 
together  with  the  splendor  of  the  surrounding  objects  would  have  fixed  him  in  as- 
tonishment, or  that  his  passion  would  in  some  degree  have  been  roused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  performer,  even  if  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue.  But  his 
thoughts  were  otherwise  employed.  During  the  dances,  his  attention  was  engaged 
"  in  reckoning  the  number  of  steps  made  by  each  dancer  5"  after  a  fine  piece  of  music, 
he  declared  that "  the  innumerable  sounds  produced  by  the  various  instruments  had 
perplexed  him  beyond  measure  ;**— but "  he  counted  every  word  uttered  by  the  cele- 
brated Garrick  and  the  other  actors  in  the  whole  course  of  the  entertainment,"  and 
affirmed  that  in  this  he  had  perfectly  succeeded. 

Born  to  no  fortune,  this  extraordinary  man  lived  in  laborious  poverty.  His  life 
was  uniform  and  obscure.  Time  with  respect  to  him  changed  nothing  but  his  age^ 
After  his  visit  to  London,  he  went  back  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1778, 
being  about  70  years  of  age,  "  and  with  the  opinion  he  bad  entertained  all  his  life," 
says  his  biographer,  "  that  a  slice  of  rusty  bacon  afforded  the  most  delicious  repast." 

After  such  aspecimen  of  calculating  memory,  it  might  be  thought  that  nature  could 
not  produce  any  thing  of  the  kind  more  wonderful ;  yet,  after  Buxton  we  find  some- 
thing more  surprising  still,  particularly  if  we  take  the  age  of  the  subject  into  conside- 
ration. I  allude  to  the  young  child  named  Zerah  Colbum,  who,  at  the  age  of  8  years^ 
created  such  a  feeling  of  astonishment  in  this  country  and  in  England,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  He  was  born  at  Cabot,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  1804. 
He  was  scarcely  6  years  old  when  he  began  to  show  the  wonderful  powers  he  soon 
after  displayed  of  performing  all  sorts  of  arithmetical  operations.  His  father,  who 
had  not  given  him  any  other  instruction  than  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  at  small 
country  schools,  was  surjurised  to  hear  him  repeating  one  day  the  products  of  several 
numbers.  The  news  of  this  infant  prodigy  soon  circulated  through  the  neighbor- 
hpod,  and  the  father  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  and 
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flnallf  (0  visit  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1813.  The  yoang  Zerah  conld  deter- 
Bdine  with  the  greatest  facility  and  despatch  the  exact  number  of  minutes  or  seconds 
in  any  given  period  of  time.  He  could  tell  the  exact  product  arising  from  tne  mul- 
tiplication of  any  given  number,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  figures ;  or  when 
any  nnmber  consisting  of  six  or  seven  places  of  figures  was  proposed  to  him,  he 
could  determine,  with  expedition  and  ease,  all  the  factors  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. This  smgular  faculty  consequently  extended  Ur  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots  of  the  number  proposed ;  and  likewise  to  the  means  of  de- 
termining whether  it  be  a  prime  number. 

At  a  meeting  assembled  for  ihc  purpose  of  examining  his  wonderful  abilities, 
this  child  raised  the  number  S  progressively  to  the  sixteenth  power,  and  in  naming 
the  last  result,  881,474,976,710,656,  he  was  right  in  every  figure.  He  was  asked 
the  square  root  of  106929,  and  "  before  the  number  could  be  written  down,"  he  an- 
swered 327.  He  was  then  required  to  name  the  cube  root  of  268,336, I25,and,  with 
equal  facility  and  promptness,  replied  645.  One  of  the  party  requested  him  to 
name  the  factors  which  produced  the  number  247,483,  which  he  immediately  did 
by  mentioning  the  two  numbers,  941  and  263;  which  indeed  are  the  only  two 
Bombers  that  will  produce  it 

Another  proposed  171,395,  and  he  named  the  following  factors  as  the  only  ones 
that  would  produce  it,  viz.,  6X34279,  7x24485,  59x2905,  83X2063,  35X4897,  295X 
581,  and  413X415! 

He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36083,  but  he  immediately  replied 
that  it  had  none,  which,  in  fact  is  the  case,  as  36083  is  a  prime  number. 

One  gentleman  asked  him  how  many  minutes  there  were  in  48  years ;  and 
before  the  question  could  be  written  down  he  replied,  25,228,800,  and  instantly 
added  that  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  same  period  is  1,513,728,000.  In  one 
case  he  was  asked  to  tell  the  square  of  4395;  he  at  first  hesitated,  but  when  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  it,  he  said  it  was  19,316,020.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  hesitation,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  like  to  multiply  four  figures  by  four  fig- 
ures ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  1  found  out  another  way :  I  multiplied  293  by  293,  and 
then  multiplied  this  product  by  the  number  15,  which  produced  the  same  result." 
On  another  occasion  the  Duke  of  Olouceater  asked  him  the  product  of  21,734,  mul- 
tiplied by  543;  he  instantly  replied  11,801,562;  but  upon  some  retnarks  being 
made,  the  child  said  he  had,  in  his  own  mind,  multiplied  65202  by  181.  Although, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  evident  that  4395  is  equal  to  293x15,  and  consequently 
that(4395)"=(293)"X(15)*;  and  that  in  the  second  case  543  is  equal  to  181X3, 
and,  consequently,  thai  21734x(  181x3)  =(21734x3)Xl81;  yet  it  is  wonderfully 
remarkable  that  such  a  combination  should  have  been  perceived  by  the  child  at  a 
glance^  when  the  best  mathematical  head  would  require  some  serious  attention  to 
attain  the  same  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  marvellous  child, 
like  Jedediah  Buxton,  possessed  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  some  important  properties 
of  numbers  which  died  with  him.  With  the  belief  that,  if  his  mind  received  a  proper 
degree  of  cultivation,  he  would  be  able  to  divulge  the  mode  by  which  he  operated, 
and  to  point  out  some  new  principles  of  calculation,  a  number  of  gentlemen  took 
Zerah  under  their  patronage,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soperintending  his  education,  but  it  was  perceived  that,  contrary  to  the  most 
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ma^ffdae  expe«tad»ii8,  as  he  prognmed  in  his  Btndtes,  he  was  losmg,  ahnoet  in  aa 
iorrerse  ratio,  these  wonderful  powers  of  extemporaneous,  or  we  may  better  say  in- 
fiii)r£vexide«i)ation  which  made  his  ihme. 

About  fhe  some  tine,  anoflier  wonderful  boy,  xfC  the  same  astonishing  capacity 
fer  mental  calculations,  made  his  appearance  in  London.  His  name  was  Cieorge 
Bidder,  somamed  the  *<  calculating  prodigy."  On  tRe  6lh  of  April,  1815,  he  was 
iBtrodnced  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  by  tfte  Bishop  «f  Salisbury,  before  which  he 
exhibited  h  is  «urpri«ng  talems.  "  Of  these  talents,**  says  his  biographer,  <  we  can-» 
not  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  exprees  our  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
would  be  Tain  to  attempt  to  account  for  them,  Tipofi  any  of  the  known  principles  by 
which  our  usual  calculations  are  performed ;  but  we  can  testify  to  die  rapidity  and 
precision  of  his  answers  in  an  innumerable  number  of  questions  of  considerable 
intricacy.  A  Tery  lew  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  he  was  not  inferior  to 
Zerah  Colburn  or  Jedediah  Buxton.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  queen  asked  hiok 
what  number  multiplied  by  itself  wo^d  produce  36,372,961,  he  answered  in  ei^hi 
««cimd9, 6031. 

How  many  mmutes  in  49  years?— he  answered  in  two  seconds,  26j754,400. 

Multiply  4698  by  4696— he  answered  22,071,204. 

From  3,287,625  scfbtract  2,313,756— he  anspp^ered  ^43,^69. 

Multiply  5  eight  times  by  itself— he  answered  1,953,125. 

A  Tcry  fbw  years  ago,  the  Paris  Press  resounded  loudly  with  a  series  of  experi- 
ments  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  wonderful  character,  performed  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Bciences  by  a  young  Corsican  boy,  of  about  eight  years  of 
age,  named  Giacomo  ManglamelU.  Without  hairing  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  or«yen  of  the  use  and  power  of  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals, and  without  having  bestowed  any  particular  attention  en  the  subject,  he 
was  found  to  possess,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  singular  faculty  of  solving  a  great 
variety  of  very  difficult  arithmetical  questions,  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  mind, 
and  without  the  usual  assistance  of  any  visible  symbol  or  contrivance.  The  Royal 
Academy  did  for  him  what  had  been  done  in  England  for  the  young  Zerah 
Colbum  ]  the  members  took  him  under  their  care,  voted  a  f\ind  to  secure  his  educa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  make  an  immortel  of  him  at  some  future  day.  But  here  again, 
the  result  has  proved  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  young  Zerah.  Although 
they  have  placed  the  young  Mangiamelli  in  one  of  the  most  renowned  colleges  of 
Paris,  wbere  the  greateBt  erne  1«  tuketi  xtC  liic  iniprovenrent  uf  his  mind,  yet,  as  ttm 
Utde  wonder  growa  In  years  and  in  knowledge,  it  has  been  found,  and  was  so  stated 
in  all  the  Paris  papers  a  few  months  ago,  that  his  mental  calculating  faculdes,  so 
wonderful  a  few  years  ago,  diminish  every  day  at  a  rate  which  threatens  a  complete 
extinction  of  them  in  a  short  time. 

Without  commenting  upon  the  singularity  of  these  facts,  upon  the  strange  sim- 
ultaneousness  of  the  appearance  of  these  young  wonders,  and  upon  the  nature  of 
their  incomprehensible  and  truly  prodigious  faculty  for  mental  calculations,  1  cannot 
take  leave  of  them,  however,  without  noticing  that  a  great  difference  exists  between 
tiie  prodigious  faculty  with  which  they  were  endowed  and  that  which  must  be  un- 
derstood by  "  faculty  of  memory."  We  perceive  that  the  strength  of  their  memories 
was  momentary.  They  ooold  retain  Mparately  ra  their  mind  the  qilotients  of  any 
part«f  their  e^emporaneoos  calcoiatioiM^  aad  distiagiiish  them  from  one  another 
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with  a  mo«t  astonishing  precision ;  but  it  is  not  said  whether  they  oonld  retain  the 
result  of  their  various  calculations  any  length  of  timei  whidi  is  not  at  aU  probabtei 
else  their  enthusiastic  biographers  would  have  stated  it  with  emphasis.  They 
had  not  then  what  is  properly  denominated  "  memory  of  figures  f^  cdthough  Dr. 
Wallis  and  Jedediah  Buxton,  besides  their  ^  memory  for  calculation"  appear  to  have 
been  gif\ed  with  the  former  to  a  certain  degree.  But  the  most  remarkable  specimen 
of  memory  for  recollecting  figures,  and  performing  at  the  same  time  mental  calcu- 
lations, not  by  intuitive  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Buxton,  Zerah  Colburn,  George 
Bidder,  and  Giacomo  Mangiamelli,  but  hy  the  direct  application  of  the  powers  of 
reasoning,  which  presents  an  incomparable  degree  of  difficulty  and  superiority  of 
mind,  the  most  remarkable  specimen,  I  say,  of  this  kind  of  memory,  ever  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history,  is  that  given  to  ^e  scientific  world  in  the  last  century,  by 
the  celebrated  Swiss  mathematician,  Leonard  Euler.  The  mere  examination  of 
his  mathematical  works^  containing  more  than  600  different  treatises  on  the  most  ab- 
stract and  transcendental  questions  of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  science  of 
Mathematics,  would  suffice  to  convince  any  one  that  the  relations  and  properties  of 
numbers  must  have  been  as  intimately  familiar  to  his  mind  as  the  molecules  of  a 
chemical  combination  are  sympathetic  to  each  other. 

Ab  regards  his  '*  memory  for  figures,  and  for  mental  calculations,"  the  only  object 
which  we  have  now  in  view,  I  shall  quote  Condorcet's  own  words  from  his  prize 
Eulogy  of  that  great  man.* 

There  exists,  he  says^  in  mathematical  analysis  a  great  number  of  formulas  of 
usual  and  almost  daily  application ;  Mr.  Euler  knew  them  all  by  heart,  and  had 
them  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  He  was  so  familiar  with  them  that  he  used  to 
repeat  them  in  scientific  conversations  or  discussions  without  committing  a  single 
mistake.  When  Mr.  D'Alembert,  the  celebrated  geometrician,  visited  him  at  Berlin, 
he  was  astounded  at  the  prodigious  power  of  memory  he  exhibited ; — a  power  which 
proved  Euler's  mind  to  be  gifted,  as  it  was  in  fact,  with  immense  vigor,  absolute 
precision  and  deep  impressibility.  Finally,  his  extreme  facility  for  calculating  from 
memory,  and  remembering  figures,  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  creditable  if  the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  history  of  his  scientific  works 
had  not  accustomed  our  minds  to  look  at  such  prodigies  without  astonishment 

With  the  view  to  exercise  his  children  upon  the  extraction  of  roots,  he  had  formed 
for  his  own  use  a  table  of  tlie  six  first  powers  of  all  the  numbero,  from  one  to  one 
hundred,  and  had  also  classified  this  gigantic  legion  of  figures  in  his  memory,  fVom 
the  first  to  the  last,  and  with  the  utmost  /legre«  of  ftxiirtnpgB. 

Two  of  his  pupils  having  once  calculated,  down  to  the  17th  term,  a  converging 
series,  very  complicated  in  their  results,  although  sustained  by  a  written  calculation^ 
happened  to  difier  one  unit  at  the  fiftieth  figure.  They  both  called  upon  their  great 
master  to  settle  the  question.  Euler,  who  at  that  time,  like  Homer,  Galileo  and 
Milton,  had  lost  his  sight  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  undertook  the  revision  of  the 
whole  calculation  from  the  mere  assistance  of  his  memory,  and  his  decision  upoa 
the  controverted  question  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  truth. 

Now  let  us  quit  the  mathematical  memories,  for  those  two  branches  of  that  happy 
fhcuUy  which  are  by  far  the  most  inleresting  in  their  applications,  if  not  more  im- 
portant 5  I  mean  the  memory  of  prose  and  poetry. 

*  Elogd  ds  Leonard  Enter  pur  Cendoresl. 
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VII.  The  ancieiiis  have  handed  down  te  us  a  fbw  specimene,  truly  wonderful,  of 
this  ioappreeiable  kind  of  memory,  although  not  more  00  than  some  modern  speci- 
mens,  of  which  we  ehatl  speak  hereafter. 

The  fir^  of  them  ia  mentioned  by  Seneca,  when  speaking  of  his  intimate  friend 
Portins  Latro,  whose  memory  was  so  good,  he  says,  as  to  permit  him  to  retain  all 
the  speeches  he  had  heard  d^aimed  by  the  public  orators  of  Rome,  without  ever 
inding  his  memory  deficient  even  in  a  single  word.  We  might  characterize  this 
extraordinary  faculty  of  Seneca's  friend  by  the  name  of  '^Memory  of  Speeches," 
which  would  have  made  of  him,  in  our  days,  a  most  capital  reporter. 

Next  to  Latro,  comes  the  great  orator  H(»^nsius,  the  Henry  Clay  of  ancient 
Rome,  one  who  would  have  led  an  unparalleled  name  in  the  history  of  Roman  elo- 
quence, ii'  Cicero,  the  Daniel  Webster  of  his  time,  had  not  been  bom  to  share  with 
him  the  applause  and  respect  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  admiration  of  ^posteri* 
ty.  His  memory  was  so  powerAii  and  so  perfectly  to  be  depended  upon,  that  he 
used  to  compose  his  orations  almost  constantly  from  memory,  without  writing  a  sin- 
gle word ;  and  alte  he  had  thus  composed  a  discourse  and  committed  it,  he  could 
always  deliver  it  word  for  word,  without  change  or  mistake.  Nothing  that  he  had 
once  committed  to  his  faitbM  memory  would  &il  him  when  called  forth.  Whatever 
he  had  written  or  publisfaed ;  whatever  had  been  said  by  his  opponent  in  the  pleadr 
iog  of  any  case ;  every  thing  was  constantly  present  to  his  memory.  This  faculty, 
•ays  Pliny,  was  carried  in  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  prodigy.  It  is  reported  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wager  with  a  friend  of  his,  he  passed  a  whole  day  at  a  public  auction 
room,  and  that  aAer  the  sale  was  over,  he  rendered  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had 
been  sold,  of  the  prices  of  each  thing,  of  the  name  of  each  bidder,  every  one  in  the 
proper  order  as  had  been  marked  upon  the  book,— all  this  without  mistakmg  in  one 
single  instance,  as  was  corroborated  by  the  auctioneer,  who  followed  him  upon  his 
book  as  he  was  repeating  ih»  articles. 

After  Hortensius,  comes  one  of  the  haf^iest  among  those  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
imperial  throne  of  Roi*e,  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Whether  his  memory,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Otho,  had  any  iriBuence,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  accession  to  the  supreme 
rank,  is  not  mentioned  b^llhe  authors  of  his  age.  But  that  which  all  bis  original  biog- 
raphers have  unanimously  agreed  upon  is,  that  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
power  of  memory  reaUy  prodigious  and  almost  universal. 

It  is  asserted  that,  like  Cyrus,  he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  of  his  vari- 
ous armies.  Like  Seneca,  he  could  repeat  any  number  of  words  either  written  or 
qpoken  to  him ;  but,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  all  his  biographers  have  reported, 
that  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  amusement  to  him  to  repeat,  word  for  word,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  or  from  any  part  pointed  out  to  him,  any  book  that  he  had 
read  but  once  with  the  intention  of  remembering  it. 

From  Adrian  we  come  down  to  the  eleventh  century  before  we  meet  with  any 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  memory.  Justus  Lipsus,  a  Flemish  wri- 
ter of  great  celebrity  in  his  time,  is  the  first  one  we  find  recorded  in  modem  annals. 
Victorio  Rossi  relates  that  he  (Lipsus)  knew  by  heart  the  whole  of  Tacitus.  So 
aecmate  was  his  memory  that,  on  one  oecaeion,  he  gave  to  hk  fri«iids  the  moat 
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extraordinary  exhibitions  ever  heard  of,  either  before  or  after  him.  He  consenled 
to  have  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  and  his  body  fastened  to  a  post,  while  one 
would  questioii  him  from  any  part  of  a  Tacitus,  in  Latin,  spreeul  before  every  one 
of  &e  party.  A  person  stood  by  his  side  with  a  poniard  in  bis  hand ;  and  the  agree- 
ment was,  that  this  man  should  stab  him  to  the  heart  if  he  committed  (kto  mistake* 
in  any  passage  asked  of  him ;  or  that  the  party  should  inflict  upon  him  any  corpo* 
real  punishment  they  might  choose,  if  he  made  a  mistake  in  one  single  instance. 

About  the  same  time,  a  Freneh  poet  by  the  nctme  of  Nicholas  Bourbon  was  as* 
tonnhing  the  Parisians  in  reciting  with  the  same  exaotnesi,  though  DSt  in  the  sam« 
bold  manner,  the  French  History  of  ChaneeBer  de  Thou,*  and  the  Eulogies  of 
Paolo  Qiovio,  which  were  in  his  estimation  what  the  works  of  Homer  were  to  Alex^ 
ander  the  Gh-eat,  and  for  which  he  doubtless  would  have  gotten  a  golden  case  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  had  he  been  the  victor  of  another  Darius,  and  conqueror  of 
modem  Asia. 

It  is  said  that  Avicenna,  the  famous  Arabian  physician,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  could  repeat  word  for  word  the  whole  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics ;  and 
that  George  Vogan  de  Arrezo  knew  by  heart,  line  after  Kne,  the  whole  of  VlrgiPs 
.^leid,  which  he  had  learned  when  at  school. 

Klopstock,  the  celebrated  German  Epic  poet,  is  said  also  to  have  possessed  in  tho 
same  manner  Homer's  Illiad,  learned  when  he  was  at  the  school  of  Porta. 

We  find  also  that  Henry  de  Mesme,  a  French  magistrate  of  the  17th  centnry, 
had  such  a  memory  that  be  could  repeat  Homer  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  mth* 
out  omission ;  and  that  Thomas  Vincent,  an  English  minister  of  the  Cbspel,  had 
learned  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  by  iieart  He  did  this,  as  be 
often  said,  "  not  knowing  but  they  who  took  from  him  his  pulpit,  might,  in  time,  de» 
mand  his  Bible  also." 

Yet,  however  remarkable  may  appear  these  modem  specimens  of  extraordinary 
memories,  if  we  must  continne  to  rely  upon  the  same  scattered  records  frcmi  whence 
these  facts  have  been  gathered,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  all  been  excelled  by 
three  or  four  other  high  priests  of  Mnemosyne,  whose  natural  memcriea  have  net 
yet  been  equalled. 

One  of  these  is  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  celebrated  Italian  philologist  It  has  beea 
afRrmed  by  every  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  acquired  line  byline,  in  the  Greeh^ 
and  in  the  short  space  of  21  days,  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  1 

The  next  is  the  celebrated  Bibliopolist  and  Philosopher,  Magliabacehi,  bora  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1633.  His  knowledge  of  books,  says  his  biographer,  was  al- 
most beyond  credibility.  By  means  of  his  extraordinary  memory  and  incessant  ap- 
plication, he  became  more  conversant  with  literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  could  readily  direct  an  author  to  all  the  existing 
known  works  which  treated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  subject  on  whidi 
he  was  writing.  So  accurate  and  full  was  his  information  on  that  subject,  that  he 
was  surnamed  by  his  contemporaries  **  the  Living  Library,"  The  great  learning,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  mainly  to  his  prodigious  powers  of  memory,  gained  for  him 
the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  European  world,  although  he  vms  in  his  private 
manner  of  living  of  a  most  boorish  and  superlative  eccentricity.  Louis  XIV.  always 
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Another  wbm  CrebUlaO)  the  famous  French  tragic  poet  It  ia  a  fact  well  auUiett-^ ' 
ticated  that  he  never  wrote  down  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  numerous  tragedieB 
wl^ia  composing  Ifaem,  He  w««  in  the  hahit  of  earrying  on  the  whole  proeesa  of 
conipositiQn  to  his  memory.  Corrections,  additions,  soppressioiiB,  every  thing  -waa 
done  in  this  manner,  and  never  m»til  the  day  previous  to  the  one  on  which  he  was 
pledged  to  driver  hk  manuscript  to  the  reading  of  the  Rojral  Theatre  committee, 
would  he  begin  to  place  hk  work  upon  'psptar. 

After  Crebinoa  we  find  another  specimen  no  less  remarkable  of  natoiel  memo- 
ry, in  a  Belgian  nobleman,  named  Baron  Be3rts,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1702,  and 
who  died  in  the  year  1833,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  hcul  visited,  says  Ms  biographer, 
every  portion  of  (Germany  and  Italy.  His  learning  was  so  varied  and  at  the  same 
time  so  deep,  that  Napoleon  used  to  call  him  '^  an  animated  library.''  Mathematica- 
and  the  ancient  classical  languages  had  been  more  particulariy  the  favorite  subjects 
of  his  usual  studies.  His  memory  was  so  prodigious  that,  even  towards  the  latter 
days  of  his  old  age,  he  was  able  to  recite  all  the  tragediea  of  Sophodes  and  Eo- 
ripides.  He  knew  grammatically  four  ancient  and  six  modem  languages.  Hk 
memory  was  so  retentive  that  he  could  recite  without  error  the  dates  of  all  the  treir' 
ties  of  peace,  and  the  places  where  they  were  concluded,  from  the  year  1550  dowa 
to  our  days,  besides  an  immense  number  of  other  dates  connected  with  general  hk- 
tory,  literature,  or  science. 

But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  strength  of  natural  memo* 
ry  we  meet  with,  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  an  individual  whose  name,  it  appears^ 
has  not  been  preserved,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  juxtaposition  with  the  two  bright 
est  names  of  the  last  century,  Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire,  who,  like  two  stan 
of  the  first  magnitude,  shining  in  the  vicinity  of  a  smaller  one,  eaused  him  to  disap- 
pear by  absorbing  his  light 

During  his  aSf&ur  at  the  philosophical  and  literary  Court  of  Berlin,  VoUaiira 
used  to  charm  the  leisure  hours  of  the  poet  king  in  his  evening  tfan«-/S;ipon  parties  at 
his  delightful  residence  of  San s-Soncis,  by  reciting  ^e  latest  of  hk  poatieal  pro- 
ductions. Upon  some  of  these  evem'ngs  Voltaire  tallied  moth  of  a  forthcoming 
poem,  which  he  boldly  styled  *'  the  most  beantiftil  thing  that  he  had  ever  wrtttan,  att 
a  subject  as  interesting  as  netr." 

The  curiosity  of  Frederick  was  very  much  excited  by  these  half  eoofidenots^ 
and  as  he  could  get  no  fbrthcr  light  on  the  subject,  he  kept  silent,  resolved  to  wait 
with  patience  until  the  day  of  a  more  eompieta  revelation  shofuld  coma.  When 
Voltaire  had  completed  hk  poem,  an  evening  par^,  at  whidi  was  ta  be  ga^ered  ikm 
Hite  of  Berlin  aristocracy  in  scienoes,  Hterature,  fine  art%  dbc,  was  arranged  by 
die  king  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  reading  of  thk  ne»  Blerary  chef^awar^ 
by  the  poet  himself.  The  company  being  assembled,  Voltaira^  with  radisttt  aalia- 
fhction  unfolded  his  manuscript,  written  upon  the  richest  veUn^  and  omamented  with 
rose  ribbons;  as  he  proceeded  in  the  reading|  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
noble  audience,  the  poem  was  pronounced  a  real  gem,  and  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  poetical  eenceptions  h»  had  e««ry6tpro«hieed.  Upon  thk  declaration 
Frederick  krugfaingly  asked  Voltaire  whatber  ha  thouglrt  the  aompany  were  aale^ 
or  whether  he  was  himself  dreaming,  ia  come  so  boldly  tanad  la  than  ^aa  a  itaia 
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peesB,"  isertaiAiy  moit  beantiftd  mid  wiblimely  poetical,  bvt  wyofi  one  of  his  oAboiv 
had  composed  and  submitted  to  his  royal  criticism  a  few  months  before. — Soon  after 
which,  added  tile  long,  the  anginal  maooserfpt  was  loaij  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  skieel 

At  dua  unexpected  declaration  Voltaire,  thnnderstrack,  as  it  were,  ooold  only 
find  words  to  dmllenge  the  king  to  prodtice  immediately,  if  possible,  as  motrnttHa- 
Ue  proof  of  such  an  unteaable  assertioii.  Frederick  gave  ingUmier  an  order  to 
cose  of  his  pages.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  young  officer  in  uniform  entered  the 
room.  The  king  asked  him  if  he  had  found  the  lost  manuscript  of  his  poem.  He 
answered  no,  but  that  fortunately  he  had  learned  it  by  heart  before  he  brought  it  to  his 
Bftajesty.  The  king  commanded  him  to  recite  the  poem,  which  he  did  immediately, 
with  the  most  perfect  ease,  without  making  the  slightest  deWation  from  Voltaire's 
manuscript,  to  the  amazement  of  Voltaire  himself,  and  to  the  indescribable  aston* 
isbment  of  the  audience. 

The  chronicler  of  this  interesting  anecdote  states  that  Voltaire,  feeling  both  an- 
gry and  confused  at  this  inexplicable  mystery,  controlled  his  emotions  before  the 
Bang,  and  slowly  tearing  his  manuscript  into  pieces,  threw  the  fragments  into  the 
fire  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  King,  feeling  that  the  joke  had  been  carried 
lar  enough,  stoppc^l  the  great  poet  by  telling  him  that  all  this  was  the  mere  result 
of  an  ejBperimeot  he  had  been  making  with  the  young  stranger,  who  had  boasted 
that  his  memory  was  capable  of  accomplishing  the  most  herculean  tasks.  In  order 
to  prove  the  strength  of  this  almost  supernatural  power  of  memory,  he  had  be^i 
placed  behind  a  curtain,  and  while  Voltaire  was  reciting  a  poem,  he  had  classified 
in  his  mind  each  word,  each  line,  and  each  page,  just  in  the  precise  order  that  the 
poet  had  read  them  '  This  scene,  of  course,  afibrded  much  amusement  to  all  pres- 
ent^ and  to  none  more  than  to  Voltaire  himself.  The  young  stranger  at  the  request 
of  the  King,  wrote  down  the  poem  for  its  author.  Singularly  enough,  we  find  no 
other  mention  of  this  wonderful  man  in  those  days,  although  such  a  memory  as 
he  possessed,  should  have  given  his  name  a  place  among  the  first  of  his  age  and 
country. 

This  maemotedinic  anecdote  has  been,  however,  superseded  in  singttlarityj  if 
not  in  interest,  by  the  one  concerning  the  Pope  Clement  VI.  It  is  related  that  in 
the  midst  of  a  popular  riot  in  which  he  happened  to  be  involved,  his  Holiness  re- 
ceived a  severe  bbw  on  the  back  of  the  head  from  a  club,  which  knocked  him  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  Before  this  accident,  his  faculty  of  reooUection  was  of  the  poor- 
est; but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  he  found  him- 
self possessed  of  such  a  wonderful  power  of  memory,  that  he  could  remember 
whole  books  after  a  stngle  reading. 

I  think  it  would  be  entirely  superfluous  to  assure  the  reader  that  no  course  of  this 
kind  Shan  be  attempted  to  give  the  proselytes  of  my  system  even  a  more  wonderful 
power  d*  memory  than  ttmX  of  his  Holiness  Clement  VI. 

RECAPITULATION. 

YIII.  Now,  let  us  come  to  some  coDdoeioos  upon  the  subject  just  illustrated,  be- 
fore entering  upon  our  iUuskations  of  the  meet  efideni  syslam  of  nmamonica  hith- 
erto teaemaHndei  or  i 
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We  have  hitherto  seen  how  strictly  circumscribed  in  their  appKcations  were  tha 
various  specimens  9r natural  memory  juet  meDtioned,  though  in  some  instances  tnHf 
wonderful,  and  almost  unbounded  in  their  powers. 

But  it  is  not  less  worthy  our  remarks,  to  consider  how  small  has  been  the  number 
of  those  who  were  thus  endowed  by  nature  with  this  transcendent  faculty,  among 
the  countless  generations  of  all  countries  which  have  successively  appeared  and 
disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  since  the  first  records  of  mankind.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  since  the  Mosaic 
flood  only,  were  carefully  placed  by  the  side  of  one  another,  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  our  globe  from  pole  to  pole,  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet !  or  more  than  one  hundred  corpses  piled  one  upon 
another  1  and  yet,  not  over  fifty  mortals  have  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ry curiosities,  as  having  possessed  an  extraordinary  power  of  natural  memory.  But 
admitting,  even,  that  every  one  of  those  prominent  geniuses  who,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  have  placed  themselves  by  their  vast  learning  at  die  head  of  the  science^ 
literature,  and  the  arts,  was  endowed  with  a  power  of  memory  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Varro,  Didyrous,  and  Voltaire,  yet,  how  insignificant  will  their  number  appear  whea 
compared  to  the  numberless  generations  which  have  successively  sunk  into  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  since  the  revival  of  mankind.* 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  characteristic  features  of  natural  memory,  in  its 
powers  and  its  applications,  it  remains  now  to  treat  of  Art^ficiai  Memory  in  it« 
predominant  characteristics,  and  to  examine  the  facts  existing  in  fiivor  of  its  applica- 
tions, or  against  them. 

*  The  vniDersal  mortality  since  the  flood,  as  quoted  in  the  previous  allusioD,  has  been  esti- 
mated 26,628,843,285,075,840  deaths,  or  twenty-six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twen^-eight  bil- 
Uonel  Ac,— Nod-  York  Omrrior  dts  Etats  Unis,  Oct.  13, 1842. 
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ON    ARTIFICIAL    MEMORY 

ANDTBB 

THEORY  OF  NATURAL  MEMORY. 


Although  artificial  memory  is  the  main  object  I  hare  in  riew,  as  the  title  of  the 
present  chapter  indicates,  yet,  in  a  discussion  having  for  its  object  memory  princi- 
pally, we  could  not  reasonably  enter  upon  the  question,  without  having  a  clear 
conception,  by  proper  definitions,  of  tlie  difference  existing  between  natural  and 
artificial  memory.  I  apprehend  that  the  reader  will  most  likely  be  startled  at  the 
novelty,  and  even  strangeness  of  some  of  the  propositions^  which  will  here  be  pre- 
sented. This  will  be  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  intention  of  the  present 
work  will  not  allow  me  the  possibility  of  entering  into  particular  illustrations  of  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  some  of  these  propositions;  which  will  be  done 
at  length  in  my  work  on  the  "  Principles  and  universal  application  of  the  System." 
Yet  I  will  try  to  combine  clearness  with  brevity,  and,  however  singular  may  appear, 
to  the  metaphysical  reader,  some  of  these  propositions  alluded  to,  I  request  of  his 
longanimity  to  wait  for  their  complete  developments,  in  the  work  just  mentioned, 
before  passing  judgment  upon  their  character.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  have  placed 
them  here  as  the  precursive  indications  of  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  causes  and 
formation  of  memory  and  recoUedion,  which,  I  confidently  believe,  will,  at  once  and 
forever,  settle. that  important  metaphysical  question,  hitherto  so  full  of  uncertainties. 

At  this  announcement,  I  see  the  skeptical  reader  smiling  ironically  while  shak- 
ing gently  his  head ;  and  this  incredulity  I  can  readily  understand. 

Indeed,  so  many  theories  have  been  given  upon  the  origin,  natttre,  caueei,  locor 
fiony  and  functions  of  this  important  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers of  ancient  and  modem  times,  Uiat,  aAer  such  men  as  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Locke,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  Condillac,  Reid,  Hume,  Kant,  Cousin, 
Abercrombie,  and  others,  to  promise  any  thing  new  and  interesting  on  this  subject, 
may  appear  to  the  learned  reader  presumptuous.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
perusal  of  the  theory  referred  to,  will  not,  when  it  appears,  prove  entirely  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  Inquiring  mind,  but  will  deserve  his  attention  if  only  as  a  metaphysi- 
cal novelty,  aud  perhaps  obtain  a  share  of  his  approbation. 
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NATURAL  Am>  ARTIFICIAL  MEMORY. 

DBFINITI0N8. 

L  By  Abtificial  Memory,  we  understand,  simply,  the  power  of  reooHeeling 
facts  and  events,  by  means  of  condUioncd  atsociatioTiSj  which  must  first  be  called  for, 
in  order,  by  their  assistance,  to  get  at  the  facts  associated  with  them.  This  defini- 
tioQ  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  hereaiUr  (page  48),  when  treating  of  artificial 
aenM>ry  in  particular. 

The  leading  features  of  natural  memory  may  be  classified  under  four  general 
heads: — L  Recollection.  2.  Remembrance.  3.  Reminiscence.  4.  Conception  or 
invention,  and  imagination, — collateral  phenomena  of  memoiy  which  are  too  close- 
ly connected  with  each  other  to  be  separated. 

II.  By  Natural  Memory  I  understand  (he  (acuity  of  retaining  the  impression 
of  any  event  or  facts,  or  series  of  events  and  facts,  without  the  assistance  ofsysiem-' 
<Uic  associations,  which  must  be  distingoisbed  fhim  natural  associationsj  a  concomi- 
tant feature  of  natural  memory,  properly  so  called,    (a) 

III.  Recollection  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  recall  to  our  mind,  at  will,  the 
facts  or  events  which  we  have  treasured  in  our  memory. 

IV.  Remembrahoe,  though  used  occasionally  as  a  synooym  of  recollection,  dif- 
fers from  the  latter  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  implies  the  occurring  to  the 
mind  of  an  idea  (6)  or  notion^  spontaneously,  or  with  an  imperceptible  mental  ex- 
ertion, while  the  other  implies  more  particularly,  the  act  of  recollecting  ideas  or 
notions  which  do  not  occur  to  the  mind  spontaneously. 

Y.  Reminiscence  is  that  modification  of  memory  by  which  ideas  or  notiom^ 
formerly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  subsequently  forgotten,  are  acddentaUy^ 
or  suddenly,  recalled  to  the  memory  without  the  exertion  of  the  will. 

VI.  By  CoNCBpnoN,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  memory,  I  / 
understand  the  power  o^  forming  in  one's  mind,  images,  ox  ideas  and  notions,  from 
tlie  remembrance  of  the  things  we  already  know,  (c)  Thus,  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  , 
a  musician,  conceives  a  painting,  a  poem,  or  an  aria,  ois  he  proceeds  in  the  composi^ 
tion  of  his  work,  and  aided  by  imagination,  (d)  adorns  the  cubject  with  fanciftU 
or  imaginary  accessories,  or  even  with  real  associations,  to  give  life  to  his  concep- 
tions. Thus  invention  is  the  equivalent  of  conception ;  conception  the  mediate  deri- 
vation of  remembrance ;  and  imagination,  which  is  the  synonym  of  inspiration,  is  n 
natural  concomitant  of  conception ;— whether  the  composition  be  purely  chimerical, 
fanciful,  or  imaginative,  or  conceived  from  the  mediate  remembrance  of  facts  or 
events. 

VII.  The  images  of  the  things  we  remember  are  produced  mechanically  in 
the  sensorium,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  spirit  and  the  senses  u|»n  a  particu- 
lar set  of  organs,  the  ensemble,  or  combination  of  which,  I  call  the  tn  wcwo^/bcttt,  or 
locus  in  quern  radii  m^morice  colliguntvr  to  form  the  images  of  facts  or  events 
which  we  remember. 

VIII.  Thus  the  formation  or  origin  of  memory  being  essentially  the  result  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  impressions  left  in  the  sensorium,  through  the  mrsdium 
of  the  Jive  senses,  memory  then  is  naturally  composed  of  five  diflerent  shades  of 
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pereeptumsy  which  I  shall  define,  for  the  sake  of  simplid^  and  clearness^  hj 

calling— 

1st  Perceptive  memory^  the  recollection  of  the  images^  or  ideas  and  notions  of 

the  things  we  have  seen^  in  nature  or  mentally. 

2d.  Auditive  memory^  the  recollection  of  the  things  which  we  have  heard. 
3d.  Sapitive  memory,  the  remembrance  of  the  things  which  we  have  tasted, 
4th.  Olfaciive  memory^  the  remembrance  of  the  things  which  we  have  smelted^ 
5th.  Contactive  memory,  the  recollection  of  the  surfaces  or  forms  which  we 

have  pdLped  or  handled. 


DIVISION   OP  NATURAL  M£M0aY. 

IX.  By  the  synthesis  of  the  foregoing  division  or  analysis,  we  obtain  three 
grand  divisions  of  nattn^al  memory,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  operative  characters, 
though  similar  in  their  results. 

The  first  kind  I  shall  call  mechanical,  the  second  rational,  and  the  third 
INTU8-8U8CEPTIVE  (tf)  memory. 


ARGUMRNTATION.     MECBANIOAL  MEMORY. 

X  When  a  child,  at  school,  is  bound  to  learn  a  certain  number  of  lines  within 
a  given  time,  under  the  threat  of  a  certain  penalty,  we  see  him  walking  to  and  fro, 
and  repeating  aloud  portion  aAer  portion  of  his  lesson,  until  ailer  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  repetttume,  he  finally  retains  and  repeats  the  whole  with  more  or  less 
accuracy.  The  remembrance  of  the  subject  or  facts  (hue  learned,  by  any  person, 
is  what  I  call  m^cha$iical  natural  memory.  I  call  it  so  for  this  reason  only :  that 
judgment,  reason,  and  attention,  at  least  concentrated  attention,  are  not  called  into 
action,  or  at  all  events  in  a  very  slight  degree,  in  the  formation  of  such  acquired 
memory.  The  sense  of  hearing  and  the  mechanical  motion  of  the  lips  form  the 
greater  portion  of  the  basis  of  recollection  in  this  instance.  So  true  is  this  asser- 
tion, theO,  if  you  ask  the  child  to  write  the  lesson  thus  learned  instead  of  reciting 
it,  you  will  often,  as  I  have  myself  experienced,  put  him  to  serious  inconvemence, 
and  however  well  he  may  know  his  lesson,  he  will  seldom  be  able  to  write  it 
through,  without  assisting  himself  vnconedouely  sometimes,  and  sometimes  una- 
voidably, by  moving  his  lips,  as  he  writes  down  the  words.  Yet  it  is  strange, 
diou^h  not  less  true,  that  the  memory  thus  acquired  is  usually  of  the  most  tenacious 
and  indelible  character,  and  often  remains  unimpaired  till  the  extinction  oflife. 
We  have,  among  a  hundred  others,  an  indubitable  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  our 
multiplicatioB  table.  When  we  answer  ex  abrupto  that  9  times  11  are  99,  or  10 
limes  12  are  l20,  it  is  by  the  means  of  pure  mechanical  memory  that  we  give  such 
answers ;  and  hecauee  we  have  all  learned  that  table  when  at  school,  after  repeating 
each  successive  portion  of  it  an  incalculable  number  of  times.  Thus  whether 
pleasing,  attractive,  and  congenial  to  our  taste  or  not,  by  constant  repetition  we  are 
eertain  to  learn  it  vtechamcally,  and  retain  it  with  more  or  less  tenacity. 
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MATIOHAL  MUIORT. 

XL  Wheh  guided  by  a  sense  of  necessity,  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  a 
simple  desire  for  information  we  enter  upon  a  subject,  which  we  desire  to  study, 
either  a  book,  a  pamting,  an  architectural  structure,  a  piece  of  music,  or  of  sculpture, 
dtc^  and  by  concentrating  our  attention  upon  the  study  we  have  in  view,  and  illu- 
minating the  paths  of  our  understanding  with  the  lights  of  reason  and  judgment,  w« 
remember,  afterwards,  the  particular  features  of  the  things  we  desired  most  to  learn, 
— the  memory,  ihu  acquired,  is  what  I  call  rational  memory. 

This  kind  of  memory  is  to  the  mind  what  a  neat  and  comfortable  dress  is  to  tfa« 
body;  for,  with  the  reooHection  arising  from  this  species  of  memory,  the  mind  feeb 
•  more  at  ease,  and  is  better  formed  and  shaped  for  its  various  duties ;  besides,  this 
wpedes  of  memory  is  more  certain,  and  more  at  command,  than  mechanical  me- 
mory;  less  flowery  but  more  solid  even  than  intus-susceptive  memory — as  having 
reason  judgment^  and  attention  for  its  basis. 


IICTUS-BUSOSPTIVB  MBMORT. 

XII.  When  we  admire,  at  random,  the  noble  forms  and  majestic  proportions  of 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  sculpture  or  architecture,  or  when  we  enjoy  the  pages  of 
an  interesting  book,  or  those  of  a  poem  blooming  with  poetical  charms,  or  contem- 
plate a  picture  glowing  with  natural  beauties  and  graces,  or  listen  to  the  sweet  mel- 
odies of  a  rapturous  strain  of  music,  if^  without  giving  any  serious  attention  to  the 
subjects  which  may  have  thus  temporarily  captivated  our  attention  \  if,  by  their  pure 
congeniality  to  our  mind,  and  without  9ur  trying  to  remember  any  particular  ones 
from  among  the  passages,  forms,  delineations,  or  cadences,  which  may  have  struck 
our  fancy,  sympathized  with  our  taste,  and  vibrated  in  unison  with  our  soul— if  we 
ihtis  retain  them  without  any  more  attention  or  effort,  as  it  daily  happens  to  so  many 
of  the  lovers  of  learning — the  memory  thus  easily  acquired  is  what  I  call  tntue-etm-' 
ceptive  memory.  In  fact  the  commemorative  organs  of  the  natural  memory,  in 
this  instance,  assimilate  to  themselves,  as  it  were,  those  component  parts  of  the  in- 
tellectoal  food,  which  constitute  knowledge,  and  which  are  most  congenial  to  the 
natural  turn  of  the  mind,  in  a  manner  neariy  similar  to  that  by  which  the  organized 
bodies  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  assimilate  to  themselves  the  nutritive 
molecules  of  the  sap,  and  the  chyle,  which  have  the  closest  affinity  to  their  material 
organization.  The  more  congenial  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  one's  mind  are  the  sub- 
jects of  his  studies,  the  more  quickly  will  this  sympathetic  assimilation  operate. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  pious  individual  (not  a  Tartufle)  will  learn  much  more  quickly  a 
canticle  than  a  Bacchanalian  song;  and  that  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  the  beautiful 
will  remember  ten  eclogues  of  Virgil  or  Theocritus,  before  he  could  learn  one  page 
of  ^Dickens'  Notes  for  general  circulation  "  or  twenty  lines  from  Miss  Martineau's 
travels  in  America. 

XIII.  The  same  prineiple  extends,  as  has  already  been  intimated  in  &e  preceding 
paragraph,  not  only  to  the  recollection  of  written  matterSj  either  in  prose,  poetry,  or 
music,  but  of  such  other  material  objects  as  paintings,  sculptures,  architectural  struo- 
tores,  etc,  and  generally  to  all  obfect$^  the  recolleeti<Mi  of  which  is  effected  throu|^ 
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the  medium  of  the  five  senaes.  This  remark  will  naturany  conduct  oi  to  the  som- 
mary  examioation  of  the  causes  of  the  diffisreot  degreea  of  sensibility  or  msensibili- 
ty  shown  in  the  exercise  of  memory. 


IMPRBSSIBILmr  OF  MEMORY. 

XIV.  None  wiU  probably  deny  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  could  describe  or 
draw  with  exactness,  from  mere  recollection,  the  ahsipe  of  a  Druidic,  or  erratic  rock, 
afler  having  examined  it,  even  with  the  greatest  interest  and  care ;  or  who  eould 
Irace  with  accuracy  a  row  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics  or  Chinese  characters,  though 
studied  with  considerable  attention ;  or  who  could  recollect  a  tune  as  unharmoniou* 
as  some  of  those  with  which  a  Congo  minstrel  accompanies  wpoa  the  tam-tam  (/)  • 
the  physical  contortions  of  a  panting  Terpsichore  of  Africa;  or  who  could  remem- 
ber the  lines  of  sudi  poe  try  as  was  sung  at  Attila's  table  with  rapturous  enthusiasm 
by  the  virtuosos  of  his  nomade  court  (g)  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  attraction,  no  link  of  congeniality  between  abrupt  delineations  or  forms, 
cacophonic  sounds,  or  unintelligible  images ;  and  the  strings  of  the  human  mind 
are  essentially  harmonious  in  their  nature,  when  rightly  put  in  vibration.  Such  is 
the  reason  why,  for  example,  mathematical  science  has  always  had  comparatively 
so  few  adepts,  owing  to  the  stifihees  of  its  language  and  character ;  while  botany, 
painting,  music,  and  poetry,  number  their  neophjrtes  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands. So  it  is  that  the  learning  of  algebraic  formute,  hieroglyphic  characters,  de- 
lineations of  abrupt  forms,  and  unharmonious  wordd  and  sounds,  require  the  repeated 
application  of  pure  mechanical  memory.  The  remembrance  of  mathematics,  how- 
ever, requiring  mechanical  memory  plus  judgment,  is  effected  with  less  difficulty  by 
certain  privileged  organizations.  But  the  recollection  of  rapturous  music,  (aitditive 
memory,)  of  a  harmonious  and  graceful  painting,  (perceptive  memory,)  of  a  volup- 
tuous perfume,  {olfactive  memory,)  of  a  savory  aliment,  (sapitive  memory,)  and  of 
a  velvet  surface  or  a  graceful  form,  {contactive  memory,)  is  almost  always  the  result 
of  mere  intus-tusceptive  memory,  for  reasons  obvious  to  the  sensible  and  educated 
reader. 

In  fact,  whoever  has  been  blessed  by  the  Deity  in  being  enabled  to  read  Homer 
and  Virgil  in  their  original  tongues,  to  listen  to  the  divine  harmonies  of  a  Mayer- 
baer,  to  gaze  at  the  sublime  conceptions  of  a  MichGiel  Angelo,  to  contemplate  the 
magnificent  productions  of  a  Canova,  and,  finally,  to  wander  among  the  glories  of 
Rome,  of  Paris,  and  of  London,  like  an  industrious  bee  among  the  flowers  of  a  Hy- 
mettian  garden ; — whoever  has  been  the  recipient  of  such  blessings,  needs  not  the 
assistance  of  mechanical  memory  to  store  his  mind  with  intellectual  gems  and  har- 
monies divine.  His  ears  will  always  be  ringing  with  rapturous  melodies,  and  his 
memory  loaded  with  glittering  visions  and  gorgeous  recollections  of  all  the  won- 
ders of  architecture,  melody,  painting,  and  literature,  with  which,  like  diamonds^ 
as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  this  trinitarian  head  of  the  old  world  is 
crowned ! 

The  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Niobe  group,  the  Venus  of  Medici,  and  the  Laocoon, 
will  be  oontinually  gleaming  in  the  wanderings  of  his  thoughts.  The  parting 
lamentation  of  Andromache,  the  love  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous,  wiU  be  continually  tingling  in  his  ears,  with  the  harmonies  of  the 
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Boguoiote*  (h)  Tht  majestic  St  Peter's,  the  mystic  Notre  Dame  and  the  gigantic 
St  Paul's,  will  ever  be  present  to  his  mind  as  Titanic  caryatides  holding  up  ^e 
dome  of  the  heavens.  And  he  will  often  contemplate  again  in  his  dreams  the 
Raphaels,  the  Guidos,  the  Correggios,  the  Rubens,  and  the  Claudes  before  which 
he  may  have  knelt,  in  the  ecstaey  of  his  admiration.  So  strong  an  impressioa 
will  these  glories  of  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  have  left  upon  his  mind,  that  he  will 
never  forget  them.  It  is  true  that  the  studious  and  meditative  observer  who  has 
OBce  stood  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  or  those  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  or  those  of  Palmyra,  Thebes,  and  Carthage  in  the  old  world,  or  upon 
those  of  Uzmal  and  Paleni^ue  in  the  new,  will  recollect  their  abrupt  configurations, 
with  less  difiiculty  often,  than  the  weU-defined  outlines  of  a  modem  monument^ 
however  grand  it  may  be^  But  these  also  have  become  an  object  of  a  certain  \ 
department  of  the  arts  and  even  the  subject  of  an  interesting  science.  It  is  true  \ 
that  the  shaking  graq»  of  time  have  levelled  them  to  the  ground,  and  the  rust  of 
centuries  has  coated  them  with  its  corrosive  breath ;  bui  the  sublime  classical  asso- 
ciations inseparable  from  the  past  existence  of  the  former,  and  the  still  more  sublime 
mystery  which  involves  the  past  and  the  present  of  the  latter,  and  seems  forever  to 
surround  them  with  a  veil  of  impenetrable  darkness,  are  stimulants  more  than 
requisite  V>  act  npcm  the  mental  fhculties  of  any  literary  philosopher,  without  the 
necessity  of  using  any  other  process  of  recollection  than  that  of  pure  intutsitscep- 
twe  memory. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  the  glories  of  Nature  so  diffusely  displayed  on  the 
face  of  creation,  that  will  more  gorgeously  enrich  his  memory,  than  all  the  wonders 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  united.  Look  around  and  see  the  myriads  of  flowers 
with  which  the  earth  is  spangled.  Behold  the  variegated  colors  of  their  brilliant 
petals,  their  elegance,  their  gracefulness,  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of  their  elastic 
stems,  and  the  freshness  of  their  mobile  leaves.  See  the  Iris  arcs  formed  around 
them  by  the  golden  dust  or  fecundating  pollen  of  their  stamina,  when  gently  agi- 
tated by  the  topaz  and  ruby-like  wings  of  the  fugitive  humming  bird,  or  the  incon- 
stant butterfly !  See  the  dew  drops  twinkling  like  crystalline  pearls  within  their 
velvet  corollas,  around  the  pistils  panting  and  trembling  with  love  and  voluptuous 
desires.  Breathe  those  sweetly  inebriating  perfumes,  with  whose  ambrosial  odors 
the  circumambient  atmosphere  is  impregnated  I 

Look  into  the  depths  of  the  seas  and  see  beside  the  pearls  of  Ormus  and  the 
corals  of  Ceylon,  the  flower-like  shells  and  the  gem-like  fishes  of  the  torridian 
latitudes,  with  which  their  silvered  sands  and  glaucous  rocks  are  peopled  f  Behold 
the  inlaid  mosaic-like  envelopes  of  those,  admire  the  gilded  silver  robes  of  these ! 

Look  into  the  shadowy  groves,  or  the  wilds  of  the  forests,  and  see  the  myriads 
of  jewelled  insects  with  which  their  unbounded  solitudes  are  thronged !  Behold 
their  kaleidoscopic  garbs,  and  meditate  upon  their  various  and  interesting  indus- 
tries, their  curious  manners,  their  habits,  their  wars,  and  their  loves  I 

Look  amid  the  leaves  of  the  tropical  woods,  near  the  limpid  streams  of  the 
brooks,  and  around  the  green  banks  of  the  lakes,  and  see  the  gleaming  plumage 
of  those  heterocian  birds,  which  rival  the  flowers  by  their  endless  variety  and  ele- 
gance, the  gems  by  their  splendor  and  richness,  and  whose  harmonious  warbling, 
like  Orphean  music,  sometimes  rivals  the  sweet  notes  of  the  harpsichord ! 

Look  even  into  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  and  see  those  variegated  marbles. 
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and  predom  stones  -with  which  the  palaces  of  royalty  are  ornamented,  diose 
dazzling  gems  with  which  the  crowns  of  monarchs  are  adorned,  and  which,  like 
diaphanous  rainbows,  encircle  and  glisten  upon  the  qoeenly  brow  of  beauty !  Be- 
hold their  gleaming  reflections,  their  ciystalline  limpidity ! 

Who  could  forget  such  enchanting  pictures,  such  rapturous  magnificence,  eSiet 
enjoying  them  only  once,  after  beholding  them  even  at  random  ? 

But  ihe  face  of  creation  presents,  in  many  other  reqpects,  to  our  admiration  and 
religious  contemplation,  scenes  of  a  nature  no  less  impressive  upon  the  memory. 
Who  in  fact  needs  to  gaze  twice  upon  the  heavens,  in  the  darkness  of  a  serene 
night,  through  the  tube  of  a  powerful  telescope,  while  penetrated  with  enthusiastic 
admiration,  to  remember  the  glories  of  the  celestial  canopy  ?  Who  needs  more 
than  once  to  contemplate  certain  portions  of  our  wandering  planet,  ftxHU  some  of  its 
culminating  eminences,  such  as,  for  example,  the  crater  oi  Vesuvius,  the  summit 
of  the  AUeghanies,  the  top  of  Lebanon,  the  peak  of  Snowdon,  or  the  farm  of  An- 
tisana,  to  remember  such  glorious  scenes  as  are  displayed  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  beholder,  from  those  lofty  terrestrial  observatories?  Who  needs  to  travel 
more  than  once  upon  the  western  prairies  of  America,  the  endless  steppes  of 
Tartary,  the  ever-green  piunpas  of  Paraguay,  or  the  ocean-like  deserts  of  Lybia, 
to  remember  the  ecstatic  meditations  or  the  rapturous  sensations  with  which  such 
sublime  solitudes  and  vastnesses  fill  one's  bewildered  imagination?  Who  ever 
needed  more  than  once  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  the  Rhine,  or  ^e 
Amazon,  or  to  gaze  at  the  cascade  of  Gavarny,  at  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  or 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  to  recollect  such  majestic  sights, 'such  sublime  visions  ? 

Let  us  inquire  of  those  who  have  wandered  on  the  rest  less  ocean,  if  they  need- 
ed any  great  strength  of  memory  to  recollect  the  majestic  magnificence  of  those 
thunderstorms  of  the  tropics,  which  they  have  witnessed,  the  phantasmagoric  scene- 
ries of  their  multicolored  clouds,  and  the  poetic  silence  of  one  of  their  tomb-like 
calms! 

Who  has  ever  forgotten  such  rapturous  sceneries,  such  ecstatic  meditations  as 
those  originated  in  the  mind  from  their  contemplations?  Whoever  needed  more 
than  a  passing  attention,  under  many  cireumstances,  to  remember  such  sumptuosi- 
ties,  such  glories,  such  natural  magnificence?  If  you  doubt  your  own  testimonies^ 
consult  such  naturalists  as  a  Linnseus,  a  Bufibn,  a  Banks,  a  Humboldt,  or  an  Adam- 
son  ;  such  travellers  as  a  Bourgainville,  a  Cook,  a  Dumont-Durville,  or  an  Admiral 
Anson :  but  more  particularly  such  philosophic  lovers  of  nature  as  Lucretius,  Pliny, 
Virgil,  Theocritus,  Glesner,  Herschell,  and  Dick,  but,  above  all,  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre,  Delille,  Jean-Jaques  Rousseau,  Virey,  particularly  the  profound  and  poetic 
Virey,  (t)  and  they  will  tell  you  whether  in  the  studies  and  contemplation  of  the 
glories  of  creation,  a  man  of  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  sensitive  soul,  needs  any  more 
assistance  to  remember  them  than  that  of  pure  intus-susceptive  memory. 


OOAOLLABT. 

XV.  Such  are  the  main  characteristics  of  what  is  called  Natural  Memory.  We 
have  seen  that  w'hatever  has  been  learned  by  the  sole  agency  of  this  faculty,  could 
be  manifested  to  the  mind  again,  only  by  the  mere  assistance  of  lateral  sub-lhcultiei^ 
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vkMi  tre  have  denomiimted  remernVraaee,  TeeoHection,  an^  remimteenee.  If  the 
tec(dlecHveJttcuiiy  of  an  indivkhtal  is  good,  he  will  get  at  the  fkct  or  facts,  which  he 
Aesires  to  rememher,  by  calling  directly  upon  the  fact  itself,  and  his  wishes  will  be 
graated  without  mnch  trouble.  But'if  his  memory  fails  him,  i.  e.  if  in  any  given 
instance  he  calls  for  a  fact,  once  carefully  stored  np  in  his  memory,  and  it  fails  to 
come  at  his  command,  then  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  possibly  enable  him 
to  recollect  it  In  vain  will  he  repeat  his  call,  in  vain  will  he  scratch  his  forehead, 
or  pass  and  repass  his  fingers  through  his  hair. — Whatever  w  forgotten  which  was  - 
once  learned  by  Uie  mere  assistance  of  genuine  natural  memory,  whether  mechani- 
eal  or  ratioiial.  cannot  be  recollected, — ^unless  by  accidental  (J)  reminiscence,  or  by 
ntoming  again  to  the  original  ways  and  means,  by  which  the  forgotten  fact,  or 
event,  was  first  communicated  to  the  memory.  ^ 

Can  this  be  the  case  in  the  amplication  of  artificial  memory  ?  (at  least  in  the  ajmli- 
eatioti  of  the  83rstero,  which  is  the  main  object  of  this  work,  for  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after, that  as  there  are  different  degree$oi  natural  memory,  so  there. are  difierent 
qmcdiUee  pertaining  to  the  di£forent  systems  of  artificial  memory.)  And  if  so,  to  what 
eaEleiit  is  the  deficiency  experienced,  and  to  what  cause  must  it  be  attributed? 


PBfiLmiXIART  PROOF  OT  THB    TBAR8CBNDBNCE   OF  FHRBiro-MNBMOTBOHNT. 

XVI.  A  single  anecdote,  the  au^enticity  of  which  can  be  verified  at  any  time, 
if  it  should  meet  with  skepticism,  will  give  you  a  preliminary  idea,  of  the  superiority 
of  artificial  over  natural  memory, — that  is  to  say,  when  the  system  and  its  associa* 
tioDfi  are  perfectly  rational  and  philosophical, — and  of  tlie  difiicuUy,  if  not  imposH- 
bility  of  forgetting  what  has  been  once  committed  to  the  memory  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  those  philosophical  associations. 

It  was  towards  the  beginning  of  June  last,  (1844,)  nearly  three  months  after  my 
third  lecture  in  New-York,  that  I  was  passing  by  the  Astor-House,  in  company  with 
Dr.  S.  Forry.  We  entered  the  Book-store  of  Messrs.  Langley,  who  I  knew  had 
been  members  of  one  of  my  New-York  classes*  The  conversation  fell  very  natu- 
rally upon  my  <<  brilliant  success"  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  had  been  obliged  to  di- 
vide my  two  thousand  one  hundred  subscribers  into  three  difierent  classes,  for  want 
of  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  them  all  together,  and  upon  my  still  more  *'  bril- 
liant success"  in  New- York,  where  my  various  classes  had  attained  the  number  of 
nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  subscribers.  In  one  of  the  interruptive  pa^uses  in 
our  conversation,  "  Well,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Langtey,  ^  did  you  attend  all  the  lectures 
of  the  course  V 

The  answer  was  that  he  had  not  missed  a  single  one. 

^Bat,"  continued  Mr.  L.,  ^  I  must  declare  candidly  to  you,  that,  although  t 
attended  your  lectures  with  the  most  eager  assiduity,  and  although  I  proclaim  my** 
self  one  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  system,  yet  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  single  one  of  the  facts,  which  you  taught  us  eayabrnpto,  and  so  happily,  while 
we  were  in  the  lecture  room." 

I  then  asked  him,  whether  he  had,  at  any  time  since,  paid  any  attention  to  the 
system,  or  to  any  particular  portion  of  its  applications  which  I  had  illustrated. 

He  answered  that  ^candor"  compelled  him  to  say  that  «< he  had  not;"  that  fbr 
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<<want  of  time,''  owing  to  the  exoom  of  hii  daily  enployoMttla,  and  Ae  Twiobi 
pre-occupations  of  bis  mind  upon  ordioary  and  extraordinary  bofliness  matters, "  he 
had  not  had  a  single  moment  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  ^tem,  or  any  part  oC 
it :  but  that  he  was,  notvnthstanding^  perfectly  coavineed  of  its  abaoUite  praotica- 
bility,  and  the  immense  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  its  applications, 
by  what  he  had  seen  others  do  with  it" 

I  asked  him  again  if  he  thought  he  could  swear  that  he  did  not,  indeed,  r^mem* 
ber  any  of  the  facts  he  had  learned  in  the  lecture  room. 

The  answer  Mras  that  he  thought  he  could,  with  perfect  seeurity. 

^  Well,"  said  I,  ^*  let  us  make  one  single  experiment,  merely  to  try  the  powers  of  th0 
system  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration.  Thousands  were  the  facts,  you  remembtrj 
for  you  cannot  have  forgotten  tA»,  illustrated  in  the  lecture  room  during  the  course. 
Among  the  most  difficult  ones,  as  agreed  upon  by  all  the  members  of  my  differeBt 
cladbes,  were,  you  know,  the  latiiwies  and  UmgUudei  of  oZ/  the  capitals  of  the  globe  in 
general,  and  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Uoited  States  in  particular ;  if^  in  taking  at 
random  only  one  among  so  many  cities,  you  should  remember  its  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude without  effort,  and  by  the  mere  powers  of  the  association  so  long  since  used 
in  my  illustrations  of  this  particular  fact,  will  the  experiment  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances give,  in  your  opinion,  a  satisikctory  evidence  of  the  true  powers  of  the 
system ;  particularly  when  a  reasonable  degree  of  attention  and  practioe  shall  have 
been  allotted  to  its  easy,  and,  as  some  say,  *  captivating  study '?^ 

This  proposition  and  its  conclusions  were  instantaneously  agreed  upon ;  Mr.  L. 
declaring,  moreover,  *'  that  to  this  part  of  the  lectures  he  had,  perhaps,  paid  still  le8» 
attention  than  to  any  other." 

*^  Well,"  interrupted  Dr.  S.  Forry,  "  so  much  the  better  1  Tell  us,  th^  the  lati- 
tade  and  longitude,  for  example,  of  Constantinople  I " 

AHer  musing  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  L.  answered,  laughingly,  that  ^upon  his 
honor  he  could  not  remember  the  fact  I  But,"  he  immediately  added,  <'  I  remember, 
however,  that  Prof.  Gouraud  mentioned  something  about  the  Emperor  Constantine 
(!)  and  his  worthy  nephew  (I !!)—th&Vn  all  I  remember.'* 

"  Admirable,  then,"  responded  I,  **  for  you  had  nothing  eke  to  recoUect  but  this  P^ 
In  fact  (see  page  liv.)  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  aystem, 
will  see  that  Mr.  L.  had  answered,  without  thinking  of  it^  that  Constantinople  was 
in  41^  north  latitude,  and  28"  east  longitude !  This  experiment  was  the  more  con- 
clusive, for  the  reason  that  Mr.  L.  had  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  system  that  be 
did  not  even  know  what  was  to  be  done  to  get  at  the  fact  asked  for !  But  the  power 
of  the  association  was  such  as  to  present  infallibly  to  his  memory  the  fact,  even  be- 
fore the  rules  or  principles  of  the  system  should  occur  to  him. 

I  will  leave  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  reader  to  make  his  own  comments 
iipon,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions  from,  this  anecdote ;  and  enter  at  once  upon 
the  subject  of  artificial  memory. 
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ORIGIN   OF    MNEMONICS 

ACCORDING  TO   THE  ANCIENTS. 

1.  AoooRmNo  to  Q^nintSIwi,  Cieero,  and  other  aadent  authors,  the  mnemonic 
art  was  Invented  by  SimonideS)  a  lyric  poet  of  Ceos,  who  flourished  about  the  6l8t 
Olympiad,  and  whose  death  is  dated  at  the  year  467  before  the  Christian  era. 

2.  The  ancients,*  (k)  noted  as  much  for  their  wisdom  and  greatness,  as  are  the 
modems  (br  ^eir  folly  and  levity,  had  such  exalted  ideas  of  mnemonies  that  they 
gwe  to  it  an  origm  almost  divine:  for,  with  it  they  indirectly  associated  the 
*^imniortaI  gods,'^  through  the  intervention  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of 
Jopiterand  Leda. 

3.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  dointilian  after  Cicero,  relates  the  discovery 
of  Simonides. 


Original. 
"  Artem  autem  memoris  primus  osten^ 
disse  dicitur  Simonides;  cujus  vulgata 
fabula  est,  quum  pugill  coronato  carmen, 
quale  componi  vlctoribus  solet,  mercede 
pacta  scripsisset,  abnegatam  ei  pecuni® 
partem,  quod  0M>re  poi&tis  freqoentisaimo 
digressns  in  laudes  Casteris  ac  PoHucis, 
exierat  Quapropter  partem  ab  iis  pe- 
tere,  quorum  facta  celebrftsset,  jabebatur. 
Et  persolverunt,  ut  traditum  est  Nam 
quum  esset  grande  convivium  in  hono- 
rem  ejusdem  victorice,  atque  adhibitus 
ccBncB  Simonides,  nuncio  est  excitus, 
quod  eum  duo  juvenes,  cquis  advecti, 
desiderare  majorem  in  modum  diceban- 
tur.    Et  illos  quidem  non  invenit,  fuisse 


TVarukUion. 

"  Simonii^  is  said  to  be  the  first  that 
bad  given  any  notion  of  artificial  mem« 
ory ;  and  concerning  this  there  is  a  cele- 
brated tale,  which  gives  an  account,  that 
having  for  a  stipulated  sum,  composed  a 
poem,  as  was  customary,  in  honor  of  a 
champion,  who  had  been  crowned  as  vic- 
tor in  the  Olympic  games  5  and  having 
demanded  payment,  received  only  the 
half,  because  aooordinff  to  the  common 
practice  of  poets,  he  had  digressed  ia 
praise  of  Castor  and  Pollux :  for  which 
reason  he  was  told  to  demand  the  other 
half  from  those  whose  feats  he  had  pass- 
ed so  fine  an  eulogium  on ;  and  if  what 
the  story  says  be  true,  he  was  paid  ia 
this  maDDer.  For  the  champion  naving 
made  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  so- 
lemnize his  victory,  and  Simonides  being 
invited  to  it,  when  the  company  were  in 
the  height  of  (heir  merry-making,  a  mev^ 
senger  came  in  and  told  the  poet>  that 
two  young  men  on  horseback  wanted 


*  Hume  remarks  that  the  faculty  of  artificial  memory  was  much  more  valued  in  ancient 
times  than  at  present  "There  is  scarce  am/  great  genius,**  says  he,  "  celebrated  In  antiquity, 
who  Is  not  also  celebrated  for  this  talent,  and  It  is  entwierated  by  Cicero  among  the  sublime 
qnalitissofCsasr.'' 
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48  omicftif  or  mitk 

tamen  grato*  erga  wt  ditoB  exita  eom-  miglitily  to  tee  him. 

pcrit    Nam  vix  eo  limen  egresw,  tri-  ^"^  to  meet  them,  tbev  iiwuintly  cIm^ 

,                                                  .  peared,  hut  the  event  showed  their  flrati- 

diniuro  iliud  supra convivas  cornut,  atque  tude  to  him.    For  he  had  scarce  got  over 

ita  confudit,  ut  non  ora  modo  oppresso-  *®  threshold  of  the  house,  when  the  roof 

.            .  of  the  banquet-apartment  fell  m,  and  m 

rum,  sed  membra  etiam  omnia  requi-  bruised  and  crushed  the  guests,  that  their 

rentes  ad  sepulturam   propinqui   nulla  relations  clearing  away  the  rubbish  in 

..                  ma..  ^^*^^^  ^  ^^c*"^  bunal,  could  neither  dis- 

nota  possent  dwccmere.    Turn  Bimom-  tinffuish  l^  any  mark  their  faces,  nor  their 

des  dicitur  memor  ordine  quo  quisque    hinbs.    fnenBimonides  recollecting  the 
J.      ,         ^  , ,. ..      „  order  in  which  every  one  sat  at  taUe,  w 

discubuerat  corpora  sms  reddidisse."  said  to  have  restored  to  them  their  bodiSi." 

4«  From  this,  then,  we  see  the  origin  attributed  i^  mnemonics  by  the  ancients. 
It  was  upon  this  principle,  it  is  said,  that  Simon  ides  founded  the  flrst  regular  system 
for  aiding  the  memory,  of  which  history  makes  mention,  and  of  which  we  shaU 
presently  speak. 

5.  But  as  we  do  not  now-a-days  appeal  to  mythological  fables  ibr  the  causes  and 
explanations  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  understanding,  but  only  to  Logic  and  to 
Philosophy,  if  we  interrogate  either  of  them  upon  this  subject,  they  will  answer 
nearly  thus :  '<  Men,  in  all  stages  of  the  world,  probably,  and  esp^dally  in  a  state 
of  civilization,  have  ever  taken  notice,  as  it  happens  to  ourselves  every  day,  that 
upon  seeing,  even  at  a  great  distance  the  dwelling  of  a  person  of  their  acquaintance, 
this  dwelling  called  to  their  mind  immediately  the  person  who  occupied  it,  his 
family,  his  manners^  his  afiairs,  and  the  relations  which  they  sustained  towards  him. 
The  view  of  a  temple  could  not  present  itself  to  their  eyes  without  causing  them 
to  think  of  the  God  to  whon^  it  was  erected,  or  the  idol  who  occupied  the  shrine  of 
its  sanctuary.  A  tree  of  familiar  foliage  could  not  present  itself  to  their  view, 
without  recalling  to  tlieir  minds  the  palatable  and  delicious  fruit,  which  it  produced 
in  its  proper  season.  The  sight  of  the  sea  had  undoubtedly  more  than  once, 
carried  the  thoughts  to  the  mournful  picture  of  a  storm, — then  the  vessel  beaten  by 
the  violence  of  the  tempest, — and  finally,  the  shipwreck,  amid  whose  horrors  some 
dear  friend  had  become  the  prey  of  the  fathomless  abyss.  Thence  the  thoughts 
were  often,  undoubtedly,  carried  back  by  the  affiliation  of  successive  ideas,  to  other 
remembrances  more  or  less  associated  with  the  objects  before  them,  nor  were  (hey 
oilen  stopped  in  their  course,  until  the  view  of  new  objects  suddenly  awakened 
other  and  more  vivid  recollections. 

6.  These  facts  continually  reproducing  themselves  to  the  observation,  served 
soon  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  first  thinkers  which  the  human  species  produced. 
And  these  argued,  probably  after  (his  sort : 

7.  **  If  it  is  constantly  the  case,  that  every  time  we  see  an  i^ect^  to  which  is  at* 
tached  some  souvenir,  that  object  immedicUely  recalls  to  our  mind  the  souvenir  so 
attached ;  it  ought  then  naturally  to  follow,  that  if  we  should  connect  condiiionatly 
isolated  souvenirs,  or  even  a  series  of  souvenirs,  to  a  series  of  given  objects,  then 
wfafle  looking  upon  diose  objects,  or  even  thinking  of  them,  those  souvenirs  which 
have  been  so  connected  with  them,  must  present  themselves  naturally  to  our  mind; 
perhaps  even  irresistibly,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances."  And  the  first  prac- 
tical essay  which  was  made  upon  this  theory,  so  logical,  and  so  simple,  was,  inooo- 
testably,  the  otigin  of  the  Mnemonic  Art 
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a  Bath  m  the  answer  which,  tiirou^h  the  ifMtntmeatalitjr  of  nfteon,  Mund  Ph^ 
loaophy  would  make  to  oor  qaeetion. 


PBOBABLB   EPOCH. 

9.  It  is  only  necessary  then,  in  order  to  decide  philosophically  npon  the  epoch 
in  which  the  origin  of  mnemonics  can  be  fixed,  to  reason  by  the  aid  of  the  best  of 
UmehManeg  which  logic  can  use  in  all  discussions,  technical  or  philosophical,  tliat  ii 
to  say,  analogy.  Now  if  we  look  at  humanity  in  its  most  simple  expression^  that  ib^ 
man  in  a  pure  state  of  nature^  if  not  to  decide  peremptorily,  at  least  visibly  to  en- 
lighten the  question,  we  shall  find  by  the  logical  results  of  our  researches,  that  the 
mnemonic  art  took  its  origin  not  only  from  the  organization  of  society,  but  even  from 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

10.  The  following  fact,  of  which  perhaps,  under  slightly  different  circumstance*, 
other  travellers,  as  well  as  myself  have  been  witnesses,  will  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTE. 

11.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  all  travellers  who  have  visited  AlHca,  and  those 
persons  who  have  read  circumstantial  descriptions  o€  that  country  will  undoubtedly 
remember  the  fact,  that  the  negroes  and  negresses  of  certain  tribes,  like  the  Indianli 
of  America,  pierce  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  suspend  therefrom  ear-rings,  fii^ 
ger-rings,  and  other  trinkets,  the  number  and  variety  of  which  serve  to  indicate  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer.  One  day  1  was  wandering  at  random,  hunting 
in  the  extensive  woods  which  border  upon  the  banks  of  the  Old  Calabar,  aboot 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  At  the  very 
moment  when  I  was  going  to  fire  upon  an  enormous  boa-constrictor,  resem- 
bling the  trunk  of  a  tree  both  in  size  and  color,  who  was  about  to  strangle  m 
young  antelope  in  its  winding  folds,  a  negro,  as  black  as  a  ti\mk  of  ebony,  and 
whose  eyes  and  teeth  glittered  like  spots  of  milk  upon  a  table  of  black  marble,  raisei 
himself  suddenly  before  me  like  a  spectre,  as  he  shot  forth  from  a  jungle  of  thiek 
vmder-wood  which  lay  between  me  and  the  boa ;  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and  opening  wide  his  eyes  and  mouth,  with  an  air 
as  afirighted  as  that  of  Brutus  before  the  terrible  phantom  of  the  field  of  Philip]^ 
<*  Oh,  white  man  !''*  he  seemed  to  exclaim  in  his  African  yelping,  which  I  compr^ 
bended  tolerably  well  by  the  aid  o£  his  gestures  and  plaintive  accent — ^  Oh,  dooH 
kill  black  man,  inoffensive  and  harmless."  The  poor  fellow,  who  had  hidden  himmH 
from  me,  believed  that  I  had  discovered  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  that  it  wa«  ai 
him  I  was  about  to  fire  when  he  saw  me  Euming  in  the  direction  where  he  had  to^ 
coaled  himself.  Through  prudence,  and  to  keep  my  piece  in  readiness  in  case  of  B 
greater  emergency,  I  allowed  the  boa  to  escape,  and  approached  the  negro  for  te 

♦  In  the  Calabaric  laagoage,  spoken  apon  the  coast,  this  exdamatkm  woski  be  szpressed^ 
AS  6r  as  letters  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  sonnds,  nearly  thsst  "O  fanny  bekay,  Ofanny  fe»-f- 
test  Vgoe,  *n^men  tarah fanny  teeni-tee  f 
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purpose  of  quieting  hw  fears.    A  long  quifl  of  a  porcupine,  which  stood  otrt  fH« 
each  side  of  his  noee  like  tfie  yard-arm  of  a  vessel,  had  strongly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion.   This  singular  nasal  omanent  had,  upon  the  right  extremity,  a  twig  of  cedar, 
to  which  was  attached  a  small  feather  of  some  bird ;  the  left  extremity  had  upon  U 
a  hght  fragment  oC  the  baobab,  and  a  bit  of  cocoa-nut ;  the  intermediate  spaces  oo 
each  side  of  the  nose  contained  diflferent  marks,  joined  likewise  with  different  pieces 
of  various  objecls.    Desirous  of  learning  the  signification  of  these  mysterious  signs, 
I  tried  what  influence  the  fear  with  which  I  appeared  to  have  inspired  the  negro 
would  have  upon  him,  and  made  him  understand  that  I  would  fire  upon  him,  unleaa 
he  should  explain  to  me  the  use  of  his  singular  nasal  appendage  forthwith.    Mor» 
affrighted  still,  after  such  a  threat,  the  poor  fellow,  trembling  in  every  limb,  eo«- 
ducted  me  through  many  bye-paths  and  windings,  and  after  leaping  many  a  roar- 
ing torrent,  avoiding  numerous  crocodiles,  clambering  over  various  rocks,  and  dis- 
lodging a  multitude  of  serpents  and  other  animals  equally  amiable^  in  the  thickets, 
through  which  I  was  often  obliged  to  open  a  passnge  with  the  short  hanger  in  my 
hand,  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest.    There  the  negro  began 
to  point  out  to  roe  various  trees  of  a  conpiderable  altitude,  whose  trunks  bore  an 
almost  imperceptible  mark,  cut  upon  certain  portions  of  the  bark.    Then  showing 
me  an  enormous  cedar,  whose  lowest  branches  were  at  a  great  height  from  the 
ground,  he  pointed  out  at  the  right  extremity  of  his  porcupine  quill,  the  likeness  be- 
tween his  twig  of  cedar  and  those  of  the  tree,  and  endeavored  to  make  me  understand 
the  analogy  between  the  little  feather  of  the  guinea-fowl  c^ttached  to  the  cedar  twig, 
and  the  tree  before  me^  but  with  signs  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend. 
Passing  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  quill,  he  pointed  out  a  colossal  baobab,  then  the 
light  fragment  of  this  gigantic  tree  fastened  upon  his  quill,  together  with  the  bit  of 
cocoarfiut,  with  accompanying  signs,  still  unintelligible  to  me.    He  continued  the 
•ame  examination  of  many  trees  marked  at  the  foot,  making  me  remark  some  anal- 
ogy betwoen  each  tree  and  some  portion  of  the  contents  of  his  nasal  ornament, 
together  with  a  second  object  accompanying  this  likeness,  and  each  time  treated  me 
to  a  multitude  of  signs  perfectly  unintelligible.    At  last,  finding  that  I  could  make 
Aothing  of  his  gestures,  I  easily  made  him  understand  by  mine,  that  he  must  climb 
the  trees^  and  let  me  see  what  I  could  not  comprehend.    He  immediately  obeyed. 
But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  him  showing  me  from  the  top  of  the  cedar 
ft  number  of  gtdnea^fowlsy  which  he  had  drawn  out  from  a  cavity  in  the  tree.    He 
descended,  climbed  up  in  like  manner  the  baobab,  and  aiXer  seeking  a  little  while, 
Ahowed  me  some  cocoa-nuts  which  he  had  hidden  in  a  hole  in  one  of  its  enormous 
branches.    He  climbed  thus  in  succession  each  of  the  trees  whose  corresponding 
mark  was  upon  his  nasal  ornament,  and  in  each  of  them  showed  me  some  object 
corresponding  to  the  countermark^  which  he  had  attached  to  a  leaf,  or  some  other 
distinctive  sign  of  each  tree,  and  which  he  always  drew  forth  from  some  cavity  in 
them  \    The  mystery  of  the  nasal  yard-arm  of  this  poor  child  of  nature  was  at  last 
.exptained.    I  then  understood  that,  living  in  this  propitious  retreat  with  his  ebony 
mate,  whom,  however,  I  had  not  been  able  any  where  to  discover,  being  probably 
engaged  in  hunting  in  another  direction,  or  concealed  in  some  retreat — I  then  un- 
derstood that  he  had,  in  each  of  these  trees,  a  hiding  place  for  his  food  and  the  pro- 
duct of  his  hunting ;  and  that  the  game  being  abundant,  lest  the  particular  place 
where  he  had  concealed  each  article  should  escape  his  memory,  (probably  a  bad 
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one,)  and  to  airoid  the  extreme  labor  of  cUmbing  up  a  lii^  tro^  m  search  of  a  eer* 
tain  object  "when  it  might,  perhaps,  contain  another,  he  had  the  ingenious  recourse  to 
those  arbitrary  oMociatioM  which  could,  in  fact,  proceed  only  from  the  imagination 
cf  an  Afncan  savage. 

12.  But  before  drawing  any  more  fbrmal  conclusions  from  dris  singular  fiu%  it 
win,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  us  to  make  some  remarks  by  way  of  prdiminary  ilkis- 
tration. 

ARQT7MBNT. 

13.  History  and  ohservation  give  ample  evidence,  that  in  the  socio/  s/o^e,  eon- 
temporaneous  generations  do  not  resemble  each  other  any  more  in  their  manneni 
and  modes  of  thinking,  than,  under  the  same  relations,  past  generations  in  succes- 
sion have  resembled  each  oAer. 

14.  Each  century,  each  age,  has  had  its  peculiar  character  and  its  particular 
manners ;  from  which  we  conclude,  at  least  we  may  logically  enough  conclude,  that 
the  future  generations  will  no  more  resemble  each  other,  and  will  difibr  under  the 
same  relations. 

15.  But  Philosophy,  aided,  moreover,  hy  the  lights  of  history,  proves  to  us 
that  every  where,  and  through  ail  time,  men  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  have  always 
resembled  each  odiert  both  in  their  manners  and  in  their  habits  of  thinking,  always 
experiencing  in  this  state  the  same  wants  and  necessities,  and  always  having  very 
nearly  the  same  limits  to  their  understanding.  Starting,  then,  from  this  point,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  savages  at  this  day  are  exactly  the  same  as  savages 
in  Uie  first  stages  of  the  human  race. 

16.  Well  then,  if  we  see  a  man  living  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  employing  hi 
our  day,  like  our  African  savage,  such  means  of  association  to  aid  hi$  treache- 
roui  memory^  may  we  not  legitimately  suppose  that,  among  the  thousands  of  gene- 
rations who  have  peopled  the  earth  from  the  creation  till  the  deluge,  and  from  the* 
deluge  until  the  first  days  of  post-diluvian  civilization,  it  would  he  possible  b  find 
one  man,  were  it  but  one,  who  has  employed  some  means  analogous  to  those  of 
our  African,  for  recalling  to  his  mind  such  or  such  a  fact,  or  even  series  of  facts? 

17.  These  hypotheses  will  lead  us  then,  most  reasonably,  to  conclude  that  mne- 
monics does  not  date  its  origin  from  Simonides,  but  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  world, 
or,  at  least,  as  ancient  as  the  first  ages  of  post-diluvian  civilization  1  The  antediluvi- 
an savages  had  their  various  wants  and  treacherous  memories.  The  children  of 
Adam  had  dwellings,  acquaintances,  altars,  fbuit-trees,  and  the  sea  beibre  them,' 
provoking  their  various  souvenirs,  by  means  of  the  association  of  ideas,  like  those 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  a  while  ago.  The  first  descendants  of  Noah  were  sftuated 
in  the  midst  of  similar  circumstances.  We  may,  then,  reasonably  carry  fte  origin 
of  mnemonic3  as  high,  at  least,  as  the  first  organization  of  poat-dihevian  society. 

18.  But  logic  is  not  alone  in  forming  a  solid  basis  for  this  hypothesis ;  it  is  like- 
wise wonderfully  corroborated  by  certainyhcte  of  which  we  are,  unconsciously,  the 
daily  witnesses,  and  which  have  been  observed  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 

19.  We  find  it  mentioned,  indeed,  by  the  most  ancient  authora,  that  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  turn  the  stone  of  their  rings  within  the  palm  of  their  hand,  to  re- 
mind them  of  some  fact,  whose  accomplishment  could  not  have  been  sa&ly  deferred. 
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Abererombie  also  mantions  this  ftct,  after  dulitfiliaii,  to  povo  te  streogth  of 
meckatUeal  amodatioHBj  and  the  inemtabUiiy  of  this  i^^ecies  ofnatttral  oc  intuitive 
wnemanieey  whose  laws  man  6?ery  where  unconsciously  obeys. 

20.  The  same  method  of  intoitive  mnemonics  is  practiced  in  our  day  as  well  as 
among  the  ancients,  by  civilized  as  wdl  as  savage  nations. 

21.  Thus  the  Chinese  who  wish  to  recall  a  fact  of  some  importance,  says  a  mis- 
sionary,* fasten  a  bit  of  thread  or  a  light  ribbon  of  some  certain  color,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soigvenirj  to  their  long  moustachios ;  and  sometimes  attach  a  little 
bell  of  a  particular  sound  to  the  brim  of  their  hats,  shaped  like  a  reversed  lily,  which 
may  recall  constantly  to  their  memories,  while  walking,  the  object  to  be  remembered. 
The  Persians  for  the  same  purpose  tie  a  knot  in  their  scarfs. f 

22.  We  every  day  see  persons  who  take  snuff  making  an  almost  constant  use  of 
their  snuff-box  for  the  same  purpose ;  one  places  in  it  a  bit  of  paper,  another  a  gold 
or  silver  coin,  according  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  souvenir  which  he  would 
not  neglect  Thus  also  the  traveller  sees,  almost  every  instant,  in  France,  individu- 
als carrying  a  bit  of  paper,  or  of  white  ribbon,  or  even  a  simple  thread,  in  one  of  the 
button  holes  of  the  coat  or  vest,  to  remind  them  that  they  must  do  such  or  such  a 
thing  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  even  at  epochs  often  more  distant.  These  differ- 
ent objects  striking  every  instant  the  view  and  attention  of  the  individual,  forcibly 
recall  to  him  the  souvenir,  which  he  has  associated  with  them,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  his  memory,  thus  continually  warned,  can  prove  treacherous. 

23 .  But,  what  are  we  to  conclude,  again,  from  the  generality  of  these  observa- 
tions? .  .  .  Ayac<  of  the  utmost  importance:  not  only  that  mnemonics  has  been 
practiced  in  all  time  and  by  all  people,  under  forms  more  or  less  perfect,  and  as  if 
by  an  intuitive  sentiment,  but  that  its  principles  are  as  much  the  result  of  the  func- 
tions of  human  intelligence,  as  motion  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  wilL 

Thence  also  originated  those  different  systems  which  by  turns  had  for  their 
object  the  direction  and  perfecting  of  this  natural  want  of  an  aid  to  the  memory  -, 
systems  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak. 

24.  But  to  return  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  incontestable  origin  of 
mnemonics,  as  an  artj  from  the  first  organization  at  least  of  post-diluvian  societies. 


BGTPTUN  BISROGLYPBICS. 

25.  The  cmrious  and  interesting  researches  of  Professor  Morgenstem  of  Dorpat, 
upon  this  subject,  seem  wonderfully  to  corroborate  this  latter  hypothesis.  In  one  of 
his  recent  essays  upon  the  mnemonic  art  among  the  ancients,  he  not  only  refutes, 
and  to^y  annihilates  the  pretensions  of  Simonides  and  others  to  the  discovery  of 
the  art,  but  he  likewise  traces  its  origin,  with  the  most  plausible  and  of\entimes  the 
most  solid  arguments,  as  far  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

26.  Thus,  then,  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  having  their  origin  in  the  roost 
remote  qpochs  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  these  monuments  being  almost  entirely 
covered  with  images  and  hieroglyphic  signs  and  symbols,  it  would  follow  from  this 
hypothesis,  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  only  practised  mnemonics  fVoni  the  remotest 

♦  «  Edifying  Letters,"  4kc  t  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels  in  Perda. 
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antiquity,  but  that  th^.faad  rendered  it  m  perf^,  eomparatively  speaking,  a«  it waa 
popular^  if  it  is  true  that  thoee  hieroglyphic  montnnents  were,  according  to  Profe*- 
ftorMorgenstem,  a  species  of  mnemonic  pictores,  onlbiding  t6  the  eyes  of  the  peo;^ 
a  series  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  their  national  and  religk>as  history. 


CGYrriAN  MnmoKics.    assebtion  or  bsbodotus. 

S7.  Yet  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  assigned  to  Egyptian  mnemonics,  how> 
ever  great  may  have  been  its  popularity  among  the  Egjrptians,  and  whatever  the 
doubts  which  may  be  entertained  respecting  this  latter  point,  one  fact  is  certain, 
incontestable,  and  undeniable,  that  the  mnemonic  art  was  practiced  among  them 
upon  a  very  large  scale,  that  it  was  held  in  great  honor,  and  that  it  was  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection* 

28.  But  where  shall  we  find  the  proof  of  this  assertion  ?  In  the  truthful  Herodo- 
tus. He  thus  expresses  himself  in  Book  II.  (Euterpe)  LXXVIII  i*  «  Those  Egp- 
tians  who  live  in  the  cultivated  pert  of  the  country,  are,  of  all  I  have  seen,  the  mott 
ingeHicm,  being  atteniive  to  the  impravement  of  memory  beyond,  all  the  rest  of 
manki$KL" 

And  then,  stiH  better  to  illustrate  the  importance  which  these  "ingenious" 
mnemonists  attached  to  their  doctrines,  the  Father  of  History  immediately  adds  the 
following  curious  circumstance,  smiling,  doubtless,  while  he  wrote  it:t  "  To  give 
some  idea  of  their  mode  of  life,  (in  the  practice  of  the  art,)  for  three  days  succes- 
sively in  each  month,  they  use  purges,  (!)  v6mits,  (! !)  and  clysters,"  (!  I !)  d&c4  This 
last  consideration,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  will  serve,  at  least,  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  extreme  importance  which  this  people,  so  deeply  versed  in  all 
the  sciences,  moral,  civil,  and  religious,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  literature,  attached 
to  mnemonics,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  memory. 


SlUONIOES  AND   SGTPTIAN  MHEM0NIC8. 

29.  But  to  return  to  the  origin  of  the  art :  According  to  all  the  traditions  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  different  historians  whose  writings  yet  remain  to  us,  Egypt  enjoyed 
a  high  state  of  civilization,  while  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  particularly 
Greece,  were  plunged  in  profound  barbarism.  From  Egypt  came  all  the  civili- 
sation  of  Greece  with  the  first  colonies  who  followed  DanaOs,  the  brother  of  .£gyp- 
tus,  into  Argos.  The  succeeding  colonies  brought  over  gradually,  and  by  tum% 
the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  and  Letters.    We  see  also  that  during  the  most  flourishing 

*  AircSv  U  iil  Aiywritav  •t  ft»  mfi  riiv  nti^hifv  AXyvtmv  •bdowftf  p»^faii9  i^df^Stewf  virrtm 

t  T^^  il  (w9f  TM^  iiaxfiturri,     l^fMi^u^n  rf€U  kfiifat  i«c^  /ufWr  irtf^rw,  fytrotn  ftf^t- 

'  I  Simonldes  Is  by  some  authors  tfBrmed  to  have  taken  mediebuB  to  acqidre  this  acconipHsb- 
ment.  (Beloe,  Trans.  Her.  Book  II.  78  note.)  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  assure  the  reader  that  no 
sach  Therapeutic  means  (blessed  be  the  heavens  for  it!)  are  used  in  our  sjrstem  to  acquire  i 
more  than  Simonldes^  or  all  E;gypt  put  together,  ever  dreamed  of  in  antiquity. 
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poriodi  of  Qreeoe,  ibe  greatett  femoses  of  Attiea  did  not  coostder  fteir  cirfl,  arti»» 
tical,  religious,  political,  and  Bcientific  eduoatioa  completed,  tuilU  they  had  made  their 
^toor  of  Egypt,"  just  as  the  geoiuaoe  of  our  time,  make  their  ^ tour  of  Parii  and 
Italy."  We  aee  saccessively  going  there,  such  men  as  Thales,  Spimenedes,  Py* 
thagoras,  Herodotus,  and  Plato ;  successively  they  enriched  and  glorified  their  coim- 
try,  wi&  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the  Egyptian  Priests,*  while  rendering 
always  the  greatest  homage  to  the  lights  of  Egypt  Finally,  without  resting  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Morgenstem,  we  certainly  see  in  Herodotus  that "  the 
Egyptians  possessed  the  most  celebrated  mnemonic  schools  in  the  world."  Then 
why  may  not  Simonides  have  visited  Egypt,  like  all  the  other  great  geniuses  of  his 
age — although  his  biographers  remain  silent  upon  the  subject  t — and  v^y  may  he 
not  have  brou|^  thence  the  elements  of  his  system,  as  Py^agoras  had  done  before 
him  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  and  that  of  the  true  Cosmography  ?  Thales,  the 
geogenic  theory  of  the  globe,  as  Plato  in  later  times  had  brought  the  knowledge  of 
the  AUantjs,  and  Herodotus  that  of  the  antiquities  of  the  world  1 

30.  But  if,  in  truth,  Simonides  did  invent  the  mnemonic  art,  how  is  it  i^obable 
that,  according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  it  would  have  been  so  universally  and 
so  highly  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  so  short  a  time  after  its  discovery  by  the  poet  of 
Ceos,  while  the  art  remained  in  so  great  a  state  of  inferiority  in  Greece  7  And  par* 
ticularly  when  we  consider  the  excessive  and  well  known  pride  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  had,  moreover,  such  a  horror  of  the  sea  that  they  never  travelled,  and  who,  it  is 
well  known,  never  deigned  to  borrow  any  thing  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
whom  they  stigmatized  as  barbarians,  and  for  whom  they  entertained  such  pro* 
found  contempt  For  we  find  that  when  Herodotus  was  travelling  in  Egypt,  aboui 
the  year  460  B.  C,  Simonides  was  living,  we  may  say,  in  all  his  glory,  since  he 
died,  very  aged,  in  the  year  467  before  Christ  % 


CONCLUSIONS. 

31.  We  will  conclude,  then,  from  these  difierent  comparisons  and  hypotheses 
which  we  have  discussed,  and  from  our  various  illustrations  of  the  subject : 

Ist  That  Mnemonics,  or  the  art  of  artificially  aiding  the  memory,  is  as  ancient 
as  the  human  species,  being  one  of  the  inherent  wants  of  the  human  intellect,  in  the 
same  ratio  as  food  is  to  the  body,  and  matter  to  the  senses. 

2d.  That  the  Egyptians  practiced  and  cultivated  it  before  the  Greeks  who  bor* 
rowed  it  from  them,  through  the  intervention  of  Simonides  who  first  introduced  it 
into  AtUca. 

3d.  That  since  the  Mnemonic  art  was  looked  upon  with  so  much  veneration  and 
considered  of  so  much  importance,  by  a  people  most  renowned  for  their  science  and 

*  Vide  Herodotus  pasaim. 

t  How  many  interestlDg  Inckleiits,  In  the  lives  of  great  men,  are  thus  passed  by  in  silence  by 
Aeir  biographers. 

i  Herodotus  was  bom  in  the  year  484  B.  G. ;  he  trmvdled  in  Egypt,  when  very  young,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-  four  yean.  Simonides  died  in  467  B.  C. ;  so  that  Herodotus  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  when  the  poet  of  Csos  died  at  the  age  of  87. 
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■milodtbrflledfor  their  wisdom  df  all  (he  nattOM  of  antiquity,  aadhtidin  ao  gre«| 
iuHior  by  the  moat  illuatrtoiia  eagea  of  Greece,  Egypt,  ami  Rome,  ^m  art  ought  tm 
merit,  at  ieaat,  our  reqpeet  and  attention,  if  no  more:  nov,  eapecially,  that  the  e>* 
perieiroe  of  eentoriea,  and  the  lights  of  PhUoaophy  have  permitted  us  at  last  to  do 
Ar  Mnerooaics  what  the  raeehanieal  sciences  have  doae  for  locomotion  and  othetf 
divisiona  of  the  arts ;  that  is  to  say,  to  earry  it  to  the  last  and  highest  degree  of 
perfectibility,  which  the  human  uaderstanding  con  postibly  desire  or  hope  for,  in  al^ 
lowing  us  to  elevate  it  even  to  the  height  of  a  aeience. 


CBIRACTBR  OP  AMOIBNT  MNEMOMIOa. 

32.  Liajring  aside  then  all  the  sui^;iositions  advanced  by  the  aneiente  of  super* 
tti|^Bral  intervention  in  the  origin  of  mneoMMucs,  we  have  seen  that  the  dmervcUiom 
alone  of  some  of  the  natural  mechanical  oisecialions  employed  by  man  through 
Idl  time,  must  have  led  the  first  thinkers  of  the  human  species  to  eystematize  hf 
established  rtdea  a  principle  which  seemed  to  them  incontestable. 

33.  The  difficulty  presented  to  them  consisted  undoubtedly  in  finding  the  meam 
ef  solving  this  problem;  and  in  all  probability— without  adducing, Tvith  Professor 
Morgenstern,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, — the  first  system  of  mnemonics  was 
wholly  symbolical^  thai  is  to  say,  a  certain  series  of  ideas  was  associated  with 
eertain  objects,  animate,  or  inanimate,  ofiering  some  points  of  anal(^,  either  in 
their  form,  or  in  ihcir  essence,  with  the  ideas  to  be  remembered.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, they  would  associate  a  philosophical  sentence  with  an  emblem  attributed  to 
wisdom,  as  the  owl,  or  bird  of  Minerva ;  if  the  sentence  reached  a  certain  length, 
If  it  even  extended  by  successive  developments  to  the  (brm  of  a  discourse,  they 
must  have  applied  each  phrase,  or  rather  each  paragraph,  to  each  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  parts  of  the  animal,  as  at  first,  the  beak^  then  the  eyes,  the  earsy  the 
necky  the  uingSj  the  tail^  the  feet,  the  claws,  and  so  on, — eu  that  in  recollecting  first 
that  such  an  anynal  represented  such  a  discourse,  and  in  recollecting  the  different 
parts  (^the  animal  in  their  assigned  order,  the  paragraphs  of  the  discourse  asso- 
ciated with  each  one  of  these  different  parts  would  represent  themsdlii^jee  more  ot 
less  efficaciously  to  the  memory.  If  glory  or  politics  formed  the  subje'dtt^o^^i 
discourse,  they  would  take  an  eagle,  a  lion,  or  any  odier  animal  having  in  its 
manners  or  its  motions  some  analogy,  more  or  less  predominant,  with  the  subject  itt 
question,  and  this  principle  of  association  would  be  thus  generalized  more  or  less  j 
they  would  first  take  the  animals,  including  man,  then  the  vegetables,  the  utensiln 
or  objects  of  industry  and  the  arts ;  the  elements  even,  physical  phenomena,  ani 
finally  astronomical  phenomena  were  made  to  contribute  their  quota  of  syoH 
bols, — as  Cluintifian  tells  us  was  the  case  with  Metrodorus,  whom  he  satirizes,  €91 
passaMty  and  whom  he  accuses  of  charlatanism  upon  this  subject  And  indeed  il 
would  be  impossible  to  accord  a  mnemonic  origin  to  the  hteroglyphies,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Morgenstern,  without  having  recourse  to  this  system,  since  aU 
hieroglyphic  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  covered  with  this  species  of  symbols 

34.  As  a  pure  question  of  literary  curiosity,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  thai 
Herodotus  has  given  us  bo  more  information  respecting  the  method  pursued  by  the 
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Bgyptians,  who,  accordrng  (o  hio),  ^  were  the  moet  ingenious  of  men,  beeacne  thejr 
were  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  memory  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind*"* 
However  this  may  be,  and  however  impracticable  such  a  tsyetem  of  mnemonies 
may  at  first  c^ypear,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  system  has  exiHedj  it  hat  eveo 
been  renewed  in  onr  day,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  oceasion  to  observe,  and  wiHi 
a  success  which  would  seem  impossible,  were  it  not  ineontestably  aathentioated  by 
experience  that  the  worst  system  of  mnemonics  imaginable,  is  capable  of  produekig 
the  most  astonishing  results,  even  upon  the  most  stubborn  memories. 

SS.  Yet  however  efficacious  this  system  may  have  appeared  to  the  ancients, 
tfiey  did  not  limit  themselves  to  it ;  and  whether  the  pretended  perfection  to  whicfa 
they  attained  was  originated  in  Bgypt,  or  really  invented  by  Simonidea,  they  asso- 
ciated with  it  their  celebrated  local  or  topical  memory,  whose  principlee,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Pliny ,t  were  first  developed  at  Rome,  by  Metrodoms;  and  of 
which  we  have  circumstantial  accounts,  with  comments,  by  Cicero,{  QAiintilia^} 
snd  also  by  the  author  of  the  letters  ad  Herennium.) 

36.  Q^uintilian  thus  expresses  himself  respecting  this  system,  the  honors  of 
whose  invention  he  awards  to  Simonides. 


OnginaL 
*'  Ex  hoc  Simonidis  facto  notatum  vi- 
de tur,  juvari  memoriam  signatis,  idque 
credere  suo  quisque  experimento.  Nam 
quum  in  loca  aliqua  post  tempus  reversi 
■umus,  non  ipsa  agnoscimus  tantum,  sed 
etiam,  quse  in  his  fecerimus,  reminisci- 
mur,  personeeque  subeunt,  non  nunquam 
tacitsD  quoque  cogitationes  in  mentem 
revertuntur.  Nata  est  igitur,  ut  in  pie- 
risque,  ars  ab  experimento.  Loca  dis- 
eunt  quam  maxime  epatiosa,  multa  vari- 
etate  signata,  domum  forte  magnam,  et 
in  roultos  diductam  recessus.  In  ea 
quicquid  notabile  est,  animo  diligentor 
igitur,  ut  sine  cunctatione  ac  mora 
partes  ejus  omnes  cogitatio  possit  per- 
eurrere.  Et  primus  hie  labor  est,  non 
hierere  in  occursu.  Plus  enim  quam 
irma  debet  esse  memoria,  qus  aliam 
memoriam  adjuvet.  Turn  qu9  scripse- 
runt  vel  cogitatione  complectuntur,  et 
idiquo  signo,  quo  moneantur,  notant: 
fpiod  esse  vel  ex  re  tota  potest,  nt  de 
Mivigatione,  militia ;  vel  ex  verbo  aliquo. 
Nam  etiam  excidcntes,  unius  admoni- 


TVanalaiion. 
<<  From  tliis  act  of  Simonides  it  appearsy 
that  memory  may  be  helped  by  certtun 
images  marked  out  in  the  mind,  and  of 
this  every  one  may  be  convinced  by  his 
own  experience.  For  when  after  some 
time  we  return  to  places  we  formerly 
were  in,  we  not  only  know  them  again, 
but  remember  what  we  did  in  them,  the 
persons  we  had  seen,  and  the  very 
thoughts  that  employed  our  mind.  Art 
therelbre  here,  as  in  most  things,  pro- 
ceeds from  experimental  knowledge.  For 
exercising  memory*  many  make  choice 
of  a  spacious  place,  r^arkable  for  a 
great  variety  of  thin^  as  suppose  a 
large  house,  divided  into  many  apart- 
ments. Whatever  in  it  is  worth  notice, 
they  carefully  fix  in  the  mind,  that  the 
thought  without  delay  and  hesitation  may 
be  able  to  run  over  all  its  parts.  The 
first  material  TK)int  is  to  be  at  no  loss  in 
recollection ;  lor  that  memory  ought  to 
be  very  ffood,  which  is  to  help  another. 
Then  what  they  have  written  down,  or 
meditated  upon,  they  mark  with  another 
sign,  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  it :  and 
this  sign  may  be  for  the  matter  they  are 
to  speak  oQ  as  of  navigation^  warfare : 
or,  lor  some  word;  because  m  case  or 
forgetfulness  they  may  recover  them* 
selves  by  recollecting  only  a  single  word.. 
The  sign  for  navigation,  may  l^  an  an- 
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tfMe  Yerbi  in  memoriam  repomwtar. 
Sit  aoteni  aigiram  navigatioiiis,  ot  an- 
cora;  militi»,  at  aliqmd  ex  armi€.  Hiec 
ka  disponunt.  Primiim  sensam  vestibida 
quasi  avsignant,  seeimdciin  atrio,  torn 
tmphiTta  circameant,  ncc  cobieulis  modo 
aut  exedris,  sed  statuis  etiam  nmHibus- 
que  per  ordinem  committant.  Hoc  fkc- 
to,  qtium  est  repetenda  inemoria,  incipl- 
tmt  ab  initio  loca  hcec  recensere,  et,  quod 
coique  crediderunt,  reposcunt,  ut  eorum 
ima^ne  admonentur :  ita  quamlibet 
multa  sint,  quorum  meminisse  oporteat, 
fimit  singula  connexa  quodam  choro,  ne 
errent  conjungentes  prioribus  sequentia 
solo  ediscendi  labore.  dood  de  domo 
dixi,  et  in  operibus  poblicis,  ei  in  itinere 
longo,  at  urbium  ambitu,  et  picturis, 
fieri  potest  Etiam  fingere  sibi  bas 
imagines  licet  Opus  est  ergo  locis, 
quae  vel  finguntur,  vel  sumuntur :  imagi- 
nibus,  vel  simulacris,  qu»  utiquc  fingen- 
da  sunt  Imagines  nots  sunt,  quibus 
ea,  qucB  edisconda  sunt,  notamus:  ut, 
qaoroodo  Cicero  dicit,  locis  pro  ceroy 
Bimulacria  pro  Uteris  utarmir,  lllud 
quoque  ad  verbum  ponere,  optimum 
fuerit:  Locis  est  tUendum  mtiUiSy  illus- 
tribusy  jtxplicaiisy  modids  interoaUis: 
imagimbus  autem  agerUibus,  acribus, 
wsigniiisy  qua  oectarere,  celerUerque 
percutere  animum  possint,  duo  magis 
miror,  quoraodo  Metrodorus  in  xii.  sig- 
nis,  per  quae  Sol  meat,  trecenos  et  sexa- 
genos  invenerit  locos.  Yanitas  nimirum 
fuit  atqae  jaetatio  circa  memoriam  suam 
potios  arte,  quam  natura  gloriantis." 


ehor ;  fyr  warfkre,  some&ing  bdosgkif 
to  arms.    They  dispoM  then  these  paip- 
ticulars  thus :  the  first  complete  sense  or 
place  they  assign  to  the  porch  or  thresh- 
old ;  the  second  to  the  nail ;  next,  they 
range  about  the  galteries,  parlors,  bed- 
chambers, and  the  like;  annexing  some 
idea  to  each  of  them,  and  observing  al- 
ways a  certain  order.    This  done,  when 
they  are  to  make  trial  of  memory,  they 
begin  with  passing  in  review  all  these 
places,  and  what  they  reposited  in  ea«li 
of  them,  they  demand  back,  and  are  re- 
minded by  their  images;  so  that,  how 
great  soever  the  number  of  things  be 
they  are  to  remember,  they  are  all  so 
e<mtteeted,  as  in  the  figoring  m  of  a  com- 
pany of  dancers,  that  they  cannot  err 
loinmg  the  foregoing  with  the  following, 
by  the  trouble  only  of  getting  by  heart 
What  I  said  of  a  house,  may  be  applica- 
ble  to  any  public  structure  or  work,  to ' 
what  may  be  observed  on  a  long  journey, 
or  in  making  the  tour  of  cities,  or  m 
viewing  a  piece  of  painting.    If  such 
places   afford  no  proper  images,  they 
may  be  fVamed  according  to  fancy.    It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  pl^^^ 
either  fictitious  or  real,  and  a  number  or 
images  or  signs,  which  may  be  imagined 
at  pleasure.    By  images  I  understand 
marks  which  direct  to  the  things  that 
are  to  be  got  by  heart ;  or  as  Cicero  says, 
pl€u:e8  may  be  imagined  to  be  as  the  wax 
we  write  upon,  and  images  as  the  letters 
impressed  on  that  wax.    But  it  is  best 
to  Quote  his  own  words :  "  We  ought  to 
make  nse  of 'a  great  tmmber  of  places^ 
all  ftUl  in  vieWy  very  remarkable,  and  of 
a  moderate  distance  from  each  other; 
and  of  images  having  life  and  motion^ 
strong,  well  specified,  and  such  as  may 
easily  present  thernselves  to  the  mind,  and 
strike  it  in  a  moment?^    I  therefore  am 
the  more  surprised  how  Metrodorus  could 
find  360  places  in  the  xii.  signs  of  the 
zodiac ;  a  strange  piece  of  vanity  indeed 
in  this  man,  who  by  priding  hiinself  ia 
his  memory,  chose  rather  to  give  the 
honor  of  it  to  his  industry,  than  to  nature." 


37.  Such  is  the  system  of  which  the  ancients  boasted  so  much !  to  the  power  of 
which  they  paid  so  much  homage,  which  they  held  in  such  great  esteem,  and  whidi 
they  recommended  with  such  pompous  eulogiums,  for  the  assistance  of  the  mem- 
ory !  It  is  while  speaking  of  this  system  that  Cicero  says,  <*  I  am  not  yet  so  learned 
as  was  Themistocies,  who  wished  for  the  art  of  forgeHldQess,  rather  than  that  of 
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r  *  and  I  mM  great  t/umkB  to  Simonides  of  Coofl,  wbo  firtt  iarettted  the  mi 
of  memory,"  primps  he  ehould  have  also  added,  aud  to  Metrodoru%  who,  ae- 
eording  to  Pliny,  (Nat  Hist  lib.  vii.  chap.  24,)  first  introduced  the  art  of  Simonideti 
at  Rome,  daring  the  time  of  the  great  orator. 

38.  Thus,  from  such  examplee,  and  the  reeonunendatiooe  ofsnch  men  as  Cicero, 
Qxuntilian,  and  many  others,  {ffobcd>ly,  wbooe  works  have  not  survived  the  social 
convulsions  of  the  middle  ages,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  this  system 
became  general  in  antiquity. 

Let  us  here  remark  that  it  was  not  to  remind  themselves  of  certain  isolated  facts 
er  diseoBneetod  sentences  merely,  that  die  ancients  made  use  of  this  system,  but  to 
retam  in  the  memory  even  entire  discourses,  such  as  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  the 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  &c 

39.  How  were  they  able  to  succeed  in  this  ?  This  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  I  have  never  been  unfortunate  enough  to  attempt  The  practical  applicability 
of  this  system,  I  confess,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand,  though  there  have 
Ibeen  some  modern  authors,  of  whom  I  shall  shortly  speak,  who  have  yet  praised 
this  system  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  respect 

MNEMONICS   DURING  THB   MIDDLE  AGES.— ITS  REVIVAL. 

40.  From  the  time  of  Pliny  till  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  letters,  we  hear  no- 
thing more  said  by  authors  respecting  the  mnemonic  art  The  barbarism  of  the 
middle  ages,  whidi  enveloped  every  thing  in  its  thick  deu'kness,  respected  Simoni- 
des  no  more  than  Tyro.  With  stenography,  or  the  art  of  abridging  chirography, 
which  the  ancients  practiced  also  with  a  sort  of  reverence,  disappeared  mnemonics^ 
or  the  art  of  enlarging  the  memory. 

41.  During  all  this  long  period  of  the  dark  ages,  we  find  mnemonics  mentioned 
only  once ;  it  was  by  the  celebrated  Raymond  Lully,  in  his  art  magna.  From  the 
time  of  Lully,  who  died  in  1315,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rone- 
jsonics  was  buried  in  a  profound  slumber,  until  finally  there  appeared  a  man  of  rare 
learning,  and  of  intelligence  as  remarkable,  who  suddenly  awoke  it  from  its  long 
lethargy,  and  gave  to  it  an  impulse  which  was  not  to  be  hereafter  paralyzed,  although 
ft  was  obliged  to  stop  from  time  to  time,  in  its  onward  progress,  as  if  to  take  breath. 

42.  This  man  was  Lambert  Schenckel,  a  German  scholar  distinguished  in  his 
lime  for  many  remarkable  works  on  prosody,  grammar,  rhetoric,  &c  He  trav- 
elled many  years  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  even  in  France,  teaching 
his  system,  every  where  with  the  most  distinguished  success ;  and  obtained  from 
the  University  of  Paris  the  privilege  of  teaching  his  mnemonic  doctrines  in  that 
capitel,  where  he  filled  the  mnemonic  chair  to  an  advanced  age.  Yet  the  system 
which  he  taught  was  no  other  than  that  of  Simonides,  slightly  modified,  enlarged, 
and  simplified,  in  some  of  its  applications.  In  his  old  age  he  abdicated  the  chair  in 
fiivor  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Martin  Sommer,*  a  young  Silesian  of  great  talent, 
and  invested  him  formally  with  all  his  authority,  while  communicating  to  him  the 
influence  which  his  long  success  had  acquired. 

43.  Soon  after,  Sommer  published  a  tract  in  Latin,  in  which  he  developed  with 
much  talent  the  advantages  of  the  method,  which  did  not  fail  of  procuring  him  im* 
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BMOM  cooeoofaes  of  ftudilom,  pupib,  and  ftdsiffMr»  F^llmiiiif  the  exMinpla  oT  hi* 
master  Scheoekel,  h»  travellei  much  thuoagh  tke  varioiM  state*  of  Europe,  aad  »eal- 
ind  aeonsideraMe  (brtoiM  by  his  teaching.* 

44  Already,  about  the  year  1585,  Guliekout  Gratarokis  had  publithed  hk  ^Caa- 
tettum  Memeiis,"  or  Castle  of  Memory,  in  which  work  he  treats  of  mnemonics  un- 
der di&rent  poiote  of  view,  and  which  wastrandated  into  RngiJBfa  by  one  Wflfiam 
Fulwood,  aad  shortly  after  into  Freaoh  by  Ktieane  Cape,  of  Lyons,  in  1666. 

45.  Jordano  Bruno,  in  France,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Porta,  of  Naples,  had  alto  pnbr 
lished,  the  former  in  1591,  and  the  latter  in  1604,  two  difierent  treatises  on  mnemo- 
nics, both  upon  the  original  plan  of  Simonides,  and  very  nearly  according  to  the 
rules  of  Lambert  Schenckel,  as  he  had  devekq;>ed  them  in  his  pubUe  lectures.  Yet 
this  bitter  did  not  publish  his  work  upon  the  system  which  had  made  his  fortune  and 
his  reputation,  until  1610;  it  appeared  under  the  titie  of  " Qaxophylaeium  Artis 
Memoriie." 

46.  Nine  years  later,  in  1619,  Soramer  published  a  new  editien  of  it,  with  some 
alight  improvements.  During  a  long  period  the  principles  of  Seheackel  continued 
te  be  tani^t  by  his  pupils  and  the  numerous  successors  of  Sonuner* 

47.  A  multitude  of  works,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  mention  the  principal 
0UB^  appeared  sueoesuvely  upon  the  same  subject,  each  author  pretending  to  have 
perfeded  his  predecessor,  without  affording  a  single  just  claim  to  these  pretensions ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  speculations  which  overran  the  field  of  mnemonics  became  soon  so 
numerous,  and  overloaded  with  so  many  superfluous  precepte  and  perplexing  ndes, 
that  the  art  soon  felt  deeply  their  unihvorable  effects,  and  ^[>peared  to  subside  a  mo- 
ment into  a  sort  of  stagnation,  occasioned,  nevertheless,  rather  by  the  difficulty  ol 
choosing  between  so  many  modifications  prcqposed  by  the  various  authors,  than  by 
the  absolute  inferk>rity  of  the  fundamental  system. 

48.  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  attention  continually  bestowed  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  art,  by  the  following  catalogue  of  the  chief  worke  published 
iqpon  its  principles  by  dilSerent  authors : 

The  Castel  of  Memorie,  d^c,  made  by  GuUelmus  Gratarolus;  Englyshed  by 
William  Fulwood.  (liUcIt  l.tttec.)  Also  Uranslated  into  French,  by  Btienne  Cape, 
Lyons;  1586. 

Jordano  Bruno.  De  Imaginum  et  idearum  compositione  ad  omnium  inventionem 
et  Memoris  genera  tree  libri ;  Franee ;  1591.    8vo. 

Ars  Reminiscendi.    Joan  Baptists  Ports  Neapolitani ;  Naples;  1602.    4to. 

Lambert  Schenokel.  Methodus  de  Latina  Lingua  intra  6  mensb  doeenda. 
Strasburgh;  1609.    8vo. 

Ejusdem.    Oaxophylaeium  Artis  Memorim,  ^bc    Strasburi^ ;  1610.    8vo. 

Simonides  redivivus,  dbc.    Auctore  Adam  Bnudo*    Leipeic;  1610.    4to« 

F.  M.  Ravellini  Ars  MemorisB,  die.    France ;  1617.    8vo. 

J<^n  Willis.    Mnemonica,  d^c    London;  1618.    4to. 

Ars  Memoris  Localis,  &c    Leipsic ;  1620.    8vo. 

Adrian  le  Cuirot  Magagin  des  Sciences,  ou  vray  Tart  de  Memoire.  Paris; 
1623.    12mo. 

Henry  Herdson.  An  Mnemonica,  d&c,  in  Latin,  and  Ars  MemoriB.  The  Art 
of  Memory  made  plaine  Englysh.    London;  1651.    8vow 
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JeanBebt    L'Oemre  des  oeoirrefl,  Ac    Lyom;  1654.    Std. 

AthaoBsias  Kiroher.    An  Magna  Soie&di,  4lc.    Amflterdam ;  1609.    Folio* 

The  Divine  Art  of  Memory,  dbc ;  translated  firom  the  Latin  of  the  R«t.  Joha 
8haw,  hy  Simon  Waatel.    London ;  1683^    12mo. 

Boffier  le  Pere.  Pratiqae  de  la  Memoire  ArtifioieUe,  dtc.  Paris ;  1783.  3  toIb.  8vo. 

Memoria  Teehnica,  &c.    By  Riehaid  Grey,  D.D.    London;  1730.    8to. 

Solomon  Lowe.  Maemoaics  ddneated  in  a  small  compass,  ^bc  Loodmi ;  1787. 
8vo.    This  tract  was  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of  Qrefa  Meracma  Technioa. 

D.  G.  Morhof  Polyhistor,  A^    Edit,  quart    Lobeek;  1447.    2  vols.  4to. 

Fr.  J.  B.  Fcyjos.    Cartas  emditas  y  Cariosas.    Madrid ;  1781.    6  vola  4to. 

D.  J.  S.  Klaber.    Compendium  der  Mnemonik.    Palm. ;  1804.    4to. 

Grafie.    Katechetisohes  Magazin.    Gottiogen ;  1801.    8to. 

J.  C.  von  Aretin,  Denksehrift  «ber  den  wahren  Begriff  und  Nutxen  der  Mne- 
monik, d&c.    Mimich ;  1804.    8vo. 

Ejosdem,  Systematisehe  Anleitong  zor  Theorie  Praxis  der  Mnemonik,  dbe. — 
Snltabaeh;  1810.    8vo. 

C.  A.  L.  Kftstner,  Mnemonik ;  oder  System  der  Gedftohtniss.— Konst  der  Al- 
len, ^bc    Leipstc;  1804.    8to. 

Ejosdem,  Leit&den  zu  seinen  Unteftudtungen  uber  die  Mnemonik,  dec,  Le^ 
sic,  1805.    8vo. 

The  new  Art  of  Memory,  fonnded  upon  the  princi]^  taught  by  M.  Gregor 
▼onFeinaigle, &c.    London;  1812. 

Of  this  work,  a  second  edition,  with  additional  iliustrationfl,  was  published  in 
1813. 

49.'  Another  inconvenience  seemed  to  be  joined  to  that  caused  by  diis  excess  of 
zeal  among  the  adepts.  The  best  applications  of  the  various  systems  proposed 
were  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  then  the  only  language  in  which  almost  all  lite- 
rary or  scientific  subjects  were  treated.  But  in  proportion  as  the  darkness  of  the 
seventeenth  century  faded  away  before  the  numerous  lights,  which  suddenly  illu- 
minated Europe,  and  dispersed,  forever,  the  last  shadows  of  the  scholastic  pedant- 
ry of  those  times,  the  Latin  tongue  rapidly  lost  its  former  predominance  over  the 
vulgar  language ;  and  the  difficulty  of  teaching  systems  written  in  the  language  of 
Cicero,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  translating  those  same  systems  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  reacted  simultaneously  upon  the  Mnemonic  Art  From  that  moment  itap> 
peered  to  suffer  in  its  propagation  and  progress,  until  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
it  upon  bases  entirely  different  It  then  rallied  its  forces  under  the  auspices  of  a 
third  renovator. 

From  this  peru>d  Mnemonics  took  a  new  flight,  which  conducted  it,  after  some 
unprofitable  gropings,  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  to  which  human  intelleet 
could  raise  it 


JLPPBABANCI   OP  THB  ST8TBM   OP  QRBT. 

50.  It  was  to  the  eeiebrated  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  Rector  of  Hinton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, England,  that  the  friends  of  study  and  the  sciences  were  indebted  for 
this  new  gigantic  impulse  given  to  Mnemonics.    The  system  of  this  learned  Theo- 
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lafiaii»  paUkibed  ia  1730,  under  the  LAlatt  title  of  "IfeoMMJa  Teebaiea,"  ihoo^, 
written  in  Eni^eh,  predueed  a  de^  Bensatiea  ammig  the  ftndknis  portion  of  hm- 
eouQtrjrinen,  and  thw  aensation,  reacting  soon  \xp<m  the  learned  and  literary  v^orU, 
obtained  for  the  illnetrione  anthor  of  the  system  a  reputation  which  hoe  preeerved 
hi»  name  from  oblivion,  and  which  will  seeure  to  htm  immortality,  aUfaongk  his  ey^* 
tern,  henceforth  supplanted  by  <«Phreno-MnemQteehtty,"wiU  be  mentioned  in  the  ^ 
txenotAfodmemorandtm^  And,infiu^t,the^MeiaoriaTeehni6a>'ofDr.Qrey,onilt 
appearance,  opened  a  new  era,  so  briUiant,  and  eo  pregnant  with  ^be  future  for  tlM 
Mnemonic  art,  and  the  promiaefl  which  were  made  respecting  it  by  the  seieotilk 
men  who  then  devoted  their  attention  to  it  have  been  since  so  completely  rtoHzedf 
that  it  will  be  henoeforth  impossible  to  cnltivate  *<  Phreao-Mnemotechi^"  without 
remembering  the  illustrious  and  learned  Rector  of  Hinton. 

51.  Nevertheless  we  would  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  system  of  Glrey,  ob  mtch, 
is  no  more  practicable,  in  its  general  features  and  in  its  details,  than  the  system  of 
Simonides,  or  the  worse  amplifications  of  Raymond  Lolly,  of  Lambert  Sohenokel,  and 
all  the  amplificators  who  Ibllowed  in  the  obscure  paths  which  they  had  marked  out 
Tke  causes  of  this  impracticability  of  his  system  wiU  be  hereafter  demonstrated 
in  ikkejirtt  lecture  in  thecourse  upon  "  Phreno-Mnemotechny,''  we  will  therefore  de^ 
for  mentioning  them  here.  Yet,  as  it  was  the  system  of  Grey  which  gave  birth  to 
that  of  Feinai^e,  of  which  we  shall  presently  specie,  and  since  ih&fimdamental  6a- 
m§  of  Phreno-Mnemotechoy  is  derived  immediately  from  this  latter  system,  let  us 
briefly  glance  at  the  extremely  curious  origin  of  the  discovery  of  Grey,  in  order  to 
eomprehend  better,  hereafler,  the  instances  which  we  shaU  give  of  the  impracHcOr 
hitUy  of  his  mnemonic  applications. 


CURIOUS  ORIGIN   OP  ORBT'S  DISOOVBBT. 

52.  Directing  his  attention  to  Mnemonics,  as  has  been  more  or  less  the  case 
with  aU  sensible  men  vrbo  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  study,  from 
the  time  of  Cicero  until  the  present  day,  and  struck  with  the  insufficiency  of  aU 
the  vaunted  systems  before  him ;  Dr.  Grey  thought,  doubtless  from  his  younger 
years,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  an  art,  in  which  his  reason  led  him  to  perceive, 
though  dimly,  the  immense  advantages  which  could  be  derived  from  it,  though  en* 
veloped  in  almost  insurmountable  asperities.  I  say  that  he  probably  thought,  when 
very  young,  of  the  inspired  revolution  which  he  was  about  to  effect  in  Mnemonics ; 
for  when  the  first  edition  of  his  system  appeared,  in  1730,  he  had  hardly  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-geven  years,  since  he  was  bom  in  1693.  Besides«  there  is  every 
appearance  that  the  elaboration  of  his  system  occupied  him,  during  many  years  of 
care  and  attention;  for  in  the  editions  subsequent  to  his  first,  and  the  fourth  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1756,  fifteen  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1771,  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  material  changes  in  his  work. 

53.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  candid  Dr.  Grey  himself,  it  was  while  one 
day  reading  a  work  of  the  learned  William  Beveridge,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Eng* 
land,  entitled  ^'  Arithmelica  Chronological^  that  the  first  idea  occurred  to  him  of  that 
system  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  world.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  according 
totheoboervBtionsc^^  learned  Bishop^  in  the  work  just  cited,  it  was  customary 
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among  tbe  Hobreirs,  vihmc  afploibel  eoatmaed  no  vowels,  not  only  to  abrMg^  plmi* 
MB,  orseataocefl  coocaintag  many^vofdi,  by  forming,  from  the  initial  UMers  of  tbm 
different  words  of  the  phrase,  an  art^fidai  vordj  which  should  enahte  them  to  ra-> 
aali  the  entire  sentence,  bat  that  the  Jews  also  formed,  with  the  ktten  which  they 
ased  as  numerical  figvartt^  voncCt  t^ueh  they  could  more  easily  retain  in  their  menn 
ory  than  tbe  flgares  forming  certain  numbers ;  so  that  to  find  the  number  sought 
^,  it  wais  oiriy  necessary  to  reeali  the  mrtifidal  v)&rd  committed  to  memory ;  and 
«o  aUo  ta  rceoilect  a  desired  seotenee,  it  was  only  nacessaiy  to  recall  the  word 
•omposed  of  the  initial  letters  of  each  word  of  the  sentence. 

54.  Thus,  for  example,  the  H^rews  formed  the  word  Rambam  for  R-abbl 
If^oise  B-en  M-aimon :  Ralbaq  for  R^bbi  L-evi  B-en  O-erson :  Maccabees,  (flrom 
the  abbreviations  found  upon  the  standard  of  Jmku  Mxxxabam^)  for  M4  C-amoka 
B-aelfan  J-ehovah,  i.  e.  irAo  it  Wee  to  ihee  anwng  the  GocUy  O  ijord  7^ 

65.  But  let  the  learnt  Bishop  Beveridge  speak  for  himself,  that  the  importance 
of  the  reflections  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  upon  the  wonderful  discov- 
ery of  Gkey  may  be  the  better  ajq^nreciated. 

56.  This  fragment,  besides,  is  too  great  a  literary  curiosity,  mnemcftet^mkd^ 
speaking  at  least,  not  to  affi>rd  true  pleasure  to  the  reader  who  wUi  devote  to  it  a 
Kttle  attention. 

57.  The  learned  Bishop  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  original  text : 

Bed  non  omittendum  est  Judsos  in  librorum  prtecipue  titulis,  ad  annum  quo 
impressi  sunt  indigitandum,  iiteras  numerales  alio  atque  quem  tmdidimus  ordme 
collocare.  Enimvero  vocem  unam  vei  plures,  casque  vel  seorsim,  vel  in  sententili 
aliqua  Biblica  comprehensas  excogitan^  quarum  llterae,  utut  dispositsB,  numerum 
propositum  valeant  Ex.  gr.  In  Bibliis  sacris  a  Josepho  Athia  Amstclodami  editis, 
tria  occurrunt  froniisi)icia,  unum  ad  Pentateuchum,  ad  Prophetas  alterum,  tertium 
ad  Hagiographa.  Primum  impressum  dictur  P"bJ)  -^ttid  nc'fc  to"?  ^rh  Jt^w.  Anno 
eomputi  minoris  Lingua  mea  est  stylus  ecribie  promj^u  Pe,  xlv.  Ubi  voces  to*' 
*V*B^  ut  virgulis  superne  notats  annum  indigitant,  quo  Pentateuchus  iropressus  fuit 
ductus  autem  fuit  annus  eomputi  Judaici  mmoris  statim  inveniatur,  si  onmes  vocum 
istarum  liters  una  cum  numerico  earum  valore  Ita  disponantur :?  70  to  9  d  60  D  80 
*)  200=419.  Ergo  annus  erat  419  joxta  computum  Judieorum  minorem,  de  quo 
videsis  Chronologicas  nostras  Institutiones.  Sic  et  Prophets  impressi  dieontur 
If&b  pn  "^a  Kvo  nsvn  Anno  Onus  vallie  visionisj  eomputi  minoris.  Is.  xxii.  Ubi 
titers  "prt  "^a  K«a  valent  420.  Frontispicium  autem  ad  D'Oiro  sive  Hagiographa 
impressum  est  Anno  D^iro'  cmjw  Jowo  scripta  digUo  Dei,  ubi  prims  dus  litem 
Tocis  D'n3(]ra  annum  eundem  420  significant  Nam  h  valet  400,  et  n  20.  Hunc 
etiam  in  moduro  Talmud  Basiles  impressum  dictur  rirtD  ruo  na?^  n^  Anno  Re- 
demptionem  misit  papuh  suo.  Pa,  cxL  Ubi  liters  vocis  n^  valent  338.  Deni- 
que  Seder  Tephillotn  Hispaniensis  sive  Judsorum  Hispanorum  liturgia  ingeniosis- 
sime  impressa  dicitur  Twnn  row  Hoc  Anno,  i.  e.  Anno  413,  quem  liters  r«T! 
iodigitant    Lib.  1.  c.  6. 

58.  The  fbllowing  is  a  translation  of  this  curious  fragment: 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  tides  of  their  books,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  year  in  which  they  were  printed,  collected  the  numerical 
letters  in  a  certain  order,  or  which  we  will  give  some  examples.  Indeed  they  in- 
vented one  or  more  words,  or  made  use  of  some  Biblical  sentence,  whose  significant 
letters,  howsoever  disposed,  would  amount  to  the  proposed  number.  For  example  * 
In  the  Biblical  books,  edited  by  Josephus  Athia  Amstelodamis,  three  title-pages 

•  VUe  PiidsMz*s  Connect.  Psrt  U.  Book  8. 
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o«car:  one  for  the  Pentateuch,  another  for  the  Propheta,  and  a  third  for  the  Hagfo- 
graph.  The  first  purports  to  have  heen  printbd  in  the  year  of  the  lesser  computa- 
tion p"tb  'T^no  ifi'b  ai  ^ydb  rwt).  Lingua  mea  est  stylus  seriba  prompti  (my 
tongue  is  the  pen  ofa  ready  writer).  Psalms  xlv.  1.— where  the  letters  noted  by 
the  little  marks  above  them,  indicate  the  year  in  which  the  Pentateuch  was  prhrted. 
What  year  of  the  Jewish  lesser  computation  it  was,  may  be  immediateiy  found,  if  ali 
the  letters,  together  with  their  numerical  value,  arc  thus  placed.  ^70  09060*80 
1  200=.419.  Therefore  the  year  was  419  according  to  the  lesser  computation  ofihe 
Jews,  as  we  see  by  our  Chronological  institutes.  So  also  the  Prophets  purport  to 
have  been  printed  pfcni  y\^n  nj  K«a  mttJa  in  the  year  Onus  valUs  visUmis^Thb 
burden  of  the  valley  of  vision)— Isaiah  xxii.  1,  of  the  lesser  coiBputatio%  where 
the  letters  ^tn  -^a  mod  signify  42a  But  the  title  page  of  D'^ina  or  the  Ha- 
giograph  is  printed  in  the  year  ftiap'  trb»  »a5Ka,  seripta  digUo  Dei^  (written 
with  the  finger  of  God.)— where  the  two  first  signMcant  letters  of  the  word 
trfyfo  signiiy  the  same  year,  420 :  for  n  signifies  400  and  a  20.  In  the  same  naan* 
ner  the  Talmud  Baeileee  purports  to  be  printed  in  the  year  tbp^  rhm  im»  TO©,  re- 
demptionem  misitpopuiosuoy  (he  sent  redemption  unto  his  pe<^.)  Psalms  oxL  9, 
i^ere  the  letters  of  the  word  ni©  nake  33a  Finally,  the  Seder  Tephilloth  Hispa- 
Biensis  or  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  most  wittily  purports  to  have  been  printed 
ns*)n  m©,  J7oc  ilnno,  (in  this  year!)  L  e.in  the  year  413,  which  the  letters  rmin 
indicate.    Book  I.  Chap.  6. 

59.  To  expatiate  upon  the  extremely  interesting  character  of  this  quotation, 
would  be  superfluous.  It  will  at  once  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  scholar 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  curiosities  of  literature.  The  high  an- 
tiquity of  these  ideas  gives  a  venerable  air  to  the  science  of  mnemonics.  It  was 
evidently  studied  by  "the  world's  gray  fathers,"  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  their  ^ 
children  at  this  late  period  to  see  that  perfected  which  was  begun  so  early,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  the  discovery  which  smooths  for  them  the  rugged 
paths  of  science,  and  strews  with  flowers  the  ascent  to  the  Temple  of  Truth. 


CONSEaUENOCS   OF  THESE  REMARKS   OF  BEVERIDQE. 

60.  A  branch  of  bamboo,  ofa  quality  unknown  in  Europe,  found  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  said  to  have  inspired  Columbus  with  the  idea  ofa  new  world. 

A  light  vapor  which  raised  almost  imperceptibly  the  lid  of  a  copper  boiler,  a  phe- 
nomenon, apparently  so  unimportant,  and  which  tliousands  of  generations  had  ob- 
served before  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  placed  humanity  altogether  in  advance  of 
TIME  upon  this  great  path  of  civilization,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Watt,  of 
Arkwright,  and  of  Fulton.  And  these  two  circumstances,  apparently  so  indiflerent 
in  themselves,  at  first  sight,  changed  finally  the  face  of  the  world. 

61.  Such,  comparatively,  was  the  efiect  which  the  first  glance  Dr.  Grey  cast 
upon  the  accidental  remarks  of  the  learned  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  was  soon  to  pro- 
duce in  the  domain  of  intelligence:  from  that  single  glance,  indeed,  originated  as 
complete  a  revolution  in  the  mnemonic  art,  as  that  brought  about  by  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine  in  mechanics. 

62.  Struck  with  this  singular  idea,  altogether  Hebraic,  of  compounding  words 
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frem  miBMrical  signs,  Qrej  soddonly  asked  himself  could  not  ths  nme  thing  bs 
done  for  the  English  language  ?        « 

63.  From  this  question  to  the  practical  essay  of  the  conceived  idea,  there  was 
but  one  step.  But  an  enormous  difficulty  now  seemed  to  oppose  his  farther  pro* 
gress :  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  made  use  of  the  letters  of  their 
respective  alphabets,  to  number  their  arithmetical  quantities,  while,  not  only  in  the 
English,  but  in  all  the  kmguages  of  modem  Europe,  particular  numerical  signs 
were  empiofed  to  express  their  quantities. 

64  The  point  in  question,  then,  for  Grey  was  to  invent  some  compensating 
means,  to  find  some  equivalent  analogy,  that  he  might  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 

65.  He  had  already  been  struck  with  the  immense  advantages  which  might  be 
obtained  from  this  species  of  meiamorphcte  oC ^figures  into  worde^  to  aid  the  memory 
in  retaining  dates  and  statistical  facts  of  all  kinds  generally;  a  kind  of  mnemoniza- 
tion  which  the  known  systems  of  locality  did  not  permit,  for  those  systems  were 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  mnemonization  of  sentences  or  discourses,  longer 
or  shorter,  according  to  the  intention  at  least,  of  their  respective  authors.  Never- 
theless, men  of  genius  do  not  stop  short  at  the  first  little  pebble  which  tliey  meet  in 
their  path,  and  the  Rector  of  Hinton  was  a  man  of  genius.  Having  then  no  estdin 
Hriied  numerical  letters  to  employ,  he  pondered  upon  the  means  of  creating  coif 
Tentlonal  ones. 

66.  Taking  then  the  ten  numerical  signs 

1234567890 

he  said  to  himself:  Let  us  make  1  the  equivalent  of  6  and  a,  2  that  of  d  and  6,  8 
that  off  and  t,  4  that  of/  and  o,  5  that  of  I  and  u,  6  that  of «  and  the  diphthong  on, 
7  that  of  p  and  ot,  8  that  of /r  and  tft,  9  that  of  n  and  ou,  and  0  that  of  ;r  and  y, — and 
then,  let  us  hereafter  represent  by  a  systematic  diagram,  like  the  following,  the 
correlation  of  these  equivalents. 

1st,  the  figures  1234567800 

2nd,  the  consonants  bdtfl       spknz 

3d,  the  vowels  and  diphthongs   a      e      i      o      U     au    oi     ei    ou     y 

67.  If)  then,  continued  the  learned  Doctor,  we  have  any  number  whatever  to 
mnemonize,  as,  for  example,  the  date  of  the  universal  deluge,  which  happened  in 
Ae  year  2348,  we  will  try  to  form  with  the  consonants,  vowels  and  diphthongs  repre- 
senting each  figure  in  this  number,  a  word  as  natural  as  possible,  '^  which  we  may 
be  able  to  retain  much  more  easily  than  the  number  itself;"  thus,  for  example,  for, 
2  we  will  take  the  equivalent  d^  for  3  the  vowel  i,  for  4  o,  and  for  8  /c,  and  thus  form 
the  word  diok.  But  to  be  able  more  easily  to  arrive  at  the  date,  the  Doctor  directed 
that  there  should  be  always  added  to  the  mnemonic  word,  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  significative  of  the  mnemonized  event ;  thus,  for  instance,  taking  for  the  uni- 
versal deluge  the  first  syllable  del^  and  adding  to  this  syllable  the  mnemonic  word 
diok^  Grey  forms  the  radical  word  DEL-cfto^  to  represent  the  date  of  this  event 

68.  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  extreme  ingenuity  of  this  proceeding, 
and  its  striking  similarity  to  the  scriptural  process.  He  will  probably  be  convinced 
that  he  would  be  more  certain  of  recollecting  a  uiord^  whatever  it  might  be,  than  a 
fmm&er,  whose  figures  formed  no  perceptible  image  in  the  mind.    He  will  admire, 
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fimOf  I  ti»»  fciqs7  SQCOtM  with  which  Grey  at  onoe  took  the  &mi  itep  leading  to  te 
solotion  of  the  problem  he  had  propooade^    I  say  striking  nmUariiy^  firgt  ttepj  : 
^bc,  for,  as  the  reader  will  presently  perceive,  although  Provideoee  had  00  haj^ily 
placed  the  leame^  Doctor  upon  the  trace  of  a  hidden  mine  containing  such  rich 
.  treasures,  he  was  yet  far  iGrom  attaining,  or  even  suspecting,  all  the  richea  of  this  I 
mine  of  gold  and  diamonds,  all  the  perfection,  in  fine,  of  which  his  discovery  was  / 
susceptible, — and  he  died  without  even  conjecturing  it  I 

69.  Indeed,  the  mnemonic  labors  of  Qrey  were,  in  this  respect,  similar  Is  the 
first  steamboat  of  Fulton,  and  the  first  trans-atlantic  yoyi^^es  of  navigators  after  tlse 
discovery  of  the  new  world.  It  was  impossible  to  have,  taken  a  more  feeble  adwi- 
tage  of  A  principle  so  pregnant  with  results  of  all  kinds,  and  so  gigantically  pow- 
erful, as  that  upon  which  Grey  placed,  without  suspecting  it,  the  stamp  of  his  haji^ 
py  genius. 

70.  But  for  the  better  aj^reciation  of  these  remarks,  and  of  those  which  we  shall 
presently  bring  forward,  it  is  essential  to  enter,  a  little  in  advance,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  aj^lications  of  Qrey. 

71.  Besides  the  formation  of  radical  words^  of  yMcb.  we  have  given  an  exam- 
ple above,  he  invented  what  he  called  memorial  Kites,  and  this  was,  although  he 
did  not  perceive  it,  the  third  unfortunate  step  whkh  he  took  from  Soylla  to  CImi- 
rybdis. 

72.  His  first  false  step,  in  the  brilliant  path  he  had  opened,  was  his  d^riation 
from  the  nataral  plan  of  the  Hebrews,  by  associating  the  vowels  and  above  all  the 
diphthongs  with  the  equivalent  consonants,  which  he  had  appropriated  "  arbitrarily," 
as  he  himself  says,  to  the  different  numerical  signs, — and  this  we  will  presently  cie- 
monstrate, 

73.  His  second  was  his  proceeding  '<  arbitrarily,"  instead  of  essaying  some  phi- 
losophical combination  in  the  disposition  of  the  providential  elements,  which  a  hap- 
py chance  had  placed  in  his  path. 

74.  And  his  third  and  most  unfortunate  step,  which  might  indeed  be  called  a 
complete j^^  was  his  error oT  the  ^memorial  lines.'' 

75.  The  following  examples  will  show  how  from  an  idea  in  the  highest  degree 
luminous,  he  made  a  chaos  of  the  deepest  darkness. 

76.  I  shall  use  for  the  quotations  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition,  published  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Grey  in  1756. 


For :  CoNsuls  first  made 

«  First  Dictator     .    . 

^  Creation  of  the  Taisimes 

<<  Creation  of  DscBMviri 

«  Croat  of  Mil.  Tribunes 

<^  IircENdioffi  Urbis     .    . 

«<  War  with  the  SAMiiitee 

"  War  with  PTsrhus      . 

«  FIrstPuNicwar  .    .    . 

^  Second  Poicic  war 

«  Third  PuNic  war     .    . 

^  GRACcni  Sedition  ends 

**  The  JuQcrthine  war     . 

«  War  wjth  the  CiMbri   • 

^  Social  or  iTAuan  war 

^  War  with  ilmanates 
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he  makes 
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^       u        u 
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.    .    miifoz. 
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DioTatorship  of  SylIs     .    . 
CATlLine's  Conspiracy     . 
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First  TRiamvirate  .    .    .    , 

.      69    . 
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Battle  of  PHARsalia     .    . 

.      47    . 
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u          * 
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BATtle  of  PHiLippi       .    . 

.    .      41    . 

u 

«       / 

u 

Battle  of  Actimn     .    .    . 

.    .      31    . 

u 

C(             \ 

66 

CatilatMi 

Tmn. 

Pharsop. 

Bat-philo5. 

Acto. 

77.  "  Now,"  iays  Grey, "  in  order  to  remember  (!)  these  dates,  or  as  many  more  (//) 
ms  there  might  be,  make  with  the  mnemoiuc  words  metrical  lines,  in  the  shape  of 
blank  verses,  as  follows;  which  will  much  more  easily  remain  in  the  memory  than 
the  isolated  and  scattered  words : 

Cfmmilzoi  Diconot  Trihfoud  Decemvo/y  Mi]rtfoz, 
Incendikk  Samnt/e  Fyrdoin  Bunesi-dae-bok, 
Greucchade  Jnguozou  Cimbat  Italetn  Mithrid/cou. 
Syl-dictet«  Catikwrf  Trwn  Pharsop  Bat-philo6  Acta/" 

78.  Upon  this  principle  Qrey  continued  to  mnemonize  all  the  historical  facts — 
«n  the  statistical  facts  of  geography,  astronomy,  ^c,  ^.  He  did  not  even  omit  the 
historical  and  scientific  nomenclatures.  The  following  are  the  memorial  lines  which 
he  gives  for  the  Kings  of  England  until  George  IL,  and  the  Kings  of  Israd  and  Judah : 


KIN08  OP   ENGLAND. 

Memorial  Lines, 

Casibelnd  Bdadoti^  Vortig/os  Heng/tiZ  &  ArthWI 
Bffbe/cefc  A\Mkpe  Can6au  Conf^fe. 
Wil-con«au  RuI%ot  Henro^. 

Steph6i/  &,  Hen86c5tf/  Ric6em  Jann  Heihdas  &  Edcfoid. 
Edsefvp  Edter(f«  Rise/otp  Hefo/oun  Hefiyftc^ue. 
Hensi/ed  Edquar/otrz  En-RoA^  Hens^p/er^  Henoc^ 
Edsex/off  Maiy/ttf  Els/uAr  Jameyd  Caroprim«e2. 
CarseosoiSp  Jamtet/  WHeeik  Anpyb  G€ooo  doi. 


KINGS    or  ISBABL  AND  JUDAB. 

Memorial  Linee. 

Saulaznu  Davazul  Solomazul  Reho-jerobnoil. 
Abinup  Asanul,  —  hosaphanbo^  —  horkein  Ahazikku. 
Athlikko  — boaashkoik  Amazkm  Uz-azarikby. 
Jotbpuk  &  Ahazpod  Hezepep  Mansout  &,  Amonsot 
Josiasoz  — hoiakimsyn  — hoiakaug  Hedekilnei. 
Nnuf  Baanut  ElnizZim-tibnen  Omnel  Ahabnac 
Ahazikoup  Jorknau  Jehukko  Jehoahaklau. 
— hoashkin  Jerosekdu  Zacharappt  Shallappe  Menappe. 
Pekaipsa  Pekapun  Hospiz. 

79.  And  here  is,  lastly,  according  to  the  same  application^  the  word  which  it  i 
neoessary  to  retain  in  the  memory,  in  order  to  recall,  at  willy  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty4bur  figures  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference: 
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fil(mdizoika8ozaodoo$ezoorwuk9ekMtokatitodabw 
mmiao/bsainulauMetapemloufaik^  / 

80.  Sorely,  at  the  sight  of  such  phrases ;  at  the  cacophonism  of  such  words ; 
and  at  the  essay,  I  will  not  say  of  retaining  them  in  the  memory,  hut  only  of  pro^ 
noimcing  them,  the  reader  will  have,  undoubtedly,  already  decided,  that  he  would 
aueh  rather  attempt  the  mastieatioQ  of  a  collection  of  young  mill-stones ;  and  for 
ay  part,  I  Iblly  concur  in  his  opinion. 

81.  And  yet  what  gratitude,  kind  reader,  will  you  not  acknowledge  to  be  due  to 
Chrey,  idien  you  shall  have  perceived  the  jewels  yet  hidden  beneath  this  harsh  and 
ragged  covering,  which  we  shall  soon  draw  forth  from  this  vein,  so  rough,  unpol- 
ished and  unwieMy ! 

82.  Notwithstanding,  at  the  appearance  of  his  system,  Grey  had  the  sweet  sati«- 
feetion  of  seeing  it  appreciated,  adopted,  eulogized  by  all  the  solid  minds  of  his 
time,  and  above  all,  fa^  the  devoted  friends  of  study.  He  had  suffered,  it  is  true, 
the  attacks  of  some  ignorant  critics,  jealous  of  his  success  and  envious  of  hia  gloiyi 
and  who  had  not  even  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  examining  his  work  before 
they  assailed  it  with  (heir  foolish  attacks ;  or,  rather,  whose  intellects,  lodged  and 
confined  within  the  narrowness  of  their  obtuse  craniums,  could  not  rise  even  to  the 
ikaple  oompreheaston  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  man  whose  works,  so  curious  and  so 
worthy  of  eulogium  in  every  reiq>eet,  they  decried.  He  had  to  cast  a  glance  of  dis- 
dain or  pity  upon  the  tavern  sheets  of  his  time ;  he  had  also  to  pour  floods  of  hi« 
most  profound  contempt  upon  the  edioes  of  such  grovelling  prints.  But  Providence 
■pared  him  from  a  still  more  disgusting  task ;  he  was  not  forced  to  defend  the  well- 
Mtned  firuits  of  his  arduous  labors  from  the  pilfering  graq)  of  barefaced  knaves 
•ad  villains  that  crawled  in  the  dust  beneath  his  foet  He  simply  answered  his  ea- 
viouB  and  mean  detractors  wiih  the  silence  of  his  contempt;  and  soon  ihey  and  their 
short-lived  slanders  sunk  into  merited  and  unavoidable  oblivion ;  while  the  good 
name  and  weii-eamed  fkme  of  the  envied  object  oi  their  base  and  scurrilous  attacks, 
have  come  down  to  posterity,  orowned  with  merited  laurels  of  gratitude  and  req>ect. 

83.  Doctor  Grey  died,  after  having  seen  his  system  adopted  in  almost  all  the 
•ehools  of  Great  Britain.  His  ^Memoria  Technioa,"  notwithstanding  its  great 
imperfections,  had  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  4^em$  of  looaliUet^yet  the  blow  was 
Bot  so  well  directed  but  that  the  mewtrow  phantom  was  still  able  to  breathe,  and  to 
rise  again  to  try  once  more  its  clumsy  existence. 

84.  And  indeed  the  system  of  Grey  was,  a  short  time  ailer,  the  only  one  tau|^ 
and  prnctioed  by  the  stndious  firtends  of  the  mathematical,  historical,  and  statistical 
sciences,  until  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Maocaler  Feiaaigle. 


rsiNAioLB  Ann  bis  ststex. 

85.  His  appearwace  in  the  literary  horizon  in  1807,  as  the  author  of  a  <'new 
system"  of  mnemonics  was  an  event  whichl^reated  a  fprtat  sensation  in  Europe.  It 
was  at  Paris  that  his  reputation  most  unexpectedly,  so  to  speak,  took  a  flight  which 
soon  raised  him  to  fortune  and  consideration,  and  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
Not  only  was  he  borne  to  the  doods  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Jbomais,  and  the 
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mo9t  pqmtaur  Reviews  of  that  epooh,  but  hut  name  wae  also  mmg  hy  che  a^a  of 
modern  English  poets,  Byron,  who  thus  pays  him  his  homage  in  his  fiimoiis  Don 
Juan,  while  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nataral  memory  of  his  Donna 
Inez. 

"For  her  Felnaii^'f  were  an  useless  art,"  &ef 

96.  His  lectm-es  were  thronged  by  auditors  the  most  distiagoished,  and  belong* 
ing  to  the  highest  classes  in  society.  His  popularity  as  professor  of  the  art  whkh 
he  taught,  followed  him  from  Paris  to  Elngland,  where  he  arrived  in  181 1,  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  year. 

87.  The  public  and  the  English  press,  (that  is  to  say  the  more  intellactuai  por* 
tion  of  it,  for  like  Grey  he  also  found  a  few  contemptible  detractors,)  gave  him  the 
same  welcome,  and  paid  him  the  same  homage,  that  he  had  received  in  France* 
He  there  taught  his  system  with  similar  success,  and  finally  published  it,  adapted 
to  the  English  language,  in  the  month  of  February  1813,  in  a  splendid  octavo  edi* 
tion,  illustrated  by  engravings.  From  this  edition  we  shall  presently  extract  sooM 
passages,  to  show  in  what  consists  the  principal  merit  of  a  system  which  produced  ao 
great  a  sensation. 

88.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  changing  the  figures  into  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  vice  verso,  Dr.  Grey  had  placed  ai  haxard,  and  "  arbitrarily,"  as 
he  himself  says,  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  for  each  numerical  sign  or  figure.  Them 
was  no  more  reason  for  his  making  6  the  equivalent  of  1,  than  there  was  for  raakiof 
it  that  of  seven,  and  so  of  all  the  others. 

89.  The  only  idea  which  occurred  to  him  of  any  analogy  between  the  lettoes 
and  the  figures,*  was  that  of  placing  the  first  letter  of  the  word  Three  ibr  3  npm 
the  same  principle  he  placed  /for  4,  from  Jbur,  s  for  d,  from  Six^  and  n  (or  9,  frosn 
^ine ;  but  s  or  6  would  have  answered  just  as  well  for  7,  and  t  or  3  for  2.  It  is  tnia 
he  suspected  the  philosophical  analogy  existing  between  t  and  d,  and  that  he  gam 
this  latter  letter  to  figure  2,  but  he  drew  no  conclusion  at  all  from  this  aeddental  hi^ 
pregnant  with  important  consequences,  at  which,  as  at  a  Promethean  sparfc,  Fein*> 
aigle  was  destined  to  enkindle  the  brilliant  li^  that  was  to  ilhiminate  the  hitherto 
obscure  and  impracticable  domains  of  Mnemosyne,  the  fkir  Goddess  of  Memory, 
and  mother  of  the  Muses.    But  we  must  not  anticipate  too  eagerly. 

90.  We  have  also  seen  that,  supposing  it  was  impossible  to  Ibrm  words  in  ^bk 
Sngllsh  language  without  wumk  and  diJpAfJ^ongv,— as  is  ^e  case  in  the  Hebrew,-* 
Grey  gave  to  each  figure,  besides  a  cansonant  (and  arbitrmrfiy  likewise),  a  wmei^ 
and,  where  the  vowds  ooidd  not  be  conveniently  repeated,  a  dtphtlumg.  It  was  more 
particularly  flrom  this  unfortunate  mistake,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  and  as  will  lie 
demonstrated  hereafter,  that  he  lost  ft>r  ever  what  would  have  been  bis  most  brilttanc 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  had  he  followed  the  Hebraic  rtije,  from  which  he 
had  received  his  first  happy  inspiration. 

91.  And,  in  fcust,  it  was  only  by  rejecting  those  encmnbering  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, thought  so  indispensable  by  Grey,  that  Feinaigle  now  reaps  his  due  share 
of  encomium,  my  portion  of  which  I  am  now  so  happy  to  credrt  to  his  memory, 

9!^  Desirous  of  enriching  and  adorning  his  mind  with  an  extra  share  of  know- 

♦  See  diagram  No.  66. 
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kdge,  which  the  weakneee  of  his  natural  faculties  of  recollection  woiild  not  permit 
him  to  master  with  a  success  adequate  to  his  ambition  and  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  respectfully  submitting  his  judgment  to  the  examples  and  counsels  of  the  great 
men,*  who  had  practiced  and  recommended  mnemonics,  while  sanctioning  tho 
powerful  advantages  of  the  art  with  the  weight  of  their  high  approbation,  Feinaigle 
was  one  day  most  happily  inspired  with  the  idea  of  seeking  among  the  numerous 
systems  published  before  him,  for  one  which  would  seem  the  most  proper  for  hit 
purpose. 

93.  In  the  midst  of  the  aknost  undefinable  chaos  into  which  he  had  plunged  to 
satisfy  his  laudable  curiosity,  he  became  convinced,  and  thought  sincerely,  too  sin- 
cerely, unfortunately  for  his  own  fame,  he  thought,  I  say,  that  the  climax  of  mne- 
monic perfection  would  consist  in  uniting  in  a  tingle  system  the  principles  of  Simon- 
ides  or  simple  localities,  the  symbolical  associations,  probably  first  imagined  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  literrHiumerical  system  of  Grey ;  and  the  moment  that  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  copulation  of  these  tliree  bodies,  homogeneous^ 
each  one  in  its  own  sphere,  he  produced  a  heterogeneous  body,  a  veritable  Sphynjc, 
a  monster,  of  which  the  system  of  Grey  formed  the  head,  that  of  Simonides  the 
body,  and  that  of  Metrodorus  tlie  tail ;  with  this  variation  from  the  mythological 
sphynx,  that  the  head  of  this  monster  was  of  gold,  with  eyes  of  diamonds  respleik-. 

4ent  with  the^titecre^  thebody  of  stone,  rough  and  unpolished,  aod  the  tail  of 

oakum! 

94.  Let  us  commence  with  the  head,  or  principal  part  of  this  Sphynx,  for  there 
i&deed  lies  all  the  glory  of  Feinaigle,  all  the  merit  of  his  systeou 

95.  Struck  with  the  extreme  ingemnty  of  the  fortuaate  prindple  of  Gr63^s 
system,  he  saw  at  once  that  there  was  the  soul  of -the  system  which  he  was 
imagining.  The  only  thing  for  him  to  do,  at  first,  was  to  disentangle  this  soul  from 
tfM  grosser  envelope  which  seemed  to  paralyze  its  movements,  impede  its  action, 
sad  which,  instead  of  an  intelligent  (etng-,  pronouncing  intelligible  v?ords,  uttered 
only,  like  a  baboen,  soonds  harsh,  rough  and  without  signification,  which  reeem- 
Ued  the  gahMng  of  a  wild  Hottentot  more  ^an  the  expressions  of  a  civilized 
tongue.  The  barbarous  isolated  words,  like  his  memorial  Hnes,  more  barbarous 
still,  signified  absolutely  nothing  in  any  language ;  it  was  only  necessary,  to  render 
his  idea  perfect,  to  arrange  the  equivalent  letters  of  the  figures,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  with  them  rational  vords,  appertaining,  according  to  choice,  not  only  to 
a  given  language,  but,  if  necessary,  to  ail  the  languages  of  the  globe !    .    .    . 

96.  Surely  this  was  a  problem,  whose  solution  had  appeared,  to  Grey  himself 
equal,  at  least  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, — and  yet  Feinaigle  dared  propose 
to  himself  this  problem ;  and  not  only  did  he  propose  it,  but  he  solved  it,  not  alto- 
gether in  an  absolute  mathematical  manner,  but  eoSkheuiiy,  at  ieas^  to  merit  for 
ever  the  gratitade  of  posterity. 

97.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  he  Ibllowed  the  in- 
verse order,  and  proceeded  from  the  compound  to  the  simf^e.  Being  convinced  that 
the  addition  of  Hhe  vowels  and  diphthongs,  which  Grey  had  judged  indispensable,  was 
»ot  only  miaeeessary,  but  very  emlvarrassing  ^^  ^^  Ibnnation  of  words,  he  resolved 
to  reject  them  altogether,  and  to  folbw  entkely  the  Hebraic  method,  whence  Grey 

♦Vide  post. 
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had  first  taken  his  primitive  idea, — that  is  to  say,  to  use  the  consonants  cdone,  in 
the  formation  of  his  words, — and  from  the  moment  in  which  he  had  formed  thii 
resolution,  mnemonics,  without  his  knowledge,  had  taken  a  gigantic  step  towards 
{tie  future.  Supposing,  said  he,  that  our  alphabet  was,  like  thatof  the  Hebrews, 
composed  o^consoncmta  having  a  conventional  vahae,  if  the  Hebrews  were  able  to 
form  words  with  their  consonants,  and  with  these  words  to  make  pebfectlt  intel- 
ligible phrases,  why  should  we  not  be  able  to  do  die  same?    .    . 

98.  Yet  a  difficulty  still  opposed  his  progress.  Grey  had  made  use  of  only  ten 
consonants;  there  are,  at  least,  nineteen;  and,  having  leil  nine  unappropriated  in 
his  equivalents,  he  must  have  necessarily  found,  in  a  series  of  different  numbers, 
some  wyrds  which  could  not  possibly  be  fbrroed,  since  certain  letters  of  these  words 
were  not  at  all  represented  in  the  Key  of  Grey;  wi,  for  example,  was  not  found  there 
at  all,  nor  v,  nor  r,  nor  c,  nor  ^,  nor  /,  nor  q,  nor  x,  nor  ch,  nor  s?l  It  was  not  then 
astonishing  that,  by  the  system  of  Grey,  it  was  impossible,  with  or  witibout  his  vow- 
els or  diphthongs,  to  form  rational  words,  or,  at  least,  only  a  very  email  number.  It 
was  necessary  then  for  Feinaigle  to  overcome  (his  new  difficulty,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  a  new  problem,  for  since  he  must  necessarily  simplify,  and  since  there 
were  only  ten  figures  for  at  least  nineteen  consonants,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
the  consonants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  confbsion  of  one  kind  or  another. 

99.  Pruning  o£^  then,  without  exception,  all  die  vowds  and  d^thihangs,  Feinaigle 
I^aced  before  him  on  a  line  the  ten  figures : 

123456789    0; 

and  then  upon  a  second  line  the  eonsonants : 

bcdfghjklmnpqrstvwy; 

then  he  examined  the  form  and  the  sound  of  the  former  and  the  latter,  to  see  if  ha 
Qould  GndBome  philosophical  analogy,  which  would  enable  him  to  form  equivaieals 
less  arbitrary  than  those  of  Grey,  at  all  events,  if  not  absolutely  philosophicaL 

100.  Afler  an  accurate  examination  he  arrived  definitely  at  the  reciprocal  eqoiv^ 
alents  indicated  in  the  following  diagram : 
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giving  for  the  reasons  of  this  particular  distribution,  the  following  arguments : 

lOL  The  reader  will  perceive,  at  the  first  glance,  kideed,  that  the  letters  are 
not  merely  arbitrarily  disposed  as  in  the  Key  of  Dr.  Grey,  but  are  adi^ted  as 
oeady  as  possible  to  the>rsiof  the  figures,  e.  g. 

"tj  like  the  fiffure  1,  is  a  perpendienlar,  or  down  stroke,  and  diflers  only  fVom  it 
in  the  addition  of  the  small  nonzontal  line  drawn  across  the  upper  part  of  it ;  f  is 
more  like  the  Qgure  I  than  any  other  consonant,  if  perhaps  we  except  the  letter  L 
An  additional  reason  for  assigning  the  letter  t  tol  is,  that  it  occurs  in  the  word 
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^'n,  is  te  appropriate  letter  to  represent  2 ;  there  are  two  down  strokes  in  it 

^nit  furnishes  ns  with  three  down  strokes ;  It  will  then  give  the  idea  of  3 ;  if  we 
place  a  three  thus  CO ,  it  will  afford  a  tolerable  outline  of  the  letter  m. 

''  r,  is  to  represent  4 :  r  when  wrilten,  resembles  somewhat  a  4.  The  letter  r 
occurs  also  in  our  word /bur/  in  the  Germ  an  ^oAr;  in  the  Dutch  vier;  in  the  Latin 
quatitor;  in  the  French  quaire;  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  quatro;  in  the 
itBlian  quattro  ;  in  the  Greek  €i<f0agtq;  in  the  Ross  chetyire;  and  m  a  variety  of 
other  languageiB. 

'^  The  English  L  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans ;  the^  had  it  from  the  Greeks^ 
and  they  again  from  the  Hebrews,  whose  laTned  is  much  like  our  L,  excepting  that 
the  angle  is  somewhat  more  acute.  L  was  used  as  a  numeral  letter  for  Jlfiyt  and 
may  therefore  be  aasiffned  to  the  figure  5. 

"  d,  is  to  represent  6 ;  since  d,  in  writing,  is  the  reversed  form  of  this  figure. 

<'  c,  ky  ^,  q.  The  figure  7.  with  a  slight  curvature,  may  be  made  to  resemble  a 
crooked  stick,  and  as  we  shall  remember  this  stick  the  better,  if  something  be  hung 
upon  it,  a  cage  shall  be  suspended  there.  In  the  word  cage  we  obtain  the  conso- 
nants c  and  g;  k  also  is  added  to  the  number,  for  c  is  more  frequently  pronounced  . 
hard  (ka)  than  it  is  soft  («e) ;  q,  being  a  guttural  and  a  crvoked  letter,  shall  go 
alonff  with  the  cage  and  the  stick.    For  the  figure  7  there  are  then  c^k^gy  and  a. 

<<  0,  A,  Vy  w.  In  the  figure  8  there  are  two  noughts,  or  two  round  things ;  these 
may  be  converted  into  beehives,  and  if  one  be  placed  upon  the  other,  there  will  be 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  figure  8.  In  the  word  beehive  are  obtained  6,  A,  v/ 
and  w  may  t>e  added,  for  it  is  compounded  of  w, 

*^P,f>  The  figure  9  is  not  unhke  a  pipe,  and  as  a  pipe  is  seldom  used  without 
a  puff"  of  smoke  issuing  from  it,  we  have  the  jp  and  /  m  these  two  words ;  they  are 
inseparably  connected,  and  cannot  easily  be  fiirgotten. 

"#,  Xy  z,  Th6  o  being  a  round  body,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  wheel  or  grinder 
in  a  mill ;  this  wheel,  when  in  swift  rotation,  gives  out  a  hissing  sound,  and  the 
hissing  consonants  b,  x,  z,  are  attached  to  the  cipher,  a:  is  formed  from  two  half 
circles  ;  and  z  is  the  first  letter  of  the  word  zero, 

«  These  letters  and  the  figures  which  they  are  intended  to  represent  should  be 
impressed  stron^y  upon  the  memory,  as  the  letters  must  be  converted  mto  words 
by  the  introductkm  or  vowels. 

"  The  consonants  are  alone  resorted  to,  lor  they  compose,  like  the  i^eleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  principal  parts ;  the  vowels  are  but  the  ligaments?^ 

102.  Thtis,  as  the  reader  will  be  convinced,  while  reading  these  explanations, 
there  was  in  this  a  reason  of  association,  a  little  stretched  upon  the  couch  of  Pro- 
crustes, it  is  true,  in  certain  cases,  but  at  least  there  was  a  reason  of  some  sort, 
instead  of  the  arbitrary  barrenness  of  Grey.  And  surely,  no  one  would  refuse  the 
just  tribute  of  praise  to  Feinaigle,  for  the  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in  this 
rationdl  distribution  of  the  articulations  and  figures.  From  this  moment  the  for- 
mation of  raiional  words  belonging  to  the  dictionary  of  the  language,  became 
possible  and  even  easy ;  and  with  any  union  of  figures  whatsoever,  the  Key  fur- 
nished consonants,  with  which  not  only  isolated  words,  but  even  phrases  could 
be  formed,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  vowels,  simple  or  double. 

103.  Thus,  for  example,  with  the  figures : 

1438323370 

Fttnaigle  was  cabled  to  write: 

Triumph  of  MhemonicSy 

while,  according  to  the  Key  of  Dr.  Grey,  the  same  figures  would  give: 

boneUetepyl  w  afoukdidoix  !  t 
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104.  Sorely  the  dtfiereaee  was  great  between  the  rettilts  of  Iheee  two  eyftetxub 
There  was  now  a  hope  of  ibrming  rational  words  from  all  the  barbarous  ones  of 
Grey :  and  instead  of  his  immemorable  memorial  linef^  to  fcmn  rational  phrcuesj 
producing  imtigeSy  and  consequently  more  retainable  by  the  memory,  inasmuch 
as  they  possess  a  greater  sympathy  for  the  reason  and  judgment 

105.  Yet  it  was  not  wh<^y  given  to  Feinaigie  to  carry  his  ini^ratlon  to  that 
degree  of  absolute  excellence,  with  which  it  was  yet  necessary  to  be  impressed,  in 
order  to  attain  constantly  this  last  result,  namely,  that  of  forming  rational  words 
and  sentences.  His  genius  was  destined  to  stop  in  its  flight,  in  the  best  part  of  the 
path.  Like  those  travellers,  who  depart  in  search  of  an  unknown  country,  in  which 
they  may  establish  themselves ;  if  the  first  coasts  which  they  reach  offer  to  their 
view  a  plain  sufficiently  fertile  and  spacious  for  their  residence,  fatigued  with  the 
toils  and  disorder  of  a  long  voyage,  and  transported  with  enthusiasm  at  the  sight 
of  the  beautiful  country  which  they  have  discovered,  they  fix  themselves  there  at 
once,  enjojring  the  streams  and  flowers  of  the  plain,  and  neglecting,  in  the  excess 
of  their  joy,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  triumph,  the  heights  and  the  motmtains 
which  conceal  the  gold  and  the  diamonds,  and  which  a  little  more  calm,  and  a  few 
more  slight  eSoria  would  have  infallibly  enabled  them  to  discover. 

106.  Other  travellers  soon  arrive  by  the  path  which  they  have  opened,  ascend 
&e  hills  which  they  have  neglected  or  disdained ;  discover  rich  table-lands  much 
more  spacious  and  fertile  than  their  low  plains ;  meet,  while  patiently  cultivating  the 
earth,  with  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  and  establish  Aems^lves  upon  these 
heighU. 

Absorbing,  presently,  the  first  colonies  by  their  greater  developments,  and  the 
richer  results  of  their  later  discoveries,  they  lord  it  over  them  in  posterity,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  overpowers,  at  the  present  day,  in  crescendo^  the  one  which  first 
discovered  the  New  World,  and  fell  asleep,  through  the  efiects  of  joy  and  gk>ry,  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  the  more  precious  treasures,  (agriculture,  industry  and  com- 
merce,) after  becoming  intoxicated  with  the  gold  of  the  more  superficial  and  easily 
accessible  mines. 

107.  Such  was  the  lot  of  Grey,  who  had  himself  eclipsed  Simonides — Feinai- 
gle  came  and  supplanted  him.  Such  was  to  be  also  the  destiny  of  Feinaigle.  A 
genius  more  happy  was  still  to  improve  upon  hin\,  while  embracing  all  his  defects. 
And  finally  this  conqueror,  in  his  turn,  was  to  be  overthrown  by  a  conqueror  still  more 
happy,  who  believes  that  he  can  give  thanks  to  that  Providence  who  has  permitted 
him,  finally,  to  place  the  key-  stone  of  the  arch  upon  the  temple  which  to-day  he 
dedicates  to  Mnemosyne ;  a  temple  whose  first  stone  was  placed  by  the  Egyptiaos, 
in  a  past  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages ;  whose  first  foundations  were  laid  by 
Simonides;  whose  principal  walls  were  raised  by  Grey;  whose  sanctuary  was 
enlightened  by  Feinaigle ;  whose  dome  was  commenced  by  Aim6  Paris ; — and 
which  it  was  reserved  for  Phreno-Mnemotediny  to  continue,  to  complete,  to  deco- 
rate without,  and  to  enrich  within,  with  a  series  of  new  and  most  precious  treasures, 
which  the  reader  will  soon  enjoy,  if  he  shall  decide  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysUrim 
of  the  Goddess,  and  to  sacrifice,  however  little,  at  her  altar. 

106.  Let  us  now  see  on  what  points  Feinaigle  was  mistaken, — ^for  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  Uus  before  speaking  of  his  shnuitaneons  successors ;  Aim6  Paris 
on  the  one  side,  and  oH  the  other— the  reader's  very  twdMlfriendy  and  "respect- 
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ftil  servant^"  exceptiDg^  be  it  undentood,  some  vile  perBons  whote  names  I  will  1 
not  now  condescend  to  mention,  and  to  whom  no  sock  polite  civilities  can  be  »^  1 
dressed  by  any  gentleman  viho  respects  himself— and  the  public  ' 

109.  In  this  new  distribation  of  the  consonants^  as  equtvcUerUs  for  the  6gure8^ 
(vide  diagram  No.  100,)  the  reader  is  invited  to  notice  the  following  points,  to  which 
I  shaH  only  allnde  heie^  to  resume  and  analyie  them  hereaAer  in  tbeir  proper 
place. 

1st.  Notwithstanding  die  important  html  which  Grey  had  given  (see  No.  66,) 
in  his  placing  t  for  3,  from  t-hree ;  and  d  for  2,  from  t-wOy  Feinaigle  assigned  as 
we  have  seen  tiol,  following  the  analogy  of  the^/brm,  and  placed  d  for  6,  without 
giving  any  plausible  reason  for  this  analogy,  except  that  the  letter  d  had  the  iofm 
of  a  six  twmed  flrom  the  right  to  the  left 

2d.  Yet  to  the  figure  7  he  gave  aU  the  letters  having  the  same  pronunciation 
before  the  vowels  a,  o,  u  j  that  is  to  say,  c,  k,  g,  q ;  a  magnificent  idea !  whose  ex- 
treme importance  and  extensive  bearings  we  shall  shortly  see. 

3d.  He  again  followed  the  same  idea  with  regard  to  0,  to  which  he  gave  «  and 
jK,  as  having  very  nearly  the  same  pronunciation ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  add 
x—we  shall  shortly  see  upon  what  false  grounds. 

4th.  He  gave  v  to  8  and  p  to  9;  and  then,  as  if  some  jealous  genius  had  guided 
his  pen  and  directed  his  mind,  he  added  b,  A,  and  10  to  8,  and/ to  9. 

5tti.  He  did  not  mention  at  all  the  compound  letters— c^  sh^  phr^whence  it  must 
inevitably  residt,  that  many  words  of  the  language  could  not  be  represented,  on  ac- 
count of  this  omission. 

110.  After  having  noticed  these  various  modifications  in  the  litero-numerical 
Key  of  Feinaigle,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  glance  at  his  grecU  error — his  symbol- 
ical localities;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its  defects  and  impracti- 
cability, as  of  recording  a  discovery  which  belongs  to  him,  and  passed  beneath  his 
hand  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  art  of  engraving,  known  to  the  andents,  and  des- 
tined to  give  birth  to  that  of  PBiirrRfo,  passed  ben^Uh  theirs,  uni^reciated  by  them, 
until  at  last,  meetmg  with  Masso  Finiguerra  in  1451,  the  discovery  was  consecrated 
forever. 

FEnfAIGLE'S   LOCALITIES. 

111.  We  have  already  remarked  that  Feinaigle  had  concluded  that  mnemonic 
perfection  could  only  be  attained  by  reuniting  the  ideas  of  Simonides,  Metrodorui^ 
and  Grey  in  one  single  ^tem.  Consequently,acting  under  the  inspiration  of  thisfirm 
conviction,  he  formed  a  complementary  sjBtem  of  localiHeg^  which  he  describes  in 
the  following  manner.  I  introduce  it  here,  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
tiie  reader,  as  because  it  is  essential  to  the  better  comprehending  the  immense  siqpe* 
riority  and  importance  of  the  system  which  the  present  work  has  for  its  subject 

112.  ^  We  will  first  divide  a  wall,"  he  says,  <<in  the  following  manner  :* 


1 

9 

3 

4 
"7" 

5 
8 

6 
9 

*  See  "The  New  Art  of  Memory,**  (bonded  open  the  principles  taught  hj  M.  Gregor  Vsn 
Feinaigle.    Oliistrated  by  engravings.    Bro.    London:  Sherwood.    1812. 
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tNTRODUOTfON. 


^  These  figares  are  arraDged  from  lefl  to  right,  in  die  usual  maimer  of  writing ; 
and  for  the  more  eadlv  remembering  their  situationj  it  will  be  found  that  if  two  lines 
be  drawn  diagonally,  from  the  four  comers  of  the  figure,  they  will  intersect  all  the 
odd  numbers.  There  is  now  a  single  wall  to  divide  into  nine  squares  or  compart- 
ments ;  these  we  shall  name  places^  and  say,  the  first  place,  second  place,  third  place, 
etc  etc 

^  The  same  mode  must  be  pursued  with  the  three  remaininp^  walls  in  this  room  $ 
by  these  means^  four  walb  are  obtained--each  being  divided  mto  nine  placet.  In 
order  to  find  the  number  36  in  this  room,  we  should  naturally  say  four  times  nine 
will  be  36,  and  shouldL  of  course,  conclude  that  36  would  be  the  last  place  of  the 
last  side  or  fourth  wall  of  the  room :  but  this  calculation  is  erroneous ;  6  must  ever 
be  in  the  same  situation,  ^liiich  will  be  that  occupied  by  the  point  in  the  following 
figure: 


The  place  occcqpied  by  the  number  6^  in  all  the  four  walls,  would  be  thus  desig- 
nated: 


16 


1    r: 


26 


TT 


TT 


36 


<<It  must  now  be  determined  how  we  are  to  reckon  these  walls.  If  we  stand 
with  our  back  to  the  windows,  the  first  wall  is  on  our  left,  the  second  before  us,  the 
third  on  our  right,  and  the  fourth  behind  us.  We  shall,  however,  commence  with 
the  floor,  and  divide  it  into  nine  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  walls.  Where 
are  10,  20,  30,  4(X  etc,  to  be  placed  ?  Every  decade  begins  anew  series,  and  the 
decimal  is  placed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  over  its  proper  wall ;  thus,  the  first 
decimal,  or  10,  will  be  over  the  first  wall ;  the  second  decimal,  or  20.  will  be  over 
the  second  wall ;  the  third  decimal,  or  30,  will  be  over  the  third  wall ;  the  fourth 
decimal,  or  40.  will  be  over  the  fourth  wall ;  the  filUi  decimal,  or  50,  as  its  tenth 
part  exceeds  the  number  of  walls,  will  be  assigned  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
will  consequently  be  the  highest  number  in  the  first  room,  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  this  room  and  the  second. 
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FIRST  ROOM. 
Second  Wall. 
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JFhurik  WaU. 
I  50  ceiling.  \ 

^  Ab  one  room  will  not  supply  us  with  sufficient  numbers,  a  second  room  must 
be  provided.  The  floor  of  the  second  room  is  denominated  tne  fifth  wall,  the  wall 
on  the  left  the  sixth ;  the  wall  before  us  the  seventh ;  that  on  our  right  the  eighth ; 
and  the  one  behind  us  the  ninth ;  and  as  the  number  50  was  upon  the  ceiling  «  the 
fiifet,  so  the  number  100  will  be  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  second  room. 

SECOND  ROOM. 
Satemh  W0IL 
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INTRODUCTION. 


«  Nambera,  probably,  originated  from  Wding  np  the  fingers  of  the  hand  thus : 

, ,   I   I ,   I   I   I ,   I   I   I   I ;   ^ye  was  made  by  holding  up  the  thumb  and  little 

fii^r,  witn  the  other  fingers  down,  thus  thmbVfintw  forming  the  numend  V ;  six 


was  made  by  erecting  another  finger  and  continuing  the  former  position ;  thus  VI 
and  VII,  VIlI  and  Villi,  in  the  same  way,  by  adding  a  finger  each  time:  ten  was 
formed  from  two  fives,  thus,  J  making  X. 

"  The  learner  should  now  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  situation  of  the  difier- 
ent  numbers  in  the  two  rooms.  Where,  for  exami>le,  are  29,  47,  35, 21,  62,  82,  99, 
etc  ?  The  room  must  be  first  ascertained ;  as  to  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  for 
as  50  is  the  lesser  number  in  the  first  room,  all  the  numbers  exceeding  50,  and  as 
flu  as  100^  will  be  found  in  the  second  room. 

"  Havmg  found  the  roomy  the  leA  hand  figure  will  denote  the  waUy  and  the  right 
hand  figure  will  show  the  place;  thus,  29  is  in  the  first  tooul  second  walL  and  ninth 
place ;  47,  fourth  wall,  seventh  place ;  by  cutting  ofi*  the  led  hand  figure^  the  numeri- 
cal order  of  the  wall  is  given,  and  the  remaining  figure  ac<^uatnts  us  with  the  place. 

"  In  order  to  remember  a  series  of  words,  they  are  frut  m  the  several  squares  or 
places,  and  the  recollection  of  them  is  assisted  by  associating  some  idea  of  relation 
between  the  objects  and  their  situation ;  and  as  we  find  by  experience  that  what- 
ever is  ludicrous,  is  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind,  the 
more  ridiculous  the  association  the  better.  Beln^  provided  with  two  rooms,  we 
will  take  the  floor  of  the  first  room,  and  place  someOiing  in  each  of  the  nine  squares. 
In  illustration  of  this  experiment,  sensible  objects  will  be  given,  as  the  association 
of  ideas  between  them  and  the  places  is  most  striking. 


1 

Apple 

S 

Monkey 

3 

Man 

4 
SUp 

5 

Pipe 

6 
Csp 

7 
Tsnkard 

8 
Boat 

9 
Tiee 

*<The  ideas  of  these  images  must  be  connected  together,  and  it  will  then  be 
ahnost  impossible  to  forget  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  The  first  is  an 
apple,  the  second  a  monkey;  this  monkejr  takes  the  apple,  eat^  and  offers  it  to  the 
man  who  is  in  the  third  i>lace ;  the  man  is  just  going  to  embark  on  a  long  voyage, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  ship  will  be  in  the  fourth  place :  but  he  will  smoke  his  pipe 
before  he  leaves  his  native  country  ^-—pipe  is  in  the  fifth  place ; — and  when  he  has 
finished  smoking  he  calls  for  his  night-cap,  which  will  be  found  in  the  sia:th  place ; 
before  he  retires  to  rest,  he  wishes  for  another  tankard  of  ale ;  tankard  occupies 
the  seventh  place.  In  the  morning  when  this  man  awcikes,  a  b<>at  is  ready  to  con- 
vey him  to  toe  ship ;  this  boat  is  in  the  eighth  place ;  a  tree  is  found  in  the  ninth 
j^ac^it  shall  be  a  willow-tree,  and  must  grow  by  the  water-side,  on  the  very 
identical  bank  from  which  the  man  embarks  in  the  boat.  Any  different  objects  may 
be  taken  promiscuously,  and  the  connection  made  between  them  at  the  moment, 
as  chance  or  fancy  bi(U  The  chief  use  of  this  example  is  io  induce  a  habit  or 
fixing  certain  objects  in  a  regular  order,  that  we  may  always  know  where  to  find 
them.  For  this  purpose  the  pupil  should  exercise  himself  in  the  numerical  situation 
of  the  difierent  objects,  and  be  enabled  to  determine  it  quickly. 

"  The  floor  and  the  walls  are  loeaUties  on  which  the  fibres  and  words  must  be 
arranged,  in  the  several  places  or  squares,  in  the  order  above  described.  Were  a 
■eries  of  twen^-six  figures  to  be  taken,  for  instance,  the  following : 

7920792631452 

8796578964314 
Or  a  series  of  consonants^  thus: 
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^         f  I  I  m  n  g  m  fp  r  B  t  T  B  T  n 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

or  any  other  series  of  fiffures.  or  consonants,  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  \p 
remember  theoL  The  ^ures,  aad  the  letters,  are  morelv  signs  of  signs,  and  can- 
not easily  be  &x»d.  in  the  memory ;  the  understanding  having  no  exercise.  Th« 
elements  of  words  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for.  Dr.  Grey  changed  letters  into 
figures,  and  thus  made  words ;  but  these  words  could  not  be  fixed  in  the  memoiy 
Without  constant  repetition,  and  strenuous  application ;  the  different  words  required 
to  be  remembered  in  his  Memoria  Technica^  being  almost  equally  burthensome 
with  the  facts  and  dates  which  they  were  intended  to  imprint  upon  me  memory." 

113.  Then  follows  the  Key  yddch  we  have  given  in  the  preceding  pages;  after 
which,  continuing  his  explanation,  Feinuigle  proposes  the  following  illustration: 
<<Let  the  fbllowing  diagram  represent  a  room,  surrounded  by  its  walls. 


8    1 
h     i 

3    0 
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7    9 
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n    d 

3    1 
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4    5 

r     I 

1    8 
1    h 

0    9 
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6    5 

d    I 

7    8 

e     h 

9    6 
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4    3 
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*<  The  two  eoDsonants  representing  two  figures  must  be  converted  into  a  word, 
to  which  should  be  affixed  some  striking  idea ;  emd  the  images  represented,  con- 
nected together.  The  objects,  when  selected,  each  being  a  word,  most  be  arrang- 
ed in  the  aifkreni placeB,  beginning  with  the  floor,  and  proceeding  to  the  first,  second^ 
and  third  walls,  etc.  In  making  these  words,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tv^o  conso- 
.  nants  required  should  be  the  two  first  in  the  word  ;  if  there  be  more  than  two,  h 
is  of  no  importance,  as  the  two  first  only  will  be  needful.  It  will  not  be  dificult  to 
make  a  penect  figure  ftom  the  skeleton  we  have  just  seen. 

Floor  of  the  Firtt  Room.  « 


BaT 

MouSe 

CaP 

NecDIe 

MuTton 

RoLl 

TuB 

SoaP 

DoLl 

FkBt  Wall  of  the  Firtt  Bomn. 


CaBba^ 

PuDding 

RqM 

^KbaiU  seen  flying  after  a  moute,  which  shelters  itself  under  a  cap,  stuck  foil  of 
needleB.  There  is  some  mutton  for  dinner,  and  a  roll  to  eat  with  it  The  tub  aad 
Boaf  show  that  it  is  washing-day ;  the  servants  ]4aying  with  the  chfldren  and  their 
Ml^  have  forgotten  to  boilue  cabbage  and  the  fmading.     As  a  compensation  for 
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thk  loai,  a  krgebottte  of  mmiiproducetl.  By  this  mediod  it  wiQ  be  amy  to  oom* 
mil  to  memory  a  long  series  of  ngares,  to  repeat  them  haokwards  or  forwardiL  to 
name  the  firs^  fourth,  fiflh,  eighth,  etc.  or  to  say  how  many  fours,  fives,  noughts, 
etc^  are  contained  in  the  series.    (!!!) 

<<The  converting  of  figures  into  lettors,  and  making  tente  by  the  introdnction  of 
▼owels,  will  be  found  apmicable  to  many  of  the  purposes  of  common  iile.  And  the 
Tarious  purposes  to  which  this  system  is  applicable,  are  almost  infinite  i  which  I  will 
illustrate  hereafter. 

^      SnCBOUOAL  E«tUITl  LENTS. 

*«  We  have  ahrcady  learned  to  divide  a  room  into  parts,  as  the  floor  and  wall^^ 
to  subdivide  these  into  places^ — to  change  figures  into  letters, — and  to  form  words ; 
and,  by  these  means,  to  remember  series  of  ngures  or  of  things.  It  would  be  a  ma- 
terial advantage  to  us  to  have  some  fixed  or  certain  rooms :  we  may  take,  for  in- 
stance, those  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  and  fix  the  difierent  vlacea  upon 
the  various  articles  of  furniture,  as  a  chair,  a  chest  of  drawers,  etc  What  we  have 
learned,  hitherto,  is  not  sufficient :  as  yet,  an  intellectual  order  only  has  been  obtained ; 
numbert  have  been  localized,  but  there  is  still  a  deficiency — the  realities  are  wanting. 

^'  If  the  reader  has  practised  our  instructions  in  a  room  in  which  he  is  accustom- 
ed to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  this  room  should  have  been  hung  with 
pictures,  engravings,  or  plans,  or  ornamented  with  busts,  etc,  he  will  have  been 
materially  assisted  m  the  remembrance  of  his  places,  or  localities.  We  can,  after  a 
little  practicci  ascertain  ^e  order  of  different  thmgs  placed  in  a  room  which  we  have 
long  ttequented.  The  transition  is  slight,  but  the  impression  will  be  i)ermanent — 
Let  us  fill  the  squares  or  places  with  some  pictures  of  our  own  drawing ;  the  two 
rooms  will  be  then  furnished,  and  it  will  be  as  easy  to  remember  the  sjrmbokL  or  hi- 
eroglyplucs,  as  to  remember  the  situation  or  place  of  any  picture,  or  article  of  furni- 
ture m  a  room.  Instead  of  having  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  we  can  soi^se  that  the 
floor  is  inlaid  or  constructed  of  mosaic    This  will  allow  us  to  put  symbols  there. 

"  The  outlines  of  the  symbols  are  intended  to  represent,  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble, the  various  figures  in  the  two  rooms,  so  that  they  may  be  permanentlv  fixed  in 
the  memory.  The  pupil  can  himself  draw,  or  cause  to  be  drawn,  the  symbols  men- 
tioned below,  (rooms,  1st  and  2nd,)  and  these  drawings  must  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  in  the  squares  on  pp.  250  and  251.    (Vide  No.  112.) 

"  And  here  we  dismiss  the  pupil  for  a  season,  giving  a  gentle  hint,  that  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  situations  of  the  different 
symbols,  before  he  thinks  of  looking  into  the  next  chapter.  Until  a  knowledge  of 
these  symbo^i  be  obtained,  no  further  progress  can  be  made  in  the  system.  It  is,  at 
least,  indispensably  necessary ,  that  the  pupil  should  answer  with  facility  to  any 
questions  put  to  him  reiqpecting  ihz  first  room,  containing  fifty  symbob;  the  second 
room  may  oe  acquired  at  leisure.'' 

The  following  are  the  names  attached  to  the  diflerent  symbols  proposed  by 
Feinaigle : 

First  Room, 

« 

1  Tower  of  Babel.  11  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

2  Swan.  12  David  with  the  Lion. 

3  Mountain,  or  Parnassus.  13  Castle,  or  Nelson's  Monument 

4  Looking-glass.  14  Diogenes^  or  Watchman. 

5  Throne.  15  ^sculapiucL  or  Serpent 

6  Horn  of  plenty.  16  Ceres,  or  Gleaner. 

7  Qlass-blower.  17  Archimedes,  or  Carpenter. 

8  Midas.  18  Apollo. 

9  Flower,  or  Narcissus.  19  Robinson  Crusoe. 
10  Croliatb,  or  Mars.                                20  Peacock. 
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SI  Tftotter,  or  Rider. 
92  Cook-fightfaig. 

23  PegasuB. 

24  Elephant 

25  Sancho  Panza. 

26  Charioteer. 

27  Don  Q;aixote. 

28  Pack-horee. 

29  Standard-bearer. 

30  Sysmhus. 

31  CnpiU 

32  Diana. 

33  Cioudfl,  or  Sky. 

34  Noah's  Ark. 

35  Cunios. 


36  Hermitage* 

37  Miner. 

38  Moses. 

39  Vesuvins. 

40  Pleasure  Garden. 

41  Monument 

42  Golden  CaHI 

43  State  Bed. 

44  Piano-forte. 

45  Bajaset 

46  Fountain,  or  Square. 

47  Vulcan. 

48  Apis. 

49  Oranffe-Tree. 

50  Bacchus.' 


Second  Boom, 


51  Pygmalion. 

52  Jupiter. 

53  Neptune. 

54  Toilet,  or  Penelope. 

55  Fleet 

56  Guitar  Player. 

57  Conjurer. 

58  Orpheus. 

59  Samson. 

60  Still. 

61  Bagpipes. 

62  Phoenix. 

63  Temple  of  Glory. 

64  Fame. 

65  Schoolmaster. 

66  Tenis. 

67  Mutius  ScsToIa. 

68  Mercury. 

69  Mausoleum. 

70  Lottery,  or  Fortune. 

71  Saturn. 

72  Centaur. 

73  Pedlar. 

74  Thresher. 

75  Garden  Engine. 


76  Gardener. 

77  Mowers. 

78  Pagan  Priest 

79  Direction  Post 

80  Apothecary. 

81  Cymbal-Player. 

82  Trqjan  Horse. 

83  Actson. 

84  Cabriolet 

85  Europa. 

86  Brewer. 

87  Hunter. 

88  BuU-fifi^ting. 

89  Hercules. 

90  Burning-Glass. 

91  Tantalus. 

92  Hawker^r  Sportsman. 

93  Golden  Fleece. 

94  Lime-Tree, 

95  Shepherd. 

96  Cap  of  Liberty. 

97  Solomon. 
96  Trophy. 
99  Avenue. 

100  Justice. 


114.  The  reader  will  have  observed,  doubtless  with  a  smile,  the  strange  hazard 
which  prompted  Feinaigle  to  commence  this  $ymboHcal  table  with  the  Tbwer  of  B«h 
bd^tm  if  he  had  wished  to  indieate  tluU  species  of  oooftision  which  aeems  to  reign 
through  aU  this  part  of  (to  system.  Yet  I  ought  to  say,  without  heskatloe,  as  far  aa 
regards  this  symbolical  table,  that  if  there  is  really  confusion,  it  is  only  an  apparent 
eonfVision ;  it  is  like  that  of  a  dream,  but  a  dream  of  a  man  of  genius;  for  something 
powerful  can,  in  fact,  be  drawn  iVom  it— as  will  be  hereafter  seeo  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  my  tables  of  nomenclatures ;  a  dream,  I  say,  for  like  a  dream  it  allowa  tm 
faintly  to  distinguish  beneath  its  yet  undefined  outlines  a  substantial  truth,  enveloped 
in  aemi-transparent  veils,  which  a  sort  of  fatality  makes  us  hasten  to  raise  entirely. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Feinai^^e.    In  the  composition  of  this  taUe  be  saw  dim^^ 
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like  a  Tislon*  a  magnificeiiti  a  BcMme  idea ;  an  idea  ^ieh  he  watnot  aUe  to  neder 
wholly  complete ;  which  he  roughly  sketched  hat  could  not  master ;"  and  of  whidi 
we — Paris  and  myself— have  more  lately  taken  advantage  in  a  manner  so  powerfuI| 
so  brilliant,  and  so  rich  in  blooming  results. 

115.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Feinaigle  exemplifies  in  his  nomei^ 
clatured  chronology  the  use  of  this  aymbolical  table : 

APPLICATION  OF  PEINAIGLE's    SYMBOLICAL  LOCALITIES   ANn  ORET'b  LITaaO-NUMSmio 
GAL  EaUIVALENTS   TO   CBROROLOGT.' 

116.  "  The  pupil  is,**  he  says,  '<by  this  time,  supposed  to  have  fixed  all  the  sym- 
bols in  the  first  room,  and  to  be  enabled  to  tell  readily  the  first,  seventh,  thirtieth,  forty- 
ninth,  etc^  and  also  to  say  what  place  is  occupied  by  Midas,  Sysiphus,  etc  In  roidcing 
the  application  to  chronology,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  tne  succession  of  the 
kings  of  England  since  the  conquest 

^  1.  Wiluam  the  CoNauEROR.  A  word  must  now  be  made  from  William ;  the 
first  half  wil  is  taken,  and  to  this  is  added  2otr,  bv  which  VfUlow  is  obtained ;  this  en- 
ables us  to  remember  William,  The  willow  is  nxed  upon  the  Thwer  of  Babd,  our 
first  symbol ;  we  have  then  William  L;  but  another  circumstance  remains ;  he  wa« 
the  conqueror: — we  bang  some  laurel^  the  reward  of  valor  and  the  crown  of  conr 
^uest,  upon  the  willow  tree.  The  date  is  yet  wanting;  wo  say  the  laurel  is  dead ; 
in  the  word  dead  are  d  d,  for  665  the  1000  being  understood  through  the  whole 
series.* 

"2.  Wiluam  Rcpus,  or  Wiluam  II.  There  must  be  two  wHlow9,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  swan;  the  swan  is  put  into  a  red  (bag): — 1087:  by  making  the  bag  red, 
we  preserve  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  Ku(us.t 

*^3.  Henrt  L  There  is  one  hen  upon  the  mountain,  tossing  up  the  ground; 
(to«.)-1100. 

"4.  Stephen.  The  looking-^last  is  verv  much  stiffened;  there  is  a  watch 
placed  before  the  glass;  this  is  {timely.) — 1135.  The  word  stiffenedX  will  recal  to 
mind  the  name  of  Stephen. 

"5.  Hbnrt  II.  A  (toi/or)— 1154-Hsitting  upon  the  throney  with  tvx)  hens,  one 
under  each  arm. 

6.  "  Richard  I.  This  was  ihejirtt  rich  man,— the  Tiom  of  plenty  is  before  him* 
The  first  rich  man,  probably,  pilfered  from  other  people;  he  must  have  been  a 
(thief)-nS9. 

^1.  John.    The  glaM$4>hweT^8  name  was  John  (  Thfy.)—!  199 

"8.  Henrt  IlL  MidaSf  or  the  man  with  the  long  ears,  has  just  received  a  pres- 
ent of  three  hens;  he  puts  one  in  each  ear  and  one  in  his  mouth ;  the  hens  are  so 
near  each  other  they  are  almost  (tmited.) — 1226. 

^  9.  Edward  L  To  fix  the  name  of  Edward,  we  convert  the  verb  to  vxtrd^  that 
is.no  watch,  into  a  substantive,  and  sa)r,  here  is  one  loard,  guard  or  soldier,  watering 
ltarci$9m^  or  the  flower;  with  an  (ef^gtne.)^1272. 

"  10.  Edward  II.  There  are  two  wards,  or  guards,  behind  OoliaJlh^  each  in  a 
(niosfc.)— 1S07. 

« 11.  EDWAR9  m.  Tiiree  soiditrB  as  guards  betwacD  tfaa  PtUortq/'Araifil^ 
ph^riag  with  a  (imi^>-1327. 

*  4^th0r0ailerwittfindstp.  8S,atsbiilsrvlewofthisapplloalioa,weshAnmerdyszplsh^ 
(he  SMnaer  oC  eenasetinf  the  diflfersat  hnages^  indosiiig  the  word  which  gives  the  date  in  a 
psMBtbesis. 

t  The  resder  is  particolarly  requested  to  remember  this  mention  (for  ihejtnt  time  by  Feinal- 
jfie)  of  a  vord  having  a  nmUarmnmd  to  that  of  the  first  syllable  of  a  navM, 

X  And  the  taking  an  entire  word  of  a  t^mOor  mnmd  to  that  of  a  loMe  ncme^  as  Is  the  esse  In 
diis  No.,  hi  No.  6^  9,  Ae. 
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^ISk  RicBAHD  IL  Thifl  10  the  second  rich  man.  who  meeti  David  putting  hU 
hand  into  the  lion^s  mouth;  David  is  mocking  at  the  lion's  strength ;  (mocA^)— 1377. 

"  13.  Henry  IV.  We  take  a  {fnuff^) — 1399,  ^tfowrhena  in  it,  and  place  it  on 
iht  pyramidif^ 

''  14.  Henrt  V«  Diogenes  hSiB  fivehens  in  his  lantern ;  they  are  very  noisy  and 
trooWesome,— (rottl'em.)--1413. 

^  15.  Henrt  VI.  JElsculafriu^  or  the  doctor,  is  very  much  annoyed  hfnxhem^ 
which  are  {run$dng\ — 1422— round  the  serpent. 

"  16*  Edward  1  y.  Here  are  four  soldiers  taking  away  poor  Cerety  and  patting 
her  in  a  (redoubt,)*— li6i. 

**  17.  £dward  V.    Archimedee,  or  the  carpenter. 

<<  18.  RiOBARD  III.     ApM>. 

'<  As  these  two  kings  are  of  the  same  date,  one  word  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  it. 
Here  are^ve  gucarda  preparing  to  rob  the  third  rich  man ;  ApoUo  is  looking  on,  and 
amusing  them  with  a  tone  on  his  lyre ;  in  the  mean  while,  Archimedean  or  the  car- 
penter, vociferates  ^ro5'em.^— 1483. 

<<  19.  Henrt  VII.  Robmson  Crusoe  is  seen  to  Aoot  seven  hens  in  a  (rebellion.) 
—1485. 

<'20.  Henrt  VIII.  There  is  a  Peacock  with  eight  hena  in  her  nest;  they  are 
young  and  cannot  8peak2---they  are  (lisping,) — 1509. 

<<  21.  Edward  VI.  We  have  here  the  tituUer  or  rider ;  one  man  is  a  sufficient 
weiffht  for  a  horse ;  but  our  horse  must  carry  seven.  There  are  six  guards,  or 
wards,  upon  this  horse,  besides  the  vaulter,  who  are  all  scrambling  for  a  piece  of  a 
(torA:J.-1547. 

<<  22.  Mart.  There  must  be  some  re^icinffs  where  there  is  a  cock-fight^  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  town  may  be  (iUuminated,) — 1553. 

^  23.  Elizabeth.  This  queen  had  so  flourishing  a  reign  that  she  is  (allowed) 
to  ride  upon  Pegasus, — 1558. 

24.  James  I.    The  word  chains  sounds  somewhat  like  James  ;  we  will  there-  < 
fore  put  the  Elephant  in  chains :  what  (dismal)  chains.— 1603. 
^    <<25.  Charles  I.    Poor  Sancho  Panza  upon  his  ass !  Poor  fellow,  he  met  with 
many  (denials,) — 1625. 

<'  26.  Charles  II.  The  charioteer  is  running  a  race ;  the  (odds)  are  against 
him.— 1660. 

<^27.  James  II.  Don  Qtuxote  must  be  put  in  chains  i  he  must  have  two  sets  of 
chains ;  he  shall  have  (doMe)  chains. — 1685. 

^  28.  WiLUAM  III.  The  patient  pack-horse,  travelling  along  the  accustomed 
road,  arrives  at  that  peu't  where  the  three  willows  have  been  planted :  how  melan- 
choly it  is  to  see  so  many  willows !  (do  weep,) — 1689. 

"29.  Anne.  The  Standard  Bearer  is  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to  (ooiiftrt)  Anae. 
—1702. 

<'  30.  G^OROi  L  Spsipkus  is  rolling  up  the  hill  "his  huge  round  stone," — ^but  he 
wtopB  and  listens  to  some  one  who  is  piavmg  on  the  (guitar,)^ — 1714. 

"  George  II.  This  sovereign  is  a  (king)  between  two  kings  of  the  same  name. 
—1727. 

^ Qeorub  HL  has  hftd  Mine  unportaol  ooabenis  with  (Osdiz^y-VW-^ 

117.  And  then  eomee,  finally,  a  synthetic  table,  presentk^g  at  one  glance  the  en- 
semble of  those  TKriousybmttito  *  in  the  ibUowing  manner. 

t  As  the  &  is  not  sounded  in  pronondatloii,  the  r,  d;  /,  sre  Ite  letleiv  wMdi  ftvs  tbs  date. 
•  A  word  which  the  reader  Is  begged  also  to  rsmemheriddi  the  WDxdshayingsisitfsr  §omd$. 
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tABULA&  TIEW  OF  THE  CHROITOLOOT  OF   THE  lOKOS  OF  ENdLlJCD  FROX  VBB  COnQUnT. 


Numerioa] 
ordAr. 

NameoftlMKiiiff. 

Symbol. 

Werd|inttg  the 

DaU. 

1 

William  the  Conquekor. 

•Tower  of  Babel, 

DeaD, 

1066 

3 

William  U.  (Rafua.) 

•  Swan, 

BaG, 

1087 

S 

HsifRT   I. 

PaiBasBBa, 

ToSS, 

1100 

4 

Stephen. 

liOoking'Glafli, 

TiMeLy, 

1135 

5 

Hbnrt  n. 

Throne, 

TaiLoR, 

1154 

6 

RiCHAED   I. 

Horn  of  Plenty, 

THieF, 

1189 

7 

Jomr. 

Glaaa-Blower, 

TaFFy. 

1199 

8 

Hehrt  in. 

Mida^ 

uNiTeD, 

1316 

9 
10 

Edward  I. 
Edward  II. 

J   Narci88i^,or  \ 

\      the  Fh)wer,    i  \ 

Goliath, 

eNGlNe, 
MaSK, 

1373 
1307 

11 

Edward  III. 

Pillars  of  He^nles, 

MoNKey, 

1337 

19 

Richard  II. 

David  and  thk  Lion, 

MoCK, 

1377 

13 

Kerry  IV. 

Pyramid, 

MuFF, 

1399 

14 

Henry  V. 

Diogenes, 

RouT'eM, 

1413 

15 

Henry  VI. 

.fisculapios. 

RuNNing, 

1433 

16 

Edward  IV. 

Ceres, 

ReDoubT, 

1461 

17 

Edward  V. 

Archimedes,     > 
ApoUo,         I 

rOB'em, 

S  1483 
I  1483 

18 

Richard  HI. 

19 

Henry  VII. 

Robinson  Crusoe, 

ReBeLlion, 

1485 

20 

Henry  VIH. 

Peacock, 

LiSPing, 

1509 

31 

Edward  VI. 

The  Vaulter, 

LaRK, 

1547 

32 

Mary. 

Cock-Figbting, 

ILLuMinated, 

1553 

23 

Pegasus, 

aLLoWed, 

1558 

24 

James  I. 

Elephant, 

DiSMal, 

1603 

25 

Sancho  Panza, 

DaNieL, 

1635 

36 

Charles  II. 

Charioteer, 

oDDS, 

1660 

37 

James  IL 

Don  Qnixotte, 

DouBLe, 

1685 

38 

William  HI. 

Paok-Horse, 

DoWeeP, 

1689 

39 

Anns. 

Standard-Bearar, 

CouSiN, 

1703 

George  I.             } 

(  GuiTaR, 

1714 

30 

Georqe  II.            > 

Sysiphus, 

'     KING, 

1737 

George  HI.          ) 

(    CaDIZ. 

1760 

118.  We  will  not  follow  Feinaigle  any  farther  in  his  various  applicatious  to  (Ge- 
ography and  to  certain  portions  of  Statistics,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so, 
even  with  the  hmoun  clew  of  Ariadne.  Whatever  is  important  to  know  will  be 
found  in  the  proceeding  pages.  We  will  then  end  here  these  quotations  from  a  sys- 
tem which  created  so  great  a  sensation  on  its  appearance,  and  proceed  now  to  the 
examimijtion  of  its  real  merits ;  for  it  had  its  merits,  notwithstanding  its  great  imper- 
feciions, 

119.  While  reading  the  preceding  applicatione,  the  reader  has  undoubtedly  woii> 
dered  how  a  syBt^m  which  is  so  little  comprehended  on  its  perusal,  could  awaken  an 
interest  so  general  as  that  which  Feinaigle  inspired  m  his  lectures,  and,  not  only  la 
•mall  villages,  in  obscvnre  countries,  and  before  uneducated  auditors,  but  in  Paris, 
and  London,  the  two  first  cities  of  the  world,in  point  of  intellect,  power,  and  greatness. 
To  this  I  will  answer  that  we  must  always  attribute  a  large  share  to  oral  demon- 
Hrationy  so  superior  in  all  cases  to  the  uriiten,  and  above  all  in  questions  involving 
technicalities ;  and  that,  besides,  if  we  attentively  compare  his  system  with  thoee 
which  preceded  it,  we  shall  be  by  no  means  astonished  at  the  prodigious  succese 
which  Feinaigle  obtained  on  his  debiU  in  Paris  and  in  London.  Some  idea  may 
be  ibrmed  c^  the  success,  till  then  unparalleled,  and  of  the  partial  practicability  of  the 
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fl(y8tero  Ti^es  oraUjf  explainedyh^  reading  the  coromDnicadons  on  this  Bcibject,  dated 
at  Paris,  March  21,  18G7,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year ;  the  first  addressed  to  the 
"  London  Philosophical  Magaxint^^  of  June,  by  Mr.  Fichtel,  and  the  second  to  the 
"  London  Monthly  Magazine"  of  September.  We  see  there  that  among  his  most 
assiduous  auditors,  he  numbered,  among  other  eminent  personages^  the  Conte  de 
Mettemich,  then  ambassador  from  Austria  to  the  court  of  France,  and  all  the  sec- 
retaries and  attaches  of  the  embassy.  In  London  we  see  him  giving,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1811,  before  the  Boyal  Imtttvte^  a  public  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
method,  and  obtaining  the  unanimous  s^plause  of  his  distinguished  auditors ;  we 
see  him  immediately  after  forming  classes,  and  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  all 
the  intelligent  persons  who  attended  his  lectures.  I  say  intelligent  persons,  for  as  it 
had  before  happened  to  Grey,  and  as  it  afterwards  happened  to  Aime  Paris,  of 
whom  we  shall  soon  speak,  and  as  it  will  ever  happen,  it  appears,  to  every  thinking 
xnan  who  would  endow  humanity  with  some  benefit,  of  whatever  kind,  so  also 
Feinaigle  met  with  his  detractors^  his  envious  vilifiers,  and  his  cowardly  calum- 
niators. 

120.  Yet,  besides  the  jealous  ana  the  ignorant,  who  envied  his  fortune  and  his 
brilliant  success,  he  €U8o  met  with  thinking  conscientious  men,  who  gave  themselves 
the  trouble  of  examining  his  work  and  its  intentions^  before  pronouncing  judgment 
both  upon  him  and  his  system ;  and  their  judgment  based  upon  such  principles  of 
Investigation  could  be,  consequently,  nothing  but  favorable.  Among  the  numerous 
examinations  of  his  work  and  his  system,  during  the"  course  of  his  lectures  and  ai\er 
the  publication  of  his  book,  we  have  especially  remarked  that  in  one  of  tlie  most 
dignified,  talented,  and  best  conducted  periodicals  in  Great  Britain,  the  <^  London 
Quarterly  Review.^  The  March  number  of  1813,  of  this  publication,  contained  a 
special  article  oi fifteen  octavo  pages^  entirely  devoted  to  the  analytical  and  compar- 
ative examination  of  the  two  systems  of  Feinaigle  and  Grey.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive, with  pleasure,  in  every  line  of  this  critique,  that  its  author  is  perfectly  and 
experimentally  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  both  systems,  and  he"  will  not  be  at 
all  astonished  to  perceive  every  where  a  respectful  homage  rendered  to  them  and 
their  authors.  The  most  flattering  expressions  are  prodigally  bestowed  upon  their 
genius,  and  the  extreme  ingenuity  of  their  respective  labors,  and  the  sincerity  oT 
these  eulogiums  cannot  be  doubted,  for  with  similar  candor,  the  author  of  these 
praises  examines  the  numerous  defects  of  both  systems,  and  condemns  whatever 
appears  to  him  reprehensible.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  Quarterly  that  we  find 
high  testimonials  of  approbation  in  favor  or  these  two  systems  of  mnemonics^  as  we 
will  soon  show. 

OPINIONS  OF   GREAT  MEN   UPON  THE   SYSTEMS    OF   FEINAIGLE  AND   ORET,  AND   UPON 
MNEMONICS   IN   GENERAL. 

121.  We  have  already  seen  with  what  respect  Cicero  speaks  of  Simoiiides  and 
his  system,  although  it  was  yet  so  very  far  from  every  desired  perfection : 

"  Non  sum  tanto  ego,''*  says  he,  "  ingenio  quanto  Tkemistodes  finif  ut  MxvioniB 
artem  quam  memories  malim;  ORATiAMaus  habbo  simonidi  UH  Ceioj  quern  pr^ 
mum  fervmi  artcm  memotim  prrauHsse*  Ae.    (See  translation,  No.  37.) 

^  Cic  de  Orat.  Ub.  U. 
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122.  And  thus  in  hie  turn  apcaks  (he  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly  of  the  system  of 
Grey :  "  It  is  so  easily  learned,  (meaning  comparatively,)  and  may  be  of  so  much 
we  in  recollecting  date0,  and  any  other  facts  connected  with  figures,  wliile  no  belter 
methods  are  at  hand,  that  I  think  all  persons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcusable, 
who  will  not  take  the  small  degree  of  pains  that  is  necessary  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  it,  or  who  think  any  thing  mean  or  unworthy  of  their  notice  tMch  is  so 
useful  and  convenient,* 

123.  We  see  also,  finally,  what  opinion  was  entertained,  respecting  the  system 
of  Feinaigle,  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  France,  one  of  the  most  learned, 
among  the  most  distinguished,  the  illustrious  astronomer  Lalande.  A  man,  we 
might  add,  who  yet  believed  in  nothing,  who  denied  every  thing;  who  even  openly 
professed  atheism,  (if,  however,  it  is  possibfe  for  a  man  to  be  sincerely  an  atheist,) 
and  who,  yet,  did  not  forbear  acknowledging  the  utility  of  mnemonics,  and  paying 
his  tribute  of  homage  to  a  system  which,  at  the  best,  had  as  many  defects  as  it  pos- 
sessed intrinsic  merits.  What  would  he  not  then  have  said,  and  what,  with  him, 
would  have  been  the  expressions  of  Herodotus,  Cicero,  Priestly,  and  so  many  other 
illustrious  men,  both  ancient  and  modem,  who  have  practiced  and  recommended 
mnemonics,  had  they  lived  in  "  the  halcyon  days  of  Phreno-Mnemotedtny?" 

124.  These  are  the  words  of  Lalande  upon  the  system  and  public  lectures  of 
Feinaigle : 

"  I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  on  the  memory  by  the 
method  of  M.  de  Feinaigle,  and  nothing  appears  to  me  more  deserving  of  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  any  man  of  learning.    It  is  indeed  an  astonishing  aid,  in  the  study 

of  Geography,  Statistics,  and  History."!    .... 

125.  Besides  the  emphatic  testimony  of  these  great  minds,  I  might  quote  also  a 
great  number  of  others,  among  whom  are  Hume,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  who,  as  every 
body  knows,  framed  a  kind  of  system  for  his  own  use,  so  deeply  was  he  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  artificial  processes  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  memory.  And  the 
great  Addison,  who  in  his  famous  "  Dissertation  on  Medals,"  pays  the  most  cate- 
gorical homage  to  Mnemonics.  Aristotle  himself  did  not  think  the  subject  nnwor- 
thy  of  his  powerful  genius,  since  he  has  written,  say  the  authors,  a  work  upon  arti- 
ficial memory  entitled  MvtinoviKor,  now  unfortunately  lost  And  Simonides  himself) 
was  he  inferior  to  these  great  men  ?  Did  he  enjoy  less  of  consideration  in  the  esti- 
mation of  antiquity  ?  No,  surely,-  for  Plato  calls  him,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
(trofw;)  "a  Wiseman,"  (de  Rep.  1.  p.  411.)  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  him,  says:  "Non 

poeta  suavis,  varum  etiam  cseteroquin  doctus  sapiensque  traditur." 

"  He  was  the  master  of  Pindar,"  and  <'  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Court  ci 
Hiero  L  of  Syracuse,  who  treated  him  as  a  friend,"  &c  And  yet  this  great  man 
deigned  to  devote  his  life  to  mnemonics !    .    .    • 

126.  Surely  when  such  men  as  Simonides,  Herodotus,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Pliny, 
I^ocke,  Baoooi  Addison,  Priestly,  Hume,  Lalande*  Aristotle,  and  Byron,  have  judged  . 
the  art  of  mnemonics  worthy  of  their  attention,  when  these  great  geniuses  have 
deigned  ^ther  to  practise  this  art  themselves,  or  to  sanction  its  use  by  the  weight 
of  their  high  recommendation,  and  that  too  when  they  were  only  acquainted  with 
the  art  in  its  infanoy,  with  what  circumi^ection  and  care  ought  men  of  sense  to 
form  their  judgment  upon  a  subject  respected  by  such  great  minds.    .    .    . 

m  Edinbugh  Encyek>pedia.  t  Gazette  de  Frtnce. 
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127.  Biit  certain  paragraphists,  to  whom  I  need  not  more  partieidarly  allude,  will 
Uugh  at  deference  to  such  authorities  as  we  have  quoted.  We,  however,  are  con- 
tent to  fortify  our  own  convictions  with  the  deliberate  judgments  of  these  men—the 
greatest  who  have  adorned  their  respective  ages—and  who  have  seen  in  the  im- 
provement OP  THE  MEMORY,  the  surcst  means  of  the  advancement  of  humanity. 

12S.  Thus  it  is  that  moles,  groping  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  dictating 
laws  to  reason  from  Cbc  depths  of  their  obscurity,  believe  that  they  have  convinced 
the  universe,  because  their  limited  intelligence  will  not  allow  them  to  rise  to  the 
comprehension  of  things  intelligible  even  to  children.  Tet  i£  such  critics  would 
limit  themselves  to  passing  their  pedantic  judgments  upon  things  only,  without 

entering  into  cowardly  personalilies, But  let  us  resume  the  course  of 

our  illustrations. 


129.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  there  was,  in  a  certain  school,  a 
certain  boy  "  remarkable  in  many  respects."  He  learned,  with  extraordinary  fa- 
cility, all  that  was  given  him  to  study,  provided,  however,  those  sttbjects  of  study 
had  no  connection  with  numbers.  He  easily  retained  long  fragments  of  prose  and 
poetry,  especially  of  the  descriptive  kind,  with  the  slfghtest  efforts  of  attention ;  but 
whenever  be  was  called  upon  to  repeat  his  exercises  in  arithmetic,  geography,  or 
any  other  subject  more  or  less  connected  with  figures,  he  was  always  certain  to 
lose,  on  these  points,  whatever  he  had  gained  over  his  young  comrades  in  other 
respects,  in  the  hebdomedai  distribution  of  places.  Thus  he  was  almost  always 
one  of  the  lowest  on  his  benches.  He  knew  almost  all  Virgil,  Homer,  Phsedrus, 
and  Xenophon,  by  heart,  but  he  could  not  even  retain  in  his  memory  the  mosi 
remarkable  and  important  dates  of  history.  He  could  repeat  nearly  all  of  Rollin, 
Crevier,  and  Lebau,  without  misstating  a  dngle  one  of  the  innumerable  events  of 
&ose  interminable  histories,  but  to  retain  a  single  date,  and  to  give  it  with  confi- 
dence and  precision,  was  for  him  not  only  a  very  difficult  afl&iir,  but  a  thing  almost 
always  impossible ;  and  finally,  his  memory  lor  fgures  was  so  bad,  that  he  hcUl 
never  been  able  to  remember,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  even  the  date  of  his 
own  birth,  an  epoch  a  hundred  times  learned  by  him,  and  as  often  forgotten !  Yet 
his  parents,  like  "the  owls"  of  Che  fable,  had  conceived  with  respect  to  their 
"young  owlet"  the  most  flattering  hopes.  Notwithstanding  the  long-eared  dtp 
'  with  which  he  had  been  so  of\en  crowned  for  his  arithmetical  incapacity,  they  had 
decided  to  make  of  him  an  officer  in  the  Royal  navy.  Now  to  become  a  naval 
officer,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  first  become  a  mathematician. 
But  how  was  mathematical  intelligence  to  be  forced  into  a  head  which  could  not 
retain  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  or  even  become  familiar  with  that 
of  his  birth  ?  Surely,  this  was  not  the  easiest  problem  in  the  world ;  nevertheless 
Its  solution  was  attempted,  and  these  are  the  principal  means  which  were  employed : 
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First  to  make  him  acquainted  with  geography,  which  he  had  never  been  able 
to  learn  at  school,  they  determined  that  it  should  be  taught  him  in  the  very  places 
described,  while  making  a  voyage  around  the  world.  A  circumstance  of  the  most 
fortunate  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  most  rare,  offered  itself  at  this  conjuncture, 
and  w€^  immediately  taken  advantage  of.  An  uncle  of  the  young  owl,  then  a 
commander  in  the  national  navy,  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  on  a  "  flag- 
cruise:"  he  consented  to  take  with  him  the  hopeful  anii'tnathematical  nephew, 
plus  a  special  tutor  destined  to  continue  his  education.  The  attentive  tutor  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  the  antipathy  of  his  young  pupil,  or  rather  the  antipathy  of  his 
memory  for  the  study  of  figures.  He  imagined  that  by  endeavoring  to  surround 
this  species  of  study  with  some  accessories  less  severe  than  the  proper  language 
of  numbers,  he  might,  perhaps,  succeed  in  reconciling  the  refractory  memory  of 
the  young  man  to  figures.  Consequently,  at  the  very  outset  he  proposed  to  him 
the  assistance  of  the  litero-numerical  system  of  Feinaigle,  then  still  in  all  the  vigor 
of  its  renown. 

It  is  useless,  I  think,  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  hero,  then  so  anti-mathematical, 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  was  no  other  than  his  very  respectful  servant, 
the  author. 

130.  I  was  no  sooner  initiated  into  the  applications  of  this  system,  than  I  per- 
ceived at  once  the  immense  advantages  that  migM  be  derived  from  it,  if  freed  from 
the  clogs  which  seemed  to  me,  in  its  first  steps,  to  retard  its  progress.  I  was  so 
much  taken  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  changing  of  figures  into  words  in  order  to 
the  remembering  of  numbers,  that  I  did  nothing  else  but  mnemonize  dates  and 
other  facts  connected  with  numbers,  during  the  greater  part  of  my  hours  oi'  study, 
and  even  of  recreation.  My  ardor  for  this  work  became  so  great  that  my  tutor 
began  soon  to  repent  of  his  project,  for  I  wholly  neglected  all  my  duties  as  a 
scholar,  for  two  principal  things :  first  the  mnemonization  of  a  crowd  of  historical 
and  statistical  facts,  which  I  now  burned  with  the  desire  of  learning,  and  secondly, 
that  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  time,  as  well  as  the  most  active  powers 
of  my  young  brain, — the  continual  research  of  means  more  easy  for  simplifying 
the  difficulties  which  often  appeared  to  me  very  embarrassing  in  the  various  appli- 
cations of  the  system.  Although  then  very  young,  I  yet  dared  propose  to  myself 
the  problem  of  this  simplification,  convinced  that  the  thing  was  not  impossible, 
and  that  with  perseverance  it  might  be  obtained. 

131.  I  undertook  the  solution  of  the  problem.  I  first  commenced  by  rejecting 
altogether  the  use  of  the  localities  of  Feinaigle,  however  superior  tliey  appeared 
to  me,  on  a  careful  examination,  to  all  those  of  the  same  kind  which  had  preceded 
them.  Before  embarking,  my  condescending  tutor  had,  at  my  request,  procured  the 
greatest  number  of  works  on  mnemonics,  which  he  could  find ;  thus  I  could  easily 
compare  the  various  systems  upon  a  large  scale,  and  perceive  the  superiority  of 
Feinaigle  over  all  his  predecessors.  Yet,  I  repeat  it,  persuaded  that  there  ought 
to  be,  and  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  find  some  better  means  than  that  of 
localities  for  the  mnemonization  of  discourses,  I  rejected  without  restriction  the  use 
of  this  application,  to  resume  it  one  day,  and  devoted  the  whole  of  my  attention 
only  to  perfecting  the  litero-nuraerical  part  of  the  system,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  most  important  point 

It  happened  one  day  while  analyzing  the  key  of  Dr.  Grey,  in  a  Latin  version  of 
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hi0  ^'Memoria  Technka,"  and  eadeavorin^  to  dkeorer  whether  oiianoe  mkme  had 
gaided  him  in  his  distribation  of  the  consonanta  to  the  figures,  that  I  saw,  as  I  have 
remarked  above,  (No.  89)  that  the  sound  of  the  Jir$t  letter  of  the  figures  seemed 
to  have  guided  him  in  thid  distributioD^  since  he  had  given  t  to  ^hree,/  to  /our^  $  to 
«iz,  n  to  nine,  and  z  to  zero* 

133.  I  saw  that  this  means  had  completely  failed  him  with  respect  to  7,  8,  5, 
and  1,  but  I  perceived  that  he  had  undoubtedly  endeavored  to  bend  and  adapt  his 
idea  to  the  figure  two,  and  gave  to  it  the  letter  c2,  for  this  reason  alone,  without 
doubt,  that  d  has  very  nearly  the  same  sound  as  t,  by  Moftening,  however  litde,  its 
pronunciation.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  refuse  to  Grey  the  honor  of  this  primi- 
tive idea,  although  he  had  not  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  any  part,  and  I  immedi- 
ately asked  myself^  since  Feinaigle  had  associated  together  all  the  letten  having  a 
sound  similar  to  k  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  ti,  such  as  c,  g",  g  [see  diagram,  No.  400,] 
(which  considerably  simplified  the  trandation  of  the  syllableg  containing  these  let- 
ters into  Jigures),  why  the  same  principle  could  not  be  carried  out  as  successfully 
with  respect  to  ail  letters  hamng  a  timUar  aound^  or  very  nearly  so  7 

The  natural  answer  to  this  question  was  to  seek  immediately  for  the  letters  hav- 
ing the  same  analogy  ofoound  in  their  pronunciation. 

134.  To  obtain  this  result,  it  first  appeared  to  me  neceeaary  to  adopt  some  uni- 
fbrm  method  in  the  appellation  of  all  the  letters  except  the  vowels,  and  I  pursued 
the  following  reasoning  to  arrive  at  this  result 

135.  Why,  I  asked  myself,  should  we  call  the  eonaonante 

b,       c,       d,        g,       p>        t,       V,       z, 
as  if  they  were  written  with  the  vowel  e  o/^  them,  like 

be^     ce,     de,     ge^      pe,      te^      vtf     ze^ 

while  f,  1,  m,  n,  s,  and'z,  are  pronounced  with  the  vowel  e  before  them,  as 

eff      el,      entf      en,      e8j  and  ejp 

Why  not  call  them  all  in  one  homogeneous  way,  and  pronounce  the  latter  on  the 
same  principle  with  the  former: 

Je,     le,      me,     ne,     se,  and  xe? 

and  why  not  say  upon  the  same  principle,  fbr  k,  q,  r  and  j, 

ke,     que,    re  and   je, 
instead  of 

kay,    qu,    ar,  and  jay  7 

136.  I  had  no  sooner  adopted  ftbiB  ptineifie  so  natural,  and  I  may  even  say  with 
reason,  so  pMoeophieal,  than  the  possibility  of  finding  those  similarities  of  mnmdM^ 
whose  ibndamental  exiatenee  I  had  already  suspected  between  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  was  presented  suddenly  vo  my  mind,  with  the  greatest  simplicity ;  and  in 
fbct  placing  in  the  same  line  all  the  consonants : 

b,c,d,f,g,h,j,k,l,m,n,p,q,r,  8,  t,  v,  x,  z. 

I  said  to  myself;  let  us  henceforth  uniformly  say, 

be,  ce,  dc,  fc,  ge,  he,  je,  ke,  le,  me,  ne,  pe,  q«ie,  re,  se,  te,  re,  xe,  xe, 
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then,  tdapmag  ibie  amdogieed  pritidpU  cf  Fetoftig^le  (No*  IGl), 
to  tfie  fibres  1234667890 

let  U8  place  T«,   N^    Mfi,    R#,    Le,  Ke,    ¥«,    Pc^    S«, 

snd  then,  mstdad  ofpladng  Dd  beneath  6, 1  said  let  as  place  it  beneath  1,  and  maker 
both  Te  and  De  eqaivalenta  of  1,  at  having  very  nearly  the  saune  »ound ;  I  flien 
made  Que  the  equivalent  of  Ke  /  Fe  that  of  Ye  ;  Be  that  of  Fe  ;  and  Ze  that  of  Se, 
as  Femaigle  had  already  done,  as  far  as  respects  this  last  articulatioo.  This  amnge* 
ment  gave  me  then  the  equivalents  which  firilow: 


For 

1 

2 

3        1 

6 

6       7        8 

9 

0 

Ihad 

Te 

Ne 

Me    Re 

Le 

Ke     Ye 

Pe 

Se 

De 

Oue  Fe 

Be 

Ze 

137.  The  reader  will  percei? e^  at  oDee,  the  immense  step  which  this  arrangement 
permitted  me  to  take  towards  the  simplification  of  the  Ai^of  Feinoigle.  There  wa» 
here  some  reason,  at  least,  for  placing  Ye  and  Fe  together,  as  well  as  Pe  and  Be^ 
which  Feinaigle  had  conqxmnded  by  placing  b  and  v  for  8,  aodp  and/for  9. 

138.  And  tfiere  is  stili  more  room  for  astonishment  at  this  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Feinaigle,  since  he  had  already  so  happily  united  under  one  fygpre,  7,  all  the  coo- 
sonants  having  theeatne  sound,  before  a,  o,  and  u.  To  what  must  we  attribute  this 
tapeu9  aUentionii  7  Undoubtedly  to  one  single  thing,  namely,  to  the  inconvenient 
and  unphilosophical  method  of  calling  the  eonsooants  by  their  ancient  names,  in* 
stead  of  submitting  them,  as  1  had  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  doing,  to  one  uni- 
form rule  of  pronunciation. 

139.  If  Feinaigle  had  thought  to  call/and  v  Fe  and  Ve,  instead  of  eF  and  V^ 
he  could  not,  certainly,  have  fkiled  to  place  these  two  consonants  together  as  equiv- 
alents to  the  figure  8,  since  the  identity  of  their  pronunciation  could  not  then  have 
Sailed  to  strike  his  ear. 

140.  In  fact,  whoever  will  attempt  to  pronounce  /like  bke  eF,  and  then  v  like 
Ye,  will  see  that  no  idea  of  a  striking  analogy  will  be  conceived  as  existing  between 
these  two  letters.  But  as  soon  as  the  reader  shall  have  pronounced  Fe  and  Ye,  he 
will  at  once  be  struck  with  the  identity  of  the  pronunciation  now  existing  between 
tiiem.  The  case  u  also  similar  with  respect  to  Pe  and  Be  ;  and  indeed  I  still  won- 
der how  this  striking  identity  of  sound  could  have  escaped  Feinaigle,  since  he  had 
most  evidently  united  Kj  Q,  O  and  C  hard  under  7,  by  the  test  of  hearing! 

141.  However,  the  reader  will  have  perceived,  in  the  preceding  diagram,  that 
the  figure  6  remains  without  an  equivalent  Feinaigle  having  given  jr  to  the 
figure  zero,  on  the  only  analogy  of  the  slight  hissing  sound  which  x  contains,  on  an' 
analyzation  the  pronunciation  of  this  consonant  according  to  my  new  appellation, 
or  Xe,  I  perceived  that  the  sound  of  this  letter  was  composed  of  the  vnited  though 
Tery  (Meti$iia  sounds  of  Ke  and  3e,  which  may  be  easily  verified  by  the  reader  in 
pronouncing  x  either  by  cafiingit  eX  or  Xe,  for  in  whatever  manner  we  pronounce 
this  consonant,  it  gives  in  tiie  decomposition  of  Us  soum),  Ke  and  Se  very  distinctly. 

142.  According  to  the  distribution  which  1  have  made  of  the  various  consonant* 
having  a  similar  sound,  always  conforming  to  the  primitive  plan  of  Feinaigle,  6 
&en  remains  without  an  equivalent,  since  I  have  taken  the  d  which  Feinaigle  had  so 
hijudiciously  given  to  it,  and  placed  it  with  its  natural  associate  I,  as  an  equivalent 
of  L    PeroeiviDg  that  Xe  was  analogous  in  so  respect  to  Zero^l  conceived  the 
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unfefrtnnate  idea,  (the  reader  will  oooa  see  in  what)  although  ii  contains  two  coneo* 
naoto  ia  its  pronunciatioo,  of  placing  it  cus  the  eqaivalent  of  6,  with  which  it  cer- 
tainly had  no  more  analogy  than  with  Zero. 

143.  I  obtained,  then,  in  the  last  place,  the  following  key: 
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144.  I  will  not  attempt  to  demonstraie  to  the  reader  the  imtiMnM  adraotaget 
which  I  obtained  by  this  simplification ;  1  will  content  myself  with  only  remarking 
to  him,  that  with  the  exception  of  my  application  of  Xe  tD  6,  and  ofiky  rofroftol 
distribution  of  Be  to  9  with  the  Pe  of  Feinoigle,  and  of  Fe  for  8  with  his  Ve,  the 
original  idea  of  applyhig  the  consonants  f,  «i,  iti,  r,  Z,  -,  Xr, «,  6,  and  b,  aseqaivalenta 
to  the  fignres 

1,       2,       3,        4,       6,        -,       7,        8,        9,  and  0, 
hdongs  RxcLusivcLT  to  him, 

145.  As  to  the  consonant  H  or  He,  and  the  doable  vowel  W  or  We,  which  Fein*' 
aigle  had  made  the  equivalents  of  7  and  8, 1  ranked  them  with  the  vowels,  for  rei^ 
tons  which  the  reader  will  see  hereafter.  (Lecture  I.  No.  26.)  I  will  also  speak 
farther  on,  in  their  proper  places,  of  other  advantages  which  I  drew  from  Feinaigie 
with  regard  to  mytaJbleM  of  nomenclature  and  homophomc  analogies.  (See  hereafter 
Lecture  V.  17-24.) 

146.  The  origin  of  the  key  of  litsbo-numbbical  momyALBtm,  or  rciiDAif  ental 
BASIS  of  the  whole  system  which  this  work  has  for  its  object,  being  the  most  impor- 
tant point  which  it  was  necescary  to  know,  I  could  not  avoid  expattatiag  upon  tb« 
gradual  progress  which  brought  it  to  its  perfection ;  and  as  the  last  degree  of  ilt 
perfection  ia  not  yet  attained  here,  and  as  this  glory  belongs  to  the  iUustrious  Aim6  ^ 
Paris,  it  remains  for  me  to  expose,  in  all  its  lucidity,  that  portion  of  the  right  which/ 
be  has  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  every  adept  or  amateur  of  the  systemi 
which  will  be  hereafter  presented  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  simplicity  aad  its  iacon/ 
testable  power. 

AIME    PABIS, 

147.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1822,  nearly  three  years  had  already  elapsed  since 
my  pelagian  tutor  had  initiated  me  into  the  doctrines  of  Feinaigie.  While  endeav-  , 
oring  to  bring  to  perfeotion  his  beautiful  idea,  I  had  by  turns  visited  India,  Arabia, 
China,  and  South  America ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  principal  sea-ports  upon  the  coasts 
of  these  various  countries.  I  had  tasted  the  "  ambrosia  of  Constance,"  and  hunted 
the  African  ostrich  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  breathed  the  periumes  of  the  in- 
cense upon  the  burning  soil  of  Yemen ;  enjoyed  the  nectar  of  the  coffee  upon  the 
sandy  plains  of  Mocha;  eaten  the  dates  of  Arabia  in  the  tented  streets  of  Muscat: 
languidly  pillowed  my  head  upon  the  downy  carpets  of  Teheran  in  the  kiosks  of 
Bastora,  while  inhaling  the  rosy  attar  of  the  harems  beneath  the  shade  of  its  per^ 
fumed  acacias;  admired  the  Asiatic  splendors  of  Surat,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta; 
hunted  the  hydrocorax  and  the  paraquet  through  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel;  attended  the  sacrifice  of  the  Hindostan  widow  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
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hasband ;  fished  up  the  pearb  of  the  aneieDt  Ornius  npon  the  nacreous  coasts  of  Cey- 
lon ;  mounted  the  elephant  of  Serxngapatam ;  bathed  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Ganges;  luxuriated  In  the  gaudy  palanquin  of  the  rayahs  of  Aracan ;  gathered  the 
spices  of  the  Moluccas  in  the  perfumed  groves  of  Sumatra ;  drank  the  tea  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  at  Canton  from  the  gilded  porcelain  of  Pekia ;  smoked  the  exhilerating  opi- 
um in  the  gold  and  amber  pipe  of  the  conceited  memdarin ;  pursued  the  hyperbolical 
ornithorincus  r^n  the  desert  shores  of  Van  Diemen ;  dreamed  of  the  golden  age 
of  Cythera,  Paphos,  and  Amathus,  beneath  the  Elysian  shades  of  Tahiti ;  trod  upon 
the  silver  mines  of  Potosi;  escaped  the  perils  of  Cape  Horn ;  glided  like  a  bird  be- 
neath the  beautiful  sky  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  St.  Salvador,  Rio  Janeiro, 
aipd  the  ^'fiiithful  Havana;"  paid  homage  to  the  glorious  shade  of  Columbus  in  his 
gilded  ehapCl ;  furrowed  the  liquid  tomb  which  rolls  its  mountainous  waves  above 
tbe  ruins  of  the  Atlantis ;  tasted  at  the  Fortunate  Isles  the  honied  orange  of  Tene- 
liSh,  and  the  nectarine  wine  of  Madeira ;  thrilled  with  pleasure  at  the  voluptuous 
dances  of  the  voluptuous  Iberia ;  and  at  last  yisited  again  the  Penates  which  I  had 
quitted  three  years  before,  and  which  I  was  soon  again  to  leave  to  encounter  suc- 
cessively the  ices  of  the  two  poles,  before  visiting,  in  still  happier  days  of  my  wan- 
dering existence,  tiie  ruins  of  Carthage  and  the  Colosseum ;  the  antique  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia ;  the  tumulus  of  Achilles,  of  Ajax,  and  of  Patroclus ;  the  column  of 
Pompey ;  the  Pyramids  of  Cairo ;  the  remnants  of  Persepolis ;  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra; the  humble  tomb  of  Christ;  the  palaces  of  Montezuma;  the  majestic  ruina 
of  ^ito,  of  Uxmal,  and  Palenque ;  until  the  time  when,  guided  by  a  benevolent 
Providence,  I  came  to  bum  my  roving  wings  in  this  focus  of  the  future  liberty  of  the 
world,  while  awaiting  the  destined  hour  when  at  last,  freed  from  its  mortal  envelope, 
my  spirit,  taking  its  last  flight,  shall  depart  on  its  eternal  voyage.  I  came  back,  then, 
as  I  have  said,  from  this  sj^ndid  tour  loaded  not  only  with  precious  souvenirs  ol  the 
Toyage,  but  with  my  memory  enriched  with  a  multitude  o£ facts  in  statistics,  geograr 
pliy,  history,  and  the  mathematics,  which  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  master 
during  my  long  pilgrimage  by  the  assistance  of  my  ket/j  modified  from  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  Feinaigle.  The  frigate  in  which  1  had  made  this  Jtrtt  campaign 
about  the  world  was  laid  \xp  in  the  port  of  Rochfort,  and  I  soon  aAer  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Nantes,  where  my  relatives  were  then  residing 

148.  While  reading  one  day  the  morning  journals,  I  saw  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise the  notice  of  a  ^^  public  lecture  with  mnemotechnic  experiments^  by  Mr.  AimS 
Paris^^  announced  for  three  of  the  afternoon^  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Commercial  Ex- 
change. The  Professor  promised  to  answer  to  25,000  questions  from  history,  geog- 
raphy, statistics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  &c.,  &c.,  to  prove  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  the  "  new  mnemotechnic  method,"  i^ich  he  proposed  to  teach  in  that  city.  As 
the  reader  will  have  already  imagined,  I  was  not  among  the  last  to  answer  to  this 
call.  A  long  time  before  the  appointed  hour  the  great  hall  of  the  Exchange  was 
thronged  with  many  thousands  of  auditors  awaiting  tiie  arrival  of  the  Professor  with 
the  most  lively  impatience ;  for  the  renown  of  his  mnemotechnic  exploits  had  already 
every  where  preceded  him.  They  had  been  led  to  expect  wonders,  yet  however 
great  were  their  hopes,  they  were  destined  to  be  surpassed.  In  fact,  at  the  precise 
hour  which  had  been  announced,  Aim6  Paris  mounted  the  platform  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  amid  thunders  of  applause,  which  continued  to  welcome  him  for 
several  minutes.  A  shower  of  little  printed  leaves  containing  thousands  of  ques- 
tions upon  various  scientific  and  literary  subjects  which  he  had  engaged  to  answer, 
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was  scattered  among  the  immense,  compact,  and  impatient  crowd  which  thronged 
about  him ;  then,  immediately  that  he  had  pronounced  the  last  words  of  an  apprc^- 
priate  discourse  having  memory  and  his  system  for  its  sabject,  at  his  invitation  hun- 
dreds of  questions,  starting  at  once  from  all  parts  of  this  immense  hall,  thundered 
upon  him  like  the  rolling  of  a  hundred  drums. 

149.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  which  presided  over  the  im- 
mense audience  during  the  whole  course  of  these  experiments,  for  the  task  would 
be  above  all  descriptive  power.  Those  only  who  have  attended  my  public  intro'  ; 
ductory  lectures  in  this  country,  and  who  will  read  these  lines,  can  form  any  idea  of  ! 
the  scene  which  I  abstain  from  describing  here,  for  want  of  proper  expressions.—*  ' 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  out  of  the  thousands  of  questions,  of  all  kinds,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  illustrious  professor  during  three  whole  hours  occupied  by  the  ex- 
periments of  this  memorable  lecture^  he  did  not  commit  the  slightest  error  in  his 
hurried  answers,  and  that  amid  even  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  bis  numerous  au- 
ditors. A  subscription  list  presented  for  their  signatures  for  the  formation  of  a  class, 
was  immediately  covered  with  hundreds  of  names, — among  which  mine  did  not  fail 
to  take  its  place,  as  the  reader  may  well  suppose ;  for  who  more  than  I  could  have 
desired  to  learn  the  process  employed  by  Aimfe  Paris  to  acquire  a  memory  for  factg 
so  prodigious  as  that  of  which  he  had  just  given  such  a  remarkable  example  ?  A 
second  thought  made  me  still  more  desire  to  understand  his  system, — that  of  com- 
paring its  power  witli  the  bases  of  the  one  which,  thanks  to  the  happy  genius  of 
Feinaigle,  I  had  learned ;  and  I  was,  surely,  very  far  from  suspecting  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Paris  had  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  of  the  illustrious  German  5  for 
not  only  had  the  name  of  this  latter  been  wholly  passed  by  in  silence  by  Aim6  Paris, 
but  he  has  never,  even  as  yet,  that  I  know  of,  honored  him,  either  in  his  oral  lec- 
tures or  in  his  printed  works,  by  giving  him  credit  for  the  slightest  particular  of  the 
system  which  he,  Paris,  has  taught,  or  published  under  his  name  in  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent works. 

150.  And  yet,  as  the  reader  will  hereafler  have  occasion  to  see,  not  only  theytm- 
datnenial  basis  of  Paris,  but  almost  the  whole  of  his  ^^  principles  aiid  various  applica- 
tions"  belong,  body  and  soul,  to  the  ingenius  and  illustrious  Feinaigle,  whence  he  had 
derived  them  through  the  thick  fog  that  obscures  them  in  the  book  of  the  latter,  with 
only  two  variations,  which  I  shedl  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out,  although 
they  must  surpass  in  eclat  all  the  fortunate  success  which  I  myself  have  already  been 
so  happy  as  to  obtain  in  my  simplification  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  Feinaigle. 

151.  Indeed,  the  reader  may  esusily  imagine  the  surprise,  mingled  at  the  same 
time  with  pleasure,  and,  I  candidly  own  it,  a  little  of  jealousy ^  which  I  felt  when  in 
the  first  lesson  of  Aim6  Paris,  I  saw  him  unroll  before  the  eyes  of  the  auditory,  as 
the  fundamental  basis  of  his  system,  the  following  diagram : 

6 
(Cfle) 
(Je) 

152.  Thus,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  the  only  radical  dlfierence,  but  one  ea^- 
trtm^y  important^  which  existed  between  this  Ajndamental  basis  and  mine,  is  that 
the  number  6,  to  which  I  had  given  the  double  consonant  Xe,  Aim6  Paris,  more 
[brtunate  than  I  in  his  researches  upon  the  simplification  of  the  key  of  Feinaigle, 
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bad  allotted  the  doable  letter  CHe,  and  the  consonant  Je  or  Ga,  which  had  entirely 
escaped  me,  and  whose  absence  rendered  my  basis  positively  incomplete.  He  gave 
then  the  CH  or  GHe,  and  those  letters  similar  to  it  in  pronunciation,  Je  and  Ge,  to 
Hie  figure  6,  and  thus  rendered  by  this  single  addition  the  fundamental  basis  of 
Feinaigle  perfect, 

153.  This  was  not  yet  aU.  Instead  of  calling  the  letters  by  the  name  of  consa^ 
nants  and  vowels,  as  I  had  hitherto  done,  he  called  the  consonants  by  the  name  of 
aarticulations^  and  the  vowels  by  that  of  sounds^  which  rendered  it  possible,  as  will 
be  hereafter  seen,  to  decompose  in  a  much  more  easy,  certain,  and  scientific  man- 
ner, the  nmemonic  toords  formed  with  the  figures. 

154»  Finally,  to  complete  the  titles  of  Aim6  Paris  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
adept  in  mnemotechny,  he  systematized,  in  a  manner  altogether  scientific,  the  table 
qf  nomenclaiitre  of  Feinaigle ;  gave,  in  the  first  place,  an  extremely  ingenious 
means  of  mnemonizing  the  155  figures  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  circle;  a  very  skillful  method  of  the  mnemonization  of  ihe  calendar ; 
and  various  applications  of  minor  importance,  though  wholly  ingenious,  which  I 
shall  mention  in  the  course  of  lessons  which  follow.  But  he  was  most  unfortunate 
in  yielding  wholly  to  the  impracticable  locaUtiee  of  the  ancients,  like  Feinaigle,  and 
carrying  his  error  even  to  the  mnemonization  of  the  entire  code  of  French  laws 
upon  this  false  principle,  taking  almost  all  the  public  edifices  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the 
streets,  the  public  places,  and  even  the  houses,  for  the  bases  of  his  localities. 

155.  As  to  the  discoveries  which  belong  properly  to  myself,  as  well  in  the  appli' 
cation  of  the  method  as  in  the  principles  derived  from  the  Aindamental  basis,  I  shall 
distinguish  them  hereafler,  while  pointing  out  successively  in  their  proper  places 
those  IDEAS  which  I  owe  to  Feinaigle  and  Aim6  Peu*is,  in  the  composition  of  the 
system  which  this  book  has  for  its  subject. 

156.  For  the  origin  of  my  ^^  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Dictionary ^^^  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Preface  of  that  work. 

157.  Nevertheless,  before  entering  into  the  exposition  of  the  ^^  Principles  and 
Various  Applications'*^  of  my  system,  I  think  it  proper  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the 
reasons  which  give  me  a  perfect  and  unquestionable  right  to  qualify  the  present 
system  as  mine, — whatever  may  be  my  obligations  in  other  respects  to  Feinaigle 
and  Paris,  but  especially  to  Feinaigle ;  for,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
allow  distinctly  to  the  reader,  it  is  to  Feinaigle  alone  that  Paris  oire9,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  as  well  as  myself,  aU  the  ideas  upon  which  he  has  based  his  system  for 
the  French  language^  as  I  have  done  mine  for  the  English. 


OF  MT   SYSTEM,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

158.  Before  entering  upon  the  explanations  which  follow,  I  will  reunite  the  dif^ 
ferent  bases,  which,  from  the  time  of  tlie  suggestions  of  Bishop  Beveridge  till  Aim6 
Paris,  gave  birth  to  my  actual  fundamental  basis  for  the  English  language.  Thus 
brought  together,  the  reader  who  will  follow  the  progresis  which  I  have  marked  out 
in  these  difi'erent  bases,  will  be  able  more  easily  to  form  an  idea  of  their  different 
degrees  of  perfection,  and  of  the  respective  merits  of  each  author  in  those  works  to 
which  each  one  has  special  rights. 
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Xe,  compound  of  Ke  and  Se ;  or  of  Ke  and  SHe, 

EXAmple:  taXUrfea, 

•nd  eqoal  to  Ze  at  the  begfimnag  of  wocdi, 

Xenophon:   Ximtippe. 

C,  before  a,  o,  t»,  as  fai  Cap,  Cot,  Cup,  Cupid  ; 

asd  CH  hani,  as  in  CHaiactcr,  CHonw,  catoCHuman ; 

or  in  CHiyaalifl,  CHronology,  CHriatian : 

BT  always  equal  to  Ke,  GAe,  Qi«e.  JTJ 

! 

We,  He,  Ye, 

always  null,  and  equal  to  sounds 
a,  e,  f,  d,  «. 
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^  159.  By  this  single  syi^btflical  expomfcioiv  tbe  reader  cooyemot  with  the  sfe* 
tern  has  already  perceived  the  enormous  difference  which  must  exist  between  the 
fundamental  basis,  and  the  principles  of  the  applications  of  Aim6  Paris,  adapted 
only  to  the  French  langucLgc^  and  the  basis  as  well  as  the  principles  by  which  the 
system  roust  agree  or  conform  to  the  English  language. 

160.  The  basis  of  Paris,  as  it  is,  cannot  be  adapted,  in  fact,  to  any  language 
but  the  French ;  it  is  wholly. and  altogether  according  to  the  genius  of  that  lan- 
guage, whose  homogeneity  in  the  rules  of  its  prommcicUion,  permits  a  great  sim- 
plicity in  the  arrangement  of  the  basis. 

161.  But  in  the  English  language,  the  same  letters  being  subject  to  very  differ^ 
ent  pronunciations,  according  as  they  are  placed  before  such  or  such  vowels  or 
consonants,  as  is  proved  by  X,  in  my  fundamental  basis,  and  by  the  words  plough^ 
rough,  cougJij  drought,  draught,  caught.,  ought,  which  are  pronounced  as  if  they 
were  written,  plow,  Tuff,  coff,  drowt,  draft,  cant,  out, — it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  special  adaptation  of  the  basis  to  this  latter  tongue,  and 
entirely  according  to  its  genius.  But  it  wee  necessary,  besides,  that  he  who  should 
undertake  this  task  should  be  perfectly  master  of  the  French  and  English  Ian* 
guages,  that  he  should  understand,  to  the  fotmdation,  the  genius  of  these  two 
tongues,  and  that  he  should  be  imbued,  ex  professo,  with  the  mechajiism,  under- 
standing, and  philosophical  genius  of  all  that  Feinaigle,  Paris,  and  myself  had 
conceived  or  written  upon  the  litero-numerical  key  of  Grey  3  above  all  there  was 
requisite  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  philological  value  of  each  word  of  the 
language,  to  be  able  to  adapt  them  to  the  fiomophonic  analogies,  (one  of  the  most 
important  and  powerful  applications  of  the  method,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,)  for, 
as  will  be  presently  demonstrated,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  translate  the  system 
of  Aim6  Paris  from  the  French  to  the  English  Icmguage,  as  it  would  be  to  extraci 
an  atom  of  honesty  or  decency  from  the  joint  bodies,  brains,  and  shallow  minds  ci 
those  contemptible  individuals  who  once  dared,  with  the  hope  of  pilfering  with 
impunity  Aie  fruits  of  my  labors,  to  speak  of  plagiarism  concerning  my  system  and 
that  of  Paris. 

162.  And  in  fact,  when,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  during  which  time  I  had 
never  ceased  practising,  for  my  own  advantage,  the  system  I  had  formed  upon,  the 
beautiful  idea  of  Feinaigle,  and  the  combined  discoveries  of  Paris  and  myself^ 
when,  I  say,  after  a  number  of  years,  during  which  period  I  had  passed  over  almost 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  always  ronemonizing — a  benevolent  Providence  inspired 
me  with  the  happy  idea  of  coming  to  add  my  humble  stone  to  tl\e  edifice  of  the 
brilliant/ti/tfre,  which  the  present  of  this  blessed  land  promises  to  all  humanity,  I 
was  not  at  all  astonished  at  discovering,  after  some  inquiries,  that  the  system  of 
Paris,  which  had  been  taught  with  such  brilliant  eclat,  throu^out  all  France,  and 
published,  besides,  in  four  or  five  successive  editions  by  Paris  himself,  had  not  yet 
been,  I  will  not  say  translated,  since  the  thing  is  impossible,  but  imitated,  or  trans^ 
fused  into  the  English  language ;  for  as  I  have  said,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  union 
of  too  many  circumstances  in  on^  individual  was  requisite,  for  the  thing  to  have 
been  done  so  soon. 

163.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  that  the  person  who  should  have  this  happy  idea, 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  profoundly  versed  in  the  genius  of  both  the  French 
and  English  languages,  that  he  might,  first,  be  deeply  penetrated  with  the  tnra 
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pkOmpftg  of  the  flsritem,  wkiieh  bad  never  yet  been  pnbliflbed  apon  eatlnly  ^^hSBh 
sopkkal  bases,  except  in  the  works  of  Paris,  and  that  he  might,  next,  be  able  to 
hmld  it  in  the  English  tangtiage  upon  the  same  philosophical  priwipUaj  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  that  tongue. 

164.  Secondly,  it  \vas  neeosssary  that  be  dioutd  have  experUn^d  the  bemte 
€f  the  system,  so  that,  conrinoed  of  its  extreme  ntilhy  by  a  profitable  nse  of  its 
perwer,  he  liiould  fbet  himself  obliged,  by  doty  and  in  consctesce^  to  promulgate  m\ 
advantages  among  those  fVom  whom  chance  or  an  oncontroUable  power  had  hitherw  \ 
oooeealed  its  existenee.  /   ^ 

165.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  that  farhau  shook]  have  so  Ihvored  him,  that  be 
e»nkl  devote  without  material  hiconveaieoce,  several  years  of  toil,  as  pati«it,  a»- 
sldooias,  and  ftitigaing,  as  the  eomposition  of  such  a  S3r8tera,  in  a  language  which 
nnly  afforded  a  shadow  of  precedence,*  most  imperatively  demanded. 

166.  Fourthly,  if  deprived  of  fortune,  he  who  should  undertake  this  task  shoidt 
not  be  aMe  to  devote  to  it  his  preeioas  time  withotrt  encoontering  t^e  most  serious 
^itsottseidenceSf  and  sufering  the  most  TunribU  privations^  he  should  be  endowed 
with  a  heroic  eoorage,  an  evangelleal  resignation,  an  immovable  constancy,  the 
faHh  of  a  nmrtyr  in  ^e  moral  vahie  and  material  success  of  hk  work,  joined  to  a 
pfttienee  and  a  constancy  beyond  all  proof, — or,  finaMy,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  h^vejriends  either  to  encourage  or  assist  him,  d&c,  d^c. 

167.  But,  the  reader  will  agree,  that  xWthout  adding  many  other  c^ateral  re* 
qnisite  items,  whioh  I  omit  through  economy  of  time,  surely  these  requisites  were 
sufficient  to  preclude  or  at  least  considerably  to  retard  the  appearance  of  the  sys- 
tem which  this  book  has  for  its  sabject 

16a  Well  then,  hiying  aside  all  false  modesty,  I  will  confess,  that,  when,  sense 
weeks  after  my  arrival  in  this  country,  in  1840, 1  learned  that  the  Eknglish  language 
did  not  possess  even  a  shadow  of  a  83^6tem,  comparable  with  that  which  I  had 
eonstructed  jvith  so  much  success  ibr  my  own  use ;  when  I  was  convinced  diat 
Paris  was  not  even  known  by  name,  or  mentioned  in  a  single  one  of  the  numerous 
articles  upon  mnemonics,  contained  in  all  the  encyclopaedical  dictionaries  whi^ 
mentioned  this  art;  when  I  saw  that  Feinaigle  himself  was  almost  wholly  tmAtunm, 
and  that  Grey  alone  was  huncn,  menttoned  and  taught  in  the  schools  both  in 
England  and  America;  when  I  thought  of  the  immense  advantages  which  I  had 
hitherto  derived  from  my  mnemotechnic  discoveries,  and  of  the  brilliant  success 
which  not  only  Paris,  who  had  taught  a  nearly  periS^t  system,  had  acquired,  but 
which  Feinaigle  had  obtained,  who  had  taught  a  system  not  only  imperfect,  but 
almost  wholly  impracticable ;  when,  after  having  reflected  upon  all  these  things,  1 
took  the  firm  resohition  of  giving  some  mark  of  my  utility  to  the  community  which 
had  extended  to  me  the  national  hospitality  which  T  had  come  to  seek,  and  decided 
to  introduce,  with  this  intention,  for  the  profit  of  the  rising  generation,  that  system 
which  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  public  has  since  welcomed  with  such  warm 
npplause, — such  posmvE  encouragements;  when  I  formed  this  resolution,  I  say,  in 
1840,  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  I  had  learned  the  first  vords  of  the  English  Ian- 
guagfi^  which  an  indispensable  necessity  had  constrained  me  to  acquire,  in  haste, 
that  I  might  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  I  was  to  address  myself  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  processes  of  the  wonderful  discovery  which  I  was  about  to  introduce 
upon  this  continent.  .  .  .  And  yet  I  did  not  sindnk  belbre  this  gigantic  project 
*  The  system  of  Feinaigle,  alladed  to  above,  which  was  puMlrtied  la  En^^Und. 
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169*  Bot  itell  I  attempt  te  relate  tiiecraafaloirlttl^on  vth 

beard  of  difficolliefl  wbkh  I  wafi  obliged  to  aumurnDt,  to  reaeh  thia  wiahed-for  goal  ? 
*<  Thk  woi^  iadeed  be  adding  a  new  chapter  to  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules.** 
But  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  them  by  reading  certaiA 
muoeidra  ofthe  past,  ^ieh  may  be  publiahed  ose  of  these  days. 

170.  Neverthelesa,  too  yutrt  after  I  possessed  the  language  with  sofficieot  Sko^ 
ity  to  have  already  nearly  completed  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  q^Btem,  I  ai^ 
ftonnced  its  approach  while  giving  proofs  of  Us  unlimiled  power,  in  my  lectures  ob 
the  planetarium,  to  twenty  thousand  auditors  who  honored  me  with  their  beoevo* 
lent  attestton ;  and  finally,  on  the  11th  of  Jamiary,  1844, 1  gave,  in  presence  of  three 
thouaaad  auditors,  my  first  public  lecture  in  the  Broadnny  Tabernacle,  in  New^ 
York.  Five  thomand  pupils  subscribed  to  ny  courses  of  lectures,  in  the  space  ol 
three  months,  £rom  two  cities  only ;  testimonials  of  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  ths 
most  enthusiastic  satisfection  were  unanimously  given  me  by  my  intdligeot  dasses 
in  New  York ;  while  the  immense  majoriQr  of  my  classes  in  Philaddphia  gave  me  tea* 
tiraonmlsaf  the  same  character,  by  the  most  flattering  plaudits.  I  met,  it  is  true,  m  that 
singularly  named  <<City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  certain  individuals  who,  envious  of  ragr 
success,  and  actuated  by  other  unworthy  motives,  attempted  to  do  me  injury.  A 
meeting  was  held,  while  1  was  incapable  fVom  illness  of  leaving  my  hotel,  purporting 
to  be  composed  of  a  large  majority  of  my  classes,  at  which  I  was  ungenerously 
attacked,  my  system  and  my  pretensions  in  regard  to  it  unscrupulously  misrepre- 
sented, and  every  efibrt  which  could  be  suggested  by  eavy  and  enmity  made  te 
prejudice  the  public  against  me.  But  nearly  all  the  persons  present  at  that  meetinf 
were  strangers  to  me— persons  who  had  never  even  heard  me,  in  public  or  private  { 
and  I  am  sure  their  proceedings  were  in  the  end  as  inefiective  as  they  were  scanda- 
lous. Yet  for  a  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  productive  of  unhappy  conse- 
quences, not  the  least  of  which,  to  me,  was  the  dkcovery  of  the  uncertainty  of  editorial 
opinion  and  applause.  Men  who  had  scarcely  mastery  of  language,  seemingly,  to 
express  their  enthusiastic  satisfaction  with  my  lectures,  suddenly,  when  1  was  |l 
helpless  invalid,  and  a  disorderly  assembly  had  assailed  me,  found  they  had  erred! 
and  if  they  failed  to  retract  every  thing  they  had  written  and  printed  as  the  canmo 
tume  q/*  their  ovrnjudgmentSj  they  were  unwilling  to  do  me  any  sort  of  justice,  exr 
oept  on  the  payment  of  such  ruinous  considerations  as  I  was  ill  prepared  to  offer. 

171.  Yet  the  system,  nevertheless,  was  destined  to  triumph.    It  was  my  happy 
•fortune  to  find  enemies  more  generous  than  my  friends.    Gentlemen  who  had  done 

injustice  to  my  system,  were  led  in  the  excitement  to  examine  it,  and  by  examining, 
to  approve  it  I  remember  with  gratitude  the  evidences  at  their  candor  and  discero- 
ment  They  had  in  many  eases,  from  their  social  position  and  deserved  influence, 
power  greatly  to  injure  me,  had  I  merited  censure ;  but  a  just  Providence  so  order- 
ed it  that  all  their  power  was  exerted  in  my  behalf— that  they  become  my  warmest 
friends.  Indeed,  it  will  be  always  with  the  deepest  sentiment  of  pride  that  I  shall 
remember  the  noble  eonduct  pursued  towards  me  more  recently,  by  the  intelligent 
editors  of 4he  <<Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  Message,"  the  "Times,"  "Commercial,'' 
and  "Atlas."  As  to  the  "Louisville  Journal,"  v)9rds  are  too  feeble  to  ^qpress  the 
ftelings  with  which  I  look  upon  the  manliness  which  characterized  the  generous 
e<mduct  of  its  noble-minded  Editor,  on  my  appeal  to  his  candor^  his  sound  judgment, 
and  his  high  sense  of  honor,  and  which  wiU  last  when'even  usjaovly  shall  have 
ceased  to  recall  the  ha^y  circusostances  under  which  it  was  exerted. 
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172.  For  ^is  long  article  preceding,  relatiag  to  myadf  penenctly,  ralherthan 
to  the  system,  I  mnei  beg  the  ind«dgence  of  the  reader.  I  woold  faia  have  ^fmitted  h, 
but  it  was  drawn  fh)m  me, — the  first  part  by  attaclcB  againert  my  honesty  as  a  wri- 
ter, attd  the  seoond,  agaknt  my  character  as  a  man. 

t73.  But  before  entering  at  last  npon  &&  subject  of  our  first  keture,  on  the ''  prift* 
ciples  and  vari6us  applications  of  the  system,"  I  will,  onoe  for  all,  answer  to  this  sb-^ 
surd  charge  of  plagiarism  above  referred  to,  by  the  following  quotation  firom  the 
New-York  papers  of  May  29th  1844. 


^PBOVBBBOa  OOUBAtm  ANO   HI8    DEFAMER8. 


"  The  attention  of  the  undersignsd  hasbeen  called  by  ProfoiMor  Gk>uraud  to  a  charge  brought 
against  him  by  some  resolutioDs,  purporting  to.haTe  been  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  this 
city,  of  having  taken,  without  due  ocknowlsdgment,  his  entire  system  of  Phreno-Mnemo- 
techny  from  the  French  of  M.  Aim6  Paris,  and  of  having,  therefore,  uiyustly  taken  a  copyright 
for  the  printed  works  in  which  that  system  is  embodied.  Professor  G.  has  requested  us,  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  him,  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  serious  imputation  upon  his  character ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  do  so  fully  and  accurately  he  has  placed  in  our  hands  two  edi- 
tions of  the  work  of  M.  Paris^  one  printed  in  1825^  and  the  other,  inctadhig  the  former  and 
makli^(  a  large  octavo  of  763  pages^  primed  in  1838 }  the  work  of  M.  Feinai^  first  printed  In 
1805 ;  a  Mnemotechnic  DictioBary  by  M.  CasUlho^  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  printed  in  1834 ; 
together  with  a  copy  of  his  own  Dictionary  and  the  iSyllabus  of  his  course  of  lectures  recently 
delivered  in  this  city. 

Being  conversant  with  the  French  language,  we  have  carefully  and  candidly  examined 
these  documents  in  the  original,  and  derive  partly  from  them,  and  partly  from  our  own  reeol- 
lection,  the  following  statements ;" 

Here  follows  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  works  referred  to,  proving  the  ab- 
surdity and  malice  of  this  foul  charge,  and  concluding  thus: 

^  These  facts  have  been  established  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  works  placed  in  our 
hands  by  Prof.  Gouraud :  in  consequence  of  them,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our  former 
teacher,  we  have  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions. 

"  Re9ok>edy  That  after  a  close  and  candid  inquiry,  we  believe  that  the  charge  recently  brought 
against  Prof.  (Souraud,  of  having  taken,  without  due  acknowledgment,  his  system  of  Mnemo- 
techny  from  the  French  oi  M.  Paris,  is  utterly  unfounded  and  unjust. 

"  Resohedt  That  in  our  opinion  the  gentlemen  who  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used 
in  support  of  this  serious  charge  against  Prof.  Oouraud,  have  done  so  hastily,— without  due 
examination,  and  after  hearing  only  one  side — and  that  a  careful  inquiry  would  lead  them  to  a 
conclusion  entirely  difierent. 

"  Resohedt  That  the  acknowledgments  of  his  obligations  to  other  writers,  made  voluntarily 
and  repeatedly  by  Prof.  Oouraud,  are  broad  and  decisive  enough  to  cover  even  more  indebted- 
ness than  he  has  actually  incurred,  and  that  they  evince  a  desire  on  his  part  to  act  with  the 
most  perfect  good  faith  towards  all  other  writers  upon  the  subject. 

"  Remlvod^  That  the  only  essential  part  of  the  system  which  Prof.  Gouraud  has  borrowed 
from  others,  is  the  first  part  of  the  first  fundamental  basis,  for  which  both  Paris  and  himself  are 
indebted  to  Feinaigle;  and  that  its  development  and  application  In  the  English  language  by 
Prof.  G.  are  entirely  original,  and  exceedingly  ingenious,  beautiful,  and  useful. 
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"Rmohed^  TiMt,  tliroughout  the  Whole  oonne  of  his  public  instrnctioiifl  in  this  city,  Prof. 
Oonnuid  has  amply  fulfilled  all  his  engagements^  to  our  entire  saflsfactlon,  and  so  £eu'  as  we 
know,  to  that  of  all  the  raemhers  of  his  Bereral  dassesi  and  that  from  all  our  acquaintance  with 
him,  we  beliere  him  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  pubttc  teacher. 

WM.  B.  TOWNSEND,  New-York  Express. 

CHARLES  KINO,  Ed.  N.  Y.  American. 

M.  M.  NOAH,  Evening  Star. 

JOHN  INMAN,  N.  Y.  Commercial  AdverUser. 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Ed.  Tribune. 

H.  J.  RAYMOND,  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

PARK  GODWIN,  N.  Y.  Erening  Post. 

H.  LATRADE,  Redacteur  Cour.  des  Etats  Unis. 

FREDERICK  GALLIARDET,  Ed.  do. 

S.  DE  WITT  BLOODGOOD,  True  Sun. 

THOMAS  McELRATH,  Tribune. 

JAMES  MACKAY,  New  Worid. 

GEORGE  M.  SNOW,  Tribune. 

JOHN  mLHAU,  Esq. 

J.  N.  REYNOLDS,  Esq. 

RUSSEL  JARVIS,  Edit 

The  testimony  of  such  men,  known  throughout  the  Union  for  their  high  social 
position,  their  unflinching  integrity,  and  their  varied  Itnowledge,  will  unquestionahly 
satisfy  all  reflecting  readers  with  regard  to  the  motives  which  could  have  indueed 
the  few  ^<  iilustnouB  obscure"  who  have  assailed  me,  to  attack  me  personally,  and  to 
decry  the  system  which  I  have  labored  to  establish  with  so  deep  a  conviction  of  its 
tiruth  and  utility,  and,  despite  their  efibrts,  with  such  unexampled  success. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  I  shall  soon  prepare  for  the  press  a  popular  edition  of 
Aim6  Paris's  Prmciples  of  Mnemotechny,  at^cost  price,  with  the  sole  view  of  grati- 
fying the  curious  student,  who  may  wish  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  peculiar  char- 
actmstics  of  that  distinguished  author. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  LECTURES. 


-  It  is  cMtomavj  Ibr  most  anthon  of  any  Hienry  prodactSoO;  to  call  dM  attention  of  their  readcfa 
to  the  paittcnlar  mexhs  of  thebr  book,  by  pointing  out,  in  6ome  pveflitoTy  xemaAii  the  leading 
-ehaiacteiietics  of  the  work  submitted  to  their  jndkions  appreciation.  But  the  present  Tolnme,  as 
I  hare  already  elsewhere  remarired,  is  not  offered  to  the  pid>lic  with  any  of  the  pretensions  of  a 
literary  production.  It  pretends  to  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  a  dear,  faitelligflble,  and 
anbitantfal  illustration  of  a  «  system  of  artificial  memory/'  which  the  author  candidly  believes  to 
be  of  incalculable  adyantage  to  those  who  desbe  to  improve  tteir  recoUective  fhcdties  In  the 
rsmembiance  of  scientific  ./bcft. 

All  prefatory  demontiatlons  of  its  merits,  as  a  literary  production,  become,  therefore,  aho- 
gather  superfluous.  The  reader,  however,  before  commencing  the  perusal  of  a  book  so  votnminovs, 
where  precious  time  mii^t  be  wasted,  with  no  profit  to  his  mind— the  reader,  I  say,  ought  to  know 
whether  the  work  offered  to  him  truly  deserves,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  a  portion  of  his  attentioB ; 
he  most  Jbioto  whether  the  « system''  illustrated  hi  the  foDowhig  pages,  has  in  it  any  of  thoae 
elements  of  intrinsic  value,  which  have  a  due  claim  upon  the  discriminating  attention  of  a  reflecting 
mind.  This  must  be  shown  for  the  common  interest  of  both  the  author  and  the  impartial  public. 
For,  if  the  "  system"  has  no  just  dahns  upon  the  judicious  patronage  of  the  btellectual  portion  of 
the  community,  it  must  be  left  to  sink  under  its  own  inrignlficance.  But  if«  on  the  contrary.  It 
possesses  elemenu  of  intrinsic  value,  and  has,  however  little  it  may  be,  a  li^  to  a  direct  dahn 
upon  the  kind  indulgence  of  tiiinUng  men— the  flict  must,  hi  behalf  of  truth  and  justice,  be  shown 
to  the  public,  that  every  one  might  know  what  he  would  have  lost  by  indiflferentiy  neglecthig  tiie 
examination  of  these  pages,  t>r  what  he  may  truly  earn  in  intellectual  benefits,  by  devotfaig  a  diart 
of  his  attention  to  their  thous^tAd  study. 

This  I  will  endeavor  to  do.  I  wiU  not,  however,  ofi^r  to  the  reader  my  own  views  upon  die 
meriu  of  tht  system,  but  the  ofrfnions  of  disbterested  critiot,  and  the  judgment  of  several  distki- 
guished  invidnals,  whose  ideas  on  such  a  sntject  cannot  easily  be  inspected  of  ignoianca  or 
partiality.  This  will,  unquestionably,  be  the  simplest  and  most  acceptable  manner  of  inviting  the 
jndidoos  public  to  the  formation  of  an  unpriifudiced  and  impartial  opinion. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  wiU  merely  reflnr  to  the  ^'opfadons  of  the  press,"— ^<  extracts  ftom  several 
faandred,"  with  which  I  might  have  crowded  this  wodc,  codd  they  have  added  any  degree  of  foma 
to  the  testUnonles  oontahied  hi  tiieae,  and  wUch  the  reader  win  find  fanmediatdy  after  the  Im 
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pafe  of  the  dxth  leetan.  Howvver,  for  Uia  wtiiftctton  of  tbom  tHw  mlfhc  widi  fo  moit 
ample  erideoce,  I  hftTe  appendad  to  Umm  telectiont  a  ftiw  mon '' opinloiit,''  flrom  both  tba  N«w 
York  and  Philadelphia  Pietiea. 

In  the  second  place,  I  will  rimply  call  the  attentioii  of  the  discerning  public  to  the  popular  aamas  , 
of  the  high-minded  indiridoak  wlio  hare  done  me  the  honor  of  accepting  the  separate  de^cathms 
of  these  lectures,  and  taiTite  them  reflectint^y  to  inquire,  whether  a  constellation  of  men,  oocapylif 
such  prominent  positions  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community,  by  their  talents  and  iniilnsJii 
merits,  would  haTe  so  emphaticaUy  consented  to  countenance  a  thing  altogether  undeserring  their 
weighty  patronage  ?  Whether,finally,  if  there  was  absolutely  aothfaig  In  this  system  deserfing  a 
shave  of  the  publie  attention,  they  wpold  thua  fontivie  to  eneoiiigf  the  humble  eibrU  of  the 
author,  and  to  honor  him  with  their  Talned  esteem  and  friendship? 

These  are  inquiries  which  the  sensible  reader  iqpst  answer. 

Indeed,  if  in  my  efforts  to  please  an  intelligent  publioi  I  should  meet  in  my  way  with  ttM  abases  of 
the  iuTidious  and  the  ignorant— were  I  nerer  to  recei? e  any  other  than  these  testimonials  of  esteem 
and  friendship,  which  I  consider  as  the  most  precious  inheritance  I  can  bequeath  to  my  childssn— >I 
would  arer  consider  myself  abundantly  remunerated,  and  sqperabnndsntly  satisfied,  Bnt  wlisn  I 
reilect,  that  to  these  I  can  add  the  Intelligent  and  friend^  testimonials  of  the  hugeat  dMsat 
aver  assembled  under  tha  publio  tuition  of  a  single  min,  in  this  Und  of  mind  and  freedom,  I  Ciil 
that  the  measure  of  my  amUtion  ia  filled  t^  the  Tery  bdmi  and  that  nothing  more  ia  needed  tQ  the 
lofmyhappineaB. 
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REPORTER'S  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


pBor,  GoimAUi^'e  first  ieclure  or  tb«  ^^  regular  ttmrtt"  on  ihe  application  of  Wi$  new  «ysicm  of 
fbren&'-MiionioCedmjf  was  ddlriered  ia  the  Taberasde]  balbre  on  aodieace  vhoEe  Dumber  wvi 
ettiiuited  betwaen  eightoeci  bqndred  and  two  tlmtmnd.  Long  before  the  dooifi  xr^rG  opened  for  tut- 
missiotij  they  wero  besieged  by  ftn  impatient  crowds  eager  lo  enter  the  church;  and  sectuc  eeats :  and 
for  a  full  half-honr  before  the  appobated  time^  the  Iccmre-room  was  thronged  by  &a  itnttietiw  dn^^ 
anparaUeled  in  the  aiinak  of  oiir  public  inatmction,  as  well  by  its  munbers  es  ils*  high  reaper tabOity. 
We  rf^miir^ed  iimoDg  this  Immciiso  audience  many  of  our  moRl  distiiigui£be4  citizens.  Tbere  aU 
pforesaion^  seem  to  have  beea  represented  :^Mcmber9  of  the  Bench  and  Bar^  Uie  aergy^  Mer* 
chaniSj  ProfesEors  aod  Students ,  Physlcinns,  and  the  Editorial  ctirp^  en  maatej  witL  a  due  proportiodi 
of  the  lovely  sei^  i^ere  crowded  together  in  a  perfect  jam;  wliile  mooy^  wLo  were  nnabk  to  obiaAa 
convenient  seats |  werfi  crowding  tbe  aisles^  forg^ting  through  tlie  wbole  length  (tbree  hour* )  of 
this  lecture  on  memory ^  the  fatigue  unavoidably  attending  a  standing  position  for  so  long  a  period. 

A  progmirimc*  of  the  *^  subject  of  the  lee  lure  ,'^  in  eight  octiro  pages,  w^s  diitributed  to  eath 
mtmhfr  of  the  ck£S.  At  balf*past  seven  o'cloek^  the  appointed  time,  the  Professor  pgnciually  made 
his  appbaronce,  and  amended  tho  st^pa  of  the  platform  amid  the  prolonged  and  entLu&ia^tic  eheer- 
ing  of  his  ondienee,  who  ^emed  still  to  be  under  the  Tivid  impreaaioD  of  his  firat  ''  pubiie  expert* 
Diantal  lecture  \** 

Sijenee  having  been  at  last  reitored,  the  lecturer,  with  a  dear  and  Anunated  voice,  though 
f^ble  at  first,  thus  begaii-^with  his  nmal  i«siErance  and  osay  minner— and  hii  ia^apamble  bottle 
of  white  lyntp  at  his  elbow, 

*  iM  Um  Bwt  of  tfai  YeliMB^ 
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LECTURE  I. 


EXPOSITION,  EXPLANATION,  AND  ANALYSIS, 

OP  THB 

FIRST    FUNDAMENT  Ali    BASIS. 


PKELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Ladies  and  Gbntlbmbn: 

In  out  first  dissertation*  upon  the  subject  which  re^assembles  ns  within  these 
walls,  I  spoke  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  origin,  the  progress,  the  importance, 
etc.,  of  the  Mnemonic  art.  J  remarked,  with  as  much  precision  as  was  per- 
mitted by  the  brief  time  (two  hours  and  a  half),  which  we  could  devote  to 
this  subject,  among  so  many  other  things  claiming  our  attention — I  remarked, 
I  say,  in  what  manner  this  art  had  been  esteemed  by  some  of  the  most 
profound  geniuses  who  had  honored  humanity ;  and  how  imperfect,  never- 
theless, were  the  systems  which  had  merited  their  high  Commendation:  I 
showed  you  how  those  wholly  arbitrary  systems  of  localitiegj  etc.,  had  been 
surpassed  by  the  litero-numerical  system  invented  by  Dr.  Grey,  upon  an  inci- 
dental remark  of  the  learned  Bishop  Beveridge ;  then  rendered  a  little  more 
intelligible  by  the  illustrious  Feinagle,  who  yet  never  suspected,  any;^  more 
than  Grey,  the  treasure  which  he  unconsciously  held  in  his  power  ^  and  how 
finally  having  been  considered  with  a  little  more  attention  by  Aim6  Paris,  and 
by  myself,  this  veritable  golden  Key  of  Mnemonics  (the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  litero-nnmerical  iiystem),  had  been,  at  last,  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection. 

I  have  touched,  I  say,  upon  these  various  subjects,  inasmuch  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  you  for  the  new  language  which  we  shall  use  in  the  course 
of  the  illustrations  which  follow,  and  especially  that  you  might  understand 
that  a  subject  which  could  thoughtfully  occupy  such  minds  as  those  of  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Locke,  Priestly,  and  a  hundred  other  geniuses  of  equal  merit,  if 
not  equal  renown,  whom  I  could  quote,  ought  also  to  have  some  claims  upon 
your  kind  attention.  And  it  is  not  wholly  without  necefsity  that  I  make  this 
indirect  appeal  to  your  kindness,  although  I  have  so  much  reason  to  rely  upon 
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it,  if  I  may  judge,  at  least,  by  the  tegtimonials  of  that  friendly  confidence  with 
which  you  have  hitherto  honored  me  (applause). 

It  is  very  true  that  the  triumphant  proofs  which  I  have  given  you,  in  my 
public  experimental  lecture,  of  the  "  unlimited,"  "  phenomenal,"  "  Hercu- 
lean," power  (to  use  your  own  expressions)  of  the  system  which  I  propose  to 
teach  you,  have  sufSciently  convinced  you  that  there  is,  at  the  fottnda* 
tion^  something  real  in  the  processes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  have  en- 
abled fifteen  different  persons  to  perform  those  prodigious  feats  of  strength  of 
memory  which  were  executed  by  them,  in  your  presence.  Yet,  whatever  may 
be  yt)ur  kind  disposition  towards  me,  and  whatever  may  be  the  grounds  of 
such  a  disposition,  I  have  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  absolute  unanimity  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  which  I  would  wish,  on  your  part,  to  enable  me  to  con- 
tinue without  hesitation,  and  I  could  not  avoid  making  this  appeal  io 
your  kind  attention.  And,  in  fact,  penetrated  myself  with  that  unfavorable 
idea  which  is  still  associated  with  the  word  "  Mnemonics,"  which  a  multitude 
of  persons  place  "«an*/a^»,"  in  the  same  rank  as  the  words  "Animal  Mag- 
netism," and  others  of  equal  unpopularity,  1  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  the 
hesitation  with  which  certain  members  have  joined  my  different  classes.  As, 
fbr  instance, — ^I  was  present  at  my  office,  this  morning,  when  a  member  pre- 
sented himself  to  subscribe  before  the  final  close  of  the  subscription  list.  He 
had  waited  until  the  last  moment,  he  said,  that  he  might  well  mature  his 
thoughts  5  but  seeing  already  two  thousand  signatures  enrolled,  he  bad  finally 
said  to  himself,  that  if  he  should  be  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  despite  all  the 
marvels  which  he  had  witnessed  at  the  public  lecture  of  the  "  fascinating  Pro- 
fessor,"— I  use  his  own  expressions — (bursts  of  hilarity)  he  would  at  least  have 
this  consolation  J  "  that  his  disappointment,  shared  between  two  thousand  vic- 
tims like  himself.  Would  appear  to  him  so  much  the  less ;"  (hilarity)  then, 
without  attempting  an  explanation  of  this  arithmetical  figure^  and  addressing 
my  clerk,  "  How  much  for  the  ticket,  do  you  say  1"  "  Five  dollars,  sir." 
"Five  dollars!"  "Yes  sir,  five  dollars."  And  then,  gently  scratching  his 
ear,  drawing  slowly  out  of  his  pocket-book  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  handing  it 
over,  with  a  graceful  rounding  motion  of  the  arm,  *'  Well,  sir,"  continued  he, 
with  a  tone  of  the  most  philosophical  cast,  "  Well,  sir,  whether  it  be  wholly 
a  humbug  or  not,  I'll  go  it !  Here  is  the  glorious  cash — I'll  go  it  the  whole 
figure  now !  (prolonged  and  animated  laughter), 

I  repeat  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this 
uncertainty  yet  prevailing  in  many  mind?,  perhaps,  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  system ;  the  world,  I  know,  is  daily  besieged  by  a  multitude  of  pretend- 
ers and  pretensions,  having  no  more  claims  upon  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  the  public  than  connection  often  with  even  comraon-sei^ge.  But  1  know, 
also,  that  there  are  to  be  found  a  certain  class  of  persons,  always  ready 
to  criticise,  censure  and  condemn  any  thing  that  meets  with  too  much  favor 
(Mr  success  before  the  public ;  some  through  mere  mama  of  opposition ;  some 
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through  uneasiness  of  mind ;  others  through  jealousy  y  and  others  without  any 
reason  at  all.  This  allowance  must  he  readily  made  by  any  man  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  public,  for  such  are  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  I  shaH 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  not  only  to  hear  such  doubts  expressed,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  system  before  its  appearance^  but  even  to  see  it  condemned 
mfier  it  shall  have  proved  itself,  no  matter  how  powerful,  true,  and  efficacioui 
iia  its  applications,  and  to  hear  it  also  called  a  humbugs  NOTwrrHSTANniKV 
{signs  of  negation)*  But  for  these  things  I  am  fully  prepared,  and  for  many 
others  beside.  As  there  is  in  all  pictures,  however  dark,  a  due  proportion  of 
Wg-A/,  so,  if  the  system  should  meet  with  its  Pyrrho — nay,  with  its  Bavius  and 
Zoilus — I  have  this  anticipated  conviction,  that  it  will  also  have  its  judicious 
Aristarchus  (approbation).  Yes,  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of  this  latter  assei^ 
tion,  as  I  am  confident  that  it  will  have  its  detractors,  and  its  prodigal  bestow^ 
crs  of  the  appellation  "  humbug".  How,  indeed,  could  this  be  otherwise  \ 
Has  there  ever  been  a  single  truth,  however  palpable  and  evident,  laimched 
fbrth  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  that  was  not,  at  first,  treated 
with  contempt,  laughed  at,  bafRed,  and  even  honored  with  the  persecution* 
of  martyrdom  1  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  compare  the  smallest  thing  with 
the  greatest  on  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  look  at  the  holiest  of  books, 
the  most  sublime  of  all  truths — the  Gospel — has  not  this  divine  code  of  morals, 
wisdom,  truth,  been  pouring  floods  of  its  vivifying  light  upon  the  worM 
fbr  twenty  centuries  T  And  yet  how  many — I  will  not  say  individuals^  but 
populous  nations,  are  there  denying  still  its  truth,  and  boldly  pronouncing  it  a 
humbug  1  (deep  attention).  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  turn  your  attention 
towards  Asia,  the  very  cradle  of  Christianity ;  interrogate  Persia,  China,  the 
whole  of  Eastern  India,  Tartary,  Arabia,  Africa,  from  Alexandria  to  Tangiers, 
and  Turkey,  but  especially  this  latter 'country,  and  see  in  what  manner  they 
there  yet  treat  the  Gospel,  and  the  Christians  whom  Grace  has  touched  and 
subdued  to  its  truth  ! 

But  to  use  examples  less  difficult  to  touch  upon,  and  more  submissive  to  the 
requisitions  of  language^  let  us  draw  our  illustrations  from  scientific  history. 

Look  at  Copernicus ;  he  holds  in  his  power  one  of  the  most  sublime  truthsr, 
and  yet  he  waits  for  the  day,  the  very  moment  even,  of  his  death*  to  bestow 
R  upon  humanity ;  for  not  only  did  he  foresee  that  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the 
true  system  of  the  universe  would  be  ridiculed  and  stigmatized  with  the  hideous 
^thet  of  kumbug  by  the  envious  and  the  conceited  wags  of  the  day,  but  he 
was  also  well  assured  that  the  hemlock  of  Socrates  would  be  ground  for  him 
by  the  Anytuses  of  the  epoch,  for  having  dared  ta  dignify  humanity  by  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  conquests  of  the  human  mind  (applause). 

Look  at  Galileo :  With  the  grand  leading  truth  of  Copernicus  in  one  hand(, 
ttid  in  the  other  his  own  telescope,  he  demonstrates  the  sidereal  motion  of  the 
earth — and  jQi  he  is  not  only  branded  with  the  name  of  kumbug  by  those  en- 
vious of  his  renowB)  bat  be  k,  .faeaklei^  iiMittoanted  te  Ju 
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religioiu  bereqr ;  penecated,  notvithstaDding  his  great  age,  and  his  title  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  mankind,  and  obliged,  finally,  to  recover  his  liberty, 
to  swear  that  the  earth  was  immoveable while  she,  quivering  with  in- 
dignation,* flew  around  the  sun  carrying  his  persecutors  through  space  at  the 
rate  of  nineteen  miles  for  each  one  of  the  profane  syllables  that  denied  her 
motion !  (Jotid  apjdatt$e). 

Look  at  Harvey :  he  proved  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — a  dis- 
covery as  characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  was  pathc^ogically  useful — 
asid  immediately  all  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  and  all  the  contemporary  phy- 
sicians raised  together  against  him,  with  anger  and  disdain,  the  cry  of  humbug 
— and  yet  the  very  choler  with  which  they  were  chafing,  and  in  tl^  excess 
of  which  they  poured  torrents  of  abuse,  by  words  or  in  writing,  upon  their 
illustrious  rival,  was  caused  by  the  affluence  of  their  own  circulating  blood 
towards  their  hollow  brains  \  (mirthful  applause). 

Look  at  Columbus :  his  mighty  genius  revealed  to  Inm  the  existence  of  a 
world — ^he  tells  it,  and  is  ridiculed,  scofiled  at,  and  treated  as  a  dreamer ;  he 
ofiers  it  to  several  monarchs — he  is  himself  stigmatized  as  a  humbug  !  Yet 
listened  to  finally  by  a  ting  and  a  queen  who  are  willing  to  venture  up<Mi  the 
practical  examination  of  his  idea^  he  leaves  the  coast  of  the  poetic  Iberia ; 
solutes,  in  passing,  with  a  sardonic  smile  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  where  tui 
first  thoughts  had  been  disdained ;  traverses  the  ocean  in  all  its  broad  expanse  | 
obtains  a  whole  world,  kneaded  with  gold  and  with  diamonds,  which  he  pre<* 
sents  to  hb  patrons,  the  monarchs  of  Castilia  and  Arragon ;  and  receives^  at 

last,  as  his  recompense a  set  of  iron  chains,  which  he  was  des* 

tined  to  carry  to  his  tomb,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
contemporaries,  and — (interruptive  applause). 

Finally,  look  at  the  great  Fulton :  he  holds  in  his  mighty  hand  the  magi$ 
wand  which  must  soon  annihilate  all  distance,  and  bind  in  the  closed  Imks 
worlds,  empires,  nations,  men. 

He  speaks  of  this  irresistible  truth,  and  those  who  hear  him  first  laugh  at 
him,  and  then  call  his  scheme  a  hwnbug !  A  mighty  genius  stands  Titan-like 
upon  the  world,  which  he  inundates  with  floods  of  glory  and  of  gore: 
,  the  crowns  which  wreath  his  head  are  hidden  by  the  clouds ;  he  holds  in  his 
band  an  adamantine  sceptre,  which  threatens  to  sway  all  the  empires  of  the 
earth  3  his  feet  trample  upon  the  heads  of  many  a  prostrate  king ;  at  the 
flashes  of  indomitable  genius  which,  like  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  dart  fioaa 
god-like  eyes,  proud  Albion  shrinks  and  trembles,  yet  she  kneels  not !  Fultoe 
quits  her  shores,  and,  swimming  through  the  flood  of  glory,  which,  at  the  i\xxk»^ 
inundated  France,  pouring  from  beneath  the  imperial  throne,  he  reaches  Ln. 
teiiay  presents  his  mighty  scheme  to  the  god-like  colossus,  and — Napoleon 
himself,  whose  eagle  eye  could  penetrate  into  all  depths,  and  see^  where  to  any 

*  I  remeniber  having  remd,  though  I  cannot  now  recollect  the  source,  that  on  the  very  day  of 
flallko'^  «ltimttoB,  them  vaa  M  eanhfoalie  jB  lh»  BfligU^ori^ 
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other  mortal  ej«8  Bothing  was  visible — Napoleoo^  disdaiDUig  the  key  of  uni- 
versal dominion,  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth,  offered  him  by  Fulton,  shook  his 
head  with  incredulity  at  this  confident  offer,  treated  his  scheme  as  "  chimeri- 
cal and  wild,"  and  lost,  thereby,  with  the  undivided  sceptre,  whose  possession 
had  been  the  dream  of  his  dream-like  existence,  the  share  of  gratitude  which 
h>s  country  would  have  added  to  the  glowing  diadem  now  crowning  his  ever- 
lasting memory  •  .  •  .  had  he  listened  less  disdainfully  to  the  oracle  of  genius ! 
(warm  apploMse). 

Disappointed  in  his  attempt,  but  not  discouraged,  with  his  brows  wrinkled  with 
mournful  indignation,  Fulton  leaves  France  in^all  haste,  crosses  the  broad 
Atlantic,  and  comes  to  offer  to  his  own  native  land  the  palm  of  glory  which  the 
demi-god — ^favorite  son  of  Victory — had  tqpumed  from  the  height  of  his  proud 
pre-eminence.  But  '^no  one  being  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  Fulton  was 
«K>n  to  meet  with  perhaps  more  heart-breaking  disappointments.  He  was  to 
be  most  unmercifully  sneered  at  by  his  own  countrymen ;  some  called  him  a 
visionary,  a  lunatic,  a  dreamer  ^  others,  less  civil  and  more  abrupt,  applied  to 
him  at  once  the  great  all-answering  epithet,  the  favorite  stigma,  so  readily 
handled  by  every  systematic  opponent  of  every  man  or  every  thing  extraoi^- 
nary,  and  pronounced  him,  unhesitatingly,  '^  a  confounded  humbug  /"  Yet, 
as  diamonds  are  sometimes  found  among  unostentatious  pebbles,  he  found  at 
last  some  humble  friends,  who,  though  skeptical,  consented  secretly  to  assist 
him  in  the  demonstration  of  the  mighty  scheme,  over  which  his  powerful 
genius  had  been  so  long  brooding* 

Finally,  the  first  steamboat  started  from  the  New  York  Battery,  guided  by 
Fulton  himself.  An  immense  crowd  throngs  the  wharves,  the  decks,  and  the 
rigging  of  the  hundred  vessels  which  lie  along  the  shores.  The  wheels  begin 
slowly  to  move ;  jets  of  a  snow-like  steam  puff  with  a  strange  noise  from  a 
long  pipe  f  clouds  of  black  smoke  rush  forth  from  a  wide  chimney,  and  the 
vessel,  unaided  by  either  sails  or  oars,  **  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life," 
furrowing  its  liquid  way  amid  the  loud  hurras  of  an  enthusiastic  population ; 
and  glides  along  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Hudson,  coughing 
amazingly,  like  an  asthmatic  whale !  {prolonged  laughtery  and  loud  applause). 
Glorious  period,  indeed !  and  worthy  in  every  respect  to  be  recorded  in  incor- 
rodable  golden  letters  in  this  "  temple  of  memory"  (loud  cheering).  At  last 
the  steamboat  reaches  Albany !  Thousands  of  individuals  had  witnessed  her 
marvellous  ascension  of  the  Hudson,  which  proudly  opened  its  bubbling 
bosom  to  her  caressing  keel  (applause).  A  harbinger  of  heavenly  tidings,  of 
earthly  renovations,  symbolical  lobar um  of  civilization,  and  of  indescribable 
blessings  to.  mankind,  in  days  not  far  distant— quite  nigh  at  hand  ^  she  had 
passed  before  them,  by  day,  like  the  column  of  smoke  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  Israel ;  like  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  the  friends  of  Fulton  them- 
selves, who  had  accompanied  him,  had  witnessed  still  nearer  the  success  of 
this  marvellous  expedition — and  yet,  you  remember  it  all,  they  still  persevered. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING,  in  declaring  Pulton's  great  discovery  a  visionary  scheme^ 
destined  never  to  succeed  /  while  the  injudicious  trumpets  of  malignant  depre- 
cators  continued  to  resound  afar  and  around  him,  with  the  scarifying  word 
humbug !  humbug ! !  (murmurs  of  assent). 

But  let  us  look  around  us,  and  see  what  has  become  of  Fulton's  ^^  confounded 
humbug,"  (laughter)  and  the  prophecies  of  his  friends  .  .  ,  .  •  What  see  you 
on  the  Hudson,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  hundreds  of 
other  streams,  which,  like  arteries  and  veins  of  this  mighty  continent,  carry 
life  and  animation  through  all  its  unbounded  regions  1  Thousands  of  steam- 
boats circulating  in  every  direction ! 

What  do  we  see  upon  all  its  majestic  lakes,  along  its  winding  coasts,  and 
upon  all  the  seas,  over  which  float  the  flags  of  all  the  civilized  nations  o[  the 
woiid  1  Fleets  of  rapid  steamboats !  Let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  most  dis- 
tant extremities  of  the  globe — from  the  Columbia  river  to  the  sacred  waters  of 
the  Ganges — ^from  Edinburgh  to  Tahiti,  and  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Chinese 
seas — what  do  we  see  1  ....  •  Swifl  and  gaudy  steamboats  pouring  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  the  products  of  industry,  the  arts  and  the  sciences, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  magic  cornucopia  of  civilizati<Hi ! 
And  to  whose  genius  is  mankind  indebted  for  all  these  wondrous  blessings  1 
Is  it  not  to  that  illustrious  compatriot  of  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Whitney,  and 
Morse* — ^Robert  Fulton,  of  America  1  (continued  applause). 

But  let  us  seek  the  place  where  the  .gratitude  of  mankind  has  erected,  to 
the  genius  of  the  great  Fulton,  a  monument  commemorative  of  his  immortal 
discovery,  that  we  may  together  render  him  there  the  loud  tribute  of  homage 
and  admiration,  sovereignly  due  to  his  happy  genius  .  .  .  Where  is  it  to  be 
found  1  Is  it  in  his  native  land — in  the  glorious  and  flourishing  country  which 
gave  him  birth  1  .  .  . 

Not  that  we  can  yet  discover. 

Is  it  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  \     No. 

Is  it  in  Russia,  Austria,  Holland,  France,  Portugal,  or  Spain  \    No. 

Is  it  in  Italy,  in But  something  there  catches  the  eye  on  the  blue  hori- 
zon. Let  us  approach  and  see.  A  colossal  statue  of  bronze  delineates  its  huge 
outlines  upon  the  azure  of  the  sky  5  it  stands  upon  the  road  of  Bologna  which 
conducts  to  the  Lake  Majora  ;  iU  pedestal  is  forty-six  feet  high !  and  the  en- 
tire altitude  of  both  the  statue  and  the  base  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet ! ! 
Let  us  approach  this  gigantic  monument.  It  has,  doubtless,  been  erected  to 
commemorate  some  wonderful  event  in  the  life  of  some  great  benefiictor  of 
mankind — perhaps  of  Fulton  himself.  Let  us  approach,  and  read  the  golden- 
lettered  inscription: 

"to  the  memory  of 
St.  CHARLES  ....  BORROMEO  ! !  .  .  ." 

And  in  commemoration  of  what  mighty  dud  or  event  has  tuch  a  wcmdexfiil 
noauinent  crfart  been  erected  1  .  .  . 
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"  For  having  . 

SWALLOWED  a  SPIDER  ! !  !• 

(tempestuous  hurst  of  laughter y  deafening  applause,  and  prolonged  hilarity*) 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  men  of  such  real  raerita — if  deeds  of  suck 
intrinsic  value  and  incalculable  benefits  to  mankind,  have  encountered  sucli 
difficulties  in  making  their  way  through  the  sneers  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  the  unjust  epithets  of  humbug — if  the  Holy  Gospel  itself,  a  subject 
divine  among  the  most  divine,  has  not  escaped  skepticism,  and  tht  sneers  and 
outrages  of  men,  how  can  I  expect — I,  the  shadow  of  a  shade — ^that  my  words 
will  be  listened  to  by  all  men  without  contradiction ;  and  that  the  system, 
which  I  pix^ose  to  teach  to  you,  will  be  more  reapectfiiUy  treated  than  the 
Gospel  has  been  by  whole  generations  of  men !  .  .  . 

But  you  will  say,  what  has  the  Gospel  to  do  with  all  this  1 — why  not  enter 
at  once  into  the  system  1  .  .  .  . 

Your  remark,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  be  entirely  unobjectionable,  if 
the  system  waa,  in  fact,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  when  I  shall  have  demonstrated  to  you — although  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  subject  in  our  first  meeting — ^that  the  inspired  Sage  of  Israel,  Moses  himself 
may  have  been  the  very  first  inventor  of  its  original  basis,  perhaps  this  fact 
alone  will  secure  a  little  more  decorously 'in  its  favor  the  respect  of  the  skep- 
tic, and  the  attention  of  the  believer. 

And,  in  fact,  in  my  introductory  discourse  alluded  to  in  the  first  words  of 
these  preliminary  remarks,t  I  have  shown  how  it  happened  that  Dr.  Grey,  while 
perusing  a  certain  treatise  of  William  Beveridge,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  con- 
ceived the  beanti^l  idea  of  forming,  for  the  En^ULsh  language,  a  sort  of  recip* 
rocal  Arey,  by  which  certain  letters  heing  made  respectively  the  equivalents  of 
certain  figures^  one  might  be  enabled^  by  taking  the  k€ters  corresponding  to 
the  figures  of  a  given  number,  to  make  a  word  with  the  litero^numerical  equi- 
valents, which  word,  whatever  it  might  signify,  would  always  he  more  easily 
remembered  than  the  given  number,  however  interesting  might  be  the  subject 
or  event  connected  with  it. 

Although  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  exceedingly  curious  passage  of 
Bishop  Beveridge,  from  which  Grey  conceived  his  ingenious  key,  deficient  as 
it  was  in  its  original  applications — though  I  have  pointed  this  out,  yet  I  cannot 

*  Thert  it  a  legend  -which  attributes  the  death  of  8t.  Charles  Borromeo  to  the  following  cirovn^ 
•taaMe,aiid  I  heard  a  very  long  sermon  preached  on  the  snbject  by  a  Dominican  monk,  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  Rome,  in  1827:  It  is  affirmed,  said,  or  supposed,  that  when  that  virluous  prelate  was 
consecrating,  at  mass,  the  Ostia  and  wine,  a  spider,  which  was  slowly  sliding  upon  her  thread  from 
tiie  dome  of  the  church,  suddenly  fell  into  the  chalice,  and  that  the  safait,  befaig  so  deejay  and  dero^ 
tionally  attentit e  to  the  holy  sacrifice  he  was  pcribnniDg,  either  paid  no  attention  to  the  spider  in 
his  wine,  or  abstained,  ^om  an  excess  of  devotion,  from  interrupting  the  ceremony  on  account  of  the 
venomotia  insect,  and  swaUowed  it  with  the  wine :  in  consequence  of  which  he  died.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, howercr,  that  this  colossal  monument  was  erected  to  the  saint  for  any  thing  etoe  but  the 
virtoee  which  he  displayed  during  fais  irhole  Mle. 

t  VMe  Jilfc-wNf  tfflw^  page  0, 
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resist  the  temptation  of  recalling  it  to  your  minds.    These  are  the  words  of 
the  learned  Bishop. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  titles  of  their  books,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  year  in  which  they  were  printed,  collected  the  numerical 
letters  in  a  certain  order,  of  which  we  will  give  some  examples.  Indeed  they  in- 
vented one  or  more  words,  or  made  use  ofsome  Biblical  sentence,  whose  significant 
letters,  howsoever  disposed,  would  amount  to  the  proposed  number.  For  example : 
In  the  Biblical  books,  edited  by  Josephus  Athia  Amstelodamis,  three  title-pages 
occur:  one  for  the  Pentateuch,  another  for  the  Prophets,  and  a  third  fbr  the  Hagio- 
graph.  The  first  purports  to  have  been  printed  in  the  year  of  the  lesser  computa* . 
tlon  p'W  n-^Ma  nt)"o  o'^  ^yoA  row.  lAngua  mea  ett  $iyh4s  scribce  prompti  (my 
tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer).  Psalms  xlv.  1.— where  the  letters  noted  by 
the  little  marks  above  them,  indicate  the  year  in  which  the  Pentateuch  was  printed. 
What  year  of  the  Jewish  lesser  computation  it  was,  may  be  immediately  found,  if  all 
the  letters,  together  with  their  numerical  value,  are  thus  placed.  '70a9O60&80 
1  200=419.  Therefore  the  year  was  419  according  to  the  lesser  computation  of  the 
Jews,  as  we  see  by  our  Chronological  institutes.  So  also  the  Prophets  purport  to 
have  been  printed  pf^h  i^in  *^l  ««o  naiDa  in  the  year  Onm  vaUis  msumi9-^(Tht 
borden  of  the  valley  of  vision)— Isaiah  xxii.  1,  of  the  lesser  computation  where 
ifae  letters  ^tn  ^^  MOs  signify  420.  But  the  title  page  of  n^Z'p^  or  the  Ha- 
giograph  is  printed  in  the  year  te^ap'  ftni«  JPaSM,  scripta  digiio  Dei,  (written 
with  the  finger  of  Ood.) — where  the  two  first  significant  letters  of  the  word 
D^yiD  signify  the  same  year,  420:  for  n  signifies  400  and  a  20.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Talmud  Basilese  purports  to  be  printed  in  the  year  lasb  n^W  nintrnw,  re- 
deviptumem  misit  popiUo  8U0f  (he  sent  redemption  imto  his  people.)  Psalms  cxi.  9, 
where  the  letters  of  the  word  T\hw  make  338.  Finally,  the  Seder  Tephilloth  Hi^>a- 
niensis  or  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  most  wittily  purports  to  have  been  printed 
nxtn  n3iV,  J7oc  Anno,  (in  this  year  1)  i.  e.  in  the  year  413^  which  the  letters  tiscm 
ittdioate.    Book  L  Chap.  6. 

Now,  since  it  is  true,  as  avowed  by  Grey  himself,  that  it  is  this  remaricable 
quotation  which  inspired  him  with  the  immortal  idea  of  the  principle  upon 
which  he  based  his  system  of  Mnemonics ;  and  if  it  is  upon  the  same  Hebraic 
principle  that  our  more  perfect  and  more  philosophical  system  of  Mnkmo- 
TECHNY  is  founded,  must  we  not  in  conscience  attribute  to  the  Israelites  the 
honor  of  the  original  invention  of  the  system  1 

Moreover,  if  we  find  the  first  record  of  its  application  in  the  Holy  Bible, 

die  foundation  of  so  many  other  truths,  and  of  so  many  dazzling  lights,  will 

you  say  that  I  have  not  the  most  excusable  foundation  for  praising  the  system 

with  a  certain  degree  of  reverence,  and  for  speaking  of  it  sometimes,  in  con- 

I  \  aection  with  the  Holy  Writings  1  (mark^of  approbation — signs  of  astonishment). 

But  to  return  to  Grey.  Figures,  indeed,  may  be  compared  to  isolated 
grains  of  coarse  sand,  and  they  have  no  more  hold  upon  the  memory  than 
sand  upon  a  plate  of  polished  glass.  Words,  on  the  contrary,  form  always  some 
image,  which  can  always  remain,  more  or  less  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.   I^  then. 
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bj  converting  into  words,  by  some  practicable  process,  the  figures  representing 
any  series  of  facts  or  events,  which  the  most  powerful  memoiy  could  not 
hope  to  remember,  we  should  be  enabled  to  recollect  those  imnemoraUe  thingM 
without  any  difficulty,  surely  the  process  which  could  endow  us  with  this 
power  would  be  deserving  the  due  attention  of  the  wise,  whether  connected  or 
not  with,  or  originated  from,  the  Holy  Book. 

Now,  the  system  which  I  am  about  to  illustrate  before  you,  I  must  reiterate, 
has  no  other  foundation  than  this :  to  deny  its  utility,  then,  would  be  denying 
tiie  utility  of  what  I  call  knowUdge  ^ffaeti.  We  caa  all  of  «s  remember, 
with  mere  or  lees  £u:ility,  a  piece  oipro^e  or  poetry.  But  who  could  pretend 
k>  possess  a  natural  memory,  however  powerful  and  impressive  it  might  be^ 
capable  of  retaining  even  the  hundredth  part  ci  the  programme^  containing  the 
50,000 /ac/«,  which  I  and  the  seventeen  persons  whom  you  have  questioned 
upon  it  lately,  have  answered  to  you  in  all  its  parts,  without  committing  a 
iittgle  error !  «  •  .  •  If  /A<  system  enables  you  to  acquire  the  same  powers  will 
you  say,  with  your  hand  upon  your  consci^oce,  that  sue))  a  system  is  a  vaia  1/ 
ftitilityl  ...  ' 

What,  then,  will  you  have  to  do,  to  be  gifted  with  such  a  power,  such  a 
lever  of  memory  1  For,  still  more  powerful  than  tkai  of  Archimedes,  it  witt 
enable  you  to  raise  not  only  a  n^re  pkaet,  but  10,000  worlds  of  otherwise 
unconquerable  difficulties. 

Here  is  the  little — ^the  very  little — ^which  you  will  have  to  attend  to,  in 
erder  to  attain  this  unlimited  power  o{  remembering  fucts. 

ILLUSTRATION 

OF  TH£ 

FIRST   FUNDAMENTAL   BASIS 

OFTHB 
XNEMOTECHNIC  g¥8T£M« 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

1.  On  entering  this  room,  a  synthetical  synopsis  of  the  •*  subject  of  the  fir< 
lecture"  has  been  given  to  each  member  of  the  class  (a  custom  which  will  be 
hereafter  regularly  followed);  and  as  it  is  by  the  explanation  of  the  different 
skeletons  diagramized  on  those  pages*  that  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
illustrations  which  are  to  follow.  I  request  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
direct  your  attention  to  each  page  or  particular  passage  which  I  shall  succes- 
sively point  out  to  you. 

FIBST  FUNDAMENTAL  BASIS. 

2.  On  the  first  page  (vide)  is  a  separate  diagram  containing  Gurjiritfunda^ 
mental  basis.     You  will  see  that  the  *^  numerical  equivalents^' : 

•  Collected  at  the  iikl  of  e«ch  ef  the  SiUowiiif  lectoree,  nd  t*  which  the  reader  is  referred  fi» 
Ihe  oadentanding  of  oar  explaBatlooa. 
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respectively  corre^poAd  to  tbe  mriicvlatUn^ 

Be,        Te,        Ne,       Me,        Re,        Le,       CHe,       Ke,        Fe,      Pe, 

and  that  these  '^  articulations^"  which  are  called  primitivty  have  for  their  cor- 
relative$j  the  artknlatioBft 

Ze,         De,  "  "  "  "     Zhe,Je,  Ge,  Ghe,Que,  Ve,        Be^ 

3.  The  fine  thing,  and  indeed  I  may  say  fke  only  thing,  jm  will  have  to 
harn^  by  the  assistance  of  your  natural  memmy^  in  the  whole  comae  of  our 
instructions,  so  as  to  master  all  the  subjects  and /acr«  of  our  programme,  is  the 
correlation  existing  between  these  articulations  and  their  corresponding  figurei^ 
and  vice  versa. 

4.  And  yet  even  to  do  tins  tbe  mechanism  will  greatly  assist  you. 

5.  In  fact,  you  see  below  the  numerical  equivalents^  or  figures  of  t^ 
diagram,  rather  an  odd  line  headed  thus : 

anvTHsnc  fobbrtla. 
and  which  reads  as  follows : 

Satan  may  relish  coffee-pie  I  (universal  laughter). 

The  object  of  this/ormti/a  is  to  enable  you  to  remember^  for  swr,  the  respec* 
live  nameSf  of  each  articulation,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  follow  each 
other.  If  yoo  scan  that  line  properly,  you  will  find  that  it  contains  all  the 
primitive  articuktions 

&,        Te,        N«,        M«^        Rf,        Le,        SHe,       Ke,        Fe,       Pe^ 
from   which  you  go  to  the  correlatives  in  the  manner  which  will  be  sooo 
explained  in  No.    ,  hereafter. 

IMTRESSIBILITT  Off  THB  POBKULA. 

6.  I  expected  the  marks  of  "Homeric  mirthfulness^  with  which  you 
greeted  this  rather  singular  phrase.  But  as  our  object  is  to  make  an  indelible 
vi^ession  upon  the  memory,  be  sure  that  the  very  oddity  of  the  phrase  will 
BMke  it  impossible  for  you  ever  to  foi^et  it.  Whenever  you  wish  to  remember 
tbe  articulationSy  Satan  will  immediately  be  present  to  your  mtnds  (laughter)} 
aad  you  will  have  no  sooner  thought  of  Am,  than  you  will  at  once  remember 
that  HE  may^  if  he  chooses^  relish  coffee-pie  (bursts  of  laughter).  For  who  has 
more  than  he  the  means  of  cooking  pies  1  Ha^  he  not  the  hottest  of  ovens  1 
(prolonged  hilarity)  and  confectioners  enough  in  his  roasting  empire  to  manu* 
lecture  the  best  kind  for  him  1  (laughter  and  hushings).  It  is  true  that  they 
might  have,  every  now  and  then,  a  slight  flavor  of  brimstone^  and  ...» 
(inierruptive  hushings^  applause,  and  loud  hilarity). 

7.  But  if  you  prefer  a  more  classical  formula,  to  try  the  difi*erence  of 
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impressibility  between  oddity  aad  classicism^  I  will  propote  to  you  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  one,  in  the  language  of  TibuUus,  Horace  and  Ovid : 

Satane  !  moralia  otia^^^  cavebo  ? 
Which,  translated,  gives : 

Oh !  SataU;  shall  I  shun  religious  leisure  ?  .  .  • . 

JirSTlFICAnON  OP  THE  FORMULAS. 

8.  Both  the  En^ish  and  Latin  f<»mula8  might  be  made  more  elegant, 
undoubtedly,  if  the  articulations  were  not  submitted  to  a  regular  order ;  but 
if  you  consider  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  surmounted  to  form  a  rational 
phrase,  with  a  series  of  imperative  articulaticms,  you  will  consider  those  formu- 
las most  excellent,  and  conceive,  at  once,  a  favorable  idea  of  the  power  which 
we  will  hereafter  obt^  from  the  system.  The  articulations  being  Se, 
Te,  Ne,  M£,  R€,  Le,  SH«,  Kc,  Fe,  Pr,  we  have  made  of  them—"  Satan  may 
relish  coffee-pie,"  not  that  coffee-pies^  which  are  made  only  in  Arabia,*  are 
better  than  any  other  pie,  particularly  Connecticut  pumpkin-pie  (loud  laughter) : 
but  because  Ke,  Fe,  Pe,  being  there,  cannot  give  a  better  word  in  connection 
with  Satan,  etc. 

ACCESSOET  FORMTTLAS. 

9.  But  in  order  to  suit  those  members  who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  granting 
the  author  of  "all  our  woes"  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  relishing  eoffe&pie,  or 
even  any  other  luxury  (hilarity — hushings\  I  will  propose  the  following 
formula,  made  of  the  same  articulations,  and  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  way,  I 
was  robbed  of  this  morning,  by  some  dishonest  fellow,  with  a  view,  doubtless, 
to  give  it  as  a  mighty  production  of  his  brain,  one  of  these  days : 

Satan  may  rule  or  shake  a  fop  ; 
Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  this  other  one,  with  a  justifying  phrase  : 

({y^  At  the  great  Pandemonium  meeting,  in  a  jocose  fit  of  good  humor, 
Satan  merrily  shook  a  fop. 
Understanding,  of  course,  a  waggish  sort  of  a  demcm,  whom  he  took  by  the 
throat  (laughter). 

MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS 

.Articulations^  Correlatives  and  Sounds. 

10.  Before  proceeding  any  farther,  I  must  eiqilain  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  articulation  and  correlative,  which  we  have  hitherto  used  unexplained, 

1.    BzniiHS  «tia  nostm.— Onp. 

*  The  coffee  seed  is  evolyed  wiUi  a  capsola  of  a  beautiful  pink  color  when  ripe.  The  capsoia 
contains,  around  Uie  aeeds,  a  gelatiDoos  substance  of  a  pleasing  sweet  taste  ,*  and  I  Imitc  eaten  with 
Measure  at  Muscat  a  delieioossortof  pie,  whick  the  Ajoabs  make  of  cafl^  capanks,  before  tike  fk^tt 
is  too  much  ripened.  I  ha?e  tasted  also  in  Brazil,  upon  a  farm,  a  very  pleasing  dish  made  of  the 
capsttlas  of  the  coffee. 
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but  whose  meaning  must  be  understood^  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
phUoaophy  of  our  fundamental  basis. 

ARTICULATIONS   AND  SOUNDS. 

11.  We  will  admit  and  saj,  henceforward,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
consonants  and  voweisy  and  that  toords  are  simply  composed  of  abticulations 
and  SOUNDS. 

CONSONANTS    AND  VOWELS, 

Their  Philological  Insufficiency, 

12.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  philological  meaning  of  the  words  consonant  and 
vowel  1  The  lexicographers  tell  us  gravely,  that  consonant  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  con  and  sonare,  to  sound  together;  and  that  voxvel  is  derived 
from  vocaliSy  vocal  or  sonorous.  What  philological  information  do  we  derive 
from  this  lucid  explanation  *!  Is  there  any  thing  in  it  that  gives  us  a  clear 
understanding  of  any  striking  difference  between  them,  or  any  satisfactory  rule 
for  distinguishing  a  consonant  from  a  vowel  % 

Their  Pedantic  and  Irrational  Analysis. 

13.  After  the  lexicographers,  come  the  grammarians,  who  tell  us,  still  more 
dogmatically,  such  things  as  these :  (yawns).  "  Grammar  is  the  art  of  writing 
and  speaking  correctly."  (!) 

"  To  speak  and  write,  words  must  be  employed."  (! !) 

"  Words  are  composed  of  syllables,  and  syllables  of  letters J^ 

"  Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants."  (I !  /) 

'^  A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  (/  /)  that  can  be  perfectly  uttered  by  itselfl" 

*'A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  uttered 

without  the  help  of  a  vowel,     {gapings  and  noddings). 

What  a  philosophico-philological  explanation  of  the  formation  of  languages. 

(Here  the  loud  snoring  of  one  of  the  members,  awakened  a  hurst  of  laughter^ 

which  lasted  for  some  moments). 

Their  Cacophonic  Appellations. 

14.  But  this  is  not  all :  They  tell  us  that  the  consonants  are  Be,  Ce,  De,  eF, 
Oe,  at^cH,  Jo,  Ka,  eh,  eM,  eN,  Pe,  Qu,  oR,  eS,  Te,  Ye,  cX,  Ze,  and ....  double  u, 
or  W ! . . .  •  and  that  the  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  simple  (!)  and  wy,  or  y,  which, 
when  occasionally  coupled  together,  make  a  species  of  Lesbian  match,  which 
they  call  diphthongs,  (inquisitive  movements). 

Now,  is  there  any  sign  of  philological  preconception  and  design  in  this 
irrational,  unjustifiable,  uncalled-for  and  cacophonic  appellation  of  these  com* 
ponent  members  of  our  alphabets  1 

15.  Why  call  the  three  first  letters  Be,  Ge,  De,  and  the  next  eF,  putting  its 
nominative  vowel  before^  instead  of  after  it,  as  in  the  former  cases,  and  inter- 
rupt again  this  order,  by  calling  the  next  Ge,  and  the  following  one  aitcH  (!) 
then  tfa^next  Jo,  with  a  now,  instead  of  e,  and  its  follower,  Ko,  then  eL,  and 
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«M,  and  cN,  with  e  before  again ;  and  then  P«,  then  Q«,  with  «  this  time, 
instead  e  or  a,  and  then  immediately,  aR,  with  a  before  (!)  then  eS,  with  e 
again  before,  and  T«,  and  Vc,  with  it  after  ;  then  cX,  then  Ze,  and  then,  finally, 
dst^/e  tt,  or  W,  which,  being  the  double  compound  of  a  single  vowel,  ought 
to  be  tfvice  put  among  the  vowelsy  for  the  sake  of  analogy  and  common  sense  .... 

16.  But  I  beg  your  pardon : — I  had  almost  forgotten  that  even  the  Holy 
Scnptures  teach  us  that  languages  originated  from  the  confusion  of  all  tongues 
at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  that  the  lexicographers  and  their  brothers,  the 
grammarians,  have  doubtless  intended  to  remind  us  daily  of  this  Biblical  truth,  i 
that  we  may  pay  greater  respect  to  their  Babelic-anti-philosophico-philological  ' 
confusions  (  pudonged  hilarity — loud  applause). 

Yet,  as  it  was  from  chaos  that  the  Great  Creator  took  the  component 
elements  of  this  beautiful  and  harmonious  world,  which  wheels  with  such 
majestic  precision  and  elegance  in  her  etherial  waltzing  round  the  sun ....  so  I 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  drawing  forth  from  this  unjustifiable  Babelic  caco- 
I^iony  the  most  beautiful,  comprehensive,  and  philological  delineation  of  the 
true  FORMATION  OP  LANGUAGE,  that  can  possibly  be  desired,  and  which  will  seem 
to  you  so  simplcj  that  a  child  can  comprehend  it  without  a  single  comment 
(deep  attention).  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  this  is  rather  a  bold  undertaking 
for  a  Gaul,  just  from  "  la  belle  France,"  who,  but  a  short  time  since,  could 
scarcely  speak  two  words  of  your  language,  besides  "  good  forenoon,"  with 
*^  c^"  and  '^  datj^  for  this  and  that  (deafening  laughter  and  loud  applause). 
Yet,  if  I  fail  in  convincing  you,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  you,  three 
hearty  cheers  of . . .  •  encouragement  (  prolonged  applause  and  merriment), 

17.  Suppose,  in  fact,  that  we  say  now,  instead  of  this  ui^hilologico-gram- 
matical  jargon,  that, 

1st  All  words  and,  of  co\irse,  languages,  are  made  up  of  only  two  radical 
components,  which  are  denominated 

ARTICULATIONS  AND   tOirNDS. 

2d.  An  Jlrticulation  is  an  ^ect  of  the  voice^  which  cannot  be  uttered  without 
the  combined  assistance  of  either  the  lipSy  the  tongue,  the  teeth  or  the  palate  / 
and  which,  when  once  uttered,  dies  immediately  upon  the  lips,  and  cannot  be 
pronounced  again,  without  a  new  moticm  of  either  the  lips,  the  tcmgue,  At 
teeth  or  the  palate ;  while,  on  the  contrary, — 3d.  A  Sound  is  an  ^ect  of  the 
voice,  produced  without  the  assistance  of  either  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  palate 
or  the  lips  (continued  attention) ;  and  which,  being  originated  from  the  com- 
bined agency  of  the  lungs  and  the  pharynx,  can  be  reiterated  as  long  as  a 
drawn  breath  can  last  (intense  attention).  4th.  In  fact,  let  us  pronounce  the 
articulations  Be,  Ce,  De,  and  so  forth — you  see,  that  as  soon  as  articulated, 
these  articulations  die  dry  on  the  lips,  without  any  prolonged  echo, 
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5di.  NoW|  let  ufl  pronounce  the  sounds  a,  e,  o,  and  say  alternately — 
a,a,  a,a,a,a,a,a, 
Cy  Cy  6}  6|  6j  e^  e^  e^ 
o,  o,  o,  o,  o,  o,  0,  o. 

You  see  that  if  you  could  draw  a  breath  as  long  as  -would  enabl  e  you  to 
take  an  ad  libitum  promenade  to  the  coral  grottos  of  Amphitrite,  within  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  sea,  you  could  pronounce  as  many  of  these  sounds  as 
her  unfathomable  empires  contain  pearls ;  her  oceanic  shores,  grains  of  sand ; 
and  the  firmament,  twinkling  stars — ^without  the  necessity  of  using  either  your 
palate^  your  teeth^  your  lipsj  or  even  your  tongue  ! 

]  8.  Can  there  be  a  division  more  simple,  more  rational,  more  comprehensive 
and  intelligible  than  this  f — and  a  philological  system  of  the  formation  of 
language  more  philosophical,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  understanding,  than 
such  a  mode  of  radical  decomposition  into  articulations  and  sounds  1  And  are 
you  not  tach  and  ail  struck,  at  this  moment,  with  the  perfect  intelligibility 
of  this  most  simple  and  rational  system,  and  certain  to  distinguish  at  once^  an 
articulation  from  a  sound^  in  every  word  (loud  applause), 

19.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  sounds  i  and  i/,  need,  somewhat,  a  very 
slight  assistance  of  the  tongue^  in  their  reiterated  enunciation;  yet  this 
will  not  prevent  them  from  being  ranked  among  the  sounds,  inasmuch  as  they 
partake  infinitely  more  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  sounds  than  of 
articulations. 

We  will  assimilate  them,  if  you  like,  to  the  bats,  in  our  system,  which, 
participating  more  in  the  characteristics  of  the  beast  than  of  the  bird,  are  ranked 
among  the  former. 

We  will  do  the  same  in  regard  to  W,  H  and  Y  (vide  Principles,  page  I.),  of 
which  we  will  presently  speak,  showing  the  reason  w-h-y  they  must  not  be 
ranked  among  the  articulations — although  they  will  appear  among  them  in  the 
next  diagram  wMch  I  shall  show  you—for  reasons  easily  seen. 

RATIONAL  AND   UNIFOBM  APPELLATION  OF  THE  ARTICULATIONS. 

20.  Starting,  then,  from  the  principle  analyzed  above,  we  will,  henceforth, 
and  once  for  all,  call  the  consonants  articulations,  and  the  vowels  sounds,  and 
denominate,  uniformly,  all  the  articulations,  by  placing  constantly  their  nomi- 
native sound  after  them,  and  taking,  also  uniformly,  for  this  nominative  sound, 
the  sound  e,  and  no  other,  as  follows : 

B«,  Ge,  De,  Fe,  Ge,  He,  Je,  Ke,  Le,  Me,  Nc,  P«,  Qu, 

Be,  Se,  T«,  Ye,  We,  Xc,  Ye,  and  Ze  j 
Leaving  for  the  simple  sounds, 

a,e,i,o,u, 
Which  we  will  continue  to  pronounce  in  the  ordinary  way,  since  they  have 
no  nummtal  value  in  our  system.* 

*  Vide  disMUft,  ptfe  I.  of  Principles. 
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21.  Now,  then,  if  we  pronounce  •uccessively  each  of  these  articulations, 
we  shall  soon  see  that  Be  and  Pe,  are  pronounced  with  exactly  the  same  labial 
motion,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  Pe  has  a  soft  breathing,  while  Be  is  arti- 
culated hard ;  in  making,  then,  of  these  two  articulations,  a  sin^t  onij  in  the 
decomposition  of  words  (vide  No.  2),  you  immediately  foresee  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  forget  that  Pe  is  equal  to  Be,  and  vice  versa,  either  of 
them  meaning  9,  as  s^own  in  the  diagram  of  the  first  fundamental  basis* 
Whenever,  then,  we  find  an  articulation  softy  having  a  corresponding  one  hardy 
we  will  constantly  give  them  the  same  numerical  value,  calling  the  soft  ones 
Primitive,  and  the  hard  ones.  Correlative  Articulations  (vide  No.  2).  In 
pronouncing,  then,  Oe,  or  Se  and  Ze,  we  find  the  same  lingual  motion  forming 
these  articulations,  making  Ze  the  hard  one,  and  the  two  others,  which  make, 
in  feet,  but  one  articulation,  soft ;  we  have  Ze  the  correlative  of  Se  or  Ce  j  De 
and  Te  come  under  the  same  rule — ^De  beii^  the  hard,  and  Te  the  soft  ;  Fs 
{soft),  has  the  same  dento-labial  origin  as  Ve  (hard)  ;  Ge  and  Je  are  both  hard, 
Ke  (»*  Qe  are  soft,  having  GAe  or  Ge  bard,  for  correlatives.  Now,  if  you  should 
articulate  Le,  Me,  Ne  and  Re,  tiU  the  sounding  of  the  doomsday  trumpet,  you 
Would  find  that  they  have  no  correlative  articulatidns  whatsoever;  at  least,  in 
Ihe  English  language,  for  in  the  French,  for  example,  Ne  has  Gne,  and  Le,  the 
double  L,  or  LLe. 

22.  Indeed,  so  true  is  this  principle  of  corrdativsness  of  articulations,  that 
Nature  herself  teaches  us  its  truths  in  several  remarkable  instances,  which  we 
ind  among  ihe  Germans  and  the  natives  of  Wales. 

If  you  ask  a  Gennan  to  pronoimce  the  words  sAop,  dote,  patent^  coty  and 
Jifer,  he  will  invariably  read,  and  most  distinctly,  ioo-^ob,  ^ad,  badend,  god 
and  viver, — ^uniformly  pronouncing  Je  for  SHe ;  Be  for  Te  5  Be  for  Pe  j  Qh^  foe 
Ee,  and  Ve  for  Fe  (hilarity  and  apj^ause).  So  that,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  Gennaa 
servant  ask  your  butcher  for  a  mutton  chop,  you  must  tell  him  to  ^et  you  .a 
muddon  job  (prolonged  hilarity),  or  else  he  will  find  himself  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  poor  girl,  who  went  to  twenty  different  dry  goods  shops  in 
one  day,  before  she  could  make  herself  understood,  until  at  last,  fortunately, 
meeting  with  a  German  clerk,,  she  asked  him  for  den  yart  ov  vlannel  to  make 
a  beardy  goat  (/),  meaning  a  petticoat  I !  (loud  and  prolonged  laughter).  As  to 
the  Welsh  examples,  I  will  refer  you  to  a  great  authority,  Shakapeare,  in  the 
"Merry  Wives"  and  "Henry  VI.,"  where  you  will  find  Parson  Evans  and 
Capt.  Fluellen,  saying  fehemstttlyy  Cot  pless  you^  fery  cooty  etc.,  etc.,  for 
yehemeotly,  God  bless  you,  very  good,  etc. 

23.  But  to  return  to  the  Germans.  Is  it  not  surprising,  amazin^y  surprisiiqp, 
tbat  Feinaigle,  who  was  himself  a  German,  did  not  take  advantage  of  this 
marvellous  nc^uial  hint  1  What  a  brilliant  leaf  would  this  have  added  to  his 
knrel  crown  of  fame !  But  I  forgot  thai  I  myself  first  noticed  this  reraadnblo 
couicideTice  long  irfler  it  was  of  no  use  to  me,  and  this  was,  piobaUy,  alto  tfaa 
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ewe  wHh  Aim6  Fans.  However,  there  are  cases  where  C^  and  CH«,  are 
changed  into  Ke,  as  indicated  in  the  examples  given  in  the  note  to  Qe,  below 
the  diagram  of  the  first  fundamental  basis  (vide  page  L),  where  Ce  and  CHs 
before  a,  o,  u,  are  pronounced  like  Ke,  as  in  Cap,  Coat,  Cup,  Cupid,  CAarac- 
ter,  CAorus,  CatecAumen,  CArysalis,  CAronology,  CAristian  j  but  when  it  wiU 
be  remembered,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  analysis  or  decomposition  of  words, 
we  must  constantly  be  guided  hy  the  sab,  and  not  by  lexicographical  orthogra^ 
phtfy  it  will  make  no  difference  to  us  whether  a  word  is  written  with  such  or 
such  letters  or  consonants^  since  we  acknowledge  nothing  else,  for  our  Mnemo* 
technic  convenience,  but  aeticulations  and  sounds. 

24.  You  have  seen  that  Ge,  and  Je,  which  are  both  hardy  had  no  toft 
primative.  But  this  is  only  apparently  so ;  for  if,  abandoning  entirely  the  idea 
of  lettersy  as  we  have  agreed  upon,  we  pronounce,  for  example,  the  words 
SHarp,  CHeap,  aZUre,  yon  see  at  once,  that  we  discover  very  distinctly  tkrM 
nstp  ARTICULATIONS,  philologically  true,  and  which,  certainly,  the  lexicographo- 
grammarian  cacophonic  classifyers  of  the  alphabet  never  thought  of.  Adhering 
then  to  our  rational  principle,  we  will  say,  with  my  brilliant  contemporary, 
Aime  Paris,  for  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  idea  of  thit 
beautiful  adaptation,  that  SHe,  ZHe,  and  CH«,  are  the  natural  primitive  soft 
articulations  of  Jc,  and  Qe ;  for  if  you  pronounce  them  alternately,  you  will 
decide  without  hesitation  that  they  are  produced,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
modification,  by  the  same  labio-lingual  motions ;  GHe  partaking  very  slightly 
of  Te  and  SH«,  in  the  same  degree  as  Je  and  Ge  partake  of  De,  which  the 
reiterated  prcmunciations  of  those  articulations  will  show  you.  And  why 
have  not  the  lexicographers  or  the  grammarians  thought  of  these  articulations, 
and  made  of  them  distinct  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  had  been  already  so 
plainly  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Greeks  in  their  g),  or  PH,  sub-soft-corre- 
lative of  Fe,  as  we  have  naturally  placed  it  in  our  fundamental  basis  1 

•  COMPOUND   ARTICULATION  Xs 

25.  As  regards  Xc,  if  you  articulate  it  properly,  you  will  perceive  that  it 
partakes  so  distinctly  of  Ke  and  Se,  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  make 
of  it  a  compound  articulation,  meaning  both  Ee  and  Se.  It  even  partakes 
of  SHe  and  Ze,  as  in  the  words  luXury  and  Xenophon.  (Vide  Rule  2, 
page  V,  of  Principles), 

8Sin*ARTiouLATBD  SOUNDS  We,  He,  Ye. 

26.  If  we  now  analyze  He,  we  shall  perceive  that  its  pronunciation 
originates  entirely  ^om  the  lungs,  as  is  phdnly  apparent  in  the  words  House, 
Home,  etc.  ^  and  that  although  it  is,  as  it  were,  articulated  in  thought,  since  it 
eantMt  be  prdonged,  and  must  be  reiterated  like  an  articulation,  yet  as  it 
pvtdces  more  of  the  nature  of  a  sound,  from  its  original  source,  than  of  an 
irti(»liitioii,  it  was  man  rational  to  class  it  among  the  former.  As  regards  W« 
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and  Te,  althoo^  articalated  also,  and,  I  must  confess,  with  perfect  distinctness, 
yet  We  being,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  formed  of  the  double  sound  «,  and 
Ye  being  nothing  else  but  the  sound  I,  or  the  Greek  upsilon  v,  and  being 
always  used  in  writing  as  I,  it  would  have  been  more  inconsistent  to  have 
placed  them  among  the  carticulations  than  the  sounds.  Accordingly,  following 
the  most  rational  interpretation  of  my  establbhed  principle,  I  have  called  them, 
together  with  He,  semi-articulated  sounds,  having  no  numerical  value.  m 

27.  But  resuming  now  all  ikmi  we  have  tiaid  Bpon  these  latter  subjects,  let 
vm  make  one  general  syntiiesis  of  our  arguments,  before  going  any  farther,  so 
as  to  have  a  plain  understandings  at  one  glance,  of  these  various  analyses — and 
Ik  this  I  refer  you  to  page  I,  of  our  Principles^  where  3rou  will  find  i^i^ie^ 
tical  diagrams,  presenting  m^hodically  the  princiides  which  we  have  laid  down* 

28*  The  first  diagram  contains,  as  you  will  see,  the  privnUive  and  corrda* 
Hv€  articulations  forming  the 

««  FIRAT  FUNBAHiENTAL  BASIS.** 

29.  Next  comes  the 

««  SYNTHETICAL  FORMinLAS,** 

by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  remember  the  articulations. 

30.  Below  the  Formulas  are  examples  of  the  instances  in  which  C  and  CH 
are  hard. 

31.  Next  under  the  head  oi 

"Aaalysls  of  tlie  Tfstwt  rnndjumntal  BmIs," 

you  see 

''SHU    OOMPOVXrO   AUVZOVliAVZOVS,'* 

and  the  explanatory  reasons  why  CH^  and  Je,  although  placed  there,  must 
nevertheless  not  be  considered  as  compound  articulations. 

32.  Then  follow  the 

miNLBlM  ZIXrOLZ«B  SOTDTinOS, 

purely  so,  and  having  no  numerical  value. 

33.  And,  finally,  the 

saMZ-AxnoirxiAXBO  sovms, 

and  examples  of  cases  where  they  must  always  be  considered  as  null  in  the  . 
decompos^ition  ofu>ord». 

EXPLANATIOIf  OF  PAGE  II.  OF 

34.  The  No.  I.  of  that  pi^,  or 

Analysis  of  the  Simple  8oiindS| 

contains  specimens  of  words  in  which  the  various  sounds  are  differently 
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pronoujicedy  in  the  English  language,  and  which  I  have  placed  there,  together 
with 

No  11.  OR  THE 


AND  No.  III.,  OR  THE 

concpoinvB  somvBs  o&  dztbtboxtos. 

AND  Ko.  lY.,  OE  TBZ 


m  a  pore  philological  acctsaory  for  the  fnr€9eHty  but  of  which  I  ahall  make  use 
-mhtn  treating,  in  my  Second  GoiratB  of  Lbctube8,  of  the  application  of  tlw 
ajatem  to  the  learning  of  Prose^  Poetry^  and  Langaagea. 

35.  On  page  III.  you  will  find  a  series  of 

IV. 

EXAMPLES  OP  NULLITY  OP 

SOVXTDS   XXr   WO&DSi 

and  *  y 

V. 

EXAMPLES  OP  VALUE  OF 

AKnoiTLATXoan  nr  morning 

which  are  there  placed  for 

Home  ExercUeSj 
in  order  that  you  may  funiltarize  yourKlf  with  the  only  important  thing  to 
your  taking  advantage  of  the  powers  of  the  system,  which  is  simply  the 
Q^*"  Decomjpoeition  of  Words,  -^ 

36.  You  will  see  that  the  tialic  leUere  correspond  to  the  corresponding 
hueralfigwee^  and  that 

37.  (p**  The  articulations  alone  ^^ 

are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  decomposition  of  words,  while  the 
SOUNDS  art  to  he  neglected  absolutely. 

38.  No.  VI. 
or                       CO] 


PRIMmVES  AND  CORRELATITES, 

is  also  there  for  exercise. 

39.  On  page  IV.  is  a  table  of 

vn. 


existing  between  the  alphabetical  signs  of  the  articuktiona,  or  letters^  and 
their  numerical  equivalents^  or  figures.  The  object  of  this  table  is  to  show 
that  the  various  articulations  of  (tie  fundamental  basis  have  not  been  given  as 
equivalents  to  each  numerical  sign  ot  figure^  altogether  arbitrarily^  but  with  a 
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dffpmb  of  reti$9nj  )>eiMg  baded  vpon  plausible  analogies  existing 
between  the^^>f«i  of  the  letters  and  the  figttres.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  the 
•Xtreme  uagenuify  of  tbis  claasificatioa ;  1  will  merely  repeat  (vide  Introduc* 
lion,  page  ),  that  the  originAl  idea  of  it  is  Fjbihaigls^S)  from  whom  Aim^ 
Paris  bommsd  it  witboat  a  word  of  acknowledgment. 

40.  It  is  intended  bete  to  help  the  irtudent  in  recollecting,  much  more  readUy^ 
which  articulatiim  is  equivalent  to  such  or  such  a  figure,  and  vice  versa, 

41.  In  §ectj  if  the  student  wishes  to  renumber,  for  example,  which  figures 
eorrespcmd  to  the  artkulaiions,  Se,  Te^  Ns,  M<,  by  simply  pronouncing  Se, 
the  word  Cipher  will  immediately  come  to  his  mind ;  and  by  recollecting  that 
tiie  letter  /  is  written  with  one  single  stroke^  n,  with  /um>,  stnd  m,  with  Mrcs, 
be  will  immediatdy  and  most  forcibly  remember  tbat  Te  corresponds  to  1,  N< 
to  %  and  Me  to  3.  In  pnmouncing  Re  and  he,  he  will  remember,  instantane* 
ously,  that  R  is  the  last  letter  oi  four,  or  that  four  contains  four  letters  {  and 
that  L,  which  means  50  in  the  Roman  numeration,  must  mean  5  for  us,  if  we 
write  50  with  Arabic  characters,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  xero^ 
which,  by  its  very  name,  means  nothing  at  all  (lamghter).  It  will  be  the  same 
with  CH,  by  which  you  will  recollect  6  in  the  form  of  the  C.  But  who  could 
forget  that  the  articulation  Ke  is  the  figure  7 — so  much  like  a  key,  particularly 
if  you  place  a  small  zero  below  the  stroke,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  1  •  •  •  • 
Who  can  forget  that  '*  Fc,  or  F,  in  writing,  Lb  made  exactly  like  an  elongated 
BV^  or  that  Pe  is  precisely  like  an  inverted  93  (laughter  and  applause). 

42.  This  assertion  excites  your  mirthfolness — ^which  I  am  truly  happy  to 
witness,  for  ^  the  contented  heart  alone  smileth,"  as  Byron  says  in  one  of  his 
letters;  and  provided  I  never  cause  you  to  shed  any  other  tears  than  those  of 
joy,  I  shall  congratulate  myself  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  m 

43.  But  let  us  make  a  practical  experiment  of  the  never4ailing  power 

of  these  Mnemotechnic  analogies.  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me  by  reading  only 

once  the  table  of  analogies. 

•  ••••  ••••  • 


44.  Now,  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  sinHiitaneously  to  my  qoefftipM: 
Which  figures  correspond  to  the  articulations  Ps  and  Ss  1  .  •  •  . 
(Two  thousand  voices  answer)  Niks  and  Zero  !  (universal  loffghfer). 
Which  figures  correspond  to  articulations  Te  and  Fe  1  •  .  .  . 
(Two  thousand  voices).  Om  and  Eight!  (umversal  laughter). 
Which  figures  correspond  to  articulations  GHe  and  Ls  1  •  .  •  . 
(Two  thousand  voices).  Six  and  Fivb  !  (umvereml  laughter). 
Which  figures  correspond  to  arttcukttons  Ns  and  Me  1  ...  . 
(Two  thatmtnd  voices).  Two  and  Tubb  1 !  (umversal  Imughtsr). 
Which  corres — 
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(Whdt  dass  interrvpf^)  SEVEN  ff!  (Ikrfmii^  ap^amt^^-red^uibi 
cheers — indescriboMe  aniwMiiim), 

45.  Now,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  cam  the  proof  of  an  asaeitioa  be  more  readify, 
more  triumphantly  giTenl  (loud  appUtuse).  Yo«  ieetiist  the  oit/y  thing  whkk 
you  had  to  leam^  with  the  assistance  of  your  naturai  memory,  is  itself  accom* 
plished  by  the  pAilosophy  of  the  system,  and  already  known  to  you  all  without 
e^en  haying  studied  it !  (mirthfuinesi).  This  assertioik  may  seem  paradozicaly 
but,  nevertheless,  is  it  not  Ae  truth  1  (universal  mmrks  ef  approbatnn.) 

49*  Now  then  to  the  No.  VIII.  ai  the  same  page,  headed 


xroacBxrczjLnras  of  tbm  vbtt  BAxn>. 

This  title  will  at  first  appear,  I  know,  somewhat  neeromantical  j  but  this  will 
not  diminish,  in  the  least,  the  Mnemotechnk  importance  of  the  table,  which 
signifies  simply  this :  In  order  that  yon  may  be  able,  in  our  next  lecture,  to 
teD,  ex  abntpto,  which  ^ttrs  corresponds  to  any  givtn  number  among  the  oiis 
hundred  and  fifty-four  figures  of  the  Ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  the  Circumfer- 
ence of  the  Cirde  (that  **  great  experinent"  at  which  you  marvelled  so  much), 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  baptizey  if  I  may  say  so,  each  finger  of  your 
left  hand  with  the  name  of  each  figure,  from  1  to  9  (laughter).  That  is  to 
say — doubling  the  Utile  finger y  or  the  auricnlarj  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
you  will  call  it  one  ;  doubling  the  annular j  you  will  call  it  two  i  douMing  the 
medium^  you  will  caQ  it  trrbb  ;  doubling  the  indeXj  you  will  call  it  wpVR ;  ihen 
the  thumby  which  you  will  call  five  ;  uid  thus  is  completed  what  I  call  The 
First  Turn.  Now  then,  that  you  may  be  able  to  number  up  to  9,  upcm  the 
same  hand^  yon  must  use  again  the  auricular  for  six^  the  annular  for  seven  | 
the  medium  for  eigbt,  and  the  index  for  nine — this  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
Second  Turn,  and  you  see  that  the  necromantic  appearance  of  this  nomen- 
clature  is  not,  after  all,  so  cabalistic  (laughter).  Finally,,  since  we  have  gero 
in  our  basis  as  leader  of  the  corps,  you  will  simply  remember  that  when  we 
shall  reckon  hereafter,  concerning  the  ratiOy  with  the  assistance  of  this  <^  lefl 
hand  nomenclature,"  zero  must  be  constantly  struck  with  the  foot  before  any 
other  figure — but  as  this  is  only  to  be  used  in  our  next  lecture,  I  dismiss  the 
subject,  with  the  recommeniktion  that  you  practise  this  nomenclature  a  little, 
striking,  always,  zero  first,  and  then  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  9. 

47.  .  Peihaps  you  would  like  to  know  Uie  reason  why  I  have  put  Zero  brfore 
the  other  figures,  while  the  same  figure  is  uniformly  placed  last  in  all  arithme- 
tical enumerations  of  the  ten  digits  1  This  reason  may  appear  somewhat 
eccentric,  yet  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  it  is  not  altogether  unfounded ;  by 
which  you  will  also  see  that  a  thoitght  has  presided  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
system,  which  appear,  at  first,  of  the  least  significance.  What  was  there  in 
existence  before  the  creation  of  the  first  beingy — ^which,  of  course,  gave  origin 
to  the  No.  1 1  (suspecting  hilarity). 
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48.  Are  we  not  taugiittliat  Ck>d  created  diofinitittagftonMiA^  NofWy 
what  18  the  sjmhol  of  notkingl  Is  it  not  the  figure  Zero  ?  (Iwitgkttr).  U^ 
then,  one  U  the  sjmbd  of  the*^«i  thing  creo^  and  t^origiiiatedfcomiiortoij^, 
which  preceded  every  thing,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  then^  as  you  see,  it 
was  perfectly  rational  and  philosophical  for  me  to  put  zvao  b^6re  all  the  other 
figures  and  not  after  them  (/oud  laiughur  and  apptauee)* 


49.  But  to  proceed  with  the  suhject  of  our  immedktte  impiiries* — ^In  the 
pages  V«  and  VL  of  the  ^  Principles,"  you  perceive  a  series  at 

50.  General  and  Fundamental  Rules,  with  which  you  must  he  thoroughly 
acquainted  before  entering  upon  the  practical  applicatiane  of  the  system.  A 
couple  of  readings,  as  you  will  perceive,  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  master 
these  rules,  without  the  perfect  understanding  of  which,  you  cannot  possibly 
follow  the  developments  of  the  ^  principles  and  their  applications." 

51.  The  perfect  homogeneity  of  pronunciation^  in  the  French  language, 
did  not  require  a  single  rvle  of  exception  in  the  applicaticms  made  by  myself 
and  Paris  of  Feinaigle's  brilliant  idea  to  that  tongue. 

52.  But,  it  was  far  different  in  its  application  to  the  Englidb  language. 
The  innumerable  varieties  of  pronunciation  of  even  the  same  letter,  in 

identical  positions,  but  in  words  of  a  different  meaning,  (as  may  be  seen  in  these 
rules,  and  in  the  examples  of  No.  34  above),  render  it  unavoidable  to  have 
special  rules  for  certain  cases ;  hence  the  origin  of  these  *'  general  and  funda- 
mental rules."  You  will  be  conscious,  by  reading  them,  of  the  familiar 
knowledge  which  it  was  requisite  to  possess  of  your  torturing  language 
(laughter),  in  order  perfectly  to  adapt  to  it  the  system,  and  you  will  then  per- 
haps conceive  an  approximate  idea  of  the  Sisyphian  difficulties  and  fatiguing 
labors  I  had  to  accomplish,  after  only  two  years  acquaintance  with  your  lan- 
guage (complimentary  applause).  If  I  refer  to  this,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  what 
appears  much  like  genuine  egotism.  I  mention  this  fact  with  a  kind  of  pre- 
sentiment that  some  of  those  *'  dishonest  literary  shaiks,  who  can  live  only  at 
the  expense  of  others^  existences  and  productions,"  will,  doubtless,  upon  my 
increasing  popularity,  (thanks  to  your  unbounded  kindness  for  it),  (warm 
applatise),  and  the  unparalleled  success  of  my  lectures  on  the  system  (renewed 
applause),  will  doubtless,  I  say,  attempt  to  defraud  me  of  the  fruits  of  my  ardo^ 
ous  labors,  by  pretending  that  they  are  those  of  others,  upon  apparent  similar- 
ities, the  better  to  suit  their  vile  purposes.* 

53.  But  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  inquire  simply  whether  the  qrstem 
could  be  taught  in  any  other  language  with  these  rules  of  mine ;  and  whether 
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tHjother/ore^n  fyttfmbfiedupon  dw  sMne  origipd  primeipim  or  tJus  ccpqU 
IpossiUy  be  taught  tn  EngUik  withoat  the  special  MnfUnce  of  those  ^  ftmda* 
mental  rales,"  and  the  spMol  comtnteHau  of  itr  ^  first  faadanieiital  basis,'' 
and  its  denv^dtmafym  • .  •  •  Aad  than,  firom  the  sioqde  answer  that  the  aim* 
plest  common  sense  will  give  joa  upon  this  inquiry,  decide  &>t  yoorselvea 
upon  the  merits  of  suoh  base  pretensioos  (^ynpalhtiic  9fflmu$€). 

54.  At  the  bottom  of  page  VI.  of  the  ^'  Principles,"  you  will  find  some  rules 
under  the  head  of 

which  require  some  explanation,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two  lines  there  headed : 
ASGOMBNT,  or  reosous  and  importance  of  these  exceptions. 

55.  When  you  bec<Mne  acquainted  with  the  use  of  my  '*  Phreno-ltfnemo- 
technic  Dictionary,"  (without  the  assistance  of  which,  by  the  way,  you  cannot 
well  appiy  the  83rstem,  as  I  will  explain  hereafter),  you  will  see  that  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  word  containing  more  than  four  articulations^  la  wanted 
for  the  mnemonization  of  any  numerical /oc/,  and  indeed  there  are  no  dates 
having  Jive  figures ;  and  but  very  few  important  statistical  or  geographical  facts 
of  general  use,  containing  more  than  four ;  so  that,  any  available  means  by 
which  we  might  secure  a  greater  number  of  usable  words,  would  always  be  an 
improvement.  While  thinking  upon  this,  I  saw  that  the  English  language  con- 
tained an  immense  number  of  words  ending  with  the  syllables  ing,  and  tion, 
or  sioif,  when  pronounced  shun,  which,  through  a  frightful  reiterated  occur- 
rence of  the  articulation  Ne  or  2,  at  the  end  of  words,  which  might  not  oAen 
find  figures  to  suit  them,  since  their  number  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
words  ending  with  other  figures,  would  afibrd  too  many  repetitions  of  the  figure 
2,  and  thereby  considerably  impede  our  operations. 

56.  Consequently,  I  found  it  both  more  convenient  and  more  advantageous 
to  adopt  as  an  exception — purely  optional^  however — the  constant  suppression^ 
in  the  mnemonization  of  facts^  of  the  articulations  Ne,  or  2,  in  the  final 
syllable  of  all  words  ending  in  ing  and  tion  or  sign,  when  pronounced  shun, 
in  the  manner  explained  in  these  ad  lUntum  exceptions  in  the  *'  Principles." 

57.  By  so  doing,  a  great  number  of  wordrin  Uie  five  articulation  series,  can 
be  reduced  to  the  series  of  those  having  only  four. 

58.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  words  of  the  four  articulation  serieb, 
ending  in  tion  or  siou,  are  thus  brought  down  to  the  series  having  only  /Aree, 
•nd  that  those  of  the  same  nature,  in  this  latter  series,  are  lowered  also  to  the 
aeries  of  /too  articulationsy  and  so  on ;  but  this,  far  from  being  a  disadvantage, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  of  great  benefit  to  the  student,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a 
|re^  many  more  facts  to  be  mnemonized  with  only  three  figures  than  with 
foetr;  and  since  compound  vxn-ds  are  stiU  more  frequently  used,  the  greater 
mmber  of  short  words  we  have  at  our  disposal,  the  easier  wiU  be  the  compo- 
aitioB  of  words  and  phrases;  and  sm  this  exception,  universally  based  upon  a 
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tm^hrm  jrfm,  cttMt  ^^riguMta  omttmon^  or  erea  a  findow  of  berft«tki9^ 
Dothiag  can  prevent  ks  adoptioB.  Tet,  not  to  deviate  fron  the  ji^ihscphy  of 
the  system)  I  have  made  it  pnrefy  an  ad  libkum  one,  and  at  the  opiiou.  of  the 
atodent,  and  classifted  all  wtHrds  ending  in  ih(^qs  tiom  and  moiv,  in  their  j»r<»psr 
plau^  in  the  foody  of  the  dicticmary,  putting  at  its  end,  as  will  be  seen,  a  s^^ 
flmmt  contaimng,  t^ether^  all  tfae  words  coning  under  this  except*^;  so 
thnl  the  student  who  will  prefer  to  follow  my  advice  may  have  thenk,  at 
once,  aU  under  his  eye — and  those  who  will  not  submit  to  thia  rule,  may  nei 
complain  of  any  prevarication  in  the  strictly  philosophical  exposition  of  the 
m^hod* 

d9.  [H/^  Tou  will  please  to  remark,  however,  that  the  rule  c<mceming  inOi 
prescribes  that  the  n  be  universally  suj^essed  and  null,  whmner  it  i$  to  U 
found  BSFORX  the  articulation  6e  (hard)  ,*  whether  in  the  htginning^  in  the 
middle^  or  at  the  ^nd  of  words  \  and  that  the  exception  in  regard  to  tion  or 
siOK,  is  only  to  operate  at  the  end  of  words,  where  this  syUahle  is  pronounced 
like  shun. 

60.  Finally,  you  will  perceive  on  page  VII.  of  the  ^  Principles,^'  a  series 
oiworda  coming  under  each  rule  of  the  ^* fundamental  basis,''  the  ^'general" 
and  the  ^  ad  libitum  exceptions,"  and  which  are  headed, 

X. 

BOBKB  BZBB.OZMM. 

61.  Tou  are  particularly  requested  to  amuse  yourselves  hy  tranriating  those 
words  into  figures,  b  order  that  you  may  become  thoroughly  conversant  witk 
the  ruiu  and  prineiflu^  before  entering  into  the  more  important  applications 
of  the  i^stem.  In  case  of  embarasament  or  doubt,  in  your  process  of  transla* 
tion,  you  may  refer  to  a  tidde  cm  page  VH.,  containing  the  figures  correspond- 
ing to  all  the  words  of  the  rules^  and  which  is  headed 

Trmnslatloii  tf  TRTwds  nn  V nfo  7. 

(FOR  H£FER£NCB  IK  HOME  EXERCISES  DV  CASE  W  DOUET.) 
You  will  see  that  each  number  in  this  table  b  preceded  by  a  Hack  figure 
corresponding  to  the  various  head  numbers  of  Me  ndes  on  page  VII.    But  I 
recommend  you  to  look  at  these  figures  for  corroboration  of  your  trandatioEi 
and  not  for  reference. 

62.  Our  illustrations  of  the  subject  of  this  lecture  ending  here^the  tcqpios 
of  the  programme  being  exhausted — ^permit  me  now  to  conclude  with  some 
synthetic  advices  upon  what  you  will  have  to  do  until  we  meet  again,  and  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  some  other  sulyects  {do^  attention). 

63.  In  the  first  instance,  you  will  have  simply  to  master  the  *^ first  funio" 
mental  hasis^  and  its  analyses^  contained  in  the  first  page  of  the  principle^ 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  say  at  once  which  figure  corresponds  to  suck 
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«r  inch  an  articulation^  or  which  artkuIatioA  coireipondf  to  any  pven  figiM. 
A  passing  attention  is  merely  required  of  the  topics  contained  in  pages 
n.  and  m. 

^  iSfccond/y— Too  will  hare  to  pay  serions  attention  to  the  ^general  and 
fandamental  ruie$^*^  particularly  to  the  cotmecHvea  excepted  in  No.  3. 

Thirdly — ^You  must  put  into  figures,  before  any  thing  else,  and  as  often  as 
you  can,  the  chosen  words  which  are  above  those  of  the  r«/es  on  page  VTI., 
that  you  may  the  more  quickly  familiarize  yourselres  with  the  trandation  ct 
the  articulaiumi  miofigure$ — for,  as  you  will  perceire,  those  words  contain 
the  figures,  to  which  they  are  attached,  repeated  many  times,  that  you  may 
exercise  the  more  upon  them. 

Fourthly — ^Tou  must  accustom  yourself,  yrom  the  beginnings  never  to  call  a 
figure^  hereafter,  by  its  arithmetical  name  or  an  articulation  by  its  alphabetic 
cal  appellation*  Instead  of  one  1,  two  2,  three  B^four  ^^five  5,  six  6,  seven  7, 
eight  8,  nine  9,  and  zero  0  .  .  .  .  you  must  always  say — Se  0,  T«  1,  N<  2, 
Ms  3,  Be  4,  Le  5,  CHe  6,  Ks  7,  Fs  8,  and  Pe  9,  whenever  you  will  speak  of  a 
figure ;  and  instead  of  saying  letter  so  and  so,  you  will  always  say  articulation 
so  and  so,  of  word  or  syllable  so  and  so. 

64.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  your  kindness,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
if  hencrforward  jovi  would  do  the  system  the  justice  of  calling  it  *'  Mnsmo- 
TBCHNY,"  or,  still  better,  "  Pbbeno-Mnemoteghnt" — though  rather  a  long 
word — instead  of  ^*  Mnemonics  ;"  a  word  which  conveys  an  idea  so  unfavc^- 
aUe  to  a  system  like  ours,  if  we  consider  the  insignificance  of  the  numerous 
and  impracticable  systems  of  artificial  memory^  which  it  has  hitherto  designated. 

65.  And,  in  fact,  what  connecti<m  has  this  system  with  any  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  that  it  should  be  designated  by  the  same  appellation  1  Has 
it  any  thing  in  it  Fike  the  unintelligible  and  impractici^le  loe(U  and  symbolical 
theories  of  Simonides  and  Metrodoms  t 

No! 

66.  Has  it  even  any  thing  in  it  like  the  impracticable  and  imperfect  system 
of  Grey,  except  the  original  Idea  from  which  its  fundamental  basis  is  derived  % 

No! 

67.  Has  it  any  thing  like  the  unintelligible  sjrmbolical  localities,  and  imprac> 
licable  adaptations  of  Feinaigle  to  geographical  nomenclatures,  etc., — although 
the  basis  of  its  true  philosophy  is  derived  entirely,  as  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge once  more,  from  the  immortal  hint  originated  first  in  the  brain  of  that 
illustrious  man  1 

No! 

68.  Has  it  even  any  thing  like  the  litero-loco-numerical  system  of  Paris, 
except  in  the  apparent  adaptation  of  a  single  principle  (that  of  Feinaigle's  sub- 
fime  hiwt)  upon  a  similar  plan^  into  two  different  languages,  hostile  in  their 
genius,  and  as  much  opposed  upon  this  ground  as  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  t 
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69.  And  by  peimibg  the  viiiytieai  report  of  our  mtreductorj  leeture/  jnoa 
«i&  see  prooft  enough  of  thtie  ■■wrtiopi. 

70.  Now,  then,  whj  ihoold  we  eiy  ^  MDemoBicfy'' ani  qiplylo  a  0y^ 
Mj»/«M«iftr«peiiectimi,  a  iiasie  which  has  beea  hitherto  uaed  todesigiaate  syt- 
tem  of  the  moft  id[)furd  and  iin[»acticable  deflcripti^n — notwitbrtandiag  the 
l^h  iree<mimeiidalioiis^  the  jnoet  iliuitmat  mea  of  the  past^fwho  did  BOt 
laow  of  aay  hettero&ea  1  • .  {appr^lmtiotafjplausi).  And,  in  /act,  ladies  and 
gentiemeii,  if  joo  knew  aiieady  aU  the  beauties,  all  the  power,  and  all  the 
tveasores  contained  im  the  system,  which  I  have  osAy  begun  to  illustrate,  and 
could  jon  qpare  the  time  necessary  to  compaie,  at  length,  its  tesgec^YQ  merits 
with  the  unintelligible  impracticabilities  of  the  others,  you  would  see  that  the 
difference  emsting  between  tkU  and  thot  systems  (I^uis's  excepted,  in  his, 
Utmn-m/fuurical  mpplicatwmi\  is  exactly  in  the  aame  ratio  as  the  difference 
wUeh  exists  between  the  fair^  alabaster4)rowed,  rosy-cheeked  JSnad^fcmenti* 
nuuden  of  Circassia — and  the  tattoed-ebony-charcoal-smoked-jet-colored  imper- 
sonation of  ugliness,  of  the  blackest  latitudes  of  Africa,  (tmcofUrollabU  taiughter — 
hud  iqfplamtey., 

71.  We  will,  then,  hereafter,  say,  when  speaking 'Of  our  system, 

XMSMOTBOHMT, 

or,  still  better, 

PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNT, 
and  for  the  following  reasons,  namely: 

72.  By  Mnemot$ekn^  we  simply  understand,  according  to  the  Greek  ety* 
nMlogy,  tkeart  of  memory^  from  the  word  iH Hpr,  memory,  and  Ttxr^^  art. 

But  if  we  consider  that,  by  the  assistance  of  our  system,  a  person  will  be 
Me  to  leam  in  one  girenlapse  of  time,  a  kundred/oid  martfacti  than  his  not* 
Und  powers  of  memory  would  permit  him  to  leam  in  ten  lapses  of  time  of  the 
same  length,  it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  nine  lapses  of  time,  formeiiy  used 
in  the  aequieUion  9£  facts^  isay  now  be  employed  in  the  exclusive  cxdiivatum 
•f  the  Kiif  n,  either  1^  philosophical  inquiries,  or  historicai  readings,  oratorical 
escercises,  etc.,  etc.,  (Mnmated  upplmtee^  this  preposition  is  incontestible, 
(rmewed  applmm) ;  therefore,  then,  if  it  is  true,  as  it  is,  that  our  system 
aMows  us,  peremptorily,  in  its  results,  not  only  the  power  of  enriching  our 
swsiory  widi  unfithooMihle  treasures  of  knowledge  of  facte^  but  also  the  facilily 
of  cultiTating,  adorning,  strengthening  and  enriching  our  intellect  with  general 
infonnation,  which  we  couU  not  otherwise  gather  for  lack  of  time  elsewhere 
employed,  ought  it  not  consequentiy  to  be  baptized  with  a  name  indicative  of 
this  qualification,  to  wit: 


•TUtAAtidMta.  tIW.lls.UlL  tXhsYainiofAppeUat. 
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Phreno-Mnemotechny  1*  (<q>probMiUny 

For  if  Mnemolecbny  tigiufief  jMaAj  ^  the  ait  ^  ttieaioryy"  by  wUcfc 
b  understood  the  orr  of  t mprovingr  or  cnlimttmg  tht  memory,  by  ^'  Phreno* 
Hneinoteclmy»''  we  will  a«  inteliigiliily  nndentiud  *^the  art  of  iiiq>foyiiig  or 
cttltiyatiBg  the  memory  and  the  miiid ;"  the  word  pkreno  from  4>^,  aigaify" 
ing  mind ....  (applmtH). 

73.  The  foregoing  reason  h  inwtk  rathur  from  the  ooowqiteiicea  of  tfacf 
lystem  than  from  the  system  itself.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  another  aad 
still  more  philosophical  one,  drawn  from  the  rery  nature  of  the  system. 

All  preceding  systems,  some  parts  of  Paris's  being  excepted,  have  beea,  ai 
you  are  all  aware,  but  so  many  mrbitrary  methods  of  wuchametdly  improviq^ 
ttie  memory ;  ours,  on  the  contrary,  as  you  well  know,  is  founded  upon  a  purelj 
philosophical  basis,  and  operates  throu^  the  inieUeetutd  and  not  the  mecAanical 
action  of  the  mind ;  we  may,  consequently,  weH  call  it  tiie  ^*  inteUectual 
method  of  improving  the  memory" — ^which  is  also  plainly  sigaified  by  the  woci 

Phreno-Mnemotechny  {applau$e)» 

74.  At  all  ey^viM^  I  shall  be  most  happy  that  a  certain  "  great  Hellenist,'' 
and  ^  aiuAor"  of  a  great  many  *'  original"  compoattione  in  Latm  and  in  Greeks 
would  suggest  a  "happier"  and  ^^more  intelligihle  compound,"  in  a  shorter 
word,  and  one  better  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language. — ^It  is  true, 
I  had  almost  forgotten  (!)  it),  that  I  did  not  learn  my  Greek  by  the  "  copy- 
righted bodes,"  and  ''patent  system,"  (exquisite  though,  after  all)  of  the  leametf 
''Xenophoo,"  and  indefatigable  modem  Xalxemgog  (^^komeric  laughter*^). 

In  conclusion,  I  will  suggest  a  last  reason  why  we  should  insist  upon  the 
word  "Phreno-Mnemotechny,"  although  not  tet  to  be  found  in  existbg 
lexicons)  Aim^  Paris  calls  Ins  system  "Mnemotechnyi"  ours^  you  will  see, 
particularly  in  its  brilliant  applications  to  Astronomy,  nomenoktureSi  prose, 
poetry,  and  languages, — applications  of  which  Puis  hai  never  dreamed-— oun^ 
I  say,  beii^  bx  improved  upon  Paris's,  must  be  distinguished  by  an  anfTMtrf 
appellation  !  (unanimous  approbation). 

75.  Here  we  will  close  our  observations  tpon  this  Jb's^  lesson  !  Provided  jmA 
grant  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  idiare  of  attention  which  I  have  required 
of  you,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  my  engagements  to  you,  you  will  soosi 
decide  ex  professo^  even  in  our  next  lecture,  whether  the  aystem  which  I  havo 
the  honor  of  unfblding  and  illustrating  to  you,  deserves  the  unjust  and  ungoi- 
erous  appellation  of  "  humlmg^^  I  At  aD  events,  if  it  be  a  "  Atim4«g,"*I  pledge 
myself  to  prove  to  you,  that  it  n  a  most  magnificent — a  most  sublime  humbug  I 
(thundering  and  deafening  rounds  of  t^laus&^nextinguiskaUemirti^ulnoesJ) 
•  •••  •  ••••• 

•        •••#•#«• 

•  The  reaider  It  Sniited  to  tee  a  Bote,  m  Um  opinioD  of «  «  grm^  HeUcnist  on  Uiis  "  fucoopM- 
kMlbb*' (I ! !)  wotd,  ia  tho  yie&tory  BMM  sT  ay «"  SkUiMry.'^ 
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REPORTER'S  REMARKS. 


Tub  lectanr  hafing  added  to  tbeat  oondodiDC  wwdi,  that  he  weidd  be  ready,  at  any  dae 
1)etwaea  dikand  OMiKzt  lectare,to  leftnd  thepriee  of  histkiMt  to  any  maaba  who  woald 
ieehure  himeelf  dhwartifteid  with  thk,  and  dbtraetfU  of  the  eabaeqaeat  ketvee,  hb  wocde  want 
net  with  repeated  and  muimoai  applanee,  inficathre  of  ftr  mofe  thui  mere  it1rtwi1o»  oft  the 
part  of  hb  aadlflooe.  Indeed,  H  woold  be  qoite  a  afficolt  tadi  for  the  reporter  to  ghre  erea  a  fldnt 
idea  of  the  good  hnmor,  the  erident  eigna  of  satisfiictioDy  deep  hMereet  and  attentioB,  whkh  pra- 
Tafled  among  the  aodleoee  daring  the  whole  of  this  first  lectare.  At  the  condoskm,  the  IViftwsr 
was  immediately  surroonded  by  a  host  of  anditorS|  pressfaig  hfan  on  erery  side  with  the  wumesc 
testimonials  of  their  satisfaction,  and  congratulating  him  npon  his  brilliant  snoeess  in  convindng  all 
of  the  aimpUdty  and  phUosophical  ingendty  of  that  part  of  the  programme  of  his  lectores  whkh 
he  had  unfolded  with  soch  convindng  offset.  Some  dwelt  upon  whai  they  could  already  foresee  of 
the  merits  of  his  system ;  others  upcm  the  altogether  novel  style,  mixed,  as  it  was,  with  wit  and 
humor,  wliioh  characterized  Ikis  exteoq^iore  delivery ;  and  others  upon  the  astonidiing  fluency,  pre- 
cision, and  correctness  of  proniawrfatten,  with  wiiich  he  expressed  hiF  ideas  in  a  language  so  new  and 
etrangetohim.  The  lecture  had  been  coadaded  more  tlian  half  an  hour,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  aaffience  were  still  beaiegiBg  the  lecturer,  and  were  only  exctaided  frcnn  the  chyrA  by  t*  ^ 
extinetioa  of  the  lights. 
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THK  MHGuam  i.AiicnrAcaB  Hf  FAanctTLAK, 


FIRST  TVNDAMENTAL   BA8I8. 


Ataurfeaf 


D7^  Se.   Te.   Ne.  Me.   Se.   Le.  She.      Ee.      Fe.  Pe. 

ID^  Ze.  De Je.  Zhe.  Ghe,    V«.  Be. 

DI?"  Ce. ^      ..     Che.      Que.*  Phe.  .. 

(D-O.    1.    2.   9.    ^    &.    e.        7.      S.   9. 
nrNTHEnc  vobmuul. 


Sataa   niAy   relish   ftttt  i^le. 


•  and  C  befoM  «,•,«,  m  in  OAp,  CMt,  Cof,  Cupid, 
and  Cb  hud,  m  in  CHAncter.  Cnonn,  CAteoMumMiy 
,ar CHKnnlii»  CHEOOokgy,  CHBMtiBn. 


▲aalyiii  of  the  ririt  VnBdameBtal  Baiii. 

ciompovxn  A&TzouxiAnoirs : 

Xe — is  iomeiiwus  a  compound  ofKe  and  So,  or  of  Ke  and  She.* 
Che— |MtrtfaA:et  very  slightly  of  Te  a»</  She,  ^  nor  enofig^A  A>  k  <fe- 

eomposed  into  two  artictdatums.^ 
Je--also  partakes  very  slightly  ofDe  and  Zhe,  hut  not  enough  to  he 

dsctmpoeed  into  two  arHculaiions.* 


{Bavins  no  nummiad  tmhu,} 

A,    E,    I,    O,    U. 


W«.    H*.    T*. 

axes  v«zo«s. 


We  with  any  sound  is  nullj  as  in  wire^  womany  wAeoT,  when^  etc 
He  with  any  souiul  is  nuU^  as  in  house^  home^  huwtanity^  etc. 
Te  with  any  sound  is  null^  as  in  you^  yff^^y  yeoaumy  yoke^  etc 
AsGTJMSifT. — Nature  of  these  letters, — ^reasons  for  the  ezcepttcm. 


*  See  evplaimUoo  at  Roles  2, 9,  and  lO,  of  page  7. 


Emntp  Mc^Bf  to  tlM  Aet  of  Connew,  in  tlie  tow  1844,  br  FRANCIS  FAUVEL'GOUItAUlS 
in  the  Cleik*t  Oflko  of  the  INrtriot  Coott  of  the  Soothen  DMrfet  of  New  Toilc. 

Itr  The  lenrtMesiien  of  any  portion  of  the  "FrnduMolal  Buk,''  without  wfltlni  permiwion  ftoa  the 
Aothoc,  !•  ■tifeUy  pwhihiHd  j  sad  any  Tiolstiea  of  the  oopj-fight,  will  raliiect  the  putiei  t•tfaepena^ 
lies  of  the  lew. 
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AaalFsit  of  th«  •imyle  Sosads: 

A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 

(lliiriiif  a#  nrnm  trini  vakie,) 


A — a«  m  maU  or  rote,  • 
E — at  in  meeting  or  need^ 
I— -«8  in  JoieMi  or  t  db/,  • 
O — fts  in  om/  or  /K>^y    • 
U — em  in  tmiveree  or  tmtbm 


A — as  in  wutthematie  or  fliai#. 
E — as  in  meridian  or  wuikod. 
I — as  in  itinerary  or  Maqgfs. 
O — as  in  aetrich  or  koi. 
U — as  in  utmoei  or  tcrgpoicy. 


A — as  in  small  or  co//, 
E — ^as  in  mess  or  best. 
I — as  in  bird  or  siift^ 
OO — as  in  too  or  roor. 

(H»inf  fJW  IMK  jrMNmeid^um  at  in  M<  Fnmeh  tmtgnage,) 


ON — as  in  fonts  and  ^oni. 
Tm — as  in  dunce  nnd  punch, 
ysJT — as  in  mud  and  hermit. 


AN — as  in  Bangor  and  Bawier. 
sii — as  in  amen  and  endeavour. 
w — as  in  interior  and  infidel. 

Abgumbnt  :— How  to  prore  a  nasal  sound  1— Demonstration 

ooMvovan  somros  ob.  BxraeBovos. 

{Haifing  no  numerical  value,) 

aa,  ae,  ai,  ao,  au,     •     .     •     •      |      ia,    ie,   ii,    io,    iu. 

^a,  ecy  ei,  eo,  eu,  .    .    •    •    .    !      oa,   oe,  oi,   oo,   on. 

ua,  uoi  ui,  tto,  uu. 

IV. 

UHlVJUUMLa  VMMKOU  SOirifBS. 

a,  ^,  dy  i,  6,  o,  Qy  60,  oen,  on,*— an,  en,  in,  on,  un* 

iNTmoDrcTOET  A&OVMBNT. — ObJMt  loT  which  the  tabeeriban  to  the  eoarte  are 
imited  la  a  private  class :  fp-not  to  listen  to  the  delivery  of  what  ii  generally 
ealled'  a  lecture,  bat  to  receive  a  verbal  explanation  of  my  Phreno-Mnemotechnic 
ininciples,  and  pat  the  same  into  practice.^ — Origin  of  Mnemonics.  Simonides. 
Herodotas  on  Memphis.  Feinagle.  Br.  Gray.  Paris.  Paavel-Goaraad.  Ex- 
amination and  practical  opplication  of  Feinagle^  System.  Its  impracticabUity 
demonstrated — ^Tribute  of  homage>  notwithstanding,  sovereignly  dae  to  his  happy 
genius.  Basis  of  his  fame :  ia  what  oonaista.  jf)r.  Gray's  pretended  improve^ 
ments  on  Feinagle.  Impracticability  of  hie  System  likewise  demonstrated.  Anec- 
dote of  the  Irish  weigher.  £xamiAation  of  Paris'  system.  Where  He  and  I 
agree,  and  where  we  disagree. 

*  NoEMAL  Akgumekt. — Formatkm  of  Langaages,  aniversally.  Formation  of 
words;  consonants  and  vowels;  their  irrational  pronanciatioa  and  names.  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Cow^itotUion  and  Decompoeitum  of  words  into  Articulations  and 
SoiTNDs  radically  demonstrated.  How  to  distinguish  the  articulatumt  from  the  eounde. 
Division  of  articolations  into  primitivt^nd  correlative.  Compound  articulations. 
Division  of  Soonds  into  simple  and  compound.  Simple  English  sounds.  Bemi-artica- 
lated  sounds ;  natore  of  these  articulations ;  exceptions  concerning  them.  Reason 
of  the  exceptions.  The  Synthetic  formula.  Its  immediate  and  everlasting  impres- 
sibility  upon  the  mind.  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  analogies  between  the  alphabetic 
col  signs  of  the  articulations,  or  Utters,  and  the  numerical  equivalents,  or  figures. 
MoMenclatare  ct  the  left  kamd.  Aaalysis  of  the  simple  eosmds.  En^^h  nasals. 
Compound  loaadi  or  d^thongt.    Univenal  French  soonds  and  nasals. 
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KXAMPLEB  OF  NULLITY  OF 


SOWDS  XV  ^OITO&BS. 

{For 

HmiBxercim.) 

Aaroft,            «,  «,  re,  ne,  •  •  • 

42 

Iowa,  ....  i,  o,  we, 

••!• 

.SuMfi,             •,»#,&,*«,... 

20 

Iodine,  .  •  •  i,  o,  db,  ne,  •  •  • 

1% 

iBohis,           »9  o,  /«,  «e,  •  •  • 

50 

Otaheite,  •  .  o,  De,  he,  ^   •  •  • 

11 

Aorta,            a,   o,  re,  fe,  .  .  • 

41 

Union,  .  .  .  u,  ne,  o,  ne,  .  .  . 

22 

Oatra{,A,        on,  <«,  re,  g«,  •  .  . 

146 

Mount,  •  .  me,  oil,  ne,  ^, .  .   . 

321 

Europeai),  .  ea,  re,  jE?e,  ne,  •  •  • 

492 

Ahout,  .  .  .  tt,  ^  on,  re,  •  .   . 

91 

aGrul/tly  of  ^OIT  to  «rords. 

XTnllity  of  B  ia  wwda. 

Whim,  .      .  we,    «»e, 

.    3 

Humanity,  hu,  i»e,  ne,  <e,  .  .  • 

321 

Woman,     .  we,    f»e,    ne,  .  .  • 

32 

Hermit,   .     he,  re,  f»e,  re,  .  .  . 

431 

Wig,  ....  we,   ghe, 

.    7 

Household,  he,  «e,  /e,  cfe,   .  .  • 

051 

Why,   .  .  .  we,    he, 

How,  •    .  he,    •  • 

V. 

EXAMPLES  OT  VALUE  OF 

Mvirm 

PBIMITITE.  CORRBLATITB. 

Identical.  IdenHcaL 

Saucy,  Ice-house,     •••.••  00 •  Hfuzza,  hazy, 

Tight,  thought, 11 Deed,  dead. 

Nun,  ninny, •22 

Mime,  mummy,  •  •     •    •         «    •     33 

Rare,  roar, 44 • 

Lily,  loyal, 55 

Showish,  shyish, 66 Jewish,  judge, 

Cake,  cook,        -    .    T7  ......    .   Going,  agog, 

Fife,  fief,         •    •  88     .        ...      Vive,  heayy-Tow, 

Pipe,  pope, 99  •    ...    *    •  Bahy,  bob. 


Fl* 


WITH 
PRIMmyES  AUD  CORRELATIVES. 


Siae,  Ti(fy,  (JV\f9»,  Mimej  Rarty  Lt/y,)  ShowysTeu;,  Kingy  Five,  FeW'ba^ 
0e,;9t.  te,A.  (ne,iie.  rm^me.  re,re.  le,it.)     she,/e*         ke^gAt*  fe,i^  pM^« 
00.      11       22.       Stt.      44.      H.         66.  77         88.         M 
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ni. 


cziftiag  botweoi  the  alphaittical  stgtu  of  the  articulatioiuiy  or  letters^  and  the 
numericti  equivalmiSf  or  figures. 

8 —  or  se,  18  the  first  articulation  of  the  word  Cipherj        •        •         O 

t—  or  te>  it  written  with  one  single  stroke^  like  No.  I,       -         -          1 

n^  or  ne,  k  written  with^tpo  itrokesy  like  the  Roman  No*  IL,        •      3 

in-  or  me,  is  written  with  three  strokes^  like  the  Soman  No.  III.,     •     3 

r^  or  re,  is  the  fourth  letter  of  word /our,  wh'h  also  cont'ns  4  letters,  4 

1 —  or  le,  in  the  Soman  numeration  is  50,  (L)  which  No«  contains  5,  6 

eb-or  Cbe,  the  analogy  is  hetween  the  form  of  the  letter  C  and  figure,  6 

Ic-  or  ke,  the  analogy  is  between  the  form  of  a  key  and  the  figure,     7 

f—  or  fe,  is  made,  in  hand- writing,  (V)  like  an  elongated  8,       •       8 

P-"  or  pe,     is  pteeiaeljr  like  an  laTened  9, 9 

Aroument. — ^Impressibility  of  these  analogies,  although  ineonqilete  in  some 
Demonstration  by  practical  and  immediate  application* 


voieouro&AvumB  or  nm  ubvv  baxd. 

FIRST  TURN.  SECOND  TURlf  • 

Auricular,       •       •       «       «  1  j  Auricular,       .       .       «  «     6 

Annular,    •       «       •       •        *  ^1  Annular,     •       .        •  •         7 

Medium,       •       •       •       -       *  ^  i  Medtum^        •       •       •  •     8 

Index,       «       •       •       .       .  4J  Index,       •        •        •  «         9 

Thumb, 5 1  Thumb,       .       •        •  .     lO 

Zbro,  constantly  with  the  foot. 

h  ailimj  irg.-!-4)emonstration,  by  practical  a^lication,  of  the  Fhreno-Mne* 
uoleohiiie  utility  of  this  nomenclature. 
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IX. 


1— Ay  E,  ly  O,  V,  Wy  H,  Yy  haTe  bo  bu* 
meiical  Talae. 

t*— X  is  alwmys  reeolTed  into  two  urHeuia- 
tUm$ :  SMueUmet  it  is  iato  ke  and  #e,  as 
in  oxTGEir,  or  examflk,  which  mnst  be 
translated  he,  «e,  g^,  ne,  or  7062 ;  and 
k€y  9€,  me,  pe,  U,  or  70895.  And 
sometimes  it  is  resolred  into  the  articu- 
lations ke,  the,  as  in  luxubt  and  anx- 
iously^ which  are  prononneed  le,  ke^ 
y  eke,  re,  or  6764 ;  and  ne,  ke,  ehe,  te,  U, 
or  27605.  117'  But  in  words  beginning 
with  X,  as  in  Xenophon,  Xanthippns, 
Jtc.y  it  retains  only  one  articolationy 
which  is  ze*  Xenophon  is  pronounced 
in  English  as  Zenophon,  xe,  ne,fe,  ne, 
or  0282. 

t — ^The  connectives,  and,  or,  in,  rf,  for, 
em,  Ike,  to,  aty  on,ae,  than,  from,  vfith, 
thimf^,  by,  are  nerer  translated,  wh^re 
ftrand  in  any  forranku  The  same  mle 
is  extended  to  the  three  words,  ie,  woe, 
kae,  (of  the  verbs  to  bs  and  to  have,) 
wbidk  words  are  nnll  ia  every  ease. 

4— S)  after  an  apostrophe  in  the  poeeeeeive 
euee,  is  never  traiulated ;  thus,  God's 
LAW  is  simply  gA«,^,2«,  or  715  {  mar's 
DiJTY,  me,  ne,  de,te,  or  8211 ;  Jtc. — 
The  same  mle  is  extended  to  S  on  the 
third  person  eingulur  of  verbs  |  thus, 
TncB  fXiBS,  nwst  be  translated  te,  me, 
fe,  le,  or  1885;  man  Bima,  bm,  ne,  re, 
BS,  or  8242;  «tc. 

6— Tr,  although  siadlar  In  pronuneiatioB 
to  ss,  in  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of 

words,  such  BB  TmNK,   VAITH,  BIBTH, 

Im.,  Mr  to  zb,  as  in  Logmriihme,  al- 
^^^^(^9  ^'9  ^^Vh  however,  coBStaatly 
the  value  of  /•  or  1.  Thos,  micx  is 
te,  ke,  or  17;  faith,  fe,  /«,  or  81 ; 
BIBTH,  be,  re,  te,  or  941 ;  logabithms, 
U,  gke,  re,  te,  me,  ee,  or  574130 ;  and 
ALTHotJOH,  le,  te,  or  51. 
4— In  an  words  where  two  iDsirncAL 
tSTTZBs  come  together,  such  as  in 
matter,  pepper,  correlative,  Jtc.,  the 
two  articulations  are  always  eouBtad 
Bd  a  stBg^  articulBtioB  t  thus,  mattxb 
10  '  V 


is  translated,  ms,  fo,  rs,  or  314$  ro. 
'lAy  P*9  P*>  ^^9  or  994 ;  cobbblativb, 
ke,  re,  le,  te,  ve^  cft  74518^  and  the 
same  where  the  two  articulatioBS  tr« 
1M,  mm,  bb,  dd,  &e.,  &c. 

7— N.  B.  But  if  the  two  similar  letters 
are  proBouneed  wkh  two  distiaet  soands 
to  the  ear,  such  as  in  suoqbst,  where 
the  first  o  is  sounded  like  gibe  (tng.), 
and  the  second  lilce  je  (jest),  or  as  in 
AocnixNT,  where  the  first  c  is  sounded 
like  ke  (ne),  and  the  secoad  like  e,  (ce), 
then  the  double  letter  in  such  cases 
will  always  equal  two  dietinct  articn" 
latione.  Thus,  suooxst,  and  accident, 
with  all  their  derivations,  will  be 
ttBBslated,  the  first  by  ee,  gke,  je,  ee,  te, 
or  07601 ;  and  the  second  by  ke,ee,  de, 
ne,  te,  or  70121. 

8 — IST  The  same  rule  is  api^ied  to  com- 
pound words  having  two  ^mikur  letters 
separated  by  a  hyphen;  thas^  kav- 
PAiNTEB  will  give  IBS,  ys^-pt,  ne,  te, 
re,  or  39-9214;  book*«bkpjeb,  be,  key 
ke,  pe,  re,  or  97-794.  The  application 
of  this  rule  will  be  still  more  obvious 

in     SHIB^BUILDBB,    1C4P-BIH>IB,     JbC., 

which  give  for  the  first,  dU,  jm»4s,  ie, 
de,  re,  or  69-9514 ;  and  for  the  second 
me,  pe,'be,  ne,  de,  re^  «r  Z9,-0%14, 
4bo. 
9 — ^ToB^  in  all  words,  as  watchman,  match, 
JhUchf  he^p  is  alwBys  tnmslated  as  a 
eimple  articulation  for  che,  and  not  te, 
ektf  far  €&,  or  the  artieBlatiBB  dks,  ah. 
sorbs  totaUy,  in  this  case,  the  aiticulap 
tioB  or  letter  <#;— thus,  watcbmah 
win  give  che,  nee,  ne,  or  682|  match, 
nee,  Ae,  or  36 ;  dutch,  de,  dU,  er  16, 
&e. 

10 — ^07'Dg,  falls  of  course  naturally  \kndtt 
the  same  rule,  as  in  wxdob,  xDOEy  or 
JUDOS,  which  will  give,  the  first  je 
singly,  or  6 ;  the  second  /•  siMpIy,  or 
6;  and  the  third,  je,  je,  or  6^;  forttB 
is  the  eorr^Btiveof  TBI  and  «b  soU, 
or  je,  the  correlative  of  cbb. 

II— WhoB  tbaartieulatioBS  or  lellBre  C,  8, 
•Bd  Z,  souad  to  the  obt  like  mm,  or 
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zHXy  Boeh  tf  in  ocean,  associate,  Asia, 

ISSUE,  SUOAE,  &Co  or  MEASURE,  HOSIER, 

AZUEE,  &.c.,wliich  are  pronounced  exact- 
ly as  if  they  were  written,  a$heany  atO' 
$himte,  ^thia,  M%e,  ghugary  meazkurt, 
hozhiery  azhure,  &.C.,  in  this  case  C,  S, 
and  Z  will  ahrays  be  translated  as  she, 
or  ZHE;  thus  OCEAN  will  give  Me,  ne, 
or  62;  associate,  se,  the,  U,  or  061 ; 
Asia,  thty  or  6 ;  issue,  the,  or  6 ;  su- 
olm,  the,  gh€,  T9,  or  674,  4^  and 
MEAtuEE,  Mf,  zhe,  re,  or  364 ;  hozieb, 
jrfk«,  rB,  or  64  {  akueb,  xke^  re,  or  64, 

12— T,  before  lA,  ie,  io,  iu,  (wben  the  ac- 
cent is  not  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  pveoe- 
ded  by  8,)  becomes  also  eqttmlent  to 
Artiealation  she  ;  th«i,  satiate  gives 
•f,  ahe,  te,oT  061 ;  patience,  pe,  ehe, 
IK,  M,  or  9620;  eatio,  r«,  t^  mr  46; 
GTMATiuii,  ae,  9M,  dU»  me,  or  0363. 

13— fi7*WheA  the  aooeiU  k  «pom  the  T,  it 


retains  its  natural  sound,  though  fol 
lowed  by  the  same  letters  as  above; 
thns  satiety,  gives  9e,te,ie,or  Otl. 
Whenever  T  is  preceded  by  S  the  ac- 
cent is  generally  upon  it,  and  its  natural 
sound  maintained;  thus,  Cheist-ian 
gives  ke,  n,  et,  te^  ne,  or  74912;  best- 
ial,  he,  96,  te,  le,  or  9015. 
14 — ^Finally,  T  before  U  retains  also  con- 
stantly its  natural  value,  although  it 
seems  to  partake,  in  a  small  degree,  of 
the  nature  of  articulation  che.  Thus, 
If  ATUEB,  grres  ne,  te,  re,  or  2 1 4 ;  obitv- 
UAET,  be,  te,  re,  or  914;  matuutt,  me, 
U^  re,  ie,  or  3141,  &c. 
N.  B.  De,  being  the  correlative  of  te, 
the  same  rule  applies  to  it  when  before 
I  and  u ;  although  it  seems  to  partake 
also  somewhat  the  sound  of  ge.  Thus, 
VEEBVES  gives  ve,  re,  de,  re,  or  8414; 
80Li>i£E,«e,M,i(e,reyor0514;  Iwian, 
us,  de,  us,  or  212,  Itc 


AD  ujMvuis  sxos  wxom. 


A— It7*N  before  o,  in  the  syllable  nro,  as 
in  snvome,  dancino,  mingi.ino,  4te., 
EQMt  Mt  be  translated.  Thus,  in 
suromo  we  will  have  ee,  gke,  gke,  or 
077,  iastead  of  ee,  ne,  ghe,  Nx,  ghe,  or 
02727.  DAUcnra  will  give  ^  ne,  se, 
ghe,  or  1207,  instead  of  ^  ne,  sc,  ne, 
ghe,  or  12027}  and  In  MiNOLnto  we 
wfll  flad  nte,  ghe,  ie,  ghe,  or  3757, 
inHeacI  of  me,  ne,  gAe,  ^  wOf  ghe,  or 
827527. 

IT'N.  B.  te  iPonU  where  the  n  aad  6  are 
separated  by  the  syllabic  division,  as  in 
ouTttBR,  which  gives  ;e,  ns,  Je,  re,  or 
6204,  tk%  rale  of  eoorso  is  mot  appli- 
caoio* 

AmavMENT:  reasons,  and  importance  of  the 
pttoeding  rule.* 

B-— ICT'te  Axx  words  enosvo  by  a,  i,  o,  n, 
or  t,  I,  o^  N,  as  in  miseton,  parti/ton, 
cvatioii^  attenftON,  eorronoM^  IU.,  the 
final  articulation  ne  must  not  be  trans- 


lated, and  the  won  or  tion  wHl  in- 
ftariablf  be  eqmioaimU  io  sos  or  6. 
Thns,  MisioK  wUl  give  me,  ehe,  or 
36,  instead  of  me,  ehe,  ne,  or  362; 
petition,  pe,  ie,  s^  or  916,  instead  of 
jM,  ie,  ehe,  ne,  or  9162;  Ef  AstoN,  oe, 
-  xhe,  or  86,  instead  of  ve.  zhe,  ne,  or 
862;  ATTENTION,  te,  «€,  Me,  or  126, 
instead  of  ^  ne,  ehe,  ne,  or  1262;  con- 
EOBtON,  ke,  re,  zhe,  or  746,  instead  of 
Ire,  re,  zhe,  vm,  or  7462,  lie. 

AmooMENT  s  reasons  and  importance  of  the 
foregoing  rule.  • 

C^-a7*N.  B.  But  the  student  must  remem- 
beTf  that  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to 
words  ENDING  by  tieth  or  eUm,  and  that 
to  the  sylables  <Km  or  aion  found  in  ^e 
middle  or  at  the  besrinning  of  words, 
the  rule  is  not  applieablc;  thut,  ms- 
sioNAET  must  be  translated  me,  ^U,  ne, 
re,  or  3624;  pstitionse,  fe,  ie,  ehe, 
NE,  su,  or  916249  Ite. 


N»  B«— The  Stvdent  will  find  al  the  end  of  the  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Dictionary  a 
fS^ppUwmU  eontaining  all  tike  words  belonging  to  the  firet  fart  of  the  Dictionary  which 
ve  under  tho«e  ad  l^tum  nUcs.  *  The  reasons  of  these  two  rules  has  been  to  bring 
doum  to  the  series  offimr  arUculaUmi  words  a  great  many  words  belonging  to  the  five 
ertteiition  series,  and  which  are  very  seldom  used,  as  there  are  very  few  dates  or  facU 
haviBf  §k^f  fi§Bret. 

VI 
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tt3*^V«iw/(ire  the  friiowing  wardi  imofigmet. 


0. — Sati9factory, 
1.— Te-totaler,    - 
2. — ^Nooagesimaly    - 
3. — ^Marmora  sea, 
4. — Rarity,  rare, 

0. — Zoziimrs, 

1. — ^Dodecahedron,    • 

6. — Oinger, 

Rulb2. 
10. — Oxygen. 
11^ — ^Example. 
12. — Luxury. 
13. — ^Anxiously. 

RtrLB4. 
14  —God's  Law. 
15. — ^Man's  duty. 
16.— Time  flies. 
17. — ^Man  nms. 

RitlbS. 
18.--Think. 
19.— Faith. 
20.— Broth. 
2 1 . — Logarithms. 

RvLB  6. 
22.— Matter. 
23.— Pepper. 
24. — Correlative. 
25. — ^Mummy. 


Rule  A. 
58. — Singing. 
59« — ^Dancing* 
60. — ^Mingling. 
61. — Jingling. 


5. — ^Lilliputian, 
6. — Chipachet,    - 
7. — Quick-silver,    - 
8.— Fair-fifer,      - 
9. — ^Peripatetic, 

7.— KmgAgag,    - 
8. — ^Virificator, 
9.-*-Bomhardment, 


Rulb7. 
26. — Suggest. 
27. — ^Accident. 
28. — Snecess. 
29. — ^Accept. 

RlTLB  8. 

30. — ^Map-painter. 
3 1 . — ^Book-keeper. 
32. — Ship-builder. 
33. — ^Map-binder. 

RlTLB  9. 

34. — Watchman. 
35.— Match. 
36  —Dutch. 
37.— Catcher. 

RlTLB  10. 
38.— Wedge. 
39-— Pledge. 
40. — kludge. 
41. — ^Hedge. 


Rule  B. 
62. — Mission. 
63. — ^Petition. 
64. — Evasion. 
65. — ^Attention. 


RVLB  11 
42. — Ocean. 
43.-^Assocmte. 
44. — ^Aznre. 
45. — ^Measure. 

RlTLB  12. 
46.— Satiate. 
47. — ^Patience. 
48.— Ratio. 
49. — Gymatinm. 

Rt7LB  13. 
50.— Satiety. 
51. — Christian. 
52.— Bestial. 
53. — Christianity. 

RttlbU. 
54. — ^Nature. 
55. — Obituary. 
56  .—-Maturity. 
57. — ^Picture. 


RlTLB  C. 

66. — ^Missionary, 
67.— Petitioned. 
68. — CondttionaL 
69.— Petitioner. 
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(FCm  REFERENCE  IN  HOME  EXERHSES  IN  CASES  OF  DOUBT.) 
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JOHN    INMAN,    ESQ., 


BIB  HIST   3.    lSil¥M®ll©p    I8St»f 


THIS    X.£CTIJK£   1% 


WITH    PERMTSSTON, 


tttptct  full  I    9ttircift«, 
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SECOND    LECTURE 


^ 


REPORTER'S  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Bmc»  I3ie  Grsi  leiHui^j  a^rcrnt  himdred  Additiooiit  tk^U  ba^ff  hem  bioedj  aod  the  cIIH| 
vhkh  HC5W  eicwds  f«)o  /Aoufond  memberSf  b^mg  too  Inrgfl  to  be  comfortably  seated  in  tb^ 
Broadwajr  TabercMictej  tbe  P^of^isor  wns  obll^di  for  the  betlei  accomniodition  of  Ms  imdkiic«i 
tn  dirJdfl  the  general  class  into  two  sepamte  ooe»;  Ibe  one  comp<i«ed  of  all  the  subscrfben 
fesidiag  in  the  lowuf  port  of  the  cily — the  course  la  ha  coDtmued  for  them  in  the  leciure-room  of 
fhA  "  C^ton  fTan,*''  and  the  other  of  all  the  "  up-lowa"  aibacrib«rs— the  Jectores  to  take  plMse  In 
ihA  *^  Stuy Tenant  lostltate"  lecture-ro<Mii» 

Bj  the  early  arrWal  of  the  raembers^  and  the  cagctasss  with  wbich  they  Bought  to  »ccuie  Iht 
most  adTaniafeous  places,  Ji  was  flvidejii  tbat  the  ioicrest  m  the  aystetn  aud  the  lectures  had  umoh 
tecreaseil  tlnce  the  last  lectisre. 

Long  before  the  appearaijceof  the  lecturcrj  the  room  was  crowded  to  overflowmg,  notwithrtand^ 
iog  the  measures  which  had  beea  tak<»  to  prevent  the  admissioo  of  membefa  of  the  other  dast. 

At  the  |}reds«  hour,  the  Professor  mado  hi*  appcMaace,  amid  the  w^mect  and  mo»t  hearty 
Sr«eLlnErs  of  his  audieoee — and  thus  be^an; 
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SECOND  LESSON; 

OE, 

APPLICATION   OF  THE  SYSTEM 

TO 

HISTOltlCAX  DATES-^ACRED  CHRONOLOGY— AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RATIO 
OP  THE  DIAMETER  TO  THE  CIRCUMFERENCE  OP  THE  CIRCLE.* 


LaDIBS  AKD  ChSNTLBMENt 

1.  With  the  understanding  that  joxx  are  perfectly  conrenant  at  this  moment 
with  the  principles  which  I  have  illastrated  in  our  last  meeting,  I  will  proceed, 
at  once,  to  the  application  of  those  **  principles*'  to  the  rarious  ohjects  of 
useful  acquirement,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  may  say  that  a  man 
vegetates  rather  than  lives.  And,  indeed,  what  properly  constitutes  the  state 
which  we  call  human  existence  1  Is  it  the  mere  action  of  hreathing,  moving, 
eating,  and  digesting  1  If  it  were  merely  so,  a  carriage- wheel  that  moves  with 
ten-fold  more  velocity  than  a  man — a  hoa-constrictor  that  eats  a  hundred  times 
more — ^the  ostrich,  which,  according  to  poetry,  digests  even  stones  and  iron— 
and  the  bellotos  of  a  blacksmith,  which  draws,  at  a  single  puff,  more  air  than 
twenty  men — might  as  well  have  a  right  to  claim  a  pre-eminent  station  above 
the  human  kind. 

2.  Is  there  a  veiy  striking  difference,  intellectually  speaking,  between  a  } 
savage  and  a  vegetative  tree  1    The  negative  answer  is  generally  admitted  by  ^ 
all  philosophers.    What,  again,  constitute  the  more  solid  charms  of  life  1    Is  it   • 
the  mere  possession  of  wealth  1    Interrogate  the  history  of  Croesus.    Is  it  tiie 
possession  of  power  1    Interrogate  the  lives  of  Oesar,  Bajazet,  and  Napoleon. 
Is  it  the  jeweled  diadem  and  glittering  apparel  of  ^  majesty  t^    Inteir(^te 
the  biographies  of  Charles  the  First  of  England,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of 
France! 

3.  In  what,  then,  do  they  consist t  In  two  principal  things:  first,  in  the 
acquisition^  and  next  in  the  possession  cf  knowledge.  Consult  the  lives  of  those 
sages  who  have  ennobled  humanity  by  some  act  of  virtue  and  philosophical 

>  TiM  nader  it  rtqoosted  to  r«tfw  e«Ml«M]^  to  tko  <<  Mq^^ 
r  of  tlM  flpgiNcaMmf  UhittiaM  in  iu  ptget. 
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grestnesi;  you  wOl  fee  that  ill  their  hsf^efs  oontiited  in  the  pumiit  and 
enjojment  of  knowledge,  from  which  also  originated  their  immortality — ^for 
not  <mly  did  they  pan  their  material  life  in  the  ecstacies  <si  happineap,  arising 
from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  everlasting  fame  keeps  and  will  ever 
keep  alive  their  imperishable  memory,  when  even  generations  upon  genera- 
tions shall  have  sunk  into  the  stream  cf  Lethe. 

4.  See  Plato,  the  father  of  Philosophy ;  he  leaves  his  native  country  to  seek  (as 
knowledge  about  the  world,  in  imitation  of  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  Thales,  Ana- 
diarsis,  and  other  votarias  of  the  goddess  of  Wisdom*  He  falls  into  the  impious 
hands  of  a  gang  of  pirates,  who  make  him  a  slave,  and  sell  him  in  a  public  maiket 
like  a  vile  brute.  Yet  they  cannot  sell  his  souL  He  remains  unshaken  in  his 
adversity,  and  still  finds  an  unbounded  source  of  happiness,  amid  his  misfortunes, 
in  the  contemplations  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  what  he  knows  of  truths  and 
the  sweet  meditations  of  philosophy ;  while  his  temporaiy  fellow-captives,  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  their  ill  fortune,  and  lamenting  over  their  un^idurable 
frte,  lie  cru^ed  beneath  its  blows,  and  die  in  pangs  of  despair  and  desolation. 

5.  See  the  wise  Epictetus  |  a  barbarous  master  holds  his  perishable  body  by 
the  rights  of  entail,  but  his  soul  remains  free  from  the.graq>  <^  his  tyrant | 
and  whether  painfully  dragging  his  chains,  or  lying  upon  his  truckle*bed,  with 
his  broken  limb,  he  still  feels  himself  free,  and  lives  none  the  less  happy;  for 
bis  mind,  illumined  by  the  lights  of  knowledge,  delights  in  the  contemplation 
of  truth  and  wisdom ;  and  after  a  life  of  bodily  sufferings,  of  which  he  seems 
alxnost  unconscious,  he  dies  in  flesh,  leaving  a  monument  to  Philosophy  which 
renders  his  name  imperishable. 

6.  Look  at  Pope,  the  iBsop  of  modem  times  in  body,  and  in  mind  a 
Homer  $  his  soul — ^Prometheus-like — is  chained  within  a  distorted  and  para- 
lytic frame ;  nature  has  almost  refused  him  the  forms  of  humanity  and  the 
powers  Of  locomotion ;  all  the  earthly  pleasures  of  man  are  unavailable  to 
him ;  a  worshipper  of  nuuter  and  sensualism  would  sink  into  desolation  and 
death  in  his  wretched  condition ;  yet  Pope  finds  himself  happy,  supremely 
happy,  amid  his  bodily  deformities,  for  his  mind,  glittering  with  the  bright 
xeflectioBs  of  Knowledge,  Truth,  and  Wisdom,  makes  him  the  happiest  of 
men,  in  the  company  of  those  three  inseparable  sisters,  through  whose  divine 
intercession,  while  hb  deformed  body  perishes,  his  name,  crowned  with 
genial  glory,  will  continue  to  dazzle,  diamond-like,  with  the  fiery  flashes  of 
his  incorruptible  and  immortal  genius,  through  ages  and  generations  of  men. 

7.  Look,  finally,  at  Milton.  I  say  finally,  for  besides  Homer,  Camoens,  Cer* 
vantes,  and  Roussewi,  hundreds  could  be  cited,  who,  disdained  like  these  immortal 
g^uses  by  Fortune,  and  aflMcted  with  bodily  tortures,  found  hi^pineat  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  ia  the  society  of  the  muses,  and  in  the  worship  of 
Truth.  Look  at  Milton,  and  see  whether,  in  the  darkness  of  the  eternal  blind- 
west  whfeh  weighed  upon  liun  IBce  a  leaden  dome  of  analliikHon,  and  amid 
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tke  privttioDg  uul  poverty  which  pseased  ftround  hiio,  he  &eh  Ubs  other  i^ea 
tibe  stingi  of  what  Oiey  call  '^iU-fbrtuoe"  1 

No,  furely  J  but  attended-  by  hk  two  lovely  daughter*,  wbg»  like  budding 
lUies,  catch,  as  they  fall,  the  pearly  drops  of  hia  in^piratian  {electrifying  op- 
fiau8e)y  he  swims  ia  rapturous  coutemplaiions  through  the  oceaas  of  a  most 
sublime  poetry,  and  sometimes — rainbow-like,  glittering  with  all  the  Rowing 
colors  of  the  most  brilliant  imagination — he  pours  forth  floods  of  thrilling  har- 
rocmies,  forgetting  earthly  sufferings,  privaticms,  and  the  disdain  of  the  woild, 
in  the  sweet  caresses  of  his  <<  heavenly  muse,"  and  the  golden  treasures  of  his 
unfathomable  knowledge — ^leaving  behind  him  a  name  as  immortal  as  the 
"heavenly  spirit"  which  *< did  inspire"  his  everlasting  soogs!  {(c^lauH). 

8.  Such  are  the  advantagei^  the  pleasures,  and  the  "  power^'  of  loxowledfe  \ 
and  certainly  it  was  not  in  vain  that  Bacon  said,  with  emphasis,  that  *'  know- 
le(^  is  power ;"  for  not  only  does  he  who  knowB  the  most,  find,  in  the  variety 
of  his  acquisitions,  always  a  source  of  happiness,  uid  often  of  immortal  fame, 
but  he  also  places  himself  above  his  fellow-beings,  intellectually  qpeaking,  so 
much  the  more  pre-eminently,  as  he  more  extensively  posseswas  ijilNmatioin ; 
from  whence,  through  the  lights  of  Truths  ahragra  origSoaUs  Wissoii,  wbiob  is 
die  deepest  source  of  Hrength  and  the  purest  essence  of  poweb.^ 

9.  And,  in  fact,  a  k$u)mng  man  may  lose  his  wealth,  his  limbs,  his  sight— 4he 
most  precious  function  of  his  wonderful  organization — as  long  as  his  intellect- 
ual acquisitions  remain  to  him,  through  the  heavenfy  ageney  of  an  unimfaired 
memory^  he  will  always  find  within  himself  a  source  of  hn^piness  and  enjoy- 
ment, to  which  nothing  can  be  ccnnpared,  jvith  the  never-failing  certainty  of 
Dreeing  himself,  at  will,  from  the  whims  of  a' capricious  fortune,  the  sad  drea^ns 
of  vain  ambition,  the  turmoils  of  social  troubles,  and  the  freezing  indifference 
and  disdain  of  the  world  (approbative  ofplcMst). 

10.  But  now  to  the  keystone  of  our  argument:  Since  it  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  knowleek^e  that  enables  a  human  being  to  elevate  himself  the  higher, 
not  only  to  happiness,  md  often  fasie,  but  also  in  his  own  estimation,  as  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind  ;  and  since  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  extent  of 
our  intellectual  acquisitions  is  subordinate,  fi»  a  dkeciraiiiQy  to  the  cocm^potd- 
ing  capacity  of  oiu:  recolleciivefactUiie^y  what  have  we  then  toda^m  oeder  to 
attain  this  degree  oi  intellectual  excellence,  which  is  requisite  to  raise  ua  to 
that  source  of  happiness  and  intellectual  pawery  which  unavoidably  originates 
from  those  recollective  faculties,  but  to  cultivate  and  improye  oiu:  memory  by 
any  accessible  means  which  may  lie  within  our  reach  1  • ,  •  • 

U.  Now,  then,  if  a  lever  <rf  irresistible  power  were  offered  to  us,  by  which 
we  might  be  enabled  to  cultivate,  improve,  strengtb^i,  adorn,  and  enrich  our 
memory  to  a  degree  whose  ekkBUi  cawot  j/tt  be  koowH-^so  far  has  the  aqtion 
of  this  lever  already  proved  efficient — would  not  the  negtoci  of  such  an  inval- 
iiable^oi£^er  be  justly  asnmikted  to  an  intellectual  suicide  1  {hud  appla%se}. 
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12.  But  the  field  of  knowledge  is  cpo  vast — its  almost  unbounded  extent, 
particularly  in  the  category  of  fam^  is  sprinkled  with  such  innumerable  and 
unclassifiable  varieties — ^that  it  becomes  difficult,  at  first,  not  only  to  make  a 
proper  selection,  but  difficult  even  to  determine  upon  the  topics  to  be  chosen. 
In  fact,  we  find  at  a  single  glance,  as  general  topics,  among  those  facu  which 
a  man  must  know,  for  reasons  useless  to  repeat : 

1.  Historical  fisu;ts  \ 

2.  Geographical  I 

3.  Statistical; 

4.  Scientific; 

5.  Theological; 

6.  Legal; 

7.  Medicinal; 

8.  Literary,  etc. 

13.  Now,  BiaTORioAL  PAOT0  are  sub^vided  into,  pijncipally, 

1.  Dtiraf  ot  political  evetHs,  such  as : 

A.  Declarations  of  war  and  their  cessation ; 

B.  Battles  and  conquests ; 

C.  Legislatire  Institutions ; 

D.  Destruction  of  Empires  and  Cities ; 

E.  Accessions  of  Powers  and  Dynasties. 

n.  Dates  of  Civil  EventSj  such  as : 

A.  Civil  institutions ; 

B.  Founding  of  Cities ; 

C.  Erection  of  monuments ; 

D.  General  and  useful  discoveries ; 

E.  Historical  nomenclatures^  etc. 

m.  Biographical  events^  such  as : 

A.  Birth  of  illustrious  men  ; 

B.  Dates  of  their  greater  deeds ; 

C.  Dates  of  their  death ; 

D.  Their  age  at  the  time  of  their  death ; 

E.  Epochs  in  which  they  flourished ; 

F.  Biographical  nomenclaturesy  etc. 

2.  Gbooraphical  pacts  are  sob-dxrided  in*o,  priacipelly : 

A.  Altitudes  of  Mountains ; 

B.  Lengths  of  Riven ; 
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C»  Lvtitmies  aad  Longitodei ; 

D.  £xteat  q£  Couatries; 

£.  Political  Geography ; 

F.  Geographical  mownnclaiuresy  etc. 

3.  Statistical  facts  are  tub-dirided  into,  ptincipaUys 
.    A.  Itinerary  and  other  measure! ; 

B.  PopulatioDf  of  Countries  and  Cities ; 

C.  Revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  of  Empires ; 

D.  Distances  of  places,  etc. ; 

E.  Commercial  exports  and  imports ; 

F.  Statistical  nomtnclaiurtgy  etc 

4.  Scientific  facts  are  sub-divided  iBlO|  praicipalfy : 

A.  Specific  gravities ; 

B.  Mathematical  data ; 

C.  Scientific  Discoveries ;  s 

D.  Chemical  Analyses; 

E.  GenersB,  classes,  species,  families,  orders ; 

F.  Scientific  nomencltuures^  which  embrace  Zoology,  BotHiy,  ICaenloggri 
with  all  the  sub-divisions — and  the  mathematical  nomenctetures^  elc 

5.  Thbologigal  facts  comprise,  principally : 

A.  Clerical  institutions ; 

B.  Theological  origins ; 

C.  Dates  of  Sacred  History ; 

D.  Sacred  biographies; 

E.  Clerical  nowunclature$y  such  as  papal  incocissiow,  •(&»,  ate* 

6.  Legal  facts  embrace: 
A*  Legal  institutions ; 

B.  Titles,  subjects,  etc.,  of  <«  leading  cases ;" 

C.  Exceptions  to  general  rules ; 

D.  Legal  biographies; 

E.  J^omenclaiurei  of  statutes,  codes,  ale. 

7.  Medicikal  facts  comprise : 

A.  Me^cinal  Prescriptions ; 

B.  Phannaceutic  composition ; 
G«  Anat4Mnicaliiosi«9iciariirs; 

D.  Medico*botanical  fww^$iulaturu>> 

a  LiTERAEY  FACTS  embrace  dl  dales  lii:?iiig»P«relitetaiyor|^ 
dM  fMictUm  of  a  woric,  the  dmuifkatim^  of  a  library,  tte^  ato. 
11 
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14.  Such  are  the  general  topic?,  among  which  the  principal  Acts,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  known  by  every  person  desirous  of  possessing  general  injfoiaiation 
on  all  fpubstantial  and  useful  subjects. 

15.  But,  now  to  the  system !  (vehement  applause).  Our  subject,  this  evening, 
b  to  illustrate  its  application^  and  give  you,  by  practical  dettiofistrations, 
incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  efficient  powers.  The  subject  of  our  programme 
is,  as  shown  you  by  the  printed  "  Principles'^  distributed  to  each  member,  the 
"  Implication  of  the  system  to  historical  dates'*'*  of  saci-ed  and  profane  history  5 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  decimals ;  and  the  theory  of  making  the  mneraotechnic  formulas, 
as  indicated  in  page  XV.,    under  the  head  of  memoranda. 

16.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  utility  derived  from,  and  inherent 
in  historical  knowledge  1  A  simple  definition  of  the  general  character  of  his- 
tory may  suffice  us  on  this  point.  I  will,  then,  simply  state,  that  history  is  the 
tableau  which  the  perspective  of  past  times,  of  vanished  centuries,  presents  to 
our  eyes.  It  is  the  code  in  which  are  written  the  good  or  bad  actions  of  men . 
in  a  word,  the  collection  of  the  records  of  the  human  race.  In  history  we  are 
able  to  study  successively  the  origin  of  nations,  the  founding  of  empires,  their 
advance,  their  decline,  their  fall  \  the  subverting  of  physical  and  moral  order, 
the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  the  passions  of  men  exposed  to  the  broad  light  of 
day,  a  few  wise,  a  throng  of  villains,  a  few  virtues,  "  and  a  thousand  crimes." 
Its  aim  is  to  instruct  men  by  the  actions  of  their  fellow-beings.  Differing  from 
morals^  it  does  not  lay  down  dry  and  meagre  precepts ;  it  conveys  its  instruc- 
tions through  the  medium  of  facts^  which  are  the  speaking  models  of  experi- 
ence, of  prudence,  and  of  wisdom.  It  is  there  that  we  learn  to  cherish  and 
to  practice  virtue ;  and  it  is,  above  all,  upon  these  diffierent  grounds  that  history 
becomes  an  imt>ortant  ^udy,  and  one  full  of  interest  for  us.  History  is  divided 
into  numerous  departments ;  but  neither  my  time  nor  your  patience  would 
permit  me  to  speak  of  them  all. 

17.  I  have  therefore  chosen,  as  the  subject  of  our  historical  illustrations,  some 
of  the  principal  events  from  two  only  of  the  niost  interestii^  kinds  of  histcH'ies, 
namely :  the  general  and  sacred  chronologies. 

18.  The  choice  from  the  "  sacred  chronology^^  embraces  almost  a  complete 
synopsis  of  tbat  important  part  of  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  EioflT  tables 
of  the  printed  <*  Principles,"  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4-,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

19.  The  choice  from  the  "  general  or  profane  chronology"  has  been  limited 
to  the  strictest  selection  among  the  most  pre-eminent  events  of  ancient  history, 
leaving  it  to  the  student  \o  add,  according  to  his  own  taste,  as  many  more  as  he 
may  think  proper  from  the  thousands  which  encumber  the  chronological  cata- 
logue of  both  modem  and  anc^«nt  universal  history.  Those  are  contained  on 
pages  XVII.,  X  VIII.,  XIX.,  mi  XJL^  of  the  «  printed  principles,"  under  the  title 
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Tim  "wifl  obeeiTe,  imd  it  is  alio  menttotted  at  the  head  of  the  kAki  of  ^Bt- 
cred  chronology,'^  that  the  chronology  of  Aschbishop  Usher  is  the  authority 
which  I  have  followed  in  this  series  of  facts,  as  being  the  most  approved,  and 
the  most  universally  adopted  ;  and  as  I  have  taken  the  greatest  care  to  have 
them  compared  with  the  work  of  that  learned  prelate,  you  may  rely  upcm 
them  as  being  as  correct  as  can  be  desired. 

20.  Yet,  however  limited,  as  a  general  choice,  this  numb^of  dates  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  illustrate  by  practital  experiment  the  applicaiion  and  power 
of  the  principles  of  the  system. 

21.  Consequently,  following  the  saying,  that  '<  to  him  who  denies  motion, 
one  step  is  as  potent  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  eustence,  as  a  walk  of  a 
thousand  miles,''  I  have  made  a  ntb-extract  from  the  general  selection,  upon 
which  we  will  exemplify  our  illustrations.  The  pages  IX.  and  X.  of  the  "  prin- 
ciples," contain  the  extracted  dates. 

22.  Let  us  suppose,  first,  that  a  person  would  wish  to  learn  the  thirty*^i0 
contained  in  page  IX.,  with  no  other  power  at  his  disposal  than  that  of  his 
natural  memory.  What  would  that  person*s  mode  of  procedure  bel  He  or 
idle  would,  according  to  the  old  process  practised  since  the  first  grandsons  of 
Adam,  repeat  successively  each  date,  reiterating  each  one  aa  infinite  number 
of  times,  thus : 

Death  of  Abraham  1  eighteen  hundred  and  twtnty^one  ! 

Invention  of  letters,  etc.  1  eighteen  hundred  and  twentynmel 

Deluge  of  Ogyges  1  seventeen  hundred  and  Biaety^fcur  ! 
and  so  on,  until  at  last  hammered  in,  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  repetitions, 
these  dates  would  perhaps  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  student— ^  all  eventSi 
a  few  of  tlram  would  be  certain  to  remain — but  how  long  \ 

23.  This  is  a  question  to  which  you  can  satisfactorily  answer,  fi>r  yoo  have  aU 
learned  these  dates  at  school,  some  of  you  many  years  ago  {laughter)^  and 
some  but  very  recently.  And  yet,  I  may  ask  with  confidence,  who  could 
answer,  with  the  perfect  assurance  of  being  rights  twenty  historical  dates,  even 
were  his  life  and  fortune  at  stake,  upon  the  correctness  of  his  answer  1  •  .  . 

24*  But  let  us  make  an  experiment,  which  I  invite  you  besides  to  repeat 
at  home*  with  still  more  leisure,  in  order  that  you  may  the  more  firmly  base 
your  conviction,  if  I  am  right — or  your  contempt  for  the  system,  if  I  am  wrong 
in  my  assertions. 

25.  I  will  read  to  you,  successively,  the  thirty-six  dates  contained  in  page  K., 
mentioning  the  event  with  the  date;  after  which,  calling  again  the  event  alone, 
we  will  try  Iww  many  dates  you  will  have  remembered  duriag  my  reading. 

(  Here  the  Pnfesaor  continuedh  nud,  wHh  a  slew  mimeiati&n^tke K  iaits pf  pag$  IX.,  tati  then 
fTocteded  to  quation  the  audienee  inthe  fotlowing  moamir). 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  make  Uie  same  experiment  for  the  sake  of  candor  and  evidettce, 
9  be  fa  in  die  kttM  imerested  in  atafiiDr  ]iiii»«irof  lfa«  powers  ^  llw  syMam. 
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26.  Now,  I  request  thii  at  nmnj  mmxahen  m  shaJl  remember  4fe  (hie  edted 
ibr,  will  be  pleated  to  anawer  to  my  qaeationa : 

Q.  ArgOBautk  Expedition  1 

A Perfect  eilence  f-^tlmvereal  Imugkier). 

Q.  Rape  of  the  (pineal 

C    One  member  ....  730. 

A.  SimwHaneoQaly*     <    Another  ^      .  •  .  •  705. 
(  «        "      .  .  .  .  570. 

Only  three  members  hare  answered,  and  all  of  them  wrong  (hnd  lavghier), 

Q.  Second  Punic  Warl 

A.  •  .  •  •  Perfect  silence, — (Burets  of  laughter). 

Q.  Invention  of  paper  in  China  % 

A.  (One  member,  with  stentorian  voice)  170 ! 

Right  t  But  I  must  remaric,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  member — a  Iriend 
of  mine  (Mr.  Chalmers) — is  sl  paper  merchant,  in  Liberty-street,  and  tfiat  he 
must  have  known  this  stentorian  date  before,  or  has  learned  it  undoubtedly  by 
sympeuheiic  affinity  I  (universal  laughter)* 

27.  A  few  more  questions  will  periuqM  convince  jrou  more : 
Q.  Dehigeof  Ogygesl 

A. Complete  silence. — (Renewed  laughter). 

Q.  First  divorce  at  Rome  ? 
A.  Complete  silence. — (Same  hearty  laughter). 
Q.  Alcibiades  cut  off  the  tail  of  hb  dogl 

A.  (7^  whole  duss  answer  simultaneously^  like  one  stentorian  voieey^SOl 
(prolonged  and  loud  laughter-^sometime  before  the  calm  could  be  restored). 

28.  I  suppose,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  experiment  is  sufficient  to 
show,  in  the  plainest  light,  the  little  effect  of  the  simple  powers  of  ^  natural 
memory*'  in  the  remembrance  of  dates.  Upon  six  questions,  out  of  the  thirty* 
six,  only  two  have  been  answered ;  the  first,  because  it  was,  most  likely, 
already  known  by  the  person  who  gave  it  so  stentorianly  (loud  laughter)^  and 
the  second  one,  by  the  whole  class^  it  is  true,  but  owing  to  one  cause,  namely, 
the  oddity  of  the  event — and  1  must  here  beg  you  to  remember  this  word 
ODDrrv,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call  your  attention  more  particu* 
krly  in  our  next  lecture. 

Now  to  the  counter-experiment — 

coaiPoaiTioif  or  FoftMULAs. 

29.  LetustakeottrDtcrioniifjf  before  us,  for,  as  you  will  be  soon  convinced, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  successful  in  the  operations  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  without  its  immediate  assistance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  with  the  figures  corresponding  to  each  events  we 
have  made  a  word^  having,  as  much  as  possible,  a  degree  more  or  less  strikwc 
of  symfuthetic  mimlcgy  (hilarity)  with  the  event  itself. 
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I  wiU  be  more  preeiae  hereafter,  when  speakmg  of  ibe  nmanng  I  attacb  to 
the  piiFue  9ifmfth^ic  oiudog^^  while  trettiig  of  the  compootion  of  words-  ^ 
more  especially.     We  have  obtained,  for 

1.  Death  of  AbFaham, b.c«  Divinitif* 

2.  Invention  of  letters  by  Egyptian  Memnon, , Divine  Ideau 

3.  Deluge  of  Ogyges, Thick  Shower. 

4.  Piissage  of  the  Red  Sea — Israel  enters  the  Desert, Watery  Bed. 

5.  The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan  and  enter  the  Holy  Land, Sterilitj. 

6.  Argonautic  expedition, Hidden  Gem. 

7.  Destruction  of  Troy, •••...,..  ..Hoi  Wood  Fire. 

S.  Kingdom  of  Assyria  ends, Basis. 

9.  Borne  founded, • •••  Colony. 

10.  Rape  of  the  Sabines, •  • .  • Gallouos. 

11.  Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the  first  captivity, Holy  Missios^ 

12.  Pisistratus  usurps  the  tyranny  of  Athens, Lashes. 

13.  Laws  of  Solon, Liberia. 

14<.  Institution  of  the  Saturnalia,  by  the  Romans, Rebuke. 

15.  Battle  of  Marathon — Greeks  v.  Persians, .^ » » •  ^  » • . .  Repose. 

16.  First  proposition  of  the  Agrarian  law,  by  Cassius, Rival. 

17.  Aristides  the  Just  banished  from  Athens, Rover. 

18.  Battle  of  ThermopyliB — Greeks  v.  Persisms, Refuse. 

19.  Alcibiades  cuts  off  the  tail  of  his  dog, • Weariness. 

20.  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, Rosewood. 

21.  Battle  of  the  Granicus-^Alexander  t^.  Persia, Memory. 

22.  Papirius  Cursor  erects  the  first  sun-dial  at  Rome, Sunbeasn. 

23.  Regulus  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians, .Analogy. 

24.  First  Divorce  at  Rome, Enmity. 

25.  First  Physician  at  Rome, Windy  Boy. 

26.  ^Second  Punic  War, Jfative. 

27.  Battle  of  Zaroa — ^Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus,..5noi/7y  Scene. 

28.  Invention  of  Paper  in  China, White  Wax. 

29.  First  Library  erected  at  Rome, Teaching. 

30.  Sylia  plunders  the  city  of  Athens  and  slaughters  its  inhabitants,  • . .  Savage. 

31.  Cesar  makes  of  the  Gauls  a  Roman  province, Holyday. 

32.  Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica, Rage. 

33.  Second  Triumvirate — ^between  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, . . .  jRoms. 

34.  Death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony, Muse. 

35.  Second  shutting  up  of  the  Temple  of  Janus, Jfap. 

36.  Ovidius  banished  by  Augustus, Sins. 

30.  The  dmtee  halving  been  converted  into  words^  we  must  now  join  each  word 
to  its  coCTesjwailing  snnK,  by  %fkrsm^  as  tiMt  m»  men/  be^  by  which  the  asso» 
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ciation  of  the  word  with  the  erent  may  be  made  as  natural  and  intelligible  aa 
possible — and  this  is  a  care  which  the  student  must  always  anticipate  while 
fonning  his  word  from  the  figures. 

31.  The  word  thus  formed  from  the  figures,  we  will  henceforth  call  the 
Mnetnotecknic  word. 

32.  The  connecting  phrase  together  with  the  Mnemotechnic  word  we  will 
denominate  the  Formula, 

33.  While  making  ?i  formula^  the  student  must  always  justify  to  himself, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible^  the  reason  of  his  association,  so  that 
the  formula  may  remain  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  as  will  be 
presently  experienced  by  every  member  present. 

34.  This  is  the  principle  of  reasoning  upon  which  each  formula  must  be 
constructed,  for  example : 

The  dtath  of  Abraham  has  given  us  the  word  divinity^  which  was  certainly 
the  best,  among  the  words  contained  under  No.  1821  of  the  dictionary,  that 
could  be  united  with  this  holy  patriarch ;  besides,  it  is  commonly  said,  when 
a  person  dies,  "  he  is  gone  to  repose  in  Abraham's  bosom."  Now,  when 
Abraham  died,  he  could  not  certainly  go  to  repose  in  his  own  bosom  {bursts 
of  laughter).  But  the  word  Divinity  is  there  5  what  shall  we  do  with  it  t 
We  will  use  it  to  make  one  of  the  best  formulas  that  can  be  desired,  by  simply 
saying,  which  is  true  to  the  letter, 

I.  .After  his  deathy  •Abraham  went  gloriously  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of .  .  . 

• Divinity 

^— a  word  which,  I  am  sure  you  are  already  ^convinced  is  ten  thousand 
times  easier  to  remember,  associated  as  it  is,  than  the  figures  1,8,  2, 1,  alone^ 
and  which  will  remain  engraven  upon  your  memory  as  long  as  you  live, 
were  you  even  to  outlive  Methusaleh  himself!  (prolonged  applause). 

Now  to  the  following  dates : 

35.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  world  at  this  moment  without  the 
use  of  letters  1  The  savage  and  uncivilized  nations  around  us  give  us  the 
plain  answer :  a  homogenous  mass  of  ignorance,  barbari;3m,  despotism,  etc.  It 
is  unquestionably  to  the  invention  and  the  use  of  letters  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  blessings  of  civilization,  religion,  and  liberty — this  question  does  not 
admit  of  any  further  demonstration,  so  palpable  is  its  truth.  Therefore  we  will 
say,  with  propriety,  that: 

II.  The  ini^ntion  of  letters  by  the  Egyptian  Memnon  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered a Divine  idea. 

And  who  could  ever  forget  such  a  word,  when  inquiring  concerning  so 
potent  a  fact  1  {tempestuous  applause). 

36.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  one  mighty  deluge  overflowed  the  world, 
and  "  covered  all  the  high  mountains  under  the  whole  heaven,"  "  and  the 
water  was  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the  mountaina  which  it  covered."    And 
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ttie  Bcienoe  <^  Ge<^ogy  corroborates  diia  tni&  to  the  rtvf  letter.  But  what 
must  we  understand  by  the  deluge  of  Ogyges,  and  that  of  Deucalion,  recorded 
by  the  Greeks '{  They  cannot  certainly  be  universal  dduges^  as  the  ancients 
believed.  What  then  were  these  two  events  1  Unquestionably  some  very 
destructive  inundations,  and  nothing  else.  What  could  have  produced  such 
disastrous  inundations  1  Most  likely  some  very  frightful  storm,  or  some  pro- 
longed outpouring  of  the  douds,  or  heavy  rain — ^therefore  we  are  perfectly 
safe  m  saying  that : 

HI  .The  Deluge  of  Ogyget  was  probably  the  result  of  some  very 

tiick  ihower. 

(JaugAier  and  applauni). 

37.  The  next  formula  reads : 

IV.  Atihepaisqge  qf  the  Red  Sea  the  soldiers  of  Pharaoh  met  their  death 
ia  a • .watery  bed* 

This  formula  is  so  plain,  and  so  beautifully  expressive  in  itself,  that  I  need 
not  attempt  to  justify  its  construction  before  you  (lottd  applause), 

38.  So  will  it  be  with  the  following  one : 

y .  After  crossing  the  Jordan  under  Jo^ua,  the  Israelites  enter  a  land  by  no 
means  one  of • sterility^ 

This  I  can  a  formula  by  opposition.  The  fertility  of  the  Holy  Land  is  the 
idea  which  first  strikes  the  mind^  but  you  will  see  that  this  idea  will  infaUiUf 
conduct  you  to  its  oppositej  the  adopted  word  sterility — ^bendes,  you  cannot 
make  1451  with  fertility,  which  gives  84151  (applause). 

39.  You  know  that  the  Argonauts  undertook  their  celebrated  voyage  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  the  golden  fleece^  which  was  hidd^i  from  the  sight  and 
reach  of  men,  and  guarded,  besides,  by  an  enormous  serpent,  etc.  The  golden 
fleece  was,  indeed,  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  rare  and  most  precious  gem  ; 
and,  being  thus  concealed  and  guarded,  we  are  led  to  say,  most  naturally,  that : 

VI.  The  Argonautie  expedttion  was  undertaken  for  the  adventurous  purpose 

of  obtaining  a hidden  gem,  )fj  ZC  ^ 

40.  Troy,  as  you  remember  having  read  in  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid, 
was  destroyed  by  a  sacking  conflagration.  The  houses  were  chiefly  of  wood ; 
and  the  destroying  flames,  unquestionably  very  hot  (laughter).  So  that  we  can 
safely  say,  that : 

VII.  The  destruction  of  Troy  was  completed  by  the  raging  flames  cf  a  •  •  •  • 

hot  wood  fire,   j  [  ^  If 

And  certainly  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  think  of  Troy,  without  thinking 

also  of  this  Mnemotechnic  word  (applause), 

41.  You  know  that  the  loose  policy  and  effeminate  life  of  the  luxurious  ' 
King  of  Assyria,  brought  that  kingdom  to  its  end.    And  if  we  say,  upon  this, 

that: 

VIII.  The  kingdom  of  Jlssyria  came  to  an  end  because  it  had  its  foundation 

Md  upon  awe* ; ..•.. 6«<»,    Cp  - 
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we  but  repeai  tbe  wmegiioa  of  many  aa  hiiteriMi,  who  has  lued  the  y^y  i 
words  (applau$e). 

42.  If  we  open  any  R<man  Msiaryy  from  Dionyaus  of  Halicamassas  down 
to  our  day,  we  see  it  every  where  stated,  that  Some  was  founded  under 
Somulus,  by  the  joint  association  of  a  gang  of  robbers  and  marauders,  emi* 
grating  from  Alba — a  hci  which  cannot  possibly  be  forgotten  when  thinking 
of  the  foundation  of  that  city  ^  thus,  we  make  a  most  powerful  formula,  by 
saying,  that: 

<^  ^  IX.  Row^  IMS  fffunMj  acooiding  to  the  Roman  historians,  by  a  felonious 

•  • • • csfofiy/ 

a  phrase  which  you  will  meet  with,  word  for  word,  in  many  a  schocd  book  on 
the  Soman  history  (applauH). 

43.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  circumstances  accompany- 
ing the  atrocious  deed,  perpetrated  by  the  Romans,  referred  to  in  the  next 
formula.    Can  we  not  then  say,  that : 

X.  The  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  an  event  that  now-a-dajrs  would  bring  its 

peipetrators  to  the gallows  t 

at  least,  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  see  how  they  could  escape  the 
hemp!  {hilarity'). 

44.  You  remember  that  there  was  a  prophecy  by  which  Cjrrus,  the  Heathen 
King,  was  predestined  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  and  the  liberator  of  the 
Jews.  Now,  listen  to  the  formula  by  which  this  event  is  mnemotechnically 
recorded : 

XI.  Cyrus  J  inputting  an  end  to  the  first  captivity  of  Israel j  accomplished, 

without  his  own  knowledge,  a holy  mission  f 

Can  such  a  formula  be  forgotten — I  will  not  say  by  good  Christians,  as  we  all 
are  here — ^but  even  by  the  most  obdurate  Turk  1  (immense  laughter  and  applause)^ 

45.  You  know  that  Pisistratus  overthrew  the  liberties  of  Athens  by  subter-^ 
fbge ;  that  he  tyrannised  over  the  people,  and  was  punished  for  his  tyranny 
by  perpetual  exile,  after  having  been,  in  his  turn,  overthrown  by  the  peopW 
revolting  against  him.  Now,  if  we  say  that : 

XII.  Pisistratus^  after  usurping  the  tyranny  of  Athens j  found  that  a  free 

jpeople  could  not  be  governed  with lashes^ 

will  not  our  formula  be  perfectly  impressed  upon  the  memory  1  (applaust 
and  approbation), 

46.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  framed  for  the  fairest  and  most  lively  people 
on  earth,  the  most  civilized  and  literary  nation  that  ever  existed — Can  we  not 
say,  then,  with  due  propriety,  that : 

XIII.  The  laws  of  Solon  would  hardly  be  suitable  for  the  black  coloniste 

^* • Liberia^ 

the  dullest  and  the  blackest  people  in  creation  1  (laughter  and  applause). 

Suppose,  besides,  that  there  should  be  such  a  law  as  this,  in  the  code  of  So- 
left:  <'and  AD  man  diallwajk  in  the  streets  under  the  diiq^tse  of  a  black 
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omky  etc^"  how  could  such  a  law  be  complied  witb  by  tbe  diarcoal  faces  of 
Liberia  1  (immejue  laughter)* 

47.  During  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  which  were  in«tit»ted  in  iMmor  of  Satiumi 
to  remind  mant:ind  of  the  daja  of  the  golden  age,  we  are  ixAA  by  MaciobiuB 
and  others  that  the  maaun  used  \s>  serve  their  own  W#9es  during  the  festivai^ 
etc.    If  we  make  with  our  word  such  a  formula  as  tlus : 

XIV.  The  tustituiiwt  tf  the  Satumdia  was  to  the  Bomaa  ^Te-holdeit  t 

most  severe  allegorical T •••• rsMbSi 

will  not  this  word,  thus  connected,  remain  more  firmly  in  the  memory  than 
the  figures  which  it  represents  1  {applause), 

48»  Who  can  think  of  the  next  event  on  tbe  list,  mthout  remen^nBg 
that: 

XV.  At  the  haule  of  Maraihm,  many  a  Imre  Greek,  in  the  cdd  arms  of 

death,  went  for  ever  to « .rtpose^ 

particularly  when  we  remember  that  these  very  words  are  to  be  found  in  Flo* 
tarch  1  (applause). 

49.  That— 

XVI.  The^rsi  proposition  of  the  Agrarian  law  (by  Cassius)  met  in  the  Ro^ 

man  Senate  a  terrible •  •  • rivals 

is  a  fact  so  well  known  to  all  of  you  that  it  needs  no  &rther  comment. 

50.  But  it  would  now  be  supererogatory  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  theia 
justifying  explanations,  in  order  to  point  out  to  you  the  meaning  attached  to 
each  of  the  subse<}uent  formulas.  I  will  merely  call  your  attention  to  thf 
formulas  of 

Papirius  Cursor,  who,  after  erecting  the  first  sun^dial  at  Rome,  saw  the  first 

hour  ever  marked  there  by  a.  •  •  • • • sun^^>eamS 

(loud  applause). 

Cato  killing  himself  at  Utica  in  a  paroxysm  of reige  I 

(loud  applause). 

The  second  triumvirate,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  grave-yard  in  which  wer9 

buried  the  liberties  of • • •»•••••••  ..Rome  I 

(loud  applause). 

And  that  of  Ovidius,  who  was  banished  by  Augustus  in  punishment  of  hif 

amatory stmsi^ 

(loud  applause). 

51.  And  I  ask  you,  if  you  do  not  believe  now  that  such  words,  and  such 
powerful  associations  can  be  more  easily,  more  indelibly  remembered  than  th« 
figures  attached  to  those  events  (loud  and  long  applaun). 

52.  But  let  us  now  try  our  counter-experiment^  before  decidii^  peremptorilf 
upon  a  question  of  this  importance. 

I  will  read  the  formulas  of  these  two  pages,  one  after  another,  and  as  I  re- 
quired your  most  undivided  attention  while  reading  over  the  table  of  dates^  to 
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iry  tbe  power  of  the  natural  memory — so  here,  while  reading  the  following 

tahle  of  formulas — I  must  require  you  to  pay no  attention  at  all !  (loud 

and  long  laugkter)  or,  at  least,  so  little  as  to  be  hardly  wordiy  of  mention ;  and 
thus  I  hope  you  will  see  the  immense  power  of  the  system  which  shall  enable 
you  to  remember,  with  the  slightest  degree  of  attention,  the  formulas  and 
mnemotechnic  words  associated  with  these  dates.  After  reading  oyer  the  table, 
I  will  call  for  the  events  or  dates  of  page  DL,  and  we  shall  tee  kow  many  at 
tlie  mnemoUchmc  word$  you  will  simultaneously  answer  to  my  questions.* 

(Afler  reading  tbe  96  fonnnlas  of  pages  XI.  and  XII.,  Uie  lecturer  went  on  patting  questions  to 
the  audience,  which  were  aU  answered  simultaneously  by  tbe  great  majority  of  the  class,  amid  the 
SMMt  cevAal  hikrity  and  the  moat  cnthosiBalie  applaaw  after  which,  resomios  his  discoarae,  ha 
cootimied,  as  follows). 

53.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Plato,  discussing  once  among  his  scholars,  then 
seated  under  the  cool  diades  of  cape  Sunium,  was  denying  the  existence  of 
motion^  with  all  the  power  of  that  sublime  eloquence  and  Hyroettian  sweetness 
which  pour  in  golden  streams  through  what  remains  to  us  of  his  brilliant  mlnd« 
He  had  almost  convinced  every  one  that  motion  did  not  exist — notwithstanding 
the  waves  rolling  upon  the  sea  before  him,  and  moving  at  his  feet,  upon  the 
sands,  tbe  light  pebbles  of  the  shore ;  notwithstanding  the  planets  wheeling  in 
their  majestic  round  about  the  sun,  upon  the  dark  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  clouds  sailing  along  upon  the  breeze,  and  every  thing,  in  fine,  moving  around 
him  in  creatifm.  Yet  Plato,  triumphant,  as  he  believed,  turned  round  towards 
Diogenes,  who  was  lying  stretched  out  upon  the  turf,  with  his  (Plato's) 
pupils,  and  addressing  the  man  of  the  '^  lantern,"  who  had  wuoioned  away  Al- 
exander from  before  his  tub ;  ^  Well  Diogenes,"  said  Plato,  with  emphasis, 

**  canst  thou  now  find  an  argument  for  my  argvment^^  7 A  few  days  before, 

Plato  having  defined  man,  in  the  presence  of  Diogenes,  as  "  a  two  legged  animal 
without  feathers;"  Diogenes,  for  an  answer,  returned  to  Hato's  school  the  next 
day,  and  threw  at  his  feet  a  "  plucked  cock,"  saying,  "  here  is  Plato's  man  !"^ 
this  time  the  chief  of  the  C3mics  simply  rose  from  the  -ground,  covered  his  sun- 
burnt shoulders  with  his  riiabby  cloak,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  without  uttering 
a  word.  Then  Plato,  addressing  him  again,  said,  *'  So,  Master  D.,  thou  givest 
«p  this  time,  declaring,  by  thy  silence,  that  thou  art  vanquished  1"  Upon 
^Hiich,  looking  at  Plato  with  a  Cynical  glance,  "  Vanquished !  sayest  thou  1" 
cried  Diogenes  with  a  theatrical  tone,  ^<  Thou  hast  denied  motion,  Plato. — 
Have  I  not  walked  before  thee  according  to  the  impulse  of  my  own  will  1" 

54*  And  thus,  in  imitation  of  the  Cynic,  have  I  acted  in  your  presence, 
Itfdies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as  fully  convinced,  as  were  the 
pupilB  of  Plato  by  the  potent  argument  of  Diogenes.  In  fact,  the  possibility 
of  commanding  ihefactSj  which  I  have  just  proved,  upon  your  own  testimony, 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  perform  the  tame  experiment,  if  he  desires  to  test  the  power  of 
Oieae  associations. 
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was  dmiid  to  me  most  peremptorily  hy  namy  meabers  of  the  cteflB.  Hun- 
dreds  would  have  wagered  any  thing  againat  eren  the  ponibility  of  remem- 
bering pages  of  d&iet  after  a  siagk  readin^^yet,  you  have  seen  how  the  wagen 
would  hare  been  jeoparded,  of  those  who  would  have  '<  pli^ed  their  faith," 
to  abide  by  the  conaequences ;  for  motion  haTing  been  denied  to  me  by  the 
Aatos  of  the  class,  have  I  not,  like  Diogenes,  triumphantly  walked  in  your  pre- 
sence 1  (immeneempplauee). 

55.  But  I  beg  of  your  kii^ess  to  renuffk  a  cireumstanee,  woithy  of  your 
attention ;  it  is,  as  you  will  observe,  that  this  perfect  link  of  association  which 
exists  between  the  greatest  majority  of  the  mnemotechnic  words,  and  the  eventSf 
is  not  the  result  of  conditional  accommodation  ;  I  mean  to  say  that,  such  as  they 
arej  the  words  appear  indeed  rather  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  to  suit  each 
event,  than  to  be  the  simple  result  of  the  philosophical  essence  of  the  system 
and  its  principles.  And,  in  fact,  when  we  see  such  words  as  sttn-6«am,  for  the 
^  first  iun-dial  erected  at  Rome  ;"  teachings  for  the  ^  first  library  erected  at 
Borneo"  waterybed^  for  ^e  "passage  of  the  Red  Semf  syna§ogue^  for  "Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  the  CHd  Testament;"  and  a  number  of  other  words  as  aston* 
iahingly  appropriate,  which  I  could  quote — when,  I  say,  we  su  such  remarkable 
coincidences,  one  might  be  tempted,  indeed,  to  think  that  these  %Dords  have  been 
made  upon  figures  chosen  to  suit  the  events  rather  than  from  the  authentic  figures 
of  the  real  dates  themselves.  But,  if  you  look  at  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopssdia, 
and  the  works  of  Usher,  whence  they  have  been  selected,  you  will  see  that  the 
^ures  corresponding  to  those  daites  are,  in  reality,  298,  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  sun-dial  at  Rome ;  167,  for  the  erecticm  g£  the  first  library  at  Rome  \  149 1, 
for  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  277,  for  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  so  on  for  all  the  others;  md  thai  it  is  the  difficulty  which  has 
yielded  to  the  philosophy  of  the  system — and  not  ibe  tyutem  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  difficulty  (prolonged  applause).  Yes,  it  has  been  in  our  system,  no^  as  in 
the  case  of  Mohammed  and  the  mountain,  bui  directly  the  revern*  It  is  the 
mountain  here  that  came  to  Mohammed  (laiughier)^  and  Ttot  Mohammed  who 
went  to  the  mountain !  (renewed  hilarity). 

56.  But,  with  your  kind  permission,  1  will  still  carry  the  idea  a  little 
fltrther.  You  rememl>er  vdiat  1  said  of  the  remaricable  origin  o£  our  funda- 
mental basis,  that  is,  of  the  original  sotarce  whence  it  was  whoUy  derived.  In 
speaking  of  the  hint  which  Doct.  Grey  received  from  the  learned  Bish<q> 
Beveridge,  in  the  construction  of  his  litero-numerical  key,  I  pointed  out  to  jon 
how  strange  it  wna  that  the  fif^  original  idea  was  to  be  found  in  the  Holy 
Bible.  In  speaking  of  Grey's  discovery,  I  made  use  of  the  words  "  inspired 
idea,"  «  Hebraic  conception,"  or  "  inspiration,"  etc.  Now,  without  attempting 
to  arrogate  a  divine  origin  for  this  system,  however  tnie,  powerful  and  philo-^ 
sophical  it  may  prove  in  its  applications,  as  weU  as  in  ite  essence,  is  it  n<^ 
strange  that,  operating  so  philosofhioallt  as  it  does,  its  fundamental  origin  is 
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lo>  be  ascriUd  to  that  <<  book  of  so  mmy  other  troths,  of  so  many  ^TrXmg  Vt^U  V^ 
(humming  of  $urpri9e<mdtq»prod<ai4m). 

57.  Yet,  however  favcmkble  an  opinioa  you  may  have  foarmed  of  the  sjrsteBi 
and  its  powers,  from  this,  our  first  step  in  the  appUcation  <^  its  principles,  yo« 
will  soon  have  occasion  to  judge  of  its  strength  in  a  light  which  will  still  more 
excite  your  astonishment—imd,  perhi^is,  extort  your  admiration.  The  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  will  be  the  next  of  our  sttpe^ 
by  which  I  expect  to  surpass  your  expectations,  however  exaggerated  they  may 
be.  Meantime,  I  will  devote  a  few  words  to  the  rules  and  precepts  with 
which  you  must  comply  in  the  learning  and  con^position  of  words  and  formulas. 
\ 

RULES,   PRECEPTS,   REMARKS,   AND    EXPLANATION 


58.  You  will  observe  that  the  pages  of  <<  principles"  beloi^ing  to  this  lecture, 
contam  eight  pages  of  formulae  ior  the  Aietorical  dates  of  profane  history^  and 
siteteen  pages  of  formulas  for  the  sacred  chronology ^  together  with  their  tables 
ot  facts. 

EXPLANATION    OF    MEMORANDA    ON    PAGE    XV. 
MEMORANDUM  FIRST. 

59.  In  the  se/ec^  formulas  of  pages  XI.  and  XII.,  you  perceive,  as  in  those  of 
pages  Xm.  and  XIV.,  that  the  formulas  are  preceded  an  the  left  hand  by  the 
figures  of  the  dates,  and  that  each  date  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  its  cor- 
responding articulations  below.  This  is  to  point  <»it,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  true 
articulations  which  must  be  translated  from  each  mnemotechnic  word.  But,  as 
tile  translation  of  some  words,  particularly  in  the  sdect  formulas  of  pages  XIU. 
and  XIV.,  will  appear  to  you  unintelligible  at  fint,  as  containing  initial  articu-^ 
lotions^  which  do  not  ccNre^pond  to  Ae  figures,  I  must,  at  once,  enter  into  an 
explanation  of  diese  apparent  inconsistencies. 

60.  In  fact,  for  Ahraham^s  covenant  with  Godj  etc.,  you  find  the  word 
BSPENT,  translated  by  rb,  jpe,  fie,  le,  or  4 — ^931,  for  1 — 921  B.  C,  and  also 
(besides  several  others,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  tiie  Eoman  letters 
which  precede  the  italics),  for  ^  Joseph's  brethren  going  doum  to  Egypt  after 
com,"  etc,  the  words  bio  back,  translated  by  bb,  ghe^  #e,  Are,  or  9 — 707,  for  1 — 
707  B.C. 

61.  The  following  are  the  reasons  of  ^XBse  apparent  inconsistencies : 

If  jWL  call  to  your  recollection  the  pages  of  i»x>fime  history,  you  will 
remember  that  the  most  ancient  events  recorded  in  its  chronology,  do  not 
aiceiid  hi^r  than  the  destnicti<Mci  of  Troy,  beyond  which,  falling  into  the 
heroic  times,  all  is  daiicness  and  uncertainty.  And  thus  we  find  very  few  dates 
having  fbrthiar  first  figulre  the  digit  1  $  we  may  then  make,  for  these /eu;  dates, 
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i  coBJttniiiytlfce  articttktioii  H  orl^irttkoitt  much  fefir  of  making  use  of 
all  the  wonky  sunple  aiid  coBopound,  be^oauig  m  oor  I^etioi^^ 
h  NaWy  if  yon  peniie  tiie  eight  tablea  ctf  ^oerscf  cAr^no/ogy,  appended  to  the 
^Principles''  in  hand,  jou  will  see  that  from^  the  "  Covenant  of  Abraham,'* 
fcwn  to  the  ^Tisit  (^ the  Qaeen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,"  or  in^rethan  halfc/i 
Ihe  Jewish  histoiy,  all  the  dactes  are  preceded  by  the  figure  1,  which  wouUi 
fire  a  repetition  of  ^  articulation  ra  in  so  great  a  number  of  formulas,  that 
It  might  beccHne  an  inconvenience,  were  it  absolutely  n^essary  to  have  this 
articulation  te  or  1,  in  every  mnemotechnic  word. 

62.  But  as  it  is  impos$Me  for  any  person,  however  little  he  may  be  acipiainted 
with  the  histories  whose  dates  he  denres  to  mnemonize^  to  mutakt  a  uphold 
rA<MM4tfMfy«ar«,  or  even  M9€ro/ thousand  years,  in  anyone  (rf  the  ^von^s  he  mqr 
have  mnemonized,  it  must  follow,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  nostake, 
if  we  establish  it  as  a  nde  of  txc^tion^  that : 

63.  ST"  Whenever,  in  the  mnenumization  of  thefmeu  ofBoend  ckronohgp^ 
a  date  contains  the  figure  1  or  articulation  re,  making  one  thouBtmd  ytars  ;  cer* 
tain  that  we  cannot  commit  an  error  of  tmcenturite  in  our  reckcming,  we  wBl 
change,  as  it  may  best  suit  our  convenience,  the  articuli^n  te  or  figure  1,  u^ 
any  other  articulation  that  may  allow  us  to  make  a  more  suitable  mnemotecb- 
xxic  word  for  the  event  to  be  mnemonized, — ^thus  we  will  recollect,  without  the 
slightest  trouble,  that  the  words  befbnt  and  bio  sack,  above  quoted,  are  to  be 
translated  1921  and  1707,  making  unbeeitatiiigly  of  bb  and  bb,  ^  or  1 ;  as  it 
cannot  enter  the  mind^  even  <tf  a  Turk,  much  less  a  Christian,  that  the  FUi>  . 
arch  Abraham  could  have  lived /our  thouaand years  before  Christ ;  and  that  Uie 
brothers  of  Joseph  came  down  to  Egypt  in  search  of  com  ituvB  tkouMAd  years 
before  the  Saviour,  or  five  thousand  befi>re  the  Creation — according  to  Ckfie- 

sis  (corroborating  applauee).  ] 

64.  Yefpyou  will  perceive  that,  in  the  series  of  these  sacred  dates,  the  ren         ^ 
first  ones  bc^  with  the  figures  2  and  3,  or  articulations  ne  and  aie.    If  then 

we  had  made  no  prevision  in  their  behalf,  as  som^  of  the  formulas  belonging 
to  the  years  one  thousand  begin  with  articulati<ms  ns  and  «•«,  or  2  and  3,  (e.  gi 
*^ Abraham  separates  from  Lot," — mnemotechnic  word:  migA^  Jehovah,  or 
ai68  for  1168,  and  <'  Birth  of  Isbmael " :  toiikypy  days^9»10  far  1910,)  eon« 
fusion  would  have  unavoidably  ensued,  in  the  discriminatioD  of  these  ten  dates 
and  others  that  might  be  added,  belon|^  to  the  centuiies  2  and  8  thousand 
.before  Christ. 

65*  Therefore,  to  avmd  all  possiUe  mistake  in  this  instance,  I  have  then^ 
^oper  to  adopt  a  second  rule,  as  follows : 

66.  07*-  Whenever,  in  the  sacred  ehromologfj  a  date  oomes  under  the  oenln* 
xies  2  and  3  thousand  befoie  Christ,  we  will  always  asake,  for  such  a  date,  a 
mnemotechnic  word  containing  five  mtiemlaii^nsy  making  the  four  last  enee 
correspond  without  variation  to  each  of  the  four  figures  of  the  date,  and  begia* 
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ning  the  word  with  as j  convenient  figure  of  the  tea  digits :  thus,  whenever 
we  find  in  our  formulas  a  mnemotechmc  word  containing,  for  a  dme^  five  arti- 
dilations,  the  first  one  is  to  be  droj^ped  firom  the  translation,  and  the  foor  re- 
maining  ones  will  give  the  date. 

Thus :  ramificatumj  for  tiie  murder  of  Abel,  which  gives  4.  8876.  and 
fam&us  cUrey  for  the  death  of  Adam,  which  gives  6.  3074.  will  be  rightly 
tnmslated  as  3876  and  3074,  and  so  on  for  the  remainuig  eight  first  Ibmnilas 
ot  Saored  Chronology. 

XSMORANBUM  SECOND. 

67.  The  above  rult  of  exertion  b  also  extended  to  the  dates  after  Christ 
appertaining  to  the  centuries  one  thousand — ^but  we  make  it  ad  libitum^  and 
say  simply : 

68.  HI/*"  Whenever  a  modern  date,  beginning  with  figure  1  or  re,  is  to  be  mne* 
nionized,  if  we  are  certain  that  we  cannot  mistake  one  thousand  years  in  the 
reckoning  of  tiie  event,  and  if  we  can  form  a  more  convenient  word  with 
mily  three  articulations,  we  will  leave  off  the  figure  1,  without  any  danger  of 
confiKion.  Thus,  fw  example,  we  might  mnemonize  the  "discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,"  in  1492,  as  fellows : — The  new  world  was  no  sooner 
discovered  by  Columbus,  than  it  became  to  Spain  a  great  theatre  of  plunder 

and rapine  or  re,  pe,  ne,  to  which  we  will  add  the  articulation  te, 

and  thus  make  1499.  But  this  rule  is  purely  optional,  and  must  be  used  only 
when  the  four  figures  do  not  give  a  word  as  appropriate  as  may  be  obtained 
from  a  word  with  three  articulations. 

69.  You  have  seen  also  that  there  were  several  formulas  in  the  series  of  the 
seUct  ones,  whose  mnemotechmc  words  begin  with  a  ZfiRO.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  this  than  the  following : 

70.  In  the  fbst  partof  our  Dictionary  you  will  find  a  great  many  words  be- 
ginning with  the  articulation  se  or  zero.  Now,  as  zero  before  a  number  has  no 
numerical  value  ;  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  making  any  mnemotechnic 
word  with  a  zero  at  the  beginning,  provided  the  subsequent  figures  are  right. 

Tlras  stiff  back,  which  belongs  to  the  formula  of  "  LfOt*s  wife  changed  into 
a  pillar  of  salt,''  gives  se,  te,  fe,  be,  he,  ot  0.  1897 ;  Zero  being  null,  the  date 
remains  1897,  and  so  for  all  other  similar  formulas.    Therefore, 

71.  115*'  Whenever  the  words  in  tiie  zero  categories  of  the  Dictionary  give 
us  a  convenient  word  for  a  date,  or  any  other  numerical  fact,  except  in  the  case 
rf  specific  gravities,  and  other  similar  numbers,  we  will  give  the  preference  to 
such  words,  taking  no  notice  of  the  zero  beginning  the  word,  which  cannot 
tead  the  student  into  confusion  or  mistake. 

Sk>  tiiat,  a  mnemotechnic  word  may  or  may  not  begin  with  a  Kero,  according 
to  the  choice  oi  the  stadent— except,  however,  in  one  particular  case,  to  which 
tile  f<^lomig  rule  is  especially  ap^ied* 
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72»  The  at^mu  daiu  being  always  reckoned  bbforb  C^st,  and  the  modem 
tkee9  ATTBR  Chriaty  it  foUowB,  that  we  have  events  q)pertaining  to  the  yean  l^ 
3^  a,  4,  5,  etc.,  brfore  Christy  and  the  yeara  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc^  qfttr  Christ. 
Now,  the  student  would  certainly  be  very  much  embacrassed  in  the,  translation 
of  dates  mnemoaiiaed  in  the  units,  upv  at  least,  to  the  year  50)  lor  notbifig  could 
Ml  him,  with  mathtmukol  eertamtf^  wheter  a  date  ci  soeh  a  low  number  as 
5,  10,  or  20,  would  belong  to  the  years  5,  10,  or  dO  brfore  or  t^ter  Gkn^y  in 
case  he  coukt  not  ascertaiit  the  §&ct  irom  nmlural  ttcoliBdum.  We  could  not 
mistake,  perhaps,  100  years,  but  the  best  scholar  might  be  ombanrassed  in 
ssMJler  numbers. 

A  rule  was  therefore  necessary  to  guard  against  all  possible  e<mfimmi  or  mis* 
fake  in  this  perplexing  contingency.  Hie  phUoMopky  of  the  sytte^n  required 
ti*— Consequently,  I  have  adopted,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Aim6  Paris,  the 
-following  imperative  rule : 

'^S.  (£7^  Whenever  a  date  appertains  to  the  lower  epoch  of  the  ftrat  century 
lefore^  or  the  first  century  afier  Christ,  containing  consequently  only  two 
igures,  unless  the  student  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  cannot  forget  the  right 
position  of  the  fact,  he  must  always  place  a  2rsro  before  the  figures  of  the 
date,  if  it  is  before  Christ ;  and  scrupulously  avoid  placing  a  zero  before  the 
figures,  if  the  date  indicates  an  event  happening  after  Christ 
^  74.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  zero  found*  in  the  mnemotechnic  word  of  the 
formula  for  the  *^  Banishment  of  Ovidius,"  who  was  exiled  by  Augustus,  as  a 

punishment  for  his  amatory st?w,  or  ic,  ne,  se,  for  the  year 

20  B.C. 

It  win  thus  be  impossible  to  hesitate  about  this  date — ^whtle  many  might 
have  doubted  respecting  its  proper  place,  without  this  infalliblo  criterion  \ 
since  it  is  known  that  Augustus  reigned  for  some  years  after  Christ. 

Had  this  event  happened  20  years  after  Christ,  it  should  have  been  mnemo* 
nized  without  a  zero  before  the  date. 

75.  Such  are  the  explanations  which  the  memoranda  of  page  XV.  of  the 
**  principles"  required.    I  will  now  proceed  with  some  additional  rules. 

76.  a.  By  the  simple  perusal  of  ^e  formulas,  you  will  leam  the  dates,  or 
any  other  facts  attached  to  each  formula. 

The  evening,  before  you  put  out  your  Kght  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  morning, 
before  you  leave  your  couch,  are  the  best  times,  and  the  only  ones  which  I 
recommend,  for  the  studying  or  reading  of  formulas. 

77.  h.  It  is  totally  unnecessary  for  the  student  to  remember  the  phrasz  or  , 
words  of  the  formulas  which  connect  the  event  with  Ihe  mnemotechnic  word. 
The  phrase  is  indiepensaHe,  indeed,  for  this  connection  ,•  there  must  absolutely 
be  a  rational  link  established  between  the  event  and  the  mnemotechnic  word, 
but  you  will  perceive  that  it  (the  phrase)  does  not  need  to 'be  remembered 
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verbatim,  an^  that  as  soon  bh  the  evera  m  meaticmed,  the  «inetioeeeAii»c  w^ 
•triices  your  recollection  at  once.  In  fact,  yoa  will  ficticelj  hare  pronoimced 
the  words  « Invention  of  letters,**  before  yon  will  htwe  thought  of  the  wotd 
(Me  whole  class  interrupting  at  imeey  aT^toer)  Divine  idea!  You  see  how 
{)owerfiil,  how  irresistibly  powerful,  are  our  associations  I  (deafening  apflam9e\ 
This  will  be  the  case  also  witii  the  immense  minority  of  the  fororalas.  I 
•ay  majorityj  for,  to  be  candid,  I  must  acknowledge  tiiaft  certaiaL  mnemoAeehDie 
Words,  not  as  good  as  many  otiiers,  will  sometines  detain  yoo  a  few  secondsi, 
before  rushing  forth  from  the  sanctuary  of  your  reecdlectioas ;  and  this  wiU 
conduct  t»  to  our  next  precept 

78.  c.  Whenever,  on  calling  for  a  fact,  the  mnemotechnic  word  should  not 
start  at  once  to  your  mind,  this  fact  mint  be  set  aside  with  all  the  rebellious 
ones,  in  a  memorandum  book,  and  read  more  frequently  than  the  more 
impressive  formulas.  This  simple  jM^caution  will  suffice  to  render  the  less 
striking  words  more  submissive,  on  account  of  their  isolation. 

79.  d.  In  onfer  that  the  student  may  not  be  infbienced  by  the  wording  of  the 
phrase  when  reperusing  his  formulas,  in  calling  the  facts  from  the  book,  he 
must  always  use  the  tables  containing  the  facts  alone,  and  without  looking  at 
the  figures,  which  must  be  constantly  avoided,  either  by  doubling  the  marpn 
ccmtaining  the  figures,  or  by  covering  it  with  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  paper. 

80.  e.  The  student  will  keep  a  blank  book  espedally  destined  for  the 
fiMinulas  he  may  wish  to  make ;  taking  care  to  separate  each  different  subject 
by  at  least  one  blank  page ;  putting  history,  statistics,  biography,  nomencla- 
tures, etc.,  in  different  portions  of  the  book,  in  order  that  each  series  of 
different  facts  may  be  by  itself,  and  more  easily  referred  to. 

81.  /.  The  formulas  must  always  be  made  with  as  few  words  as  possible, 
never  exceeding  two  lines  of  a  printed  octavo  page,  and  giving  the  meaning 
intelligibly,  so  that  the  mnemotechnic  word  may  always  accord  with  the 
phrase  and  the  event 

82.  g.  The  event  must  invariably  begin  the  formula,  from  the  very  first 
word,  unless  it  should  become  impossible  to  do  so  without  violating  the  sense. 

83.  A.  The  words  which  refer  to  the  event  itself  must  be  always  written 
with  different  leUers  from  those  of  the  comjderaental  phrase  3  and  the  mnewto- 
technic  word  must  be  also  distinguished  by  a  different  sort  of  letter.— This  is 
amply  illustrated  in  all  the  formulas  of  the  printed  ''  principles." 

84.  u  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  the  student  should  en^loy  different  colored 
inks,  thus,  in  this  formula : 

'*  The  law  given  at  Mt*  Sinai,  makes  us  acquainted  with  almost  every 
divine ....  attribute,  the  italic  letters,  or  words  of  the  event,  should  be  written 
in  blue  ink  ;  the  Boman  letters,  or  words  of  the  connecHng  phrase,  in  black, 
and  the  mmmotcchnic  word'mredink,  varying  alternately  the  position  of  the 
jiiSerent  inks,  in  the  different  series  of  facts.    This  is  not,  to  be  sure,  philo- 
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•opliicaiiy  necewary  to  te  pnmcifks  of  the  syitem,  bat  bendea  breddag 
igreeablj  to  the  mind,  the  teeiionf  mufonaity  of  a  maauscript-book  filled  with 
letten  of  the  mae  iak,  it  iko  briagi  into  requisitioa  the  sense  of  sight  as  well 
at  that  of  hearings  m  the  memory  of  the  phrase. 

M.  y.  B«t  another  inqportant  requisite,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the 
student,  is  a  perfect  order  and  symmetrical  arrangement  in  the  writing  of  the 
Airmuhs,  and  the  greatest  degree  oi  plainness  possible  in  Me  hand-^writing. 

86.  k*  Fi»dly»  a  last  cottsidciatioii»  which  must  not  be  neglected,  is,  that 
the  mnemotechnie  word  must  invariably  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
a  fbnmda,  and  connected  with  the  last  word  oi  the  phnse  by  a  series  of  doti^ 
as  in  the  ^  principles." 

87.  The  student  dunild  always  collect  in  one  page,  or  more,  if  necessary, 
all  ihB  nuran^technic  words  aiant^  of  a  series  of  formulas  on  any  particular 
«il]jeet  or  science,  in  (Mrder  that  by  reading  occasionally  those  words,  without 
mt^mttuamg  phroBt  or  words  of  the  facts,  he  may  the  sooner  discover  those 
whidi  be  would  wish  to  study  more  attentively;  for  in  perusing  the  words  in 
this  manner,  they  must  tell  at  once  the  events  which  they  are  intended  to 
r€prtB€nty  ot  else,  if  rebellious,  they  must  be  collected  together  for  more 
ftequent  perusal,  according  to  the  suggestion  in  rule  (c)  above. 

N.  B.  The  additional  pages  XXIX*  <&xxx.of  "principles"  in  hand  contain  the 
collected  unumoiechmic  wards  of  all  the  formulas  given  in  the  present  lecture 

88.  A  few  words  now  upon  the  application  of  the  system  to  the  Ratio. 

APPLICATION  OF   THB   STSTBH 
TO  TBI 

Ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  tlie  Oireiimlbreiiee  of  tHe  Clrelei 

WITH  IM  DBCmALa. 

89.  If  the  system  could  enable  one  to  remeo^yer,  by  the  power  of  its  i^li- 
cations,  nothing  but  dates  or  swUlar  faciSj  having  only  three  or  ibur  figures,  it 
would  yet  be  deserving  of  the  particular  attention  of  all  wise  and  thinking  men, 
were  it  only  for  its  incontestible  ingenuity,  and  the  truly  philosophical  essence 
of  its  nature — to  say  nothing  of  its  quasi  sanctified  origin  (hilarity). 

90.  Yet,  you  wUl  now  see  that  it  is  applicable  to  greater  things ;  that  it  is 
capd>le  of  overcoming  greater  difficulties — I  might  almost  say  insurmountable 
obstacles^ — ^For,  if  we  have  seen,  upon  practical  experiments,  that  the  learning 
«f  aseries  of  only  thirty-six  interssting  dateSy  by  the  mere  assistance  of  your 
natural  mmMty^  proved  almost  an  impossibility,  what  will  you  say  of  learning, 
at  almost  a  ringle  glance,  a  row  of  figures,  containing  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  of  the  most  uninteresting  kind  \  (skeptical  shakings  of  the 
head)*  I  say  of  an  uninurtsting  kind,  for,  if  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  inter- 
est in  a  dors,  I  must  confess  that  in  the  figures  of  the  problem  which  will  now 
ocQopy  our  attention,  the  interest  is  almost  a  nullity. 

ia 
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91.  And  thii,  by  tlie  wwfj  k  one  of  the  reaaoat  wliy  I  hme  dMnea  tUi 
subject  for  oar  next  applicmtion;  for  if  yum  can  leaim,  9i  almaat  a  aiiif^ 
perosal,  so  uninteresting  an  assemblage  of  ctiierwise  oncoaquan^le  dificultiefy 
there  will  be  no  farther  bounds  to  oppose  our  progress  and  on  tki$  poinl 
f  pledge  myself  to  give  you  as  satisfact^M^  evidences  «s  I  harve  done  upon 
the  other. 

92.  The  figures  alluded  to  are  those  comprising  the  matheiBatical  prehkwn 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  ratio  of  ^e  diameter  to  the  circumlefenca  of  the 
circle.** 

I  refer  you  to  page  XV.  of  the  **  principW  in  hand,  whete  yo«  witt  see  th* 
problem  carried  to  the  awful  number  of  15it  decimals.  It  is  goiendly  carried 
to  five  or  nx  decimals  only,  for  the  common  purposes  of  mathematical  caka- 
lations,  but  is  offered  here  with  such  an  array  of  figures,  simply  as  an  object  of 
scientific  curiosity — ^not  of  specific  utility — ^being  at  the  same  time  an  amikem 
ticfacty  of  which  no  figures  could  be  changed  to  suit  our  mnemotechnic  wofds 
without  prompt  detection  by  the  knowing  ones.  So  &at  if  you  presently  see 
not  only  words,  but  even  entire  phraeesj  framed  with  whcde  rows  of  figures,  and 
presenting  a  sense  as  intelligible,  as  could  be  elicited,  considering  the  dssfotk 
tyranny  of  imperative  articulations,  jrour  e8tiraati<»  of  the  wonderful  i^^csVr 
ity  of  this  system  will  still  rise  unavoidably  to  a  much  briber  degree;  for, 
if  it  appeared  io  you,  at  first,  so  difficult  to  form  rational  words  with  tfares 
or  four  figures,  what  will  you  think  of  making  intelligible  and  rad<mal 
phrases  with  fourteen  rows  of  ten  figures  each  1  {deep  attention^  Yet,  »&  I 
have  already  ssdd,  this  will  be  done,  I  hope,  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  You 
will  learn  this  problem  before  quitting  the  room — or  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
in  my  expectations  (laughter), 

OBJECT  OP  TBB  PBOBLEX* 

93.  The  object  of  this  problem  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  of  specific  utiUtf, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  curiosity  and  mnemotechnic  application,  it 
cannot  but  possess  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  By  the  application  of  the 
system,  the  student  will  be  enabled  not  only  to  learn  the  154  figures  of  fte 
problem  in  their  order,  but  even  to  determine  the  place  or  order  of  any 
particular  given  figured  And  it  is  in  order  to  give  evidence  of  this  app»- 
rently  impossible  mnemotechnic  possHnlity,  that  I  have  caused  each  figure 
of  the  problem  to  be  numbered  according  to  its  place  or  order  in  the  se- 
ries; thus  by  asking,  for  example,  what  is  the  73d  figure  t— the  student 
will  answer  6,  and  the  person  asking  the  question  will  be  able  at  once  to 
find  out  number  73  for  corroboration. 

94.  Now,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  one  individual  among  one  trillion 
who  might  succeed.  Heaven  knows  with  what  efforts  of  concentrated  atten- 
tion,  in  learning,  with  the  assistance  of  his  natural  memoay,  the  formidabk 
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•my  of  figftras,  which  conititiites  tliMi  proUem.     Bat  sereral  questioof 
TeqpecttDg  this  would  need  an  answer, 

lat  How  long  would  it  take,  even  fi)r  the  most  remaikahle  powen  of 
Baloral  memory  to  perform  thif  task  t 

2d.  Admitting  that  it  could  be  done,  how  long  wouU  the  problem 
remain  in  the  memory,  widnnit  the  necessity  of  repeating  it  over  and  orer 
againt 

Sd.  And  eren  if  learned  by  Mnemosyne  herself,  what  power  could  allow 
her  the  pomhilihf  of  ajttwerittg,  with  injkilible  ceiiMmij^  the  plmee  or  ordbr 
of  any  given  figure  in  the  series  1 

9&«  I  declare  at  once  that  the  goddess  of  memory  herself  oould  noi 
peiform  this  latter  task. 

Can  it  be  d<me  by  the  powers  at  our  system  % 

Tea. 

Can  the  problem  be  learned  without  any  concentration  of  the  mind  or 
waste  of  time  1 

Tes. 

Can  it  be  recdlected  at  any  ^ven  time,  when  once  learned  scrmiafy,  witlip 
out  exercising  the  memory  with  fatiguing  repetitions  t 

Yes. 

And  how  can  the  powers  of  the  sjrstem  acconq>li8h  this  t 
In  the  following  manner; 

MlfSMONIZATION  OP  THE  KATIO. 

96.  We  will  first  divide  the  154  figures  into  sixteen  rows,  theJirsT  eiie  coa; 
taining  the  vntri,  or  nine  figures  only,  and  each  of  the  otherS|  exetpt  the  last 
ten  ^gareMj  beginning  always  with  the  zero  numbers^  or  numbers  containing 
s;iro*  Thus  the  row  of  units  will  begin  with  0,  the  first  row  with  10,  or  more 
simply  and  methodically  we  will  say : 


0 for    the 


50 

60 


unit 
frit 

second 
third 

fourth 

sixth 
seventh 


row. 
<« 

C{ 
IC 


the 


e^ktk 
*  ninth 
'  tenth 
^  eleventh 
«  tweijih 
^^  thirteenth 
**  fourteenth 
'      fifteenth 


row. 


Tou  win  soon  perceive  the  extreme  importance  of  this  divisioUi  and  partic* 
ularly  the  necessity  of  beginning  each  row  with  the  zero  number. 

97.  The  figures  of  the  problem  thus  divided  will  then  give  us  the  following 
series  of  rows  or  decades — ^by  which  latter  name  we  will  hereafter  designate 
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them,  although  the  first  and  Burt  do  not,  like  sQ  the  others,  conttiiitesfigiiret^ 
namely : 

DECADE  0. 

3 

1 

4        15 
DECADE  1. 

9 

2 

6 

5 

3 

9 

8 

9        7        9 
DECADS  2. 

3 

2 

3 

8 

4 

90 

6 

« 

6        4        3 
DECADE  3. 

3 

8 

3 

2 

7 

so 

9 

9 

0        2        8 
DECADE  4. 

8 

4 

1 

9 

7 

1 

6 

9        3        9 
DECADE  5. 

9 

3 

7 

9 

1 

80 

0 

5 

8        2        0 
DECAIWE  6. 

9 

7 

4 

9 

4 

4 

5 

9        2        3 

0 

7 

8 

1 

io 

DECADE  7. 

6 

9» 

4 

0 

6        2        8 
DECADE  8. 

6 

2 

0 

8 

9 

9 

8 

6        2        8 

0 

3 

4 

8 

80 

•     DECADE  9. 

s 

a» 

5 

8 

4        2-      1 
DECADE  10. 

1 

7 

0 

6 

7 

9 

8 

2        I        4 

8 

0 

8 

6 

wfi 

DECADE  11. 

5 

1 

3 

2        8        2 
DECADE  12. 

3 

0 

6 

6 

4 

7 

0 

9        3        8 
DECADE  13. 

4 

4 

6 

0 

9 

14  A 

5 

5 

0        5        8 

2 

2 

8 

1 

ISyO 

DECADE  14. 

7 

2 

9 

S       5        9 

4 

0 

8 

1 

M* 

DECADE  15. 

s 

8 

4 

8        0        2 

FORMATIOlf  OF  THB  XKEMOTEGHNIG  SBNTBNCB8. 

98.  This  heing  done,  we  will  proceed  to  form  from  the  figures  of  each 
decade  a  wmimatechmc  wordf  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  eimgle  tuorif  with 
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fen  aitieubtionj,  we  wQl,  for  the  sake  <^  more  precision  in  thii  case,  employ  a 
sentmce  instead  of  a  word.  We  will  then  make  a  smience  with  the  figures  of 
each  decade — and  this  will  be  the  proper  occasion  to  teach  you  a  new  applica- 
tion, which  will  give  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  forcible  idea  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  system,  which  will  enable  you  to  form  rational  sentences  witk 
whole  rows  of  arbitrary  figures ! 

99.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  are  to  compose  a  sentence,  by  way  of 
illustration,  with  the  nine  figures  of  Uie  decade  zero ;  we  will  first  divide  the 
figures  of  that  decade  into  three  distinct  numbers,  tims : 

314,  159,  265, 

and  endeavor  to  make,  with  the  indupemabie  kelp  of  out  <<  Dicticmary,''  three 
words  which  shall  have  such  a  sympatl^tic  affiliation  with  each  other  as  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  sentenct  by  their  mutual  association.  If,  after  trying  several  combina- 
tions of  words  of  three  articulations,  you  do  not  succ&d  in  forming  a  sentence 
that  reads  rationally  enough  to  your  taste,  you  will  divide  the  same  figures  thus : 

31,        41,        59,         265, 
or  thus : 

314!,  592,  65, 

or  thus: 

3,  141,      59,  5165, 

varying,  finally,  the  division  of  the  figures,  until  you  find,  in  your  dictionary,  a 
combination  of  words,  by  which  you  can  form  the  best  possible  sentence. 

100.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  been  trying  the  above  combinations, 
and  even  several  others,  without  sufficient  success ;  and  that,  at  last,  we  have 
hit  upon  the  following  division : 

3,        14,        15,        9,        2,        65, 
and  that,  after  successive  combinations  of  words,  we  have  formed  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

My        deary        Dolly    be    no    chilly! 

me        de  re         de  le     be    ne    che  le ! 

S,  14,         1   5,      9,  ,^,     6    5, 

as  it  is  possible  to  give  a  sense  to  tMs  sentence,  by  supposing  a  ne^cted  lover 
making  a  pathetic  reproach  to  an  indifibrent  sweetheart!  (prolonged  laughter 
and  loud  applause)  or,  appealing  to  her  warmth  of  the  olden  time,  which  is 
now  becoming  cool!  (renewed laughter). 

101.  We  will  then  retain  this  sentence,  with  the  perfect  assurance  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  prototypical  idea  with  which  we  mnst  associate  it,  we  shall 
always  be  certain  to  make  a  connecting  phrase  which  will  answer  the  purpose. 
And  a  very  little  practice  m  formulating  (if  you  will  allow  me  the  expressicm), 
will  soon  enable  you  to  make  these  without  any  difficulty. 

102.  Now,  then,  we  will  suppose  Aat  we  have  gone  tlirough  the  same  tedious 
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operation  wkh  the  igures  of  each  decide ;  and  for  each  one  of  them  ve  Jmn 

I  ^He^  and  finally  ad^[>ted|  the  following  formula^  namely : 

'or  the 

PECADE  a 

My    deary  Dolly  be     no        chilly. 

BK     de      re       de     le        be      ne      che    le 

<141S^9265 

BECABE  1. 
My    love         /  beg         ye  be       my     nymph* 
me     le       Te      be      ghe    be       me     ne       me     fe. 
3589793338 

DECAPE  2. 
Bich  hoBey  charms  ^  move^      a  man. 

re       che     ne      che    re       me     me     Te       me    ne 
4626433832 

DECADE  3. 


^ 

eopda 

seen 

offun^Aafieiy 

top. 

ke     pe 

le 

se 

ne       fe      fe 

re      te 

pe 

7       9 

5 

0 

2       8        8 
DECADE  4. 

4        I 

9 

Jt 

cottage 

bamboo            a  poem 

«r  a  glee. 

ke      te 

je 

be 

me    be      pe 

me     gfae 

le 

7        1 

6 

9 

3        9        9 
DECADE  5. 

3        7 

5 

A 

TMsel 

Tain 

w  sappy 

grape. 

te      M 

le 

ve 

ne       se       pe 

ghe    re 

pe 

1        0 

» 

8 

2        0        9 
DECADE  6 

7       4 

9 

A 

iwe 

Albino 

mndcy 

mifot. 

n      re 

k 

be 

ne      me     se 

ke      fe 

te 

4       4 

6 

9 

2        3        0 

DECADE  7. 

7        8 

1 

Jenej 

GeneTft                Genoa  or   Sera 

t 

je      re 

se 

je 

ne     ve      je 

Be      se 

ve 

6       4 

0 

6 

2        8        6 

2        0 

8 

DECADE  8. 
A    Boy  or  pceridi  knave  somehow     rough, 

be      pe      ve     she      ne      Te      ae       me     re      fe 
•        986280348 
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1B| 


^n 

Unholy 
ne       le 
3        9 

DECAPB  9. 
marine                   e£ting        a         riege. 
ne     re      ne      de      te      ghe     k       je 
3        4        2        1        1        7        0        « 

DECIDE  la 

Jl 

copy 
ke      pe 

7        » 

faint        thm^h    roogh    4*    nyage. 

fe      ne      te  •    re      fe       ae      v«      je 

8        2        14       8        0       8       6 

DECADE  11. 
An  Old  woman,    a  fine  miss,  or  a   showy  Jew. 

le       de       me     ne       fe       ne      me      se      she      je 
5132823066 

DECADE  12. 
Sepoy         may  fire        where  ke  ch^osef . 
te       pe      me     fe       re       re     clw      te 
09        3        84460 

DECADE  13. 
wholesale,  and  heavy    unanimity, 
le       se       le       ve       ne      ne      me      te 
50582231 


^ 

Heroic 

re 

ke 

4 

7 

Jl» 

AUe, 

be 

le 

9 

5 

DECADE  14. 
wf    Hackney      lame      or  luhhers' 

ke      ne       le      me      le       be      re 
7        2        5        3        5        9        4 

DECADE  15. 
No       very       heavy      sin. 
ne       ve       re      ve       se       ne 
2        8        4        8        0        2 


se 
0 


feet 
fe       te 
S        1 


103.  This  being  done,  it  is  now  necessary  to  discover  some  key,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  recaii  at  pleasure  the  figures  of  each 
decade,  in  order  that  we  may  put  down  successively  all  the  figures  of  the  prob« 
lem,  and  from  which  we  may  hope  to  find  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  place  or 
order  of  each  individual  figure* 

104.  The  first  idea  which  seems  io  occur  to  the  nund  is  that  of  associating 
each  mnemoteehaic  senience  with  the  corresponding  denominating  number  o£ 
each  decade,  by  tho  assustaiioe  of  a  connecting  phraee^  according  to  the  pHnci- 
pie  established  in  regard  to  the  formulas  for  the  dates;  and,  indeed,  there  ia 
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nothing*  ebe  to  do ;  for  the  denomnuttuigfgure  of  the  decade,  in  this  instance^ 
takes  the  place  of  the  evenly  in  the  fonnulas  for  dates. 

lOif  We  shall  then  be  under  the  necessity  of  connecting  the  denominating 
figures  b  J  means  of  a  connecting  phrase  to  the  mnetnotecknic  sentence  .  •  • 

106,  But  what  association  of  ideas  can  we  form  with  the  figttbe  zero  ;  ths 
FIGURE  ONE  I  THE  FIGURES  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR,  etc,,  etc,  and  such  Sentences  sm 
any  of  those  we  have  formed  from  the  figures  of  the  problem  1  •  •  • 

Indeed,  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  such  associations  !  Try  it  in  any 
way  your  imagination  may  derise,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  im* 
practicable  /  The  reason  of  this  impossibility  appears  obvious  enough  when 
we  lodk  at  the  nature  of  a  j^re,  compared  with  that  of  an  intelligible  sentence. 
A  figure  conveys  no  idea  to  the  mind  but  that  of  quantity.  It  is  a  thing  with- 
out  life,  without  animation,  without  color^  and  lies  by  the  side  of  a  mnemo- 
technic  word  like  a  cold  dead  body  beside  a  being  glowing  with  life  and  ani* 
mation.  It  has,  as  I  have  already  said  elsewhere,  no  sympathy  with  the  mind, 
no  adherence  to  it,  no  gra^  upon  the  memory. 

107.  If,  then,  instead  of  connecting  the  denominating  figure  by  its  proper 
name  (admitting  it  even  to  be  practicable),  we  were  enabled  to  meiamorphose 
it,  as  it  were,  into  a  beings  offering  to  the  mind  any  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
figure ;  if,  finaUy,  we  were  enabled  to  make  of  each  of  them  a  substantive^  a 
SENSIBLE  being  (deep  attention),  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought,  action^ 
and  speech !  and  therefore  capable  of  offering  ideas  for  association — ^would  not 
this  be  ri^tly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  triumphs  of  the  system 
and  its  already  tried  philosophy  1  (redoubled  attention).  And  this  is  precisely 
what  I  have  succeeded  in  doing ;  with  what  degree  of  success^  you  will  soon 
judge- 
Now  to  the  metamorphosis. 

HOMOGENIC  SqUIVALENTS. 

IDS.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  attempt  at  a  species  of  creation  from  nothing, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pronounce  audibly  each  denominating  figure  of  the 
decades,  and  draw  from  the  sound  which  the  name  of  the  figure  will  give  us  a 
homogenic  word  which  will  always  represent  a  substantive  having  a  similarity 
in  sound  with  that  of  the  figure's  name,  and  to  which  the  mind  will  forciblyy 
inevitably  return,  whenever  the  figure  is  pronoimced  by  name. 

109.  Thus,  for  example,  we  will  take  for  the  figure  zero  the  substantive 
Hero  I  (burst  of  sudden  applause). 

For  figure  one the  substantive wand  I 

"...•"../w *« « tooth! 

".•..".•/Arse «* « tree! 

"...."../our « " fort! 

"...."..jfcs .« " fife! 
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For  figure  six the  satMiaatire saxTtm  I 

*^..*.*^. .seven ^••••••^ • savanhah! 

** '^..eit^ht " «.. hate! 

"....«..m»« ** «< mmsl 

*♦....". .ten « '* den! 

**.... *<..e/«w» *...«*..•...** blbwahtI 

"..•.".•ftw/tTe  ...^ "..••••" TWSLVB  POUNDBKt 

^••••^^..^Auteea *< <* thu^xsnth  guxbt, bto«! 

•*...•"•. /ottf^een ** ** FOETimx! 

'\...''..  fifteen. " " tobofthi! 

(prolonged  a^oMse^) 

110.  I  knew  that  70a  would  at  once  feel  and  a^^reciate  the  real  mnemo* 
teehnic  value  of  this  beautiful  and  ingenious  adaptation,  for  its  importance 
strikes  the  mind  at  a  single  glance.  Yet,  there  are  two  of  these  homogenio 
translations,  which  need  perhaps  a  few  words  of  justification. 

111.  You  will  remark  that  the  lexicographers  have  named  the  figures  5  •• 
fire,  making  the  t  long.  Now,  when  tiiey  come  to  15,  thejr  change  /iTe  into 
fif  calling  it  ^een,  instead  of /tt^e^een,  as  common  sense  and  the  rules  of 
analogy  seem  plainly  to  prescribe.  Thus  jou  perceive  that  they  have,  firoai 
the  height  of  their  wisdom,  done  the  same  thing  for  the  figures  as  they  had 
done  for  the  articulations !  Why  should  they  not  give  the  same  uniform 
appellation  to  the  figures  whenever  they  are  pronounced  under  the  etxme  cir- 
cumstances 1  Why  say  ^Atr-teen,  deriving  this  sound  plainly  from  three;  then 
four-iQen  deriving  this  still  more  plainly  from  four  ;  and  then  8hyfif-tem 
instead  offitve-teenj  which  habit  would  have  led  us  to  consider  quite  as  elegant 
a  pronunciation  as  the  other,  and  then  to  return  again  to  the  same  rule,  by  call* 
ing  the  subsequent  numbers  up  to  twenty : — «tx-teen,  «eoe»-teen,  eight'ieen  and 
mn«^teen  1  Why  make  this  heterogeneous  exception  in  behalf  of  poor  figure 
fivel  (laughter). 

112.  We  will  then  do  Aere,  as  we  have  already  done  with  the  articulations. 
We  will  restore  the  true  pronunciation  of  15  to  ^t^-teen — which  will  enable 
us  then  to  trace  in  its  name  the  homogenic  equivalent,  a  fife  of  tin^  with  a 
slight  encroachment,  it  is  true,  upon  the  grammarian^s  rights,  for  in  strict  pro- 
priety we  ought  to  say,  a  tin  fife — ^but  Phreno-Mnemotechny  is  \oo  powerful  a 
sovereign  for  grammar  to  refuse  to  kneel  before  her  incontrovertible  supremacy^ 
whenever  it  should  become  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  Mnemosyne  (Jaughter): 
particularly  when  we  compare  the  trifiingness  of  this  infringement,  with  the 
Connecticut  Yankeeisms,  "  he  donU  know  nothin\^^  (deafening  laughter)^  **  they 
wasnU  to  home^^  or  ^^  he  hadnU  ought  to  /"  (isiextinguishable  laughter). 

113.  Another  of  these  analogies,  which  needs  one  or  two  words^  is  that  of 
the  number  eleven^  for  which  I  have  taken  an  elephant !  (laughter).  It  may 
seem  to  you  rather  far-fetched,  but  when  I  shall  have  given  you  the  short  his- 
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toiy  of  its  or^fiHy  yoQ  will  tee  tbat  Ufaaf  not  beem  the  fruit  of  ini^atioil,  but 
a  daguerreotype  aaalogj,  caught  upon  nature's  own  sori4[>-book !  (/ot^Afer,  and 
demands  far  eiknce)* 

114.  The  history  is  shorUy  this: 

I  had  been  at  a  loss,  for  a  length  of  timei  to  £nd  an  analogy  for  this  namber, 
when  one  day,  attracted  by  a  pompous  advertisement  of  an  '^  unparalleled  " 
menagerie  of  foreign  animals,  I  happened  to  follow  the  crowd,  and  entered 
this  Daniel's  den  of  many  a  tiger,  lion,  etc.  There  was  a  '*  magnificent"  elephant 
in  the  Collectimi,  which  I  was,  with  ilmny  others,  admiring,  when  there  suddenly 
appeared  a  fetk  9taitre  a£  the  most  fashionable  appearance,  walking  upon  his 
tip-toes,  and  inquiring  loudly  for  the  gigantic  animal.  As  soon  as  hs  had  dis- 
eoTered  the  beast,  taking  out  his  eye^lase  (!)  from  a  mother^jf^pearl  case^  and 
applying  it  to  his  eye,  after  having  carefully  rubbed  it  with  his  muslin  hand- 
kerchief-^' Law !"  exclaimed  the  beau,  after  gazing  at  the  enormous  quadra 
ped,  and  speaking,  mincingly  from  the  tips  of  his  lips,  with  the  most  /osjUM' 
Me  delicacy,  '^Lawl  whBizbeauchiful  (I)  eleph — ant" — {prolonged lattght^)^ 
pronouncing  it  as  near  to  the  word  e/etvn-t,  as  I  possibly  could  have  desired*— 
I  had  no  sooner  heard  this  unexpected  analogy  than,  thinking  of  Archimede% 
I  exclaimed  aloud,  ^  I  have  found  it !    I  have  found  it  I" 

I  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when  a  bystander,  seizing  me  violently 
by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  in  his  turn,  with  the  most  stentorian  voice,  '^  It's  mine^ 
•ir!  it's  mine !  and  I'll  have  it^  too.    Fork  over,  sir!" 

''  Have  what,  sirl"  inquired  I,  with  astonishment,  while  vainly  ^ideavor- 
ing  to  disengage  my  arm  from  his  iron  grasp.    <<  What,  sir  1" 

^  My  purse,  sir ! ! !  which  has  just  been  picked  from  my  pocket.  Isn't  that 
what  you've  found,  sir  1"  (deafening  and  prolonged  lavghier), 

115.  So,  then,  until  we  can  make  a  better  one,  we  will  keep  the  word 
elephant  for  the  homogenic  translation  of  deven — and  proceed  at  once  to  our 
ap^cation,  for  which  I  beg  you  to  refer  now  to  page XVI. of  the  "  principles." 

PORaniLAS  OF   THB  RATIO. 

116.  A  single  glance  at  this  page,  containing  the  formulas  of  our  problem, 
will  give  you  a  complete  idea  of  the  immense  advantage  we  have  derived 
from  these  homogenic  metamorphoses.  You  see  that  the  mnemotechnic 
eeniences  are  now  connected  with  the  equivalents  of  the  denominating  figures 
in  a  manner  that  allows  us  to  get  at  them  with  the  greatest  facility ;  and  the 
way  by  which  you  will  succeed  in  doing  this  I  must  now  briefly  point  out. 

HOW  TO  TRANSLATE  THB  FORICinUS. 
I 

117.  The  homogenic  equivalents,  as  you  perceive,  stand  in  a  column  by 
the  side  of  the  figures  they  represent.  If  you  desire  to  write  down  all  the 
figures  of  the  ratio,  you  will  first  mentally  call  for  the  figures  of  the  Decade 
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gm^  and  700  wSl  hart  no  sooner  pronoanced  thk  word  zero  than  tlie  eqtiiva- 
l^t  BESo  will  at  ooee  rath  to  jroor  mind,  and  immediatelj  the  smtence  wiH 
fcUow,  without  even  the  anktance  of  the  connecting  phrase.  Tet,  in  catt 
fte  sentence  should  not  strike  your  mind  inuaediately,  by  trying  the  words 
of  ttte  connecting  phrase,  and  saying: 

A  HBKo  is  seldom  heard  saying  to  an  indifferent  sweetheart  •  •  ;  you  wiS 
see  that  the  sentence, 

My  deary  Dolly,  be  no  chilly  f 
will  immediately  follow  the  last  Word — so  powerful  is  the  association  (laughter 
§nd  applause)* 

118.  As  regards  the  conTUding  phrase,  you  will  see  that,  in  this  instance,  it 
is  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  dates.  After  you  shall  have  learned  the  ratio, 
you  will  have  scarcely  had  time  to  pronounce  the  homogenic  equivalent,  when 
the  words  of  the  sentence  will  rush  to  your  mind  at  once.  This  I  will 
presently  prove  upon  your  own  testimony. 

lid.  Just  before  you  pronounce  the  last  articulation  of  the  sentence  hero, 
you  will  double  the  liltle  finger  of  your  left  hand,  or  the  auricular,  upon  the 
palm,  so  that  you  may  be  sure,  in  the  continuation  of  the  operation,  of  the 
name  of  the  decade  whose  figures  you  are  next  to  write  down ',  (and  this  is, 
as  you  see,  the  first  use  of  our  nomenclature  of  the  left  hand).  As  soon  as  the 
last  word  of  the^i^  sentence  is  articulated,  you  then  say  (always  mentally)  a 
WAND— and  then  the  words : 

My  love,  I  beg  ye  be  my  nymph,  will  present  themselves  at  once  to  your 
mind. 

Continuing  in  this  manner  to  write  down  the  figures,  as  you  proceed,  trans- 
lating the  articulations  of  the  sentences,  and  doubling  successively  upon  the 
palm  the  different  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  mark  the  corresponding  decades 
you  are  about  to  translate,  you  will  reach  the  last  figure  of  the  ratio  without 
hesitation  or  mistake. 

EZPBRIMBNTS  ON  THB  POWERS  OF  THESE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

120.  Let  us  now  make  a  few  experiments  on  the  power  of  these  associa- 
tions. 
We  will  first  read  the  formulas,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  dates : 
Decade  Zero. 
A  HERO  is  never  heard  saying  to  an  indifferent  sweetheart : 

My  deary  Dolly,  be  no  chilly! 

And  why  so,  do  you  ask  1  Why,  there  is  nothing  easier  to  explain.    Fancy 

a  hero  quitting  the  battle-field,  covered  with  dust,  and  his  flashing  brand  stained 

with  the  gore  of  hb  conquered  rival.    Dismounting  from  hb  neighing  steed ; 

after  having  dashed  past  the  drawbridge  and  portcullis  of  the  frowning  castle, 
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vliere  stgbs  the /o^relad^  of  his  dtoagfalB;  and  preaentii^  hiiof  elf  bdbre  her, 
with  his  head  covered  with  the  crested  helmet,  where  still  floats  the  sjmibdte 
glove  of  his  lady's  favor ;  his  breast  bastioned  by  his  glittering  cuinun ;  and  in 
hb  gaantleted  hand  his  lofiy  lance ;  and  on  his  arm  his  broad  escntcheoned 
shield — Can  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that,  to  the  proud  and  lovely  chate* 
hiiie,  he  would  say,  with  mincing  carpet  terms : 

My  deary  Dolly,  be  no  chilly ! 

(hameric  and  universal  latighter). 

No,  certainly !  But,  proudly  rising  to  his  full  height,  throwing  wide  his 
shield,  uplifting  his  visor,  and  striking  his  lance  upon  the  mari>le  floor — in 
short  staccato  words,  he  would  simply  say  : 

"  Fair  Dame  !  my  heart  is  yours — ^my  rival  licks  the  dust  of  the  tourney- 
do  you  love  me  1 — will  you  be  mine  1 — Yea  or  nay ! — ^If  yea,  I  am  yours,  et 
cetera ! — If  nay,  your  obedient  servant — and  Fm— ofl^! 

(Stentorian  laughter — a  lady  faints^  hut  soon  recovers). 

121.  But  will  you  have  the  proof  that  a  hero  would  speak  thus  1  f  refer 
jrou  then  to  Shakspeare's  Henry  V.,  act  v.,  scene  ii.,  where  the  English  Aero, 
among  other  honeyed  terms,  thus  proposes  to  the  Princess  of  France : 

"  Before  God,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence.  I 
know  no  way  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say  I  love  you ;  •  •  •  • 
Give  me  your  answer ;  i'faith  do ;  and  so  clap  hands,  and  a  bargain.  •  ♦  • 
I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier :  if  thou  cans't  love  me  for  this,  take  me ;  if  not,  to 

say  to  thee — that  I  shall  die,  is  true  5  but — for  thy  love no  5  yet  I 

love  thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and 
uncoined  honesty.  •  •  •  If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me :  and 
take  me,  take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king :  what  sayest  thou  V 

122.  I  will  not  attempt,  since  time  presses  us,  to  justify  each  one  of  these 
formulas  in  this  manner ;  they  speak  plainly  enou^  for  themselves :  I  will 
therefore  simply  read  them  in  their  order,  leaving  to  you  the  care  of  justifying 
thenu 

(The  lecturer  proceeded  to  read  aloud,  in  their  regular  order,  each  of  the  formulas  of  pageXVI. 
amid  the  most  exhUerating  merrimeot  of  the  class,  and  theo  continued  thus) : 

123.  Let  US  now  proceed  at  once  to  our  practical  experiments. 

I  will  call  at  random  some  of  the  denominating  figures  of  the  decades^  request- 
ing you  to  be  kind  enough  to  answer,  simultaneously^  first  the  homogenic  equiv- 
aleniy  and  next  the  sentence. 

Now,  then. 

Decade  nine  ? 
(the  whole  class) Ninus  ! 

The  sentence  1 
(the  whole  class) *an  unholy  marine  editing  a  siege  !  (loud  applause)* 
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Decade  one  t 

(the  whole  class) < « A  Wahd. 

The  sentence  1 

(the  whole  class) • my  love^  I  beg  ye  be  my  nymph  ! 

(redoubled  and  long  applause). 

Decade  eleven  1 
(laughter) • An  Elbphaht. 

The  sentence  1 

(the  whole  class} •  •  •  •  .•  An  old  woman^  tifine  m%s$j  or  a  shoufy  Jew  t 

(loud  and  animated  applause). 

124.  I  hope  that  these  random  experiments  will  he  sufficient  to  conrinee  you 
once  more  of  the  unhonnded  powers  of  the  system.  Read  these  formulas 
several  times,  according  to  the  prescriptions  c^  rule  a,  No.  76,  and  you  will 
see  whether  it  will  he  possible  to  forget  them  hereafter. 

HOW  TO  FIin>  OUT  THE  PLACE  OB  ORDER  OF  AHT  6I>rSN  FIOURB  IN  THE  SERIES. 

125.  The  manner  of  accomplishing  this  otherwise  impracticable  mnemotech- 
Bic  experiment,  is  simply  this : 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  person  asks  for  the  5dd  figure  of  the  series.  Toa 
must  recollect,  as  a  universal  rule,  that  the  last  figure  of  the  question  indici^t 
Ibe^ace  of  the  articulatkm  correspcmding  to  the  figure  asked  foi^  and  that  the 
first  one  or  ones^  remaining  on  the  left  hand,  indicate  tht  decade — ^thus,  for 
txample,  the  53d  figure  having  been  asked  for,  you  s^>arate,  mentally  oc 
otherwise,  the  last  figure  by  a  comma  (5,3),  and  say,  the  53rd  figure  is  to  be 
found  in  decade  5,  place  3.  The  sentence  of  decade  5  i% 
A  tassel  Vain  or  snappy  grape. 

Now,  if  you  mark  the  first  articulation  with  the  foot  (according  to  the  pre- 
cept laid  down  in  No.  46,  Less.  I.),  and  follow  the  articulations  upon  the' jS^igtr^ 
sf  the  left  hand,  while  pronouncing  the  sentence,  you  will  see  that  tiie  fsai 
mrticulation  Te,  or  1  will  be  the  50th  figure ;  the  auricular  Se,  or  0,  the  51st ; 
Ae  amtmlar  L«,  or  5,  the  52d ;  and  that  the  fifty^hird  fgnre  will  therefore  be 
the  medium  finger  articulation  Ve  or  8,  which  you  cannot  mistake  (deafmifg 
apploMse). 

126.  Suppose  now  that  the  figure  asked  fmr  belongs  to  a  number  expressed  by 
^iTH  figures,  and  that  is,  lor  instance,  the  118th  figture. 

Separating  the  last  figure  by  a  comma,  thus,  11,8,  you  will  say — tte 
htndred  and  eightemth  figure  is  to  be  found  in  decade  11,  j^ace  8. 

The  sentence  of  decade  eleven  is: 

An  old  woman^  a  fine  miss^  or  a  SHowy  Jew. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  performed  ought  to  be  particularly  attended 
to,  as  it  will  greatly  ftcilitate  the  process,  and  enable  the  student  to  advance 
without  difficulty. 
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Marking  the  ^«^   articulation 

or  Le , with  the  foot 

the  next •  •  .or  De upon  the  otimWor 

the  next, •  •  •  .or  Me upon  the  annylmr 

the  next or  Ne upon  the  ffiecli'iwi 

the  next or  Fe upon  the  miuc 

the  next or  Ne upon  the  ^Auini 

the  next or  Me upon  the  auriadar     (in 

the  second  turn) ;  the  next,  or  Se,  upon  the  mtnutar — ^you  will  see  that,  since 
the  articulation  falling  upon  the  medium  or  eighth  place  of  the  sentence  <rf 
decade  11,  is  SHe,  the  figwre  correi^xHiding  to  number  118  is  a  6-— which  yott 
cannot  possibly  mistake !  (deafening  a$ui  long  applaun). 

127.  Now,  if  the  eeventh  figure  is  the  one  Baked  for,  you  must  simply  run 
over  the  articulations  upon  the  fingers  in  the  same  manner,  saying: 

The  seventh  figure,  being  a  unity  denominates  both  the  decade  and  the 
place. 

The  units  belong  to  decade  zero;  theref<M*e  the  articulation  SHe,  falling  upon 
the  annular  in  the  eecond  tum^  or  7th  place,  is  the  proper  one,  and  6  is  tiie 
Tth  figure — all  which  is  corroborated  by  the  diagram  of  page  XV.  ot 
"Principles." 

128.  Ton  now  see  the  kind  of  assistance  which  can  be  derived  hem  ttus 
*^  necromantic''  nomenclature  of  the  left  hand  (laughter  and  applauee). 

The  only  things  necessary  to  be  remembered,  then,  are  these : 

8TNTHE8I6   OP   THE  RULE. 

1.  That  the  last  figure  a(  the  number  asked  for,  means  always  the  place 
or  finger  corresponding  to  the  articnlation  of  the  sentence  which  gires  the 
figure  of  die  giren  number. 

2.  That  the  figure  (after  decade  sero)  or  figures  (afler  decade  nme)  remain* 
kig  on  the  left  of  ibm  comiiM,  indicate  the  decade  in  whidi  the  %ure  asked 
for  is  to  be  found. 

3.  That  whenever  the  number  called  for  is  a  tuMf,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
defadezero. 

4.'  And  that  whenever  the  called-for  number  is  a  zero  or  decimal  numieTf 
tiiat  is,  having  zera  for  its  last  figure— ^soch  as  10, 20,  60,  100,  130,  etc.— ^e 
first  articulation  of  the  sent«u:e,  mariced  wi^  the  foot,  is  the  corresponding 
figure  of  the  number. 

Thus  the  10th  figure  will  be  found  in  decade  one  or  wand^  place  sero,  of 
the  footy  which  is  articulation  Me  or  3. 

The  40th  figtwe  will  be  fiwind  in  deotde/ottr  or  fort j  phee  zero  or  the /oor, 
which  is  articulation  Ke  or  7. 

The  100th  figure  will  be  found  in  decade  ten  or  den^  place  aero,  which  is 
£e  or  7. 
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Tbe  140th  figure  will  be  fimnd  in  decade  fourtun  or  fortune^  place  zero, 
which  is  Kje  or  7. 

Afidthus 

The    3dd  figure*.  •••  will  be  a   O,.... decade    d,...«place  3« 
The    67th  figure,  ••••will  be  a    7,y*« .decade    6f  ••place  7. 

The    82d  figure will  be  an  8, ••••  decade    B,«.««plaoe  2« 

The  105th  figure will  be  a   4,«  • . .decade  10,. .  •  .place  5. 

The  138th  figure will  be  a    3y.  ..decade  13y.  ..place  8. 

The  152d  figure will  be  a    4,. •••decade  15,^ ••  •place  2« 

And  80  on  for  all  the  remaining  ones  (long  and  loud  ajpplause). 

CONCLUDING  BEUABKS. 

129.  Thus  far,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  seen  enough  of  the  system 
to  form  a  favorable  idea  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  Yet,  allow  me  to  say,  that, 
whatever  may  be  your  opinion  concerning  what  you  have  seen,  those  parts 
of  the  system  which  I  have  already  explained  to  you  are  as  far  below  what 
We  will  do  in  our  subsequent  applications  of  the  system,  as  they  are  above 
the  cystems  of  Grey  and  Feinaigle  in  their  ingenuity,  philosophy,  and  irre« 
ttstible  power. 

ISO.  What  a  difference,  indeed,  is  there  between  the  raiUonaliam  of  our 
loorcb,  the  mellowness  of  onr  formulas^  the  philosophy  of  our  aasociationSy  and 
the  unmeaning  isolated  words  of  the  '^  Memoria  Technica,"  or  the  irregular 
and  unsystematic  formulas  of  Feinaigle !  Admitting  even  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  remember  some  of  Grey's  *'  memorial  lines,"  what  an  effort  of  the 
mind  would  it  not  re<^ire  to  get  at  the  initial  words  preceding  the  cacophonic 
eompoond  made  of  his  arbitrary  consonants^  vowds^  and  diphthongs ! 

131.  Can  there  be,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  applications,  I  do  not 
say  such  trouble,  but  any  trouble  at  all  in  recollecting  the  words  or  the  sen* 
tences  of  our  formulas,  when  they  shall  be  mentioned  %    Certainly  not ! 

132.  You  will  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  thinking  of  a  mnemonixed 
event  to  remember  its  connecting  sentence  or  word.  This  will  perhaps  appear 
to  you  a  monstrous  paradox :  yet  I  will  not  detain  you  till  the  day  of  the 
''second  advent"  to  obtain  proof  of  this  assertion;  from  to-morrow,  till  the 
end  of  your  lifc>  you  will  have  proofs  upon  proofs  coming  to  you  one  upon 
another, 

133.  Indeed,  the  powers  of  our  associations  are  so  great,  so  tenacious,  ft 
irresistible,  that  almost  every  occurrence  in  life  wiU  compel  you  to  feel  them, 
even  agabst  your  own  intentions, 

134.  The  fommlu  which  you  have  learned*  and  may  leam  hereafter,  will 
hannt  you  henceforward  like  sociable  phantoms  {loud  laughtsr\  inseparable 
ghosts'  (rsmeyoed  laughter)*  And,  in  fiwt,  when  poking  your  fire,  in  a  cold 
Wiftter'a  evening,  you  see  the  sparks  and  the  flame  rising  through  the  cbim- 
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ney, — involuntarily  the  hot  wood  fire  will  bring  to  your  mind  the  destruction 
of  Troy!  {loud  t^lause). 

135.  When,  on  the  next  morning,  you  open  your  window-curtaini,  and  aee 
the  countiy  presenting  all  around  a  snowy  scene^  if  your  chamber  companion 
riiould  ask  you  the  state  of  the  weather,  you  will  involuntarily  answer  him : 
tke  battle  of  Zama  !  (loud  applause  and  laughter). 

136.  On  a  cloudy  day,  do  you  see  a  sun-beam  piercing  through  a  mass  of 
vapor  1  immediately  the  erection  of  the  first  sun-dial  at  Borne,  will  rush  to 
your  mind  (applause). 

137.  The  sight  of  a  river  will  remind  you  of  the  watery  bed  which  swal- 
lowed up  the  legions  of  Pharaoh  (applause). 

138.  Do  you  hear  of  a  lover's  "rejected  addresses  V  Involuntarily  heaving 
a  sigh,  you  will  think  of  the  number  of  times  he  must  have  vainly  said, 

My  deary  Dolly ^  be  no  chilly  !  (deafening  laughter)  after  the  first  formal 
declaration  of: 

My  lovey  I  beg  ye  be  my  nymph  !  (long  applause  and  laughter). 

139.  Had  we  gone  through  our  remaining  illustrations,  I  could  quote  in  the 
same  manner  numberless  occasions  in  which  your  formulas,  once  learned, 
would  force  your  memory  by  the  power  of  their  associations,  to  the  irresistible 
recollection  of  the  facts  which  they  commemorate*  But  experience  will  show 
you  still  more  than  I  can  tell. 

14^.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  incontestable  evidences,  there  may  probably 
be  some  members  who  will  not  be  so  suddenly  charmed  with  the  system.  To 
these,  I  would  say,  do  not  be  discouraged;  and  always  remember  that,  if 
*^perseverentia  semper  vincit  omnia,'**  it  is  above  all  in  the  applications  of  our 
fjrstem  that  the  sajring  never  fails  of  being  verified.  And  to  those  who  wiU 
take  no  time  to  feel  these  powers  of  the  system,  owing  to  th*e  readiness  of  their 
conceptive  faculties,  I  would  also  say— ^o  not  accuse  the  flow  ones  of  inca- 
pacity, for  you  would  be  as  wrong  in  your  hasty  judgment  as  those  who, 
being  slow  in  proficiency,  should  accuse  the  system  of  imipotence. 

141.  And,  indeed,  history  furnishes  us  with  specimens  of  geniuses  of  the 
first  order,  who  could  not  understand,  at  the  first  glance,  the  mechanism  of  the 
amplest  ideas.  For  example,  Newton,  the  great  Newton  himself  was  obliged 
to  turn  over  and  over  again  the  least  complex  questions,  before  he  could  under- 
atand  them;  it  was  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Jeaa  Jacques  Bousseau; 
D'Ale'mbert,  the  great  geometrician,  had  a  mind  equaUy  slow  to  move  upon 
any  new  questicm.  But,  as  soon  as  these  glories  of  the  human  understanding, 
had  once  taken  hold  of  the  r^  side  of  the  subject,  no  man  could  carry  its 
comprehension  farther  than  they.  This  peculiar  deficiency  in  prima  facie 
conceptions  of  certain  things,  however  simply,  has  ever  been  assigned  as  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  men  of  great  genius.  So  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, i£;  for  the  future,  you  should  happen  to  hear  a  member  of  the  class  saying. 
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Botwithitanding  your  own  eridencen,  that  "  he  has  not  yet  been  quite  ao 
aoccefliAil  as  yourself/'  you  may  infallibly  draw  back  in  tkU  academical 
position,  level  your  finger  at  him,  and  exclaim,  with  all  confidence,  ^  Too, 
sir,  are  a  Newtonian  genius !"  (derfming  stamping  of  tkefat^  loud  loMgkimr 
tmd  prolonged  appUu$e). 

142.  Howerer,  if  there  were,  as  it  may  happen,  some  obstinate  '^  Newtott- 
ian,"  who  should  still  persist,  notwithtttmdmg^  in  denjring  the  efficiency,  from 
a  superabundance  of  ^<  Genius  "  {lttiugkur\  I  would  say  to  him,  as  Buonaparte 
did  to  the  Austrian  ambassadors,  at  the  signing  of  the  <<  peace  of  Luneville." 
One  of  the  plenipotentiaries  offered  to  insert  an  article  in  the  treaty  ^*  acknowl- 
odgmg "  the  French  Republic.  Cutting  him  short  in  his  speech,  Napoleon 
raised  his  arm,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  heavens,  said,  ^*  Sir,  the 
French  Republic  "  (that  is,  our  system),  (loud  laughter)  '^is  like  the  beautiful 
sun,  which  now,  from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  pours  upon  creation  its  floods 
of  vivifying  light:  it  needs  not  to  be  'acknowledged'  by  decree — so  much 
the  worse  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  feel  its  animating  lig^t  I''  (prolonged 
and  deafening  applause). 


SMD  OF  LBOTUBB  8B00ND. 


REPORTER'S  REMARKS. 

Trx  (^Mm  sppeand  to  be  nireiMUj  sitisfied  with,  mod  sorpriaed  at,  ibfi  result  of  the  tarioae 
lypBcirtoBe  of  the  flystem,  exemplified  doriiig  U»e  conne  of  this  lecture.  The  withuriesia  of  the 
meinheni^peevedtohaTeiBnowisedeereased:  they  s^Te  sm^  testimony  of  it  hi  the  thnnderiBf 
foaads  of  cheers,  redooUed  and  renewed,  with  whidk  Uiey  greeted  the  ceactorion  of  the  kctvt, 
and  the  warm  and  hearty  congratnlaUons  wliich  they  showered  npoa  the  leetarer,  whose  desk  was 
beeieged,  as  hi  the  first  lectme,  by  aa  eathasissric  threng,  fiv  a  loag  tioM  afler  the  eloee  of  Us 
iOnstrations. 
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APPLICATION  OP 

Pro£  IVfl.  Fauvel-Gouraud's  Phreno-Mhemoteohnio  Systenv 

HISTORICAL   DATES. 

0      ■ 

Deatk  of  Abraham, B.C  1821 

bnrflntioii  of  letters  liy  Egyptian  Menmon,          ....  Ig2l 

Delttge  of  Ogyges, 176* 

Paaeage  of  the  Red  Sea — ^Israel  enters  the  Desert,      ...  1401 

The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan  and  enter  the  Holy  Land,        -        -  14^1 

iUgonautic  ezpeditiim,        -        -        -        «        --        •        •  1268 

Destracdon  of  Troy, llg^ 

Kinf  dom  of  Assyria  ends, 900 

Borne  founded,        .-.-••--.        ^  7^ 

Bsq>e  of  the  Sabines, 790 

Cyms  puts  an  end  to  the  first  captirity, 536 

Pisistratas  usurps  the  tyranny  of  Athens,     •        .        •        •        •  f^ 

Laws  of  Solon,        ---. 594 

Institution  of  the  Saturnalia,  by  the  Bomans,        •        .        •        •  497 

Battle  of  Marathon — Greeks  v.  Persians,                   ....  499 

First  proposition  of  the  Agrarian  laiv,  by  Cassius,          •        •        •  435 

Ariatides  the  Just  banished  from  Athens, 484 

Battle  of  Thermopylfl^— Greeks  t^.  Persians,        -                -        -  480 

AkU>iades  cuts  off  the  tail  of  his  dog, 420 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,                 401 

Batde  of  the  Granicus — Alexander  v.  Persia,           •        .        •        .  Sg4 

P^piriua  Cursor  .erects  the  first  sun-dial  at  Home,           ...  2M 

B^^lus  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,        -        •        .        •        .  256 

First  Divorce  at  Rome,    -        -.-        -        •        -        •        •        -  231 

First  Physician  at  Rome,      -        -        -.•        -        •        .        •  219 

Second  Punic  War,          ••••..••.  2I8 

Battle  of  Zama — ^Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  Afiricanua,        •        -  202 

Invention  of  Paper  in  China,    --••..*•  XTO 

First  Library  erected  at  Borne, •  X67 

Sylla  plunders  the  city  of  Athens  and  slaughters  its  inhaUtantSi        -  86 

Caesar  makes  of  the  Gauls  a  Roman  province,         ....  51 
Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica,        -        -•        •        .        •'        •        •49 

Second  Triumvirate-r-between  Octavius,  Antony,  and  LepiduS|  48 

Death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony,            -            .             .             .  39 

Seeond  shutting  up  pf  the  Temple  of  Janus,           -           -           -  29 
Ovidius  banished  by  Augustus             •           .           .           .            •    9ft 

IX 
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APPUCATION  OF 

Profl  Fr'8.  Fauvel-Gouraud'8  Fhreno-Mnemoteohnio  STstem 

SACRED   CHRONOLOGY. 


Covenant  of  Gt>d  with  Abraham,            -            •            -             b.  c.  19SY 

faeac  offered  in  sacrifice,        .            .            •             •             •  1871 

Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,            .           .           •           «  ifflfS 

Esaa  sells  his  birtk-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage,            -            •  1616 

losejA  made  Prime  Hinister  of  Egypt,           •            •           -  VM 

Joseph's  Inrethren  go  down  to  Egypt,          ...  17OT 

Birth  of  Hosev  in  Egypt,            .            •            .           •            .  1571 

Law  firen  at  Mt.  Sinai,        .••«.•  1491 

Tabernacle  set  up  in  the  wilderness,        •          .            •            .  1490 

Moses  sends  twelve  spies  into  Canaan,        ....  1489 

Balaam's  ass  speaks  and  reproves  Ms  master,            ...  1451 

Hath  follows  Naomi  to  Bethlehem,        ....  ISI^ 
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nUIfOJIlfXIiOnSGHinC  FBIlfGIFLfl&  IM 

APPUCATIOH  OF 

Pra£  IVs.  Fatnrel-^Jouraud'fl  Phreno-Mnemoteohiiio  Sjnrtem 

TO 

HISTORICAL   DATES. 

(BT    IgOLATED     FOBMULAS.) 


4$^  v$f  m^  i€f  tbd  botfom  of      ...        -        .       Divinitj. 

1    8    S    1    B7"Tk6  immtum  q/*  feMcr^  6y  M<  EgffUm  Mmmumt 
4$f  ve^  ne^  dij  nuiy  jasdy  be  coasidered  as  a  DiTine  idaa. 

17    6    4    BT^TIm  D$hfg€  qf  Ogggu  wm  prohaUj  Ibe  resok  of 
Uf  ke^Mke^rtf  bobio  very  llllok  shower. 

14    9    1    ^At  ihepa99age0ftA4  Red  Sta^  ike  nindBB<>(ThmLohL 
t$f  n^  b€^  dij  met  their  death  in  a  Watery  bed. 

14    5     1    DI7^^^'  €ro$9ing  the  Jordan  under  Ja^ua^  the  Israel 
ie^  rey  le^  ie^  ites  entereda  land  by  no  means  one  of    •    Sterility. 

1    51    6    3    01/^1^  Ar§Mttutic  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the 
de,  ne^jtfW$ej  adventurons  [purpose  of  obtaining  a      HMden  gem. 

118    4   BT'The  deetrmetian  of  Troy  was  completed  by  the  rar 
.^)  ^  A  ^  gkigflomes  of  a       «  Hot  "wood  fire. 

9    0    0         CI^Tlie  Kingdom  oi  jSuyriu'camo  to  an  end  for  havinff 
Afy  My  My  had  its  foundiUions  kid  upon  a  weak        •         BbubIs. 

7    5    3         Q^Ame  woe  founded^  according  to  the  Boman  histori- 
ke^  Uj  m  ansi  by  a  felonious       »       •        .        .  Ck>lony. 

7    5    0         DI^The  rape  of  the  Sabinee  was  an  event  that  BOw«a- 
gke^  Uy  M^  days  would  send  ks  perpetrators  to  the        Oallows. 

5    8    6         \[^CyrU9  in  putHng  an  endto  the  first  eaptivi^  aeeomp- 
hy  moy  Me,  Ushed,  without  hia  own  knoi^edge,  a  Bdly  mteiiion. 

5    6    0         ^[^Pi»ima$u9  after  untrping  the  tyrannp  of  Jlthtne 
k.  Me,  ee,  foond  a  free  people  could  not  'be  gord  mth  Iimliei. 

5    9    4         BT^The  Lowe  of  Soton  would  not  Iflcely  be  suitable  to 
At,  ie»  re,  the  black  colonists  of        •  .         liibezfiL 

4    9    7         t[y^TkB  inHiiution  ef  tie  Saturnalia  was  to  the  Roman 
re,  ^  Ae,  slave-holders  a  most  severe  allegorical         RelniM. 

4    9    0         B7*At  the  Battle  of  Marathon  many  a  ksave  Greek  in 
te^po,  ee^  the  arms  of  death  went  forever  to  ftepose. 

4    8    5 
re^  ve^  te^ 


li^The  firH  profoeiHon  of  the  Agrarian  Lam  (by  Cas- 

sius)  met  m  the  Roman  Senate  a  terrible  Blval 


BiiTMBiiMeMdbifto  tbtActorCoiknM«intlit]Mrl844,lNr  Framcu  FAtTTEiHS^MUura,  ia  Um  Cl9rk*t 
Ofltet  «rifat  INibM  Ootrt  Ibr  lU  BoaSMra  DMlia  «ril«vT«i^ 
*  r>-Tte  wpaMiwtidn  of  anr  of  Um  *«Ftorm«lat  '^  witlioiit  wfiMM  timllifciw  Ami  Om  AeOvr,  il  Jtriit 
ynbiUttd;  Md  My  ▼tehtioa  of  tkt  ttfy  tlgfct  wMio^i»ettkt  pity  to  tUpwiiBhi  cf  Uitkw. 
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tMO  PHBSHaMHKMOTBCfiHIC  MUafdPLEB.  

4    8    4  f^JlriHides  the  Ju8ty  beimg  bmdahed  frtm  ^ihmi,  wtm 

VBy  vty  rt^  compelled  to  fly  away  like  a  miserable            Rcnrer. 

4    8    0  IE?- At  the  baule  of  Thermoj^lc^  Leonidas  being  sum- 

rt^ftjZ$^  numed  to  surrender  did  peremj^orily      .      Refiose. 

4    8^  (n?"The  Metonic  Cycle  was  an  invention  that  gave  to 

re^  Me,  tUj  the  motions  of  the  moon  some  order  and  Hazmoay. 

8    3    4  lET'Thc  tattle  of  the  Oraniemi  is  one  of  the  greatest 

me,  «c,  re,  events  ever  recorded  in  the  temple  of        *«-«« 


4    0     1  p^-During  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  the  Greeks  did  not 
re,  ««,  A,  often  sleep  upon  inlaid  beds  of  Rose-'WOOd. 

2    9    8  Jp^Papirius  Cursor  in  erecting  the  4irst  sun^al  at  Rome 
ne,  be,  me,  saw  the  first  hour  ever  marked  by  a         Son-beam. 

2    5    6  ([7-jRegtt/w  ^feated  by  the  Carthaginiana  sufiered  a  death 
ne,  /e,  je,  which  in  the  history  of  man  has  no  Analogy. 

2    3     1  IIT'The  first  divorce  at  Rome,  (Tiowever  strange  it  may 
ne,  me,  te,  appear,)  was  not  the  result  of  matrimonial   Enmity. 

2    19  (p*The  first  physician  at  Rome,  had  probably  more  grav^ 
ne,be,de,  ity  about  him  than  a        .        .        .       Windy  boy. 

2    18  It?*  The  second  Punic  War  being  declaredy  Hannibal  car- 
ne   te,  re,  lied  it  into  Italy  to  the  amazement  of  every  Native. 

2    0     2  [n»-The&a«/eo/Za»a  was  fought  upon  an  African  shore 
ne,  «e,  ne,  where  was  never  exhibited  a  Snowy  aoene. 


ir?*Before  the  invention  of  paper  in  Chdna,  they  used 
to  write  upon  thin  boaitis  cealed  with  White  -^ 


vnx. 


17    0 
te,  ke,  se, 

16    7  ID*     The  first  library  erected  at  Rome  soon  diffused  a 

te^chcyghe^  great  taste  for  learning  and            .             Toaohiner- 

0    8    6  vrj^Sylla  plunders  Athens  and  slaughters  its  inhabitant 

w,  ve,  je,  with  the  ferocity  of  an  mifeeling         .         Barage. 

0    5     1  in-The  day  that  C<esar  made  of  the  Gauls  a  Roman  pro- 

le   de,  vince,  was  marked  by  the  Romans  as  a        Holyday. 

0    4    6  [[j^Cato  kUls  himself  at  Utiea  in  a  paroxysm  of           «^^^ 

re,  je,  ~*^ 

0    4    3  r7-The*econJTntfmtnr<rfe  was  in  reality  the  grave-yard 

re,  me,  in  which  were  buried  the  liberties  of        .        Kome* 

0    3    0  ID-The  tragic  death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  has  »h^ 

me,  ze,  the  theme  of  many  a  poetical         •                 JWWe. 

0    2    9  (n*At  the  ^econa«A««tngo/«Ae  temple  of  Janus,  the  God 

f^^pe,  of  war  could  at  last  take  a                           •         »•»• 

0    2    0  [[y-Ovidius  vftis  banished  by  Augustus  m^nrndmenit^^ 

$€,  ne,  H,  hi«  amatory 
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AI^PLICATIC»?  OF 

Prof.  Fr's.  Fauvel-Ctouraud's  Phreno-Mnemoteohnlo  System 

TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

(BT  nOLATBD  F0KMULA8.) 


19    2    1    f[^Jibraktm*i  Covenant  with  God  was  an  act  of  wfaioh 
re,  pey  n«,  te^  he  never  had  any  occasion  to  •  Repent. 

18    7     1    (T/^The  offering  tt^  of  Isaac  in  sacrijUey  was  a  strong 
le,  VBy  ghty  dty  demonstration  of  Abraham's       .  LiOYB  of  Ooin 

16  5    6    {p^TAe  marriage  of  Isaac  and  RebeccOy  made  them  ae* 
ne,  fey  ley  «Ae,  cording  to  scripture  hinguage         .  One  flesh 

18     16    0I7"The  Mess  of  potuigeyr^ck  Esom  received  for  sell* 

tty  fey  iky  shsy  tng  Ms  hirtX^ighty  proved  at  last  a  very    Tough  dish. 

17  15    \[^  Josephs  bemg  made  prime  minister  of  Egypty  was  for 

re,  key  re,  /«,  his  previous  sufiterings  a  rich  •  RBqmTAx.. 

17    0    7    [p*>The  Brothers  ff  Joseph  went  down  to  Egypt  after  eori 
be,  ghty  sey  key  each  carrying  with  him  for  that  purpose  a      Big 


wrny 

SACK. 

15    7     1    l[j^  Moses  saen  tfter  his  birth  was  saved  from  destruc* 
dcy  Uy  key  <«,  tiou  by  a  princess  fair  and         •  •        Delicate. 

14    9^    D;7*'The  Law  given  at  Mt.  Sinai  maksos  us  acquainted 

te,  re,  bey  tey  with  almost  every  divine         .  •         Atteibuts* 

14    9    0    ST"  The  Tabernacle^  t^  being  set  np  in  the  wUdermss^ 
re,  re,  pe,  se^  was  preserved  by  the  Jews  as  a  very  Rare  piece. 

14    8    9    DI7"  The  2\0e/9e£^9ie»  brought  a  false  report  which  iNEOved 
de,  re,  /e,  bey  to  them  in  the  end  a  v^ry  •  «         Deab  fib. 

14    5     1    \C/^Balaam^s  aaSy  in  rearoping  his  mastery  must  have 
dey  re,  /e,  de,  seemed  to  him  to  nave  a  very  •         Dboll  head. 

13     12    in^JRtfM,  both  in  following  Jfaomi  to  Bethlehem^  and  'm 
tCy  me,  de,  ne,  marrying  BoaZy  i^pears  as  a  very  Sweet  xaiden. 

118    7    \[J^J€phthaVs  daughter  was  sacrificed  in  consequenoe  of 
ke,  dey  ve,  gAe,  her  father's  rash  and  .        .         Wicked  vowin«. 

115    5     D7*S«0Mon  at  his  birth  little  dreamed  of  the  fate  thai 
tCy  dey  ley  ley  awaited  him  from  the  wiles  of  the       Witty  Deltlab. 

113    6    ^;^Samson^  inkilling  l^OOO Philistines  with  the  jcmhbona^ 
tCy  tey  me,  cAe,  showed  them  they  had  to  deal  with  a      Stout  match. 


» afl««Mlav«o  tiM  Act  efOtwaeu,  ia  tht  yaar  MM,  b;  FKA2WM9  FAUVBCr«0(niAin»,  !»«• 
Otrk^sOfllM  of  UMnUrictCoait  for  Um  goathwii  District  of  New  York. 

j^^rThervirabliwiioa  of  any  of  U»  •«9onMlM  **  witboot  wriUM  permMoo  Ami  tlie  AatfMr,iiftri^j  fM- 
MhHiii;  and  any  violation  of  tht  eopy-riflii,  wiD  sobject  the  party  to  the  penaltlet  of  Um  law. 
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112    4    \p^Tbmgate9  rfG0mmf  -wbmt  tanud  tffbfi  Sawimm^  pgwgd 
itj  t^  nt^  fty  into  the  liands  of  a  very         •        *        l^ur  owns* 

10    6     7    ^y'lhvid  tn  kUling  G^iuak  with  his  slings  mxuA  haye 
iej  xe,  ike,  Jbe,  given  him  a  rather  *        *        ,  Dizzr  ikoce* 

10    17    D^The  great  Pestilenu  eent  tqnm  Israel  undoubtedly  pat 
fci  ^  ^8^  *>>  eod  lo  all  joyous     »        -        «        •        FkASTDfft. 

10    13    \pP'Sohm<m^9  judgment  %tpon  the  child,  certainly  mani- 
U^9e,6ejmef  tetedtbe        .        .        .        •        Huexrcfi 


10    0    4  ^[j^Sohmon  dedicated  the  temple  by  solemnly  invoking 

ft,  se,  ee,  rej  the  Almighty  ta  become  its  divine      •        PosssssoK* 

0     9     14  IJI^The  glorious  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  did  the  greatest 

»e^  pe,  te,  r€f  honor  to  the  Jewish        •        •        .        .        SctprsB. 

8    8    4  \l[y'Jehu  in  exterminating  the  family  of  ^ha6,  showed 

fe,  ve,  re,  them  not  the  least  particle  of           •        •        Favob. 

8    0    7  (p^  JbnoA,  after  being  swallowed  by  the  whale,  bad  upon 

fe,  ssj  ke,  him  the  effect  ofa  powerfal      •        •        .        Pbtsic. 

7    2    6  \![y' Hezekiah  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  of  Mo^ibs^  it 

ke^  ne,  she,  might  no  longer  be  wondiiped  by  his      Weak  natioh. 

0    7     13  [[y*The  miracle  of  the  Sun-dial  was  to  Hezekiah  a  pledge 

H,  kej  te^  me,  of  his  recovery  from  a  tedious        •        •        Sigk-timx. 

6    4     1  f^Josiah^s  pious  reign  caused  no  other  regret  to  bis  sub- 

she^  re,  u,  jects  than  that  of  appearing  rather            •        Steoar. 

5     8    0  ^j^y^The  three  holy  children  were  saved  from  the  flery furnace 

le,  ve,  ss,  without  having  any  insurance  on  their  precious  LivBs 

0    5    6    9  {[^Jfebuchadnezzar^  after  losing  his  reasonj  ate  grass 

se,  k,  skSf  pe,  during  seven  years,  like  a                •         Sillt  shbsp. 

5     3    7  Ol^The  lions^  into  whose  den  Daniel  was  cast^  were 

le,me,ks.  rendered  by  the  angel  as  impotent  as  a        Lams  cow. 

0    5     18  Qy^Darttti?  married  Esther  and  repudiated  Vashti^  after 

sey  Uy  te,  fs,  finding  the  latter  to  be  rather  a      .        Sliohty  wips. 

5     15  {p^'The  second  Temple  at  its  dedication  must  have  appear- 

hj  te,  /e,  ed  comparea  with  the  first,  extremely      »        Littls. 

5     10  {[^Esthery  in  saving  the  Jews  from  a  general  slaughter, 

le,  dsy  scy  surpassed  in  heroism  all  other  Hebrew           Ladibs. 

5     10  HT^The  Feast  of  Purimy  instituted  by  the  Jewsy  was  one 

Uy  te,  sey  which  in  our  language  signifies  the  feast  of         Lots. 

0    2    7    7  [[y^The  Septuagint  version  of  the  old  Testament  was  resid 

m,  fia^  gks,  gbsiy  by  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  wherever  they  had  a  SYNAoeevB. 

4    0    0    4  IC^The   Christian  Era  commenced  at  a  time  when  the 

re,  se,  se,re^  whole  world  was  enjoying  a         •        Bscsss  of  wae 
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MBMORAHDA. 

FIRST. 
Remember-^what  I  have  said  conceniiiif  the  first  figures  of  certain  an- 
eient  dates  which  (qfpear  to  hare,  in  the  Phreno-Mnemoteehnie  word^  sereial 
thousand  years  more  than  the  real  dates  expressed  hy  the  figures. 

SECOND. 
ReooUeot— the  rule  laid  down  in  regard  to  modem  dates,  of  which  tke- 
Phreno-Mnemotechnic  word  fypears  to  contain  one  thousand  years  l€ii  dian 
expressed  hy  the  figure. 

THIRD. 
Bear  In  ICllid— the  principle  concerning  the  •^emonixation  of  dates 
not  far  before  or  after  the  hirth  of  Christ. 

FOURTH. 
Dont  Forget— the  distinction  established  as  regards  Fhre&o-lUbieiiio* 
teehnic  worA  harmg  Azero  at  th^  beginning. 
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204  HBfiNaiffMWCOTBOHNIC  PEHTOFLBi. 

APPUCATION  OF 

Prof.  1^0.  FauveL-Gouraud'B  Phreno-BCnemoieohiiio  System 

TO 

MATHBM ATICAJL    PROBIiEiMC, 

ILLUmnLATINQ  THE 

BATIO  OF  THE  DIABIETER  TO  THE  CIUCUMFERENCE  OF  THE  CDtCIiEt 

h|  With  154  Beeimals. 

0    a  Htro « .  • « .  ii  seldom  heard  saying  to  fia  indifferent  sweeUiearti 

My  deary  Dolly,  1>e  no  ohilly  I 

X    a  ITaad  • .  •  T .  lioWfver  magical,  coqld  not  eqaal  this  tender  prayer; 

My  love,  I  'beg  ye  l>e  my  nynxph ! 

H    a  T0oth is  an  ornament  of  the  mouth,  which  pleases  more  a  fair  womui  than  i 

Rich  honey  ohanxu  and  moves  a  man. 

9    a  Tre$ is  seldom  so  large  or  so  high  as  i 

A  Cupola  seen  oflT. . .  with  a  fLery  top. 
%    a  Fort is  a  guarded  place  wh&ch  cannot  easily  be  taken  with :  . 

A  Cottage  bamboo,  a  poem,  or  a  glee. 

5  a  Fif9 '.  is  an  instrament  whose  music  is  less  pleasing  to  a  child  thaa  t 

A  Taasel  vain  or  sappy  grape. 

6  a  Stxtfm is  seldom  called  upon  to  bury : 

A  Rare  Albino,  musky  and  fkt. 

y    a  BavawMk  .  .  is  a  first  rate  location  to  build  a  city  like : 

Jersey,  Geneva,  Genoa,  or  Seva. 

<      S    Hatt is  a  feeling  oAen  indulged  in  by  i 

A  Boy  or  peevish  knave  somehow  rough. 

0    NvMt9 would  be  astonished  at  our  tactics  if  he  were  to  see  now-a-days  s 

An  Unholy  marine  editing  a  siege. 

X%    a  De« howerer  deep  and  dark,  is  of  the  infernal  regions : 

A  Copy  fUnt  though  rough  and  savage. 

XX    an  EUpkatd .  •  is  an  animal  seldom  trusted  to  the  care  of: 

An  Old  vroman,  afine  miss,  or  a  shovryJew. 

XS    a  12 Poitnd€r  . .  is  a  warlike  instrument,  which  in  time  of  war: 

A  Heroic  Sepoy  may  fire  vrhere  he  chooser. 

X9    the  13a  Q%ut .  at  our  Saviour's  table,  was  condemned  with : 

An  Able,  wholesale,  asJheavy  unanimity. 

X4    Fortmu is  ft^viiilty  not  easily  overtaken  by: 

A  Hackney  lame  or  lubbers'  feet. 

XS    »  Fif€  <f  ttM, .  wouU  be  80  ^rthless  an  instrument  that  to  destroy  it  would  be : 

* Novery^ieavy  sin. 

c£j?SKe*3^1^  PAUVSMK)UEAI»V  in  *. 
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Creadon  of  die  World, 

Unrversal  Dehige,        .        .        .        .        . 
Construction  of  the  Babel  Tower,   . 
Covenant  made  by  God  with  Abraham, 

Death  of  Abraham, 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  •  -      • 
Invention  of  Letters  by  the  Egyptian  Memnon, 

Deluge  of  Ogyges, 

Chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  be^ns. 

Settlement  of  Attica  by  Cecrops, 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,      •••••• 

Passage  of  the  Red  Sea— Israel  enters  the  Desert, 

Coimcil  of  Amphictyons  established, 
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Institution  of  the  Olympic  games,    .        .        .        • 

Argonautic  expedition, 

Destruction  of  Troy, 

Sampson  kiUs  SOOOPhiHstines  with  the  jaw-bone 

Mariner's  compass  known  in  China, 

Dedication  of  ttie  Temple  by  SdcMBon, 

Division  of  Israel  and  Judah, 

Homer  flourished,        .... 

Kingdom  of  Assyria  ends. 

Laws  of  Lycurgus,       .        .        •        • 

Foundation  of  Carthage  by  Dido, 

Foundation  of  Rome,  .        .         .        • 

Jonas  swdlowed  by  the  whale,  • 

Rape  of  the  Sabines,    • 

Captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribei, 

Destruction  of  Holofemes  by  Judith,     . 

Combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curafii, 

Pentateuch  found  by  Hilkih,       •  . 

Sanguinary  Laws  of  Draco,     . 

m*  See  conUnuation  in  Tables  B.,  C,  D. 
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Laws  of  Solon, 594 

First  money  coined  at  Rome,       •        •        •        •  580 
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The  Phoceans  founded  the  city  of  MarsdIleSy         •        •  539 
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Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the  First  CaptiTify,      .        •        •  536 

FirstTragedy  at  Athens, by  Theq>is        •'      ...  535 

Brutus  establidies  the  Roman  Republic,        *        •  509 

Confucius  publLdies  his  LatTs, 531 

First  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Carthaginians,    •  506 

first  Dictate  at  Rome— Laertius, 498 

Institution  of  the  Saturnalia,  by  the  Romans,         •        •  497 

Death  of  Tarquin  die  Proud,  at  Cuma,     •        .        •  ^      .  496 

Establishment  of  the  Roman  Tribunes,          •        •        •  493 

Banishment  of  Coriolanus  from  Rome,              •        •        •  491 

Battle  of  Marathon, — Greeks  t;.  Persians.      •        •        •  490 

First  Proposition  of  the  Agrarian  law,  by  Cassras,    .        •  485 

Aristides  the  Just,  banished  from  Athens,      •        *      '  •  484 

First  Quaestors  at  Rome, 488 

Battle  of  Thermc^yle— Oreeks  v.  Perrians,          •        .  480 

Battle  of  Salamis—Greeks  v.  Persians,    ....  480 

Battle  of  Platea— Greeks  r.  Porsians,  ....  479 

Flight  of  Themistocles  to  Persia, 476 

The  Roma^is  send  an  embassy  to  copy  Solim's  laws,       .  454 

Creation  of  the  Decemvirs, 451 

Banishment  ot  Decemvirs,  and  death  of  Virginia,  •        .  449 

Herodotus  reads  his  history  at  the  Olympian  games,       .  445 

The  Pelopone»an  war  begin*— Thucydides  ^ed,    .        .  431 

The  Metonic  Cycle  be^ns, 432 

AlcilHades  cuts  off  the  tail  of  his  dog,       ....  420 

End  of  the  PeloponeaanWar^The  30  Tyrants  rule  Athens,  404 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 401 

SbcpuLdon  of  the  30  Tyrants  from  Athens,  by  Trasybulus,  401 

Death  of  Socrates, 400 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  destroy  the  city  of  Rome,        .  390 

•  See  conttnuation  in  TaWes  A.,  C,  D.,  and  Z. 
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Battle  of  CI«ODea.— Philip  defeats  the  Gmte, 
Plebeians  admitted  to  the  IVaetorshifii,  «        «        « 
Destruction  of  Thebes,  1^  Alexaader, 
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*  See  coBiinuftUon  inTttMcs  A.,  B^  D.,  and  Z. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

PMf.  IVs.  Fauvol-Qouraud'8  Fhreno-Miiamoteohiiio  System 

TO 

HISTORICAL    DATES. 

(MY  I0OLATXD   rOKMVLAS.)  , 

O 

At  the  Creation  of  the  Worlds  the  *'  momiDg  stars  sang  together" 

joyfully  ia         •         •         •         .         •         Praise  of  the  Bfre. 

The  Universal  Deluge  fell  upon  mankind  like  the  sudden  and  furious 

attack  of  a  •        •        •        Haug^hty  enemy  rougbJ* 

At  the  Construction  of  the  Babel  Towtr^  the  languages  of  mankind 

were  thrown  into  a  state  of         •  •  Ruin  and  anarolty. 

jibrahamCs  covenant  with  God  was  an  act  of  which  he  never  had  ai^ 

occasion  to  •         •         •         ...        Repent. 

Abraham  at  his  death  went  gloriously  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of 

Divinity. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  did  roast  the  inhabitants 

alive  like  a Rouglipig.' 

The  invention  of  letters  by  the  Egyptian  Memnony  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  .  •        •       Ctvine  idea*' 

The  Dduge  of  Ogyges  was  probably  the  result    of   some    very 

The  Chronology  of  the  Arunddian  marbles  begins  at  a  time  when  the 

world  was  almost  constantly  the  theatre  of  some         Daily  ftm.' 

The  settlement  of  Attica  by  Cecrops  has  often  been  the  subject  of  more 

than  an Ideal  Zhilogy. 

The  Deluge  of  Deucalion  must  have  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thes- 

saly  son^ewhat ToilsooDOA^ 

At  the  jMiMoge  of  the  Red  Sea^  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  met  their  death 

in  a Watery  bed.* 

The  Council  of  Amphictyons  was  established  in  a  country  much  more 

temperate  than  those  lying  under  the        •        .        .        Tropio^ 

When  Cadmus  introduced  the  Phanician  letters  into  Greece^  the  people 

had  not  yet  adopted  the  use  of  the  •  Turban.' 


Cterk' 


SirrUBD  aeeoidinf  to  th*  Aet  of  CiMlcKn,  in  tlM  yvar  1814,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOUKAUD,  litif 
Urk*iOfllee  of  tlie  DbtrietOowt  tot  the  Sutftbgn  Mrtiiet  of  iNvToik. 

jLmKHHmTiliwfton  of  any  of  Uw  ••^omnka'*  withoot  writtaa  pwnofarion  ftom  Uio  AKttj^lii^ricUj  ^fm^ 
bildl;  and  Any  violation  of  tbo  eopy-ri^  will  inbJMt  the  party  lo  tlM  poaalliMof  tba  law. 
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When  Dardanui  founded  thi  City  of  Troy,  there  was  not  on  the  spot 

even  a  .  .  Turf  houae. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan  under  Joshua^  the  Israelites  entered  a  knd 

that  was  hy  no  means  one  of  •  .  Sterility. 

CsreSj  in  teaching  the  Athenians  the  art  of  agriculture^  secured  to  her- 
self among  thera  a  perpetusU  tribute  of  Usteem  and  Faxne. 

The  institution  of  the  Olympic  Games  was  solemnized  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  ....  SiTireet  wiy^h^ 

The  Argonautic  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  adventurous  pur- 
pose of  seizing  upon  a  .  •  .  Hidden  g^em. 

The  destruction  of  Troy  was  completed  by  the  raging  flames  of  a 

Hot  iTtrood  fire. 

Samson^  in  killing  1,000  Philistines  with  the  jaxo-hone^  showed  them 

that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  pretty  .  Stout  matoh. 

The  Mariner's  Compass  was  used  in  China^  while  the  nations  of 

Europe  were  yet  worshipping  some        .  •  Stout  idoL 

Solomon  dedicated  the  temple  by  solemnly  invoking  the  Almighty  to 

become  its  divine  •  •  .  .  Poesessor. 

The  Division  of  Judah  and  Israel  under  Jeroboam^  raised  up  between 

those  two  kingdoms  a  very  .  .  •         Big"  "walL 

Homer  flourished  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  overflowing  with  the 

harmonies  of  his  divine  -  .  .  Poetry. 

The  Kmgdom  of  Assyria  came  to  an  end  for  having  had  its  founda- 
tions laid  upon  a  weak  ....  Basis. 

The  Laws  of  Lycurgus  lasted  at  Sparta  longer  than  the  capricious 

aches  of   an  intermittent  •  .  •  Fever. 

The  fotmdation  of  Carthage  by  Dido  must  have  been  to  her  a  very 

laborious  and  ....  Heavy  Job. 

Jonah^  after  being  swallowed  by  the  whale^  had  upon  him  the  eflect  of 

a  powerful  .....  Physio. 

tbame  wasfoundedy  according  to  the  Roman  historians,  by  a  felonious 

Ckdofiy. 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  an  event  that  now-a-days  would  send  its 

perpetrators  to  the  ....  GallOTVS. 

The  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes^  showed  that  the  prophets  who  had 

predicted  it  so  long  beforehand  were  at  least  Keen-eyod. 

The  destruction  of  Holof ernes  by  Judith,  ina^ed  her  Jewish  conntry- 

mea  with  no  very  ....     Shallo^wjoy. 

The  combat  between  the  Horatn  and  CuraHi^  was  not,  like  a  tournament, 

a  mere  SiowyJoke. 
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The  Peniaieuch  was  found  by  Hilkiahy  in  the  temple,  while  the  latter 

was  receiving  repairs  from  the  hands  of  a  •  Jollier. 

The  9caiguinary  Laws  of  Draco  treated  erery  trivial  offender  as  if  he 

were  a  .  •  .  Huge  enemy. 

The^^  ctrcumnavigation  of  Africa^  by  order  of  King  Nechos,  did 

open  to  the  ancients  a  •  •  •  Joyous  era. 

^e  Laws  of  Solon  woukt  not  likely  be  saitable  to  the  black  colon- 
ists of  ......       Iiibevia. 

The  first  money  cointd  at  Romsy  was  the  key  that  opened  the  way 

to  many  a  -  ^  <•  *  •        l^illy  vloe* 

Pisistratus  in  usurping  the  tyranny  of  .Athens  soon  perceived  that  a 

free  people  cannot  be  governed  with  -  -        Iiaflheik 

The  Phoceans  in  aiming  to  found  the  city  of  Marseilles  were  guided 

by  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  a  common  -  liamp. 

Cyrus  in  taking  Babylon  gave  proof  by  ^s  wonderful  stratagem  in 

turning  the  river,  that  he  was  not  a  very       -       -      Iiame  fbe« 

Cyrus  in  putting  an  end  to  the  first  captivity  accomplished,  without  his 

own  knowledge,  a  -  -  •  Holy  Tntflfrion, 

The  first  tragedy  at  Athens  was  acted  by  Thespis  upon  a  wagon  drawn 

by  a  -  -  -  -  -  SloiTVxnule. 

Brutus  in  establishing  the  Roman  republic  acted  with  more  energy 

than  could  have  done  a  •  -  •         Lazy  boy. 

Confucius  in  publishing  his  laws  recommended  them  in  his  prayer 

to  the  attention  of  the  -  -  •  Alfnighty. 

The  Romans  soon* after  their  first  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  saw 

that  they  had  not  to  deal  with  a  -  -  Iiazy  fbe^ 

The  first  Dictator  ^Laertius)  at  Rome,  held  a  power  which  operated 

upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  a  constant  -         RebufT 

The  instittuion  of  the  Saturnalia  was  to  the  Roman  slave-holders  a 

severe  allegorical  -  -  -  •  Rebuke. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  his  arbitrary  laws  and  regula- 
tions all  met  with  a  speedy  •  •  •  RepeaL 

The  establishment  of  the  Tribunes  gave  rise  to  a  fable  which  soon  en- 
joyed a  reputation  almost  ...         Ihiropean. 

Tha,  banishment  of  Coriolanus  from  Rome  was  a  popular  act  full  of 

Aoerbity. 

At  the  battle  of  Marathon  many  a  valiant  Greek  in  the  bosom  of 

death  went  to  his  final  ...  Repoae. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  Agrarian  Law  (by  Cassius)  met  in  the 

Koman  Senate  a  terru>le  ...  RlvaL 
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JlruHdes  the  Jnst^  being  kmukedfrom  Jithens,  was  ocmipelkd  to  flj 

away  like  a  miflerable  .  .  •  •        Rover. 

The  firsi  Qutestors  at  Rome  were  endowed  by  the  Republic  with  a 

very  handsome        .   -  -  -  -  Revrame. 

At  the  baale  of  Thtmwpylm  Leonidas  being  summoned  to  suTrender 

did  peremptorily  -     .        •  -  -  Reftise* 

At  the  battle  of  Sglamia  the  Greeks  rendered  to  their  country  and 

the  world  a  signal  •  •  •  •  Servioe. 

At  the  baule  of  Phutea  each  Groek  fought  for  his  Gods  and  his  coun- 
try like  a  -  -  -  -         •         Heroic  boy. 

Themistoclts^  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  Greece, 

flies  to  Persia  for  fear  of  a  popular  -  -        Reaction. 

The  RomoJis  in  sending  an  embassy  to  copy  Soion^s  laws  at  JSthenSj  ren- 
dered a  magnanimous  homage  to  the  wisdom  of  that  great  Ruler. 

By  the  creation  of  the  Decemvirs,  the  Romans  put  their  liberties  into 

worse  hands  than  those  of  -  •  •  Royalty. 

The  banishment  of  the  Decemvirs^  resulted  from  one  of  them  having 

been  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  and  •  •        Sorry  rape. 

Herodotus,  after  reading  his  memorable  history  at  the  Olympic  gameSj  re- 
ceived such  honors  as  historians  have  gained  -        Rarely. 

The^^r^  military  Tribunes  at  Rome^  had  to  attend  to  a  business  not 

altogether  .....  Rural. 

The  Metonic  Cycle  is  the  first  astronomical  invention  that  gave  to 

the  Lunar  motions  some  order  and  .  •        Harmony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucydides,  being  eanled, 

retired  into  the  country  to  live  like  a  •  •       Hermit. 

At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  JEgos  Potamos,  the  liberties 

of  Athens  were  shaved  with  a  terrible  -  -        Razor. 

wdlcibiades  cutoff  the  tail  of  his  dog  for  the  mere  purpose  of  diverting 

the  people's  .....    Weariness. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  the  Greeks  did  not  often  sleep  upon 

inlaid  beds  of  -  -  •  •  Rose-i7(roo<L 

At  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  from  Athens,  by  Thrasybulus,  that 

hero  dhowed  them  that  his  sword  was  not  -  Rusty. 

The  death  of  Socrates  might  have  been  avoided,  if  his  friends  had 

concealed  him  in  the  cellar  of  some^  dark  -  Recess. 

Tie  Gauls  J  under  Brennus,  destroy  the  city  of  Rome  without  giving 

any  notice  through  a  diplomatic  •  -  Embassy. 

At  the  battle  of  Leuctra^  the  Lacedemonians  were  treated  by  the 

Boeotians  with  ....        Some  acuity* 
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The  jSr«r  pkbdcm  Conaul  at  Romt  m«8t  hare  thaught  his  eleratioa 

due  to  a  power  altogether  •  •  •  Magio. 

At  the  hade  of  Mantineoj  the  Boeoiiaos  coaqnered  without  makiag 

use  of  any  exploding        ....         Machine. 

The  ereetion  of  the  MuuMoleum  did  take  a  great  deal  more  money 

than  it  would  require  to  build  a  modest        •  -        Haxnlet. 

At  the  btMU  of  Ckenmeoy  Philip  used  his  dagger  more  efieetually 

than  would  have  done  a  theatrical        ...         Mixnio. 

When  the  flebtitau  vart  admiijtud  /o  the  PrcBiorship  at  Rome,   they 

received,  as  the  patricians,  the  very  -  Same  homage. 

The  destruction  of  Thebes  by  jJlexander  was  completed  under  the 

fotal  blows  of  the  soldier's  •  Woesome  hammer. 

The  battle  of  the  Gronicus  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  recorded  in 

the  temple  of  -  -  -  -  Memory. 

After  taking  the  city  of  Tyre^  Mexander  winds  his  way  throogb  the 

desert  of  Lybia  to  the  •  Home  of  AnnTir^5>p, 

At  the  baule  of  Jlrbela  Darius  lost  that  flourishing  empire  that  was 

to  become  the  prey  of  the  disciples  of  •  Mohapimed. 

Mexander  in  penetrating  into  Indioj  did  not  show,  in  that  action,  the 

whimsical  conception  of  a  •  -  Maniao. 

Alexander  after  conquering  the  world  Uke  a  hero  died  in  a  fit  of 

drunkenness  like  a  -  •  -        Mean  "war-man 

The  Sfimnites  in  passing  the  Romans  under  their  yoke  did  not  treat 

them  with  very  much  ....         Humanity. 

At  the  battle  of  Ipsus  Antigonns  fell  the  victim  of  a  premeditated 

Homicide. 

Papirius  Cursor  in  erecting  the  first  sun-dial  at  Rome  saw  the  first 

Soman  hour  ever  marked  by  a  -  -  Sun-beam. 

The  Sepiuagint  translation  of  the  old  ttstament  was  read  by  the  Jews 

of  Egypt  wherever  they  had  a        -        -        •  Ssrnagogue. 

The  Pharos  of  Mexandria  when  built  guided  the  wandering  sailor 

with  the  light  of  a        -  ...  N&vr  fire* 

The  College  and  library  of  Mexandria  when  founded^  added  to  the 

name  of  Ptolemy,  its  founder,  a        -        -        -        Ne^nr  fkme. 

T\xe  first  Punic  War  did  cause  to  the  Carthaginians  a  considerable 

tojury. 

The^^  naval  conquest  of  the  Romans  took  place  upon  the  surface 

of  a         •  •  -  •  Sine^vy  and  huge  Sea. 

Regulus  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  was  soon  doomed  to  suffer  a 

death  which  never  since  had  its  •  •  Analogy. 
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Ml  thd  rnordi  %h  CMm  were  deorffed  by  an  impmal  MetiAMk 

plunged  the  learned  world  into  a  state  of  real       «        Anaxob]r« 

At  xhemUoftkAfirttPunfiewaarth!^  weight  of  the  Boman  power  Ml 

upon  Cfi^hage  as  a  storm  of         •  •  Snow  murrain. 

Thefintplmif  acted  i»  Rome  would  not  probaUj  Bow<««day8  soittiie 

taste  of  the  most  common  •  «  •  Ifuxfle. 

The  temple  rfJanve  being  shut  far  tktfint  time  must  have  appeared 

to  the  Romans  an  incrediUe         •  •  •        Anomaly. 

The  firft  divorce  at  Rome^  however  strange  it  may  appear,  was  not 

the  result  of  matrimonial  -  -  XSnioity. 

The  ptMictaion  of  the  first  Roman  History  by  Fabius  Piotor,  was 

likely  marked  upon  the  temple  ot  Janus  by  a  New  naiL 

The  first  physician  at  Rome^  knew  probably  about  as  much  of  the  art 

of  curing  as  a  -  -  •  Windy  boy. 

The  destruction  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  was  evidently  not  effected 

by  the  feeble  shots  of  a  common.  •  •        Hand-bow. 

The  second  Punic  War  was  no  sooner  declared  than  Hannibal  car^ 

ried  it  into  Italy  to  the  amazement  of  every  •  Native. 

The  battle  of  Thrasymene  gave  the  Carthaginians  an  advantage  over 

the  Romans,  which  in  the  end  amounted  to  -  Nothing. 

At  the  battle  of  Cannes  the  Carthaginians  made  upon  the  power  of 

Rome  a  profound  .  •  •  .  Incision. 

The  battle  of  Zama  was  fought  upon  an  African  shore  where  was 

never  exhibited  a  -  -  -  Snowy  aoene. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  perceived  the 

neeessity  of  showing  tow'ds  the  Romans  a  little  more  Ifbnesty 

Among  the  Asiatic  luxuries  first  brought  to  Rome  from  the  spoils  of 

Antiochus  the  Great,  there  was  most  likely  a  rich  oriental    Topaz. 

Philopmmen^  in  obliging  the  Lacedemonians  to  abolish  the  lotas  of  LycuT' 

gusy  acted  against  his  country  like  a         •         «         Stiff  FOe. 

Hie  banishment  of  Scipio  ^fricanus  was  a  popular  act  that  was  not 

to  the  interests  of  the  State  very  -  -  Hdifying. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  in  China,  the  Chinese  used  to  write 

upon  thin  boards  covered  with  a  coat  of         •         White  wax. 

Perseus  would  never  have  been  defeated  and  brought  prisoner  to  Rome 

if  he  had  been  a  somewhat  more  •  Weighty  Chief. 

The  fixst  library  erected  at  Rome  soon  diffused  a  great  taste  for 

learning  and  ....  Teaching. 

The  first  edict  that  banished  from  Rome  the  Philosophers  and  Rhetori- 

cianSy  feU  upon  them  like  ...  Hot  Shot. 
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Id  the  Seithmiifn  ef  Cartha^  the  Romans  at  once  avenged  themselves 

of  many  a  Punic  ....  Outrage. 

Tbe  deHmcthn  of  KumanHn  W  Seipio  Nasica,  dM  deprive  the 

Spaniards  of  an  invaloaUe  ...  Domalii. 

The  kingdom  of  PtrgaiKUi^^mntaad  hg  the  Romans  to  thtirrtpMic  has 

since  been  long  under  the  control  of  the  •  Ottoman. 

MariuB  succeeded  in  defeating  and  capturing  Jvgurtha,  by  pressing 

him  under  the  vigorous  attack  of  a        -        -        Hasty  Siege. 

T%e  king  ofPmihia  sends  to  China  a  political  emhtssjf  attended  with 

all  the  splendors  of  a  three  tailed         •  -         •         Paaha. 

The  proscriptions  of  Marius  riio wed  plainly  to  th^Somans  tftat  they 

had  yet  to  deal  with  a  •  •  -  Heavy  Foe. 

S^la  plunders  Athens  ttnd  slemghiers  the  inksMumts  with  all  the  f^ 

rocity  of  an  unfeeling  ....         Savage. 

fijftf  a  daring  his  dictatorship  did,  by  his  proscriptions,  send  thonsaads 

of  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of        -  •  •        Heaven. 

Spartacus  in  raising  the  Servile  vsw  would  have  piobably  succeeded 

if  he  had  laid  more  skillfully  his  •  -  Soheme. 

Mithridates^  being  vanquished  by  LuculimSj  kneels  at  last  before 

Rome,  who  soon  after  lays  upon  his  kingdom  her      Huge  Pai;^. 

The  war  of  the  pirates  occupied  Rome  and  Pompey  more  seriously 

dian  would  have  done  a  common  •  •         •         Jcdce. 

Catiline'e  conspiracy  hemg^  discovered  l^  CioerOy  the  traitor  flees  away 

from  Rome  to  lude  elsewhere  his        ...       ffliame 

Under  the^^  Triumvirate  the  liberties  of  Rome  were  for  the  first 

time  threatened  to  be  reduced  into  a  heap  of         *  Ashee. 

Cicero  being  banished  from  Rome  was  obliged  to  fly  away  an  order  to 

preserve  his        *     •  •  •  •  •  Lift. 

CcsoTj  after  crossing  the  Rhine^  invades  Britain^  where  the  natives  fly 

away  before  him  most  •  •  •         •  Sillily. 

CrassuSf  vanquished  by  the  ParthianSj  dies  on  the  field,  convinced  that 

the  enemy  he  had  to  fight  was  not  altogether  -      liame. 

The  day  that  by  his  arms,  Cessar  made  of  the  Gauls  a  Roman  province^ 

was  marked  by  the  Romans  as  a  -  Hc^yday. 

CetsoTy  after  being  pr^xdaimed  Dictator^  received  public  homage  from 

all  tbe  tour  quarters  of        -  -  -  •        Europe. 

At  the  battle  of  Pharsalioj  the  fortune  of  Cssar  treated  his  enemies 

ia  a  manner  somewhat  •  -  •         •         Rougb. 

When  CcBsar  conquered  Alexandria,  the  celebrated  Rolemaic  library 

was  set  on  fire  by  some  unseen         .  .  •         Itogue* 
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Cato  in  killing  Ainuel/ai  Utica^  performed  the  tuioidal  act  in  a  par- 
oxysm of        •  -  -  -  -  -        Bage. 

OiBiar  had  scarcely  fallen  the  victim  of  his  enemies,  when  his  friend 

Antony  came  forth  and  pronounced  over  him  a     Rare  Xhilogy. 

Tlie  9€cand  Triumvirait  was  in  reality  the  grave-yard  in  which  were 

huried  the  liberties  of  -  •  -  -  Rome. 

At  the  hatde  of  Philijm  the  Soman  republic  was  thrown  by  the  in- 
discretion of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  into  irrecoverable       -      Ruin. 

At  the  baitle  of  JicHum^  ^ugmtus  conducted  himself  very  much  like 

a  timid  .....  House-maid. 

The  tragic  death  of  Clwj^aira  andJlfUony  has  often  been  the  theme 

of  many  a  poetical  ....  Muse. 

At  the  #ecojM^  thtuting  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  under  Angustua,  the 

God  of  war  could  at  last  take  a  -  •  -  Nap. 

jSugustus  was  no  sooner  proclaimed    Imperator  than  he  saw  the 

Senate  at  his  feet  like  a  crawling        ...        Snake. 

The  Raman  Pantheon  when  built  by  ^grtppa^  was  at  once  conudered 

to  be  a  piece  of  architecture  altogether         -         -         Unique. 

Onidiue  was  banished  by  ^ugU8t%u  in  puniihment  of  his  amatory 

Sixui. 

Jitiguetus  being  Pontifex  Maximusj  and  burning^  as  he  did,  2000  pon- 

tificai  booksj  showed  that  he  was  endowed  with  a  solid  Wisdom. 

The  Christian  Era  commenced  at  a  time  when  the  ^ole  world  was 

enjoying  a  •  •  -  •  Reoesso^Wav. 
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STNTHETIC  TABLE  OP  THE  FOBJIULAS. 


TOmriTT.  LXBKRIA.  WDIBT  BOT, 

DinirX  IDKA.  KEBUKE.  VATITS. 

THICK  8H0WXR.  BXPOSX.  BKOWT  BCSHX. 

WATXET  BSD.  KlViX.  WBITS  WAX. 

tTSEIXJTT.  mOYJUi;  TSACBIVO. 

HIDDKN  OXM«  EXFITSE.  BAYAQM. 

BOT  WOOD  rnUL  HABMOinr.  BOLTDAT, 

BASIS.  KXlfOBT.  BAOX. 

OOLOmr.  BOSB-WOOD.  BOMB. 

OALLOW8.  SUN-BXAM.  MTTSB. 

HOLT  MISSIOir.  ABALOOT.  ITAP. 

XHMiTT.  snrs. 


BXFXHT.  WICKBD  YOWIHO.  SICB.TIMX. 

LOTB  ^  GOD.  WITTT  DXLHAH.  SHOBT. 

OBX  n.X8K.  ST0X7T  MATCH.  LITBS. 

TOVOR  DISH.  STOUT  OWBEB.  8ILLT  8HXXT. 

BXqXTITAL.  DIZZT  SHOCK.  LAMB  COW. 

BIO  SACK.  fXASTINO.  SLIOHTT  WITE. 

SBLICATS.  HBIOHTH  qf  WlSD<m.  UTTLE. 

ATTBUUTK.  POSSESSOB.  LADIBS. 

BABB  PIECE.  SCEPTBX*  LOTS. 

DEAB  riB.  FAYOB.  STB AOOOITB. 

DBOLL  HEAD.  THTSIC.  BBCBSt  ^  WAB. 

SWEET  MAIDEK.  WEAK  BATIOB. 


BBAISE  qf  the  8IBE.  STOUT  MATCH.  LAMP. 

HAUOHTT  BNBMT  BOUOB.  STOUT   IDOL.  LAME  Itnk 

Bunr  and  anabcht.  posftESSom.  bolt  hissiob. 

BEPEBT.  BIO  WALL.  SLOW  MULE. 

DIYIBITT.  POBTBT.  LAZT  BOT. 

BOUGH  PIG.  BASIS.  ALMIGHTT. 

DITIKE  IDEA.  FEYEB.  LAZT  FOE. 

THICK   SHOWEB.  BBAYT  JOB.  BEBUF^. 

DAILT  FUK.  PBTnC  BBBUKB. 

IDEAL  EULOGT.  COIX>BT.  BKPBAL. 

TOILSOME.  GALLOWS.  XUBOPSAJf. 

WATBBT  BXD.  KEEN-ETED.  ACEBBITT. 

TBOPIC.  SHALLOW  JOT.  BSPOBX. 

TUBBAK.  SHOWT  JOKB.  BITAL. 

TUBF  HOUSE.  JOIBEB.  BOYEB. 

8TBBILITT.  HUGE  XHSMT. 
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FOUfULAS. 

mnEMMomd  famx. 

JOTOtrt  XBA. 

BXFUSS. 

tWXXT  MVMC 

LI^EBIA. 

tXBVICX. 

RHIDXir  OEM. 

■ILLTVICB. 

BXBOIC  B«T. 

■OT  WOOD  rau. 

BBACnOH. 

KOUEMU 

NXW   BIBB. 

FASHA« 

^TALTT. 

VXW  FAMX. . 

HBATTFOB. 

■OXBTMAn. 

nr/uBT, 

SATAOB. 

tiBBWT  amd  BVGX  IXA. 

HBAVXN. 

BUBAL. 

AHAX4HJT. 

•GRBMtB. 

BABMOirr. 

ANABCHT. 

BTTOX  FAW. 

BXBMIT. 

JOKX. 

BA90&. 

inTBSB. 

tHAMX. 

WBABINXM, 

ABOMALT. 

ASBX8. 

BOtB-WOOD. 

BNMITT. 

LIFX» 

BUiTT. 

BXW  NAH.. 

ULLILT. 

Bxexss. 

WHTDTBOT. 

f-A^Wt 

xxBAsinr. 

BAKD-BOW. 

BOLTDAT. 

•OMB  ACUITT. 

NATIVX. 

XUBOPX. 

MAGIC. 

NOTHUTO. 

BOVOH. 

MACHIHX. 

nrcisfoK. 

BOGUS. 

BNOWT8CXBX. 

BAGB. 

MIMIC. 

BONX8TT. 

BABB  XULOGT. 

■AMX  HOMAGX. 

TOPAZ. 

BOMB. 

W0B80MX  HAMMXB. 

STIFF  FOX. 

Bunr. 

MXMOBT. 

XDunriHo. 

BOUBX-MAIB. 

BOMB  of  AMMON. 

WHITX  WAX. 

NAF, 

MOHAMMBD. 

WXIOHTT   CHIXF. 

■BAKX. 

MABIAC. 

TXACHIKO. 

uBiqux. 

MBAH  WAB-MAN. 

HOT  SHOT. 

ftlNS. 

HUMAMITT. 

OTTTBAOX. 

WISDOM. 

BOMICIDB. 

DOMAIK. 

BBCBSS  ^  WAB. 

gOB-BXAM. 

OTTOMAB. 

fnfAQoomB. 

BASTTIIBOX. 

1.  Mt  dxabt  Dollt,  bx  m>  emuLY ! 

2.  My  LOTXy  I  bko  tx  bx  mt  ntmfh  ! 

8.  Rich  hobxt  chabms  and  moves  a  max. 
4.  Jl  Cupola  sbbk  off  .  .  .  with  a  nxxT  tof. 

&   ^  C«TTAOB   BAMBOO,  G  FOBM>  Of  G  GLXX. 

4(.  Ji  Tassxl  vaib  or  safpt  gbafb^ 

7.  ji  BABB  AlBIHO,  MUSXT  OUct  FAT. 

8.  JxBsxT,  GsirxvA,  Gxboa,  or  Seta. 

9.  Ji  BoT  or  FXXvisH  khavx  somehow  bough. 

10.  Jtm  Unbolt  mabinb  edxtin o  a  beboe. 

11.  ^  Copt  faint  ffumi^  bough  ind  satagb. 

12.  jSn  Old  woman,  a  fine  miss,  or  a  showt  Jew. 

13.  Ji  HeBOIC  SePOT  BLAT  FIBE  where  he  CHOOSEt. 

14.  £m  ABLE,  wbolbsalb,  and  heavt  unanimitt. 
16.  JP  Hacknbt  lame  or  lubbebb*  fxbt. 

H*  Ko  txBT  bkatt  sin. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

N.  B.— The  ohroooloffy  of  A&ch-Bisbop  Usrsb,  it  tlie  MttoHty  ibikywed  in  thk 
series  of  dates,  as  being  tbs  most  approved,  and  most  imiTenaUy  adopted. 

— UKr— 

VASIiB    I.  * 

Creation  of  the  world,        ......    ».c  4004 

Abel  murdered  by  his  brother  Caiiii       .        •        •        •  3876 

Death  of  Adam, .  8074 

Enoch  is  translated  to  heaven  for  his  piety,    •        •        .  3017 

Noah  begins  the  construction  of  the  aik,    •        •        •        .  d468 

Death  of  Methuselah,  at  the  age  of  969,  .        .        .  2348 

Universal  Deluge, 2348 

First  vineyard  planted  by  Noah, 2346 

Noah  curses  his  grand-son  Canaan, 2340 

Construction  of  the  Babel  tower, 224T 

Covenant  of  God  with  Abraham, 1921 

Abraham  parts  from  his  brother  Lot,      •        •        .        •  1920 

Abraham  builds  an  altar  in  Canaan, 1920 

Lot  rescued  by  Abraham,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  four  kings,  1912 
Melchizedec  gives  his  blessing  to  Abraham,     •         .         .1912 

Union  of  Abraham  with  Hagar, 1911 

Birth  of  Ishmael, 1910 

Abraham  entertains  the  three  angels,      ....  1897 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,        •        .        •        •  1897 

Lot^a  wife  is  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt,       .        .        •  1897 

Conception  of  Sarah,  at  the  age  of  90,        •        .        .        .  1897 

Birth  of  Isaac, 1896 

King  Abimelech  takes  away  Sarah  from  Abraham,  .  .  1896 
Hagar  expelled  by  Abraham,  at  the  instigation  of  Sarah,  1891 
Isaac  offered  in  sacrifice  by  his  father,        ....     1871 

Death  of  Sarah, 1859 

Isaac  marries  Bebecca,  daughter  of  Bethuel,  .  .  .  1856 
Birth  of  Isaac  and  Eaau-^win  chitdrea  of  Rebecca,        .         1836 

Death  of  Abraham, 1821 

Esau  sells  his  birth-right  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  1816 
Jacob,  through  deceit,  obtains  the  blessing  of  Isaac,     .  1779 

Death  of  Ishmael, 1773 

Jacob  flies  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his  brother  Esau,  .        .     1759 

Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel, 1759 

Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel,  daughters  of  Labaxi,  .    1752 

Jacob  returns  to  Canaan,  after  20  years  absence,    •        •        1739 

Esau's  reconciliation  with  Jacob, 1739 

•  Sec  eontinaation  in  taMes  2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7,  and  S. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

;o: 
N.  B.— TlM  dirottoloflnr  of  Avch-Bhrov  UiSEK  is  the  avtkoHty  fbBowad  In  ihU 
series  of  dates  »  bsing  Um  most  approved,  and  most  mirenaUy  adopted. 

«  ▲  B  £  B  a.  * 

Dinah,  daughter  of  Jacob,  ravished  by  Sbechem,        •        .  1730 

The  Shechemitea  massacred  by  the  brothers  of  Dinah,     .  17S0 

Reuben  seduces  Bilhah,  his  father's  concubine,           •         .  1729 

Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren, 17^28 

Joseph  persecuted  for  his  chastity,  by  Potiphar,         •        *  1718 

Joseph  explains  Pharaoh's  prophetic  Dream,          .        .  1715 

Death  of  Isaac, •        .        .  1716 

Joseph  made  prime  minister  of  Egypt,   •        •        .        .1715 

The  brothers  of  Joseph  go  down  to  £g3rpt,        .        .        .  1707 

Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his  brothers,         .        •  1706 

Jacob  goes  down  to  £g3rpt — ^upon  Joseph's  invitation,         .  1706 

Jacob  dies  in  Egypt,  after  blessing  his  twelve  sons,        .  16^9 

Jacob's  remains  transported  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  .        .  1689 

Joseph's  death, 1635 

Aaron  bom,        ...                 .                          .        .  1574 

All  new  bom  malechild'n  in  Israel  slaught'd,  by  royal  edict,  1572 

Moaes  bom — his  miraculous  preservation,           .        .  1571 

Moees'  flight  from  Egypt  to  Jethro,  whom  he  serves  40  years,  1531 

Miracle  of  the  Burning  Bush — ^Moses  comes  back  to  Egypt,  1491 

Passage  of  the  Red  Sea — Israel  liberated,       •        .        .  1491 

Institution  of  the  Passover, 1491 

Promulgation  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai,      .        •         .  1491 

Israel  worships  the  Golden  Calf,        •                 ...  1491 

Oolden  Calf  reduced  to  powder,  by  Moses,     .         .         •  1491 

The  Tabernacle  set  up  in  the  wild'ness — ^the  people  num'd,  1490 

Nadab  and  Abihu  struck  with  sudden  death,    .        .        .  1490 

The  Blasphemer  stoned  by  order  of  Moses,       .         .         .  14S9 

Meses  sends  twelve  ^[iies  into  the  promised  kmd,    .         .  1489 

Destruct'n  of  the  three  conspir'rs,  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  1488 

Erection  of  the  Brazen  Sespent,  by  order  of  Moses,        .  1452 

Aaron  dies  on  Mount  Hor, 1452 

Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  consecrated  high  priest  of  Israel,  1452 

Balaam's  ass  speaks,  and  reproves  his  master,    .         .        •  1451 

Moses  dies  on  Mount  Nebo,  iu  sight  of  Canaan,      .        .  1451 

The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan  under  Joshua,   .        *        .  1451 

Fall  of  Jericho  under  the  trumpets  of  Joshua,        .         .  1450 

Achan  stoned,  with  his  wife  and  children,  by  order  of  Joshua,  1450 
*  See  continuation  in  tables,  1,  3, 4, 6, 6,  7,  and  8.' 
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APPLICATION  OP  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

:o:      ■'  * 

N,  Br— The  ehronoloffT  of  Aecr-Bishop  Usreb,  is  the  mUhor&y  followed  bi  this 
series  of  dates,  as  being  tM  nost  approved*  and  most  universally  adopted. 

:o: ^ 

V  ▲  8  &  B  a.  * 

Joi^a  stops  tke  son  and  moon  on  Moimt  Gibeon,  1450 

Final  conquest  of  CiEuiaan,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  1445 

Division  of  the  Holy  Land  among  the  twelre  tribes  of  Israel^  1445 

First  Sabbatical  year, 1444 

The  Tabernacle  set  up  at  Shiloh, 1444 

Death  of  Joshua,        . 1443 

Extermination  of  the  Benjamites  by  the  Levites  of  Ephraim,  1416 

Cushan,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  enslaves  the  people  of  Israel,  1413 

Victories  of  Othniel  over  Cushan,  the  oppressor  of  Israel,  1405 

First  Jubilee  celebrated  in  Israel,       .        •        •        •        ;  1396 

Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  oppresses  Israel,  .         . '      •        .  1343 

Buth  follows  Naomi  to  Bethlehem, 1312 

Boaz  marries  Ruth, 1312 

Israel  op(fressed  by  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,        •        .        •  1305 

Sisera  defeated 'by  Deborah  and  Barak,        •        .        •  12S5 

Jael  murders  Sisera  treacherously  during  his  sleep,    .  12S5 

Deborah  the  prophetess,  rules  the  people  of  Israel,        .  1285 

Gideon  cho'n  by  God  to  rescue  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  1245 

Miracle  of  the  fleece,  which  persuades  Gideon,       .        .  1245 

Gideon  routs  the  Midianites  with  the  broken  pitchers,        .  1245 

Death  of  Gideon, 1236 

Abimelech  slays  seventy  of  his  brethren,         .         .        .  1236 

Abimclech  killed  by  an  old  woman  with  a  tile,            •         •  1233 
Jepfathah  sacrifices  his  daughter,       .         .        •        .        .1187 

Birth  of  Samuel, 1171 

Samuel  offered  to  the  Lord,  by  his  mother,         .        .         .1168 

Birth  of  Samson, 1155 

Samson  marries  a  Philistine  woman,         .        .        .        .1137 

Samson's  riddle  to  the  Philistines  at  his  wedding,         .  1137 

Samson's  stratagem  of  the  300  foxes  and  fire-brands,        .  1136 

Samson  kills  1000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass;  1136 

Samson  carries  off  the  gates  of  Gaza  upon  his  shoulders,  1124 

Samson  taken  by  the  the  Ph'tines  thro*  Delilah's  perfidy,  1119 

Samson  bi^ries  himself,  with  his  enemies,  under  the  ruins  etc.  1117 

The  ark  taken  away  by  the  Philistines,           .        .        .  1116 

The  wrath  of  God  falls  upon  High  Priest  Eli's  family,        .  1116 

Eli  strusk  with  sud'n  dciath  on  leam'g  the  loss  of  the  Ark,  1116 
*  See  coMimaition  in  tables  1, 2,  4, 6, 6, 7,  and  8. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  8T8T£M  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

;oa 
N.  B^— The  cfaroDotogy  of  AscnhBoHOP  UsHzm  is  the  mttkorHy  followed  In  tide 
series  of  dates,  as  being  tSs  laoet  approved,  and  moat  univenaUj  odqoed. 

V  A  B  &  B   «.  * 

The  Idol  of  Dagon  mutilated  by  the  presenee  of  the  ark,  1116 

The  Philistines  panished  by  a  plague  for  detaining  the  ark,  11 16 

The  Philistines  repent  and  surrender  the  ark,         •        •  1 115 

The  ark  deposited  in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  at  Kirjath*jearim  1115 

Repentance  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh — directed  by  Samuel,  1096 

Triumph  of  Samuel  over  the  Philistines  at  Mizpeh  .  1096 

Saul,  first  king  of  Israel,  anointed  by  Samuel,     .       .         .  1095 

Jonathan  with  bis  armour  bearer  defeats  the  Philistines,  1087 

DaTid  born  at  Bethlehem, 1085 

Samuel  hews  King  Agag  into  pieces,       .         .         •         .  1074 

David  kills  Goliath  with  his  sling,      ....  1067 

David  plays  on  the  harp  to  charm  away  Saul's  melancholy,  1063 

David  anointed  secretly  by  Samuel,      ....  1063 

David  flees  to  escape  the  jealous  wrath  of  Saul,     .  .*  1061 

Ahimelech  and  85  other  priests  murd'd  by  order  of  Saul,  1061 

David  feigns  madness  to  escape  from  King  Achish,  106 1 

David  marries  Abigail,  widow  of  Nabal,  .         .         .  1060 

Death  of  Samuel, 1060 

The  city  of  Ziklag  presented  to  David,  by  king  Achish,  1056 

Saul  evocates  the  gho^  of  Samuel,  thro'  the  Witch  of  Endor,  1055 

Thieves  of  Ziklag  carry  away  the  wives  and  treas's  of  David,  1055 

David  destroys  the  thieves  of  Ziklag,  and  recovers  his  wives,  1055 
Saul  commits  suicide  on  Mt.  Gilboa,  to  escape  the  Philistines,  1055 

David  elected  king  of  Israel, 1055 

Abner  proclaims  Ishbosheth,  king  of  Isreal,        .         .         .  1055 

Abner  assassinated  by  Joab, Iq^S 

Ishbosheth  murdered,  and  his  head  carried  to  David,  .  1048 

David  removes  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  104*5 

David  dances  before  the  arif,  dur'g  its  remo'l  to  Jerusalem,  1045 

XJzzah  struck  with  death  for  having  touched  the  ark,  .  1045 

Ambassadors  of  David  shaved  and  insulted  by  king  flanun,  1037 

David  seduces  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  .        .  1035 

David  sacrifices  Uriah  to  his  criminal  love  for  Bathsheba,    .  1034     | 

David  repents  of  his  crimes,  .      • .         .        •        •  1034 

Amiion,  son  of  David,  violates  his  sister  Tamar,        •        •  1032 

Amiion  slain  by  his  brotheif  Absalom,   •        .        .        •  1030 

David  forgives  Absalom  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon,"  1027 
*  See  continvatkm  in  tables,  l,  2,  3, 5, 6, 7,  sod  8. 
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iU^PUCATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

■    ^o:      ■  ■   ■ 
If.  B^The  chroQoloey  of  ABOH-BoHor  Uahu,  is  the  ttMorU^  followed  Id  tiiit 
aeries  of  dateS|  as  being  t£e  most  appro vedi  and  most  uniftrttUv  «lopt«di 

Absalom^s  rebelHon  againBt  David,        ,        •        •        •        lOSt 

Absalom  killed  by  Joab, 10^ 

Sheba  revolts  against  Pavid,  at  the  head  of  ten  tribe*,  •  IQSA 
Great  Pestileace  sent  upon  Israel,  at  the  option  of  David,  •     1017 

Death  of  David, '    .        1015 

Adonijah,  "brother  of  Solomon,  procPd  king  by  hia  partisims,  1015 

Solomon  crowned  king  of  Israel, 1015 

Adonijah  and  Joab  put  to  death,  by  order  of  S<doiiien,  •  1014 
Solomon's  judgment  upon  the  child,        •        •        •        •         1013 

Solomon  dedicates  the  temple, 1004 

The  queen  of  Sheba  visj^s  Solomon,  .  •  ,  ,  1002 
Solomon  marries  700  wives,  and  has  300  concubines,  •      984 

Solomon  erects  altars  to  the  false  gods  to  please  his  concubines,  983 

Death  of  Solomon, 975 

Division  of  Israel  and  Judah,  under  Jeroboam,         •         •  975 

Jeroboam  erects  temples  to  the  idols,  .  •  .  •  975 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  plunders  the  temple  of  Jemsalem,  971 
Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  invades  Judea  with  1,000,000  men,  941 
Zimri  the  usurper,  defeated  by  Omri,  .  .  •  .  929 
Zimri  burns  himself  in  his  house,  with  all  his  family,  .  929 
Omri,  king  of  Israel,  makes  Samaria  the  seat  of  his  kiBgdom,  924 
The  glorious  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  begins,  914 
The  prophet  Elijah  fed  by  ravens  in  the  wildemess,  .  .  910 
Elijah's  trial  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,    •         •         •         •         904 

Elijah  persecuted  by  Jezebel, 90(( 

Elijah  retires  into  the  desert  to  avoid  Jezebel's  persecntionff,  906 
Eiisha  anointed  by.  Elijah  as  his  successor,         •         •  906 

Ahab  takes  posses'n  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  after  raiffd'g  him,  899 
Elijah  the  Prophet  translated  to  heaven,  •        •        •        896 

Eiisha  causes  42  children  to  be  devoured  by  two  bears^  896 

Elisha's  miracles  of  the  oil,  the  pottage^  and  the  bread,        •    895 

Naaman's  leprosy  cured  by  Eiisha, 894 

The  army  sent  to  take  Eiisha,  smitten  with  blindness,  •  898 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  besieges  Samaria,  ,  •  •  892 
Two  Hebrew  mothers  eat  their  own  chihlren,  dur'g  the  siege,  892 
Eiisha  restores  the  life  of  the  Shunamite's  son,  .  890 

Jezebel  devoured  by  dogs,       •        .         *        .  894 

•  Sm  coBtismUoci  in  taUas  1, 3,  3^  4, 6>  7,aiiil& 
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APPLICATION  OP  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

■         ;o; 
N.,B^— The  cfaropokify  of  Aach-Bishop  Ubhcb  is  tha  mOkortly  foUotred  in  this 
leries  of  dates,  as  being  the  most  ajiprovedi  snd  roost  universally  adopted. 

Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  exterminates  the  family  of  Ahab, .  •  884 
Jehu  destroys  the  temple  and  priests  of  Baal,  .        .         .        884 

Athaliah  usurps  the  throne  of  Judah, 884 

Jehosheba  presenres  Joash  from  Athaliah's  proscription,  .  884 
Athaliah  precipitated  from  her  usurped  throne,  .  .  .  878 
Joash  proclaimed  king  of  Judah,  by  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  878 
Zechariah  the  high-priest,  stoned  to  death,  by  Joash,  840 

Jonah  swallowed  by  a  whale, 807 

Repentance  of  the  Ninevites — ^Miracle  of  the  gourd,     .         .     806 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy, 759 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  sets  up  idol  worships  .  •  .  •  742 
Hezekiah  destroys  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  •  .  726 
End  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel — destroyed  by  Salmanasar,  \  721 
Tobit  the  sage,  carried  into  captivity  to  Nineveh,  .  .  721 
Miracle  of  the  sun*dial — Hezekiah  restored  to  health, .         .713 

Sennacherib  besieges  Jerusalem, 712 

Sennacherib's  army  destroyed  by  an  angel,  .         .         .712 

Tobit  loses  his  sight  by  an  accident,  ....  710 
Tobit  persecuted  by  his  ill-tempered  wife,  ....  706 
Tobias  becomes  the  7th  husband  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Raguel,  684 
Tobit  recovers  his  Mgkt  by  a  miracle  of  his  son  Tobias,  •  684 
The  prophet  Isaiah  sawed  asunder  between  two  boards,       .    680 

Holophernes  beheaded  by  Judith, 656 

Josiah  the  pious  begins  to  reign, 641 

Jeremiab  begins  to  prophesy,      ......     628 

A  copy  of  ^e  law  is  found  by  Hilkiah,  under  the  reign  of  Josiah,  624 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  dethrones  Jehoahaz,     •        •        •        610 

Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem, 606 

The  first  captivity  of  Judah  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  .        606 

Daniel  the  prophet,  carried  to  Babylon, 606 

Susanna  assaulted  by  the  two  elders,  .        .        .        .601 

King  Jehoiachin  taken  to  Babylon  and  imprisoned,.  .        599 

Ezekiel  and  Mordecai  taken  to  Babylon,  ....  599 
End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah-destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  588 
Zedekiah*s  eyes  taken  out  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  .  588 
Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  set  up,  ....  580 
The  three  children  saved  from  the  fiery  furnace,  .  .  .  580 
*  See  continuation  in  tables,  1 , 2, 3, 4,  5,  7,  and  8. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  STSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

N.  Bw— The  chronology  of  Abch-Bishop  Ushek^  it  the  wtkarUy  followed  ia  tUt 
Mriet  of  dAtes,  o  beinf  tile  tnOBt  approredf  and  most  imiTertally  adopted. 

«  AsibB    7.  * 

Daniel  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  tree,  •  570 
Nebuchadnezzar  loses  his  reason,  .  ....        569 

Nebuchadnezzar  recovers  his  reason, 562 

Death  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 562 

Jehoiachin  restored  to  liberty,  by  Evil-merodachy         .         .     562 

DaniePs  vision  of  the  four  beasts, 555 

Belshazzar's  feast — Ddniel  explains  the  hand-writing,  .         .     538 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon, 538 

DanielexpOses  the  trickeries  of  Bel's  priests,  .         .         537 

Daniel  cast  into  the  lions'  den, 537 

Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the  Jewish  captivity,  .  .  •  536 
Zerubbabel  commences  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  .  536 

Edict  of  Darius  Hystaspes  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  •  •  519 
Darius  repudiates  queen  Vashti  and  marries  Esther,    .         .518 

Dedication  of  the  second  temple, 515 

Esther  saves  the  Jews  from  a  general  slaughter,  •  .  .510 
Triumph  of  Mordecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  .  .  .  510 
Haman  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  hung  on  a  gall's  50  cubits  high,  510 
Feast  of  Purim  instituted  by  the  Jews,  .  .  .  .  510 
Ezra  commissioned  by  Artaxerxes  to  build  Jerusalem,  .  467 
Nehemiah  made  governor  of  Judea,  by  Artoxerxes,  454 

Nehemiah  returns  from  Judea  to  the  Persian  court,  442 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  flourishes,  •  •  .  420 
Samaritan  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  built,  by  Sanballat,  .  332 
Alexander  the  Great  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  332 
Ptolemy  Soter  takes  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day,  .         320 

Septuagint  version  of  the  bible,  by  order  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus,  277 
Heliodorus  struck  senseless  in  the  temple,  by  an  angel,  •  176 
Jason,  by  corrupting  king  Antiochus,  is  made  high-priest,  •  175 
Menelaus,  by  bribery,  obtains  the  high-priesthood,  .  •  172 
Antiochus  lays  waste  Judea,  and  destroys  Jerusalem,  •     170 

Samaritan  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  170 

General  slaug'r  of  the  Jews,  by  Apollonius,  gen.  of  Antiochus,  168 
The  seven  brothers  tortured  to  death,  by  Antiochus,        .         167 

Martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  the'scribe, 167 

Mattathias  kills  the  apostate  Jew, 167 

Mattathias  and  his  five  sons  reaint  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,    167 
»  See  comitotioa  to  ublea  1  >>,  3, 4,  5, 6,  and  8. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED   CHRONOLOGY. 

'  UK 

N.  B.— Tlifi  cfaronoioffx  of  Abch-Buhop  U»hbx  m  ihe  authority  followed  ia  tkb 
nriet  of  d»tet|  as  being  tkc  most  approved,  and  moxt  uoiTeaialljr  adopted. 


1 


166 
166 
165 
164 
164 
162 
161 
161 
161 


«  ABXiB    8.  * 

ApoUomuB  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 

Nicanor's  army  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,     • 

Lysias  with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  by  Maccabeus, 

Heroic  self-sacrifice  of  Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 

Antiochus  dies,  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God, 

Menelaus  the  high-priest,  put  to  death,     •         •         •         • 

Nicanor's  blasphemy,  defeat,  and  death,       •         •         .        . 

Bacchides  invades  Judea,  with  a  powerful  array, 

Judas  Maccabeus  slain,  fighting  against  Bacchides, 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas,  enters  into  alli'e  with  the  Romans,  161 

Alcimus  the  high-priest,  struck  dead  in  the  temple,     •         .     160 

Jonathan,  first  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  made  high-priest,      152 

Temple  built  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt — Onias  high-priest  of  it,  150 

Simon,  second  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  made  high-priest,     143 

Simou  renews  the  league  with  the  Romans,         •        .        .     143 

SovereigntyK>f  Judea  settled  upon  Simon  and  his  heirs,     •         142 

John  Hyrcanus,  third  of  the  Asm'n  dynasty,  succeeds  Simon,  135 

Temple  of  Mt.  Gerizim  demolished  by  John  Hyrcanus,    .         130 

Aristobulus,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  becomes  king  of  Judea,     107 

Alexander  Jannocus  appointed  king  of  Judea,   . 

Queen  Alexandra  succeeds  her  husband  Alexander,    • 

Hyrcanus  II.  succeeds  his  mother  Alexandra, 

Aristobulus  II.  dethrones  his  brother  Hyrcanus  IL, 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey  the  Great,      .... 

Poropey  restores  to  Hyrcanus  II.  the  government  of  Judea, 

Herod  the  Great,  appointed  prefect  of  Galilee,  by  the  Romans, 

Antigonus  wrests  the  kingdom  from  his  uncle  Hyrcanus, 

Herod  takes  Jerusalem,  and  becomes  king  of  Judea, 

Herod  begins  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,      .     • 

Temple  finished  and  dedicated,  by  Herod, 

Zacharias  the  priest,  struck  dumb  in  the  temple,    • 

Annunciation  of  the  angel  to  the  virgin  Mary,   . 

John  the  Baptist,  born,  six  months  before  our  Saviour, 

Birth  of  Christ,  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era, 

Infants  of  Bethlehem  slain,  by  order  of  Herod, 

Death  of  Herod  the  Great, 

Christian  Era  commences, a.  h 

•  See  contimiaikm  in  tables,  1, 2,  S,  4, 6, 6,  aad  7. 
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AFPLICATIONOP 

Pyo£  Fr'B.  Fftuvel-Oouraud's  Phreno-Maemoteohnio  Sjjnrtaok 

TO 

SACRED   CHRONOLOGY. 

(BY  IMiLATBD  FOmMVLAt.) 


Al  the  Creation  of  the  worUthe  ^^  morning  fUn  sang  together  "  Joy- 

fully  in  ...  •  Feaub  of  tJU  Suts. 

■  In  the  murder  of  ^bd  by  Cain  we  see  hnnmn  depravity  in  its  earli- 
est and  worst  .  •  •  .  EAioFiQAnoir. 

The  D^nh  of  Mam  must  have  been  to  liis  diseased  conscience  a 

Famous  cims. 

^  Enofikt  in  his  tranelaiion  to  heaven^  was  carried  glorionsly  upward 

through  the  .  .  •  •  bEAMY  zopiac 

Jfoak  began  the  construction  of  the  Ark  as  a  protectiott  i^ainst  an  ap- 
proaching •  .  .  •         Rainy  and  kash  fos. 

Methmeeiah  at  kisdeathyr%%  so  old  that  he  would  hare  set  little  Talue 

on  the  charms  of  a  .  •  •  Fine  ksbey  wife. 

The  Univeroal  Ddvge  fell  upon  mankind  like  the  sudden  and  furious 

attack  of  a  •  •  •  Haughty  enemy  monof  • 

The  first  Vineyard  was  planted  by  Jfoah  while  the  earth  was  yet  very 

much  like  a  .  .  •  •  Bainy  haejo. 

.JVboA  in  cursing  his  grandson  Canaan^  seemed  to  have  obeyed  a 

voice  from  above,  telling  him        .        •        •         Snow  no  meeoy. 

.  At  the  Construction  of  the  Babel  Tower,  the  languages  of  mai^nd 

were  thrown  into  a  state  of  •  *         Bchn  and  anaecky. 

.  MrahunCs  Covenant  with  GoJ  Avas  an  act  of  which  he  never  had  any 

occasion  to  •  •  •  •  •  Bbfent. 

Mrahmm  farted  from  his  nephew  Lot  upon  finding  that  he  could  en- 
joy in  his  company  •  •  •  No  UAjrnNESs. 

JUbrahmm,  upon  building  an  altar  in  Canaan,  did  not  probably  get  his 

wood  from  a  forest  of  .  .  .  White  pines. 

I^  was  rescued  biiJJbra/iam  when  the  four  kings  were  eanrvHUg  off 

his  goods  with  the  rapacity  of  a  .  •  mprv  BBOoirur. 

J  to  Um  A«t  nfCwfWM  {«  Um  ymw  UM4,  by  Pbancm  PAinFKirGoimAil»b  ia  Um  Omk*% 
OAce  of  Ik*  Uktriet  Court  fiir  the  SoutlMrH  District  ofNcw  York. 


Oqr  1^  uprtllwtiiii  of  «M  9i  x\m  *<Ffinmilw  **  wiilmii  wfhtMi  permMoa  from  Um  As4»r, #  fUlttfy 
pcohiMt«d ;  uid  My  vi<»laUua  of  til  «.-...        »-  -..    .^ 


;  ud  My  violation  of  tlM  fio|»y-rtfht  iriU  tubjeeitlM  party  to  tW  peoaltin  of  th»kw. 
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MdcAixtdec^s  blessing  upon  Jlbraham  was  the  more  acceptable  on  ac- 
count oi  its  being  entirely  •  •  •  Unbiddbic* 

Hagar  to  her  union  with  Jlbrahan  was  by  her  mistress  Sarah 

formally Diputed. 

The  Birth  of  Ishmad  caused  his  mother  Hagar  subsequertly  to  ex- 
perience many  •  •  •  •  Unhappt  days. 

•Abraham  in  entertaining  the  three  Angels  did  a 

Calf  bass. 

The  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  did  roast  the  inhabitants 

alive  like  a  .  •  .  .  Bougji  no. 

Lot's  mfe^  when  changed  into  a  pillar  cf  salt,  must  have  possessed  a 

rather  •  «  .  •  •  Stiff  back. 

Sarah^s  conception  at  the  age  of  90,  whb  an  idea  that  caused  her  to 

LaUOH  ondBZ  GAY. 

The  Birth  of  Isaac,  secured  to  his  aged  parents  their  promised 

Staff  and  hope  of  age. 

King  Abimelech,  after  taking  away  Sarah  from  Abraham,  restored  her 

again  with  large  presents  besides  as  a        .        •  Love  badge. 

Hagar* s  expulsion,  at  the  instigation  of  S^arah,  proved  the  latter  to  be 

equally  destitute  of  •  .  •  LoyuandrttY. 

The  offering  up  of  Isadc  in  sacrifice,  was  the  strongest  possible  de- 
monstration of  Abraham's  .  .  Love  of  God* 

Sarah  at  her  death  was  laid  out  carefully  by  Abraham  in  her  shroudy 

Envelope. 

Isaatfs  marriage  with  Rebecca,  made  them  according  to  scripture  lan- 
guage .  •  •  •  .  One  flesh. 

Jacob  and  Esau  at  their  birth  gave  indications  that  they  would  one 

day  become  a  very  ....  Stiff  biatch. 

Abraham  at  his  death  went  gloriously  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of 

DivnaTY. 

The  Mess  of  pottage  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birth-right  to  Jacob, 

proved  in  the  end  to  be  a  very  .  •  Todgh  dish. 

Jacob  obtained  the  blessing  of  Isaac  by  artfully  covering  his  neck  with 

a  .....  •  Shaggy  cape. 

Ishmad  died  in  a  good  old  age,  after  having  played  with  his  desti- 
nies rather  a  •  •  •  •  VAomi  gake. 

Jacob,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Esau,  ran  away  to  Padan-aram  on  a 

very        .....  .  .  Hot  oaxxop. 

Jmo*  JmuMt  at  Bethd  of  a  ladder  so  high  that  to  fall  from  its  (op 

would  give  one  a  .  .  .  .  Doggy  leap 
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JacoVs  marriage  with  Leah  and  Rachel  were  separated  by  an  interval 

of  .  .  ...  Ol«£  WSBK  ALOMS. 

Jacob  returned  to  Canaan  after  ^year9 absence  with  a  caravan  of  wives, 

children,  and  cattle,  resembling  somewhat  a        .  War-camp. 

Jacob  conciliated  Esau  by  large  presents  which  he  graciously  receiv- 
ed as  a         •  •  .  .  .  WbIiComis  pay. 

Dinah^  daughter  of  Jacob,  was  ravished  because  her  charms  were  ^ 

irresistible  in  .  •  •  •  SHBCfiUSBi'^  eyes. 

The  Skechemitet  unrt  mauacred  by  the  brothers  of  Dinah,  who  imme- 
diately took  away  their  sister  from  .  Shechem'a  house. 

Reuben^  in  seducing  BUhahy  his  father^s  concubine^  rendered  himself 

at  once  a .  .  ..  ...  Kaks  unhappy. 

Joseph^  being  sold  6y  his  brethren^  was  by  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants 

^  immediately  to  Egypt ...  .  .  Taken  off. 

Josephvfos  persecuted  by  PotiphoTj  and  cast  into  prison,  as  if  he  were 

only  a  .  .         .  •  •  •  .  Sosmv  caitiff. 

The  Detnh  of  Isaac  took  place  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  patriarch's 

own  .    •  .       •  •  ...  .      SWBBT  COTTAGE. 

Joseph^  explanatktn  of  Pharaoh^s  dream  procured  him  from  his  im- 
prisonment a  .....  •  Safe  AOQunrAL. 

Joseph^ 9  being  made  prime  memster  of  Egypty  was,  for  his  previous 

wrongs  ancl  sufferings,  a  noble  •  •  Be<)uital. 

The  Brothers  of  Joseph  went  down  to  Egypt  teller  eorn^  each  carrying 

with  him  for  that  puiqpose  a  .  .  diq  sack. 

Joseph^s  mahmghimee^  known  to  hie  brethren  must  have  been  to  their 

consciences  a  •  ,  .  Heavy  accusation. 

Jacoby  ongmng  down  to  Bgypty  was  penmtted  to  live  in  the  knd  of 

Goshen  without  any  ....         Taxation. 

After  Jacobus  death  in  Egffpi^  his  resMitn^  were  transported  to  Canaan  by 

his  •  .      •  .        .  .       ,  .  Cto  CHIEF  BOY. 

loeeph^s  death  W9M  folbwed  soon  after  by  the  comn»uid  to  pnt  to 

death  every  newly-born Jewish  maul 

A.t  the  Birth  of  Aaron  the  Egyptians  little  knew  that  be  wo«id  so 

soon  become  to  them  a  serious    .    .        •        •        .         Plaoubb. 

fhe  Slauf^hter  of  the  new-born  male  children  oS  Israel  did  not  bring 

to  Pharaoh  in  the  end  any        «        •  •        .    Bsal  gain. 

Mosee  at  his  birth  was  saved  fr<Hn  destrnction  by  a  prmceni  fair  and 

Deucatb. 

^oseefiedfrom  Efmi  to  JethrOy  in  Midian,  npon  finding  that  Pharaoh 

towards  nun  was        •        .        .        •        •        .        Really  mad 
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The  Burning  bmh  mutt  hare  i^peared  to  Moses  to  luiTe  falleii  into 

a  very Qctesr  habit. 

At  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  met  theii  death 

in  a Watery  bbd. 

T%€  Passover  teas  instituted  by  the  Jews  in  commemoration  of  the 

blood  sprinkled  on  the        »        •        •        .       Door  of  the  abode. 

Tlie  Law  given  at  Mt,  Situn  makes  ns  acquainted  with  almost  erery 

divine        .        • Attributb. 

To  make  the  Golden  Calf  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  make  of 

their  jewels  a  general Tribittb. 

The  Golden  Calf  when  reduced  to  powder  by  Moses^  must  have  been 

pretty  severely Drubbbd. 

The  Tabernacle^  after  being  set  up  in  the  wilderness^  was  preserved  by 

the  Jews  as  a  very        .••...       Rarb  pibob. 

JVWa6  and  Abihm  being  struck  deady  the  people  were  foAidden  to 

■loam,  or  to  wear  for  them  any        ....         Crapbs. 

The  Blasphemer  atoned  by  order  of  MoseSy  received  for  his  impiety  a 

very Sad  cmJ  rouok  pat 

The  TSoelve  Spies  bronglit  a  iklse  report  which  proved  to  them  in  the 

end  a  very  .....  Dear  fib. 

The  Three  ConspiratarSy  Korah^  Dathan^  and  Jlbiramy  found  they  had 

excited  the  anger  of  •  .a  WBieBrr  and  bough  fob. 

The  Erection  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  as  r  cure  for  those  who  wete 

bitten,  was  a  remedy  .  .  •  •    Truly  new. 

jlmvn  died  on  the  top  ofMu  Ifor,  the  wild  abode  of  many  a  savage 

Bbar  and  uok. 

Eleazary  being  consecrated  high-prieee  of  leraely  kept  that  office  in  his 

family  to  the  exclusion  of  every  .  •  Other  luib. 

Balaam's  ass^  m  reproving  his  master,  mast  have  seemed  to  him  to 

have  R  very  •  •  •  .  .       Droll  head. 

Moses  died  om  the  summit  of  Mt.  Jfebo,  but  his  spirit  ascended  to  a  still 

Hiqhbr  world. 

The  IsraeliteSy  ^ter  crossing  the  Jordan,  entered  a  land  that  was  by 

no  means  one  of  ...  .  Sterility 

The  Falling  walh  of  Jericho  proved  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 

was  not  altogether  ....         Powbrlbss. 

The  Punishment  of  Jichanand  his  family  shows  that  to  disobey  the 

divine  command  is  extremely  .  .  •        Pbriloits» 

JoshuJs  stopping  the  Sun  and  Moon,  was  certainly  a  very  unusual 

restraint  upon  nature's  •  Free  laws. 
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The  fntil  Conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  rendered  him  among  the 

Conaanitish  tribes  •  •  •  a  Tsrsoe  to  ^^y 

In  the  Division  of  Me  jETo/y  JUnd^  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 

receired  •  •  •  •  .a  Shars  hj  eulb 

The  first  Sabbatical  wear  waa  a  time  of  rest  Tery  gratrfol  to  every 

one  who  had  been  daring  the  wars  a  •  Taus  wiaaioa* 

The  seuitig  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shihky  was  always  Regarded  by 

ma  inhabitants  of  that  place  as  aa  •  •        Honor  rars. 

Josbma  ai  kis  death  did  only  exchange  his  beloved  Canaan  for  a  still 

Dearer  home 

The  loar  ^  estennination  against  the  Beniamites  was  the  result  of 

their  treating  the  Levite's  concabine  in  a  manner  so         Brutish. 

Cushan,  king  nf  Mesopotamia^  in  enslavit%g  the  Israelites^  attempted 

to  take  away  from  them  for  ever  their  •  •     FkESDOM. 

The  aictarf  of  Othniel  over  Cushan  was  a  theme  which  in  after  gsn- 

erations  probably  underwent  many  a  •  •     Kbhrarsau 

In  esMrating  their  first  Jubuce^  the  Israelites  probably  did  ftot  appear 

to  be  very  •  •  •  •  •  Dumpish. 

Bi^am^s  long  and  cruel  oppression  of  Israel  ondoabtedlr  tonied  to 

mourning  many  a  •  •  •  IIappt  kerrt  hobo* 

Ruthj  both  in  following  JVaom  to  Bethlehaoiy  and  in  atarrying  Boaz^ 

appears  as  a  very  •  •  •  ,      Sweet  maideii. 

The  opprusion  oflabuij  king  of  Canaan^  was  ftlt  at  least  to  some 

extent  in  every  Jewish  •  •  •  •       Domicil* 

The  drfeat  of  Sisera  by  DAorah  andBarak,  contrasted  with  his  pre- 
vious confidence,  makes  him  appear  like  a  •  Y  aim  fool. 

Deborah  the  prophetess^  while  she  judged  Isrmd^  does  not  seem  to 

have  manifested  much  of  •  •  .    WoMAif*^  follt. 

Gideon  being  chosen  by  God  to  rescue  Israel^  was  encooiaged  by  a 

flmce  of  wool  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  •  •     Fine  rou.. 

Gideon^  attackontheMidianiteswiththebrokenpitehars^  fsoToi  to  ha 

by  no  means  a  •  •  .  •  *      Vain  rallt 

Gideon  at  kis  death  had  given  abundant  evidence  that  his  call  to  de* 

liver  Israel  was  not  a        •  •  .  »      Vain  mission. 

Jbiaulech  slew  seventy  of  his  brethren  on  one  stonsj  wkhout  a  single 

Known  omission. 

The  old  uwnan  that  kUledMimdedi  wUk  a  tUe^  must  at  least  have 

taken  a  very  •  .  •  .  Keen  aim  o^him. 

JephthakU  daughter  was  sacrifioed  in  consequence  of  her  father's  rash 

and  •  •  •  •  •  Wicked  vowinck 
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After  the  Birth  of  Samuel^  his  mother  did  her  son  to  the  serrice  of 

God  solemnly  •     '       •  •  •  ,       Demcati. 

hi  presenting  Samud  before  the  Lord^  his  mother  devoted  him  wholly 

to  the  service  of  the  .  •  •         Mighty  Jehovah. 

Samson  at  kis  birth  little  dreamed  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him  from 

the  wiles  of  the  .  .  •  .       Witty  Dsulab. 

Samson  thought  the  Philistine  woman  that  he  first  married  an  ohjeet 

altogether  too  precious  for  .  •  .        BEDSEMiNa. 

Samson's  riddle  at  his  wedding  made  his  wife  think  his  professions  of 

love  to  her  were  a  mere  •  •  .       Shadowy  mock. 

Samson^s  stratagem  of  the  foxes  and  fire-hrands  subjected  the  corn- 
fields of  the  Philistines  to  a  rather  »  Heavy  damage. 

Samson  in  killing  1,000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-hone^  showed  them 

they  had  to  deal  with  a  pretty  •  .  Stout  match. 

The  gates  of  Gaza^  when  carried  off  by  Samson,  passed  into  the  hands 

of  a  very  .  •  .  •  •        Stout  owner. 

Samsony  in  sofTering  himself  to  he  taken  by  Delilah^ s perfidy,  conduct- 
ed himseu  like  an  .  •  •  Unwitty  dufb. 

Samson,  in  pulling  down  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  Philistines,  gave 

them  undoubtedly  a  .         .  •  •         Dead  head- ache. 

The  ^rk,  when  captured  by  the  Philistines,  was  carried  around  by 

them  from  city  to  city  as  a        .         .        •        •        Noted  show. 

The  wrath  of  God  fell  upon  high-priest  Elfs  family,  from  his  failing 

to  discharge  well  the  •  •  .  Duty  of  a  bead  Jew. 

ElCs  sudden  death  resulted  from  the  tidings  of  the  aric's  capture, 

which  proved  too  severe  for  his      .        •        .        •      Faded  age. 

The  idol  of  Dagon  was  mutilated  by  the  presence  of  the  ark,  by  being 

thrown  to  the  floor  with  many  a         •         •         •        Hard  dash 

The  plague  sent  upon  the  Philistines  for  detaining  the  ark,  made  them 

view  their  late  conquest  with  a  somewhat  •  Abated  joy 

The  Philistines,  in  sending  back  the  ark,  seem  to  have  all  concurred 

in  the  movement        ■    .  .  •  •  Unitedly 

The^rk,  after  beingl^atthe  house  of  ^binadab,  was  by  his  son  ta- 
ken care  of  and  attended  upon  •  •  Statedly 

The  Repentance  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh  must  have  been  a  truly 

pleasing  .....  Exhibitioii 

Samud  triumphed  over  the  Philistines  at  Mispeh,  (aided  by  thunder 

from  heaven)  with  very  great  .  •  Despatch 

In  anointing  Saul  first  king  of  Israel,  the  Almighty  condescended  to 

gratify  that  people  in  their  •     .        .  Unwiu  appbai 
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Joruuhan  and  his  armor-bearery  in  attacking  the  Philistines^  though 

single-handed^  made  among  them  a  rather        •        Sebiottb  hayoc* 

David  was  horn  at  Bethlehem^  where  he  spent  his  early  life  in  a  retire- 
ment quiet  and  .  •  •  •  PbacsfvIm 

Samuel  hewed  king  •^gag  inpieces^  as  soon  as  he  found  that  Saul  had 

spared  Mm  from  the  general  .  .  •         Hassioii* 

Davidin  killing  Goliath  with  his  slings  must  hare  given  him  a  rather 

Dizzr  SHOCK. 

David  charmed  away  SauTs  melancholy  by  the  melodious  strains  of  his 

harp,  flowing  in  many  a  •  •  Rosr  chixs* 

David's  being  anointed  secretly  by  Samuel^  did  not  result,  (as  some  might 

think,)  from  any  .     '       .  •        Sensb  of  shams. 

David  fleeing  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Saul  was  by  that  jealous  and  per- 
secuting monarch  every  where        •        '  .  •  Bbsisgeo. 

Ahimelech  and  the  85  priests  murdered  by  order  of  Sauly  found  that  the 

sword  of  Doeg,  who  slew  them,  was  not  at  all        .        Disebgbo* 

David  in  feigTtifig  madness  to  escape  Achish^  deceived  that  king  very 

cunningly  by  his  .         •  .  -  Pious  crbat. 

David  in  marrying  ^bigail^  the  widow  of  Jfabal^  obtained  for  his  wife 

a  very  .  .  .  •  •  Nice  Jewess. 

The  Death  of  Samuel  was  an  event  that  was  doubtless  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  the  ....  Pious  Jews. 

David  when  the  city  of  Ziklag  was  presented  to  him  by  Jlchish^  little 

anticipated  its  subsequent  -  -  -         Desolation. 

The  ghost  of  Samuely  coiled  up  by  the  Witch  cf  Endor^  rose  up  before 

the  eyes  of  Saul  ....         Huoe  and  slowly. 

The  Thieves  of  Ziklag  did  not  carry  away  David^s  wives  and  treasures 

in  a  manner  very  ....        Shy  and  silly. 

Davidy  in  destroying  the  Thieves  of  Ziklag^  rewarded  those  robbers 

for  being  toward  him  so  -  -  -  Disloyal. 

Sauly  in  committing  suicide  on  Mt.  Gilboay  brought  his  royal  liead  to 

a  level  with  ....  Heads  lowly. 

David  was  elected  KiTig  of  Israel  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  a 

Bacb  loyal 

Mner*s  foolish  attempt  to  make  Ishhosheth  king  of  Israel  was,  to  use  a 

common  phrase,  a  -  -  -  Fizzle  wholly. 

Abnur  when  assassinated  by  Joah^  found  his  friendly  kiss  of  salutation 

to  be  in  the  end  a  -  -  •  «  Eiss  bouoh. 

IMosheth  was  murdered  by  two  villains,  ipdiile  taking  a  comfortable 

nap  at  noon  under  his  own  ...         Rosy  boot 
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Ihvidf  in  removing  ike  ^rk  from  Kirjaih'jearim^  wa»  attended,  we 

are  told,  by  a  band  of  men  selected  from  -  All  Isbasl 

D&vid  in  dancing  before  the  Jlrk^  daring  its  removal  to  Jentsalem, 

testified  his  joy  in  many  a  -  -  Dizzt  wholl. 

Uzzah  UHUsirudc  dead  for  touching  the  arky  though  in  doing  so  he  a]v>* 

pears  to  have  acted  ....        Sincseelt. 

The  appearance  of  Damd^s  amhaeeadors  when  shaved  and  inadted  by 

king  Uanwif  was  probably  not  very  -  •        Besebming. 

Daddy  in  seducing  Bathsheba  the  wife  of  Uriah^  did  that  which  in  the 

sight  of  God  was  not  reckoned  a  -  -  Sin  skall* 

David  sacrificed  Uriah  to  his  criminal  love  for  Bathsheba^  and  married 

her  during  the  ....  Sake  suicmeb. 

David  in  his  deep  repentance  for  his  crimes^  did  not  for  a  long  period 

exhibit  a  .....  Face  merry. 

Amncnwas slain  by  his  brother  Jlbsalom  {or  his  imprudent  and  crim- 
inal abuse  of  a  •  -  -  -  Nice  miss. 

David  forgave  Msalom  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnofn^  when  he  de- 
served rather  for  his  guilt  a  total  -  -  Disowning. 

Abs(dofs!s  rebeliion  against  David^  though  successful  at  ^rst,  proved 

in  the  end  to  be  a  very  ...  Insane  whim. 

Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab^  who  thought  he  should  do  a  great  favor 

to  David  by  destroying  one  who  was  his        -  Odious  enemy 

SAe6a'»  foolish  revolt  against  David  makes  him  appear  to  us  now  in 

the  character  of  a  -  -  -  Hero  asinine 

Hie  great  Pestilence  sent  upon  Israel  undoubtedly  put  an  end  to  all 

joyous  .....  Feasting. 

At  the  Death  of  Davidy  his  son  Solomon  was  crowned  king  of  Israely 

whose  magnificent  reign  was  in  quite  a  -  New  style. 

AdonijaX^s  partizanSy  in  proclaiming  him  king  in  opposition  to  the 

rights  of  Solomon,  might  as  well  have  shot  him  with  a      Pistol. 

Adonijah  and'Joab  were  put  to  death  by  Solomon,  for  their  foolish  and 

guilty  attempt  to  become  his  -  -  *  Master. 

Sfdomon^s  judgment  upon  the  childy  in  the  controversy  between  the 

two  women,  certainly  manifested  the        -        Height  o/*  wisdom. 

Solomon  dedicated  the  tem^e  by  solemnly  invoking  the  Almighty  to 

become  its  divine  .  .  .  •  Possessor. 

Hie  Queen  of  Shfboy  in  her  visit  to  Stdomony  found  that  David  had 

left  behind  him  upon  the  throne  a  very  Witty  and  wise  son. 

Among  Solomon^s  700  wivu  and  dOO  ooncn&iiiet  there  was  to  be  found 

undoubtedly  many  a  -  -  •  Happy  fair. 
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Solomon^  in  ereceing  altars  A>  th%  fakz  god^^  ta  please  hii  witm  auvi 

e<nioiibi]iety  bronghl  a  deep  reproach  apon  kia  Haypt  fakb. 

^Solomon  at  kis  death  bequeathed  his  wbdmn  te  manhimd  in  a  Tohnde 

of  kistmctiye  proreiba  that  hafe  been  preserred  at  a  Book  holt. 

The  division  of  Judah  and  IsraJ^tmdir  Jtrobomn  raiaed  beiirectt 

those  two  kingdoms  a  very  ...  Bio  wJOJm 

Jeroboam^a  coiling  th$  golden  %dol$  wkkh  htutup  ihi  ^^godg  of  /#f«</," 

was^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  -  -  Swaapme  lu. 

ShUhak^  king  ofEgypty  by  plundering  the  iexfqde  cf  JeruaaUm^  obtained 

spoils  enough  to  make  a  very  large  ttod  heary  -  Packbt* 

Zerah  the  Ethiopian  invaded  Judeu  with  men  enough  to  line  the 

country  along  its  entire  ...  SfiA-BOAaa 

Ztmrt,  the  tisurpery  being  defeated  by  Omri^  burnt  kimadf  and  M  hie 

family  into  an  •  -  ...  Ebony  hsip. 

Omriy  king  of  Israely  after  making  Samaria  the  seat  of  A*»  ikti^db»i, 

kept  continoally  erected  there  his  royal  •  Bamnuu 

The  glorious  reign  of  Jehoahaphat  king  of  Judah  was  one  that 

brought  great  honor  apon  the  Jewish  •  -        Sgbptbs. 

The  Ravens  that  fed  the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wildemeesy  must  hare 

brought  his  provision  to  him  in  very  small         •  >-  Bits. 

Elijahs  trial  with  the  prophets  of  Baal  did  evidently  pot  them  all  in 

a  very  perplexing  .  .  •  .  Posinoif. 

Elijah^  when  persecuted  by  Jez^l^  would  have  been  p«t  to  death  by 

her  if  she  could  have  got  him  into  her        •        -  PossESsioir. 


Etijahy  when  retiring  into  the  desert  to  escape  JeatehePs  persecution^ 

fed  by  an  angel  to  prepare  him  for  hk  long  •  Passioe. 

Etisha^  when  cmointed  by  Etijah  as  his  successor,  conaented  to  acecpl 

that  holy  office  without  the  least  •  •  Oppositioii. 

Maby  in  getting  J^aboth^s  vineyard  as  he  did,  acted  as  if  he  were  really 

nothing  more  than  his  •  -  -  Wime's  babt. 

Elijah  the  vrofhet  when  translmed  to  heaven^  was  mot  carried  up  in  a 

chariot  made  of         -  -  •  -  Hbavt  bbbch 

The  42  children  that  mocked  Elisha  were  devoured  by  two  bearSf  that 

came  out  from  a  thicket  containing  many  a         «        Wavt  bubh* 

ElishaU  miracles  of  the  oU^  the  pottage^  and  the  breod^  showed  that  he 

was  possessed  of  a  power  not  very        «...         Fkbblb« 

JfatmanU  leprosy  that  was  cured  by  Elisha  was  removad  by  &»  vp' 

plication  of  more  water  than  is  earned  in  common  Vapor. 

The  army  sent  to  take  Elisha  were  smitten  wM  blindnese  that  cook) 

not  be  removed  by  any         ...        Evs-salvs  or  balm. 
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MtnJkadad  kif^  of  SfHoy  tn  b09Ugmg  Samaria,  nadoiibtedly  ssMiied 

it  with  many  a  .  .  *  -        Hsatt  wbapov. 

The  ttoo  Htbrew  motker^  being  conatpelled  io  eai  thair  oton  ekilirm   ^ 

must  have  inflicted  npoti  their  hearts  a  -  Hbavt  pain. 

Eliiha,  ki  rmtoritm  to  Kfe  M<  SAunamwt^§  tony  did  him  a  kindness 

that  has  been  shown  to  Tery  -  -  Few  ^ts. 

JezibePs  affray  wkh  th$  dogs  ikat  devaurad  JUr,  was  not  to  her  cer- 
tainly a  very  ....  Safs  affbat. 

JtiUy  king  of  Israel,  in  exterminating  the  family  ofAkaby  did  not  show 

any  of  them  the  least  ....  Favoi. 

Jthu^  when  Ytb  deetroyed  the  tmnpU  and  prieete  of  Baalj  happened  to  be 

just  then  in  a  very  pioas         ....         Fbvbb. 

Wlien  MkaHah  usurped  the  throne  of  Judah,  her  cruelty  toward  the 

royal  family  must  have  filled  them  with  a  -         Heayy  fear. 

JehoehebOy  by  prumrving  Joaehy  saved  him  from  £slling  a  victim  to  his 

grandmother  AUialiah's  -  •  Heavy  f0&t 

Athaliahj  when  preeipitaied  from  her  usurped  throne  by  Jehoiada, 

receiTcd  a  punishment  much  more  aerere  than  a    -     Heavy  cttff. 

Joashj  when  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  by  JehoiadOj  was  no  longer 

obliged  to  keep  himself  concealed  in  a         -         -         Safe  cave. 

Zechariah  the  kighpriesty  was  stoned  to  dea^  by  Joash,  though  the  latter 

had  no  reason  at  ail  for  being  toward  him  so  -  Fubious. 

Jonahy  after  being  swallowed  by  the  tohaley  had  upon  him  the  effect  of 

a  powerful  .  .  -  .  .  Physic. 

The  Jfinevitesy  in  their  r^^eniance,  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  that 

must  have  greatly  marred  their  ...         Vsbacb. 

Isaiahy  when  he  began  to  jnropheeyy  did  not  receive  his  heavenly  and 

sublime  inspirations  from  the  muse  -  -  Calliope. 

JthaZy  king  of  Judahy  in  settina  up  idol  worship  when  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  true  religion,  showed  the  weakness  of  an  old  Granny. 

Hezekiah  destroyed  the  brazen  eerpent  of  MoseSy  that  it  might  no  longer 

be  worshiped  by  his  -  -  •  Weak  nation. 

The  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  showed  that  the  prophets  who  pre- 
dicted it  long  beforehand  were  at  least        -        -         Keen  eyed. 

Tobit  the  sagCy  after  being  carried  into  captimiy  to  Mnevehy  wrote  down 

•  of  his  previous  history  a  long  and  interesting         -         Accovkt. 

The  mirade  of  the  Swudud  was  to  Hezekiah  a  pledge  of  his  recovery 

from  a  long  and  tedious  ...  Sick-timb. 

Sennacher^y  while  besieging  JerueaUmy  must  have  found  that  ho  was 

not  laying  siege  to  a  very  -  -         Wbab  town. 
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Sennaekmi^M  mrmy  «o«re  d6giroy€d  bff  tm  angd  danng  a  night  in  wkich 

-  many  of  t^m  were  uiMmqpeotiBgly  taking  their    •     Quibt  wihb. 

TMt  tJU  $m^Ibdki»  mf^  hf  oteideni^  when  he  was  de^^ii^  beside 

the  wall  of  the  conrt-yard- and  taking  his  -  Quiet  ribb. 


TobitwM  perseemed  Mf  ku  mfs^  for  haringkid  tehmp  charge  i 

thing  that  she  denied  as  a  false  -  -  AccusATieir. 

TMaty  on  beetming  tk$  smmuh  hm^ond  of  Serv^  danghler  of  Ragoel, 

delivered  his  fair  spouse  from  a  •  -         Witch's  fitbt. 

Tcbit  rteovered  kU  «%Al  when  his  son  Tobias  lelnnied  home,  bringing 

with  him  his  beantiful  and  ...  &iowt  waol 

The  prephit  Isaiah  sn^^tnd  tJk  cruel  d$aA  of  being  sawn  asunder  by 

the  -  ....  .  Edqb  of  a  heavy  saw. 

JtuKthy  m  beimdiptg  HehfemBs^  performed  an  aet  of  heroism  that 

inspired  the  hearts  oi  the  Jews  with  no  ifery      -     Shallow-jot. 

The  fioua  reigm  ofJotiah  rendered  the  Jewish  nation  so  prosperons 

that  they  extremely  regretted  its  being  so         -  -        Shobt« 

Jeremiah^  when  he  began  to  prapk^^  Aid  not  1nK»w  tibat  his  ftdthfal 

warnings  would  at  last  eompel  him  to  wear  a      •     Chain  hsatt* 


A  copf  of  the  law  WiB  found  by  HHkiahy  in  the  temple,  when  it 

undergoing  repairs  from  the  hands  of  a         •  -         Joinbe. 

JfechOj  king  of  Egypt,  afierdethromngJehoahaz^wmeA&MUiaahBjiei 

at  his  return  to  Egypt,  with  many  joyful         •         -         Shoitts. 

Jfebuehadneztarintakif^Jerusidem  and  carryingtheJtweinto  captivity, 

wrung  with  anguish  the  heart  of  many  a  -  Joyous  Jew. 

JOantd  the  prophet,  after  being  carried  to  Babyht^  was  soon  discOTered 

to  be  a- remarkably         -  -  -  Saos  <mij  wise  Jew. 

Sueanna,  when  aeeauked  by  the  two  eiders,  gare  indubitable  evidence 

that  she  was  entirely  ....  Chaste. 

King  Jehmaokin,  beinff  taken  to  Babylon,  was  eonfeed  in  a  dungeon 

from  which  he  would  hardly  get  of  the  light  a        -        Sly  vmur. 

SaekU  and  Mordecai,  when  taken  to  Bakyfon,  miM  haTO  regarded 

each- other's  company  as  mutually  a         •>         -         Hei^  happy. 

After  Ae  end  of  the  kiagdom  ofJudah,  Jfithuchadneaxar  held  the  land 

of  Judea  for  a  long  time  as  a       -  •  -  Low-fisp. 

Zedekiak,  having  his  eyes  put  out  by  order  of  JVUtfdUdeacor,  was 

doomed  to  the  painful  soffering  of  a     .    -         •         Lite  heavy. 

JfiimdmAeettzafr,  after  ssttMf  up  Uegolden  iaeage^  nuide  dl  his  sub- 
jects bow  down  before  it  like  menial  •  -         Slaves* 

Hm  tkm  kehf  children  wereeamdfrota  the  fiery  fummBe  widtout  har- 

iag  any  insuzaace  on  tlieir  precioos  •  -  Lives. 
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•  -  r 

JVU«cAo<lp»«M«r,  in  tbe  drmm  wkick  I>mfdd  murfn^  mm  a  Um 

hrge  eiio«|^  to  have  BMule  90fltte  ewnMaomilj  large  Logs. 


Jf^fm^&iMtttmri  aftmr  lowing  hk  r$mmy  waadeted  aJboni  adi«,iekb, 

and  ate  grass  )ik%  a  .  «  .  Sii«lt  aHSBP* 

J\r«5t«dMiiedfzar,  wfaenbe  rMo»€rsd  Am  rMfoiiym      baTehadanreltjr 

long  beard  growii^  over  his  ...        Wholb  otik. 

Tbe  death  of  MbWihadnezzar releam^d  many  stdijeot  natioaafipom  one 

more  dreaded  by  them  than  a  whole  mUitaiy  -  Lsoioir. 

Moiackin^  being  resiartd  to  Hkertv  hf  Emt-merodack  was  takev  from 

his  gloomy  dungeon  and  consigned  to  a  -  Lodob  hbw. 

Danidy  in  kis  viwion,  saw  four  gromh&uu  come  vp  out  of  the  sea,  and 

stand  upon  a  •  .  •  •  •  Lowlt  islb. 

The  evening  of  BdskmsauarU  ftaot^  by  reason  of  the  mfotmiout  hMud* 

writings  became  to  all  the  guests  a  very  -  Solemn  btb. 

Cyms^  in  tMf^  Bt^^fion^  gave  proof  by  his  wonderful  stsatagem  in 

turning  the  river,  that  he  was  not  a  very  -  Lojcb  fob« 

Danul^  in  exposing  the  tridcM  of  BeVs  prieete^  showed  that  all  their 

pious  representatioiw  were  only  a  -  •  Holt  mock. 

The  /fbn^ ,  Into  whose  den  Domd  woe  caetj  were  r^idered  by  the 

angel  as  impotent  as  a  •  -  •>  Lame  cow. 

Cyruij  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Jewish  cnptivity^  aecomplished  widiout 

his  own  knowledge  a  -  -  -  Holy  mission. 

Zerubbabely  when  he  went  up  from  BaJ^Ion  to  Jerusalem  to  eommenee 

the  rebuilding  of  the  umple^  did  not  go  with  a  very    Slow  motion. 

The  edict  of  Dmiue  Hyetaspes  in  favor  oftheJeweemmoi,tke  enemies 

of  the  Jews  to  declare  him  a  -  -  -  Silly  dupb. 

Dariuo  repudinted  Quoen  Vaehti  and  married  EethoTj  on  aocoant  of 

the  former  having  treated  him  like  a  *  Suorty  wifb. 

The  oecond  Temple  m  it$  dedicatum  must  have  i^peared,  C4»mpared 

with  that  built  by  Solomon,  extremely  .  •  Littls. 

Eether,  in  sating  the  Jews  from  a  general  slaughter ^  surpassed  in 

heroism  all  other  Hebrew  ...  Laoibs. 

The  triumph  of  Mordeeai^  the  uncle  of  Mether^  was  cummemorated  ^ 

the  Jews  by  keeping  two  days  yearly  as       .        •         Iiolu>ats. 

Haman  woe  hung  on  a  gallows  fifty  eubiis  high^  together  mkh  his  ten 

innocent  ....••         Lass. 

The  Feast  of  PuHm^  instituted  bv  the  Jews^  vma  one  which  in  ottr 

language  signifies  the  feast  of  -  «  •  Lota. 

EmUy  after  being  commissioned  by  ^rtaxerxes  to  buUd  Jermdsm^ 

went  up  to  give  the  w«Nrkmen  th^e  a  little      «        -        Ubodw 
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JfehemM,  nfler  bemor  mttdi  Oovermr  of  JMm  kf  Anmmmn^  i^ov^d 

himtelf  to  be  a  BMSt  e3coelkiit  *  •  •         Bvlib. 


Jiehmiah  retnrtud  firm  Jwdm  fb  ike  P^mktm  CMtf^  for  te  Mrpoae 
of  obtaining  for  his  countrymen  sonM  inTors         JEUu  tm 


and  KMW. 


MalacMy  last  of  the  praphstfy  itf  eloainf  the  old 

tion,  foresaw  that  a  better  would  soon  rise  out  of  its  Bvuim. 


The  Samaritan  temffie  on  Mt.  Oerizim^  hwUi  hf  Stmiballm,  was  devo- 
ted not  to  the  service  of  God,  but  of  -  -  UimiMr. 

Alexander  the  Greta  eacrtficedintAetemjdeaiJemeakmyOnBBeimg^mt 

Jaddos  the  h^h-priest  and  the  man  hihis  dieam  ware  t£d  Saju  kav* 

Ptolemy  Hoter  conid  not  hare  taken  Jerueedem  on  the  SaiUnMay^  had 

not  the  Jews,  when  eadled  to  arms,  refused  taobey  i  he    "^  Summoits. 


The  Septuagmt  vereion  of  the  old  l^ttmem  was  read  by  the  Jew* 

of  Egypt,  wherever  they  had  a  -  -  SYNAeoocn. 

Hdiodorue^  after  being  wtruck  eenseUse  by  an  Angel  in  the  Temple^ 

mast  haye  felt  rather  ...  .  .         Dogoish* 

Jtaofij  when  by  eortupHng  king  Amioehue  he  mw  made  high'ffie$i^ 

showed  much  less  of  true  piety  than  of  •        Wittt  qvvuu 

Mendam  by  bribery  obtained  the  higk^friesthood^  to  the  exolnsiea  of 

Jason  whom  he  before  served  as  a  subordiotate         -*        DxACoif. 

AfOiochniy  t^lter  laying  watte  Jttdea  and  deetreyittg  Jeruealem^  sul()ected 

whole  coantry  to  a  heavy  -  .  .  •       Tax. 

The  Samaritan  temple  on  Mt.  Chrizim^  when  e^neecrated  ta  Jwaiii^y 

had  probaMy  a  swan  set  up  near  thealter  like  ahuge  WnrrB  eoosB. 

The  general  ektugkter  of  the  Jem  by  AfMonim  was  a  ealaasity 

which  with  their  utmost  exertions  they  were  ttwd>le  to  Dodoi  orr. 

The  eei)en  brothers  tortured  to  dsnth  by  Amtdoehne^  gave  an  eybibitiim 

of  patient  sufiering  that  wae  truly  -  -  ToucHuia. 


The  martyrdom  of  Meamr^  the  aged  eenbe^  respited  frooa  his  coMsir 

ealious  msA  obsliiiate  r^nsal  to  •  -  Touca  a  Boe. 

MatoMakmeithe  mpmede  Jew  witii  an  lastrmaMtf  imadsi  sharper 

and  more  fiMal  than  a  -         •         •         •         'Wrrrr  joxi. 

Mtttatkeaemnikirftmeimeyinreeistingthe^yreitmye^jaeKtiochme^mea^ 

his  violent  assaaha  without  the  least  •  «         DoDcua. 

AfpMuiim  ttnd  JVtcanmr^  wbea  defimied  by  Judas  JUae^abent,  toumi 

thattheirantagoaist  was  a  truly  valiant  and       •        DashtJxw. 

Lysim  witk  his  pmimfid  mrmy  Wim  ncfmei  by  Judaa  a»d  his  littla 

bandra^er  -  .  .  .  .  Homsuv. 

,  Mer  </ Jttdsi^  M  Mr  iM»c  #s^.ea^ 
of  hiseoamieeAowsn  aU  sMesi&ea  •  HorsHownu 
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Jintiochtu  SMj  smktm  hy  ike  hand  of  CM^  in  eoBMqiieiiee  of  his  ob- 

irtinate  refusal  to  let  his  past  experieiioe  be  his        -        T£ACH£ft 

Mendausy  the  M^'frieety  being  ewtotkered  $o  death  m  a  tower  €f  a$he$^ 

found  a  grave  rather  •  •  Scott,  jisby  and  nbw. 

To  JfkoHOf^e  horrid  btaephemyy  his  defeat  and  death  were  by  an 

avengfaig  hearen  as  a  retribation  •  -  Attached 

Bacehidee^  vthetk  he  invaded  Judea  with  a  powerful  aroif,  assailed  the 

troops  of  Judas  with  many  a  -  •  -         Hot  shot 

When  Judae  Maeeabeue  woe  slain  fighting  agailut  Bacehidee^  the  hopes 

of  the  Jews  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  completely         •        Dashbd. 

Jonathan^  brother  of  Judas,  bv  entering  into  alliance  with  the  RotMns^ 

turned  against  the  Syrian  power  a  sword        ^  •  Two-eogbo. 

MdmuSy  the  kigh-prieet^  when  struck  dead  in  the  temple^  received  for 

his  impiety  and  crimes  a  very  •  -  Sad  wagbs. 

Jonathan  when  made  h^^h^priesty  being  first  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty^ 

may  properly  be  called  the  •  •  Hbad  of  the  liks. 

The  temple  built  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  for  Onias  the  high-priest^  be- 
came a  very  convenient  resort  for  all  Jewish         -         Outlaws. 

Simon^  second  of  the  JJsmonean  dynasty^  succeeded  hb  brother,  and 

ruled  for  exactly  the  same  ....  Term. 

The  sovereignty  of  Jttdea  being  settled  t^»o»  Simon  and  his  heire^  placed 

them  on  a  permanent  ....  Theonb* 

John  Hyrcanusy  third  of  the  *Asm^n  dynastyy  on  commg  to  the  head  of 

gov't,  did  not  treat  the  mimlerers  of  his  father  very         Tajcblt. 

John  Byrcanusy  in  demolishing  the  temple  on  Mt.  Geritdmy  brought  that 

idolotrons  structure  to  its  final  '        -  •  -  Dexim* 

Aristobulusy  son  of  John  HyrcanuSy  becoming  king  ofJudeoy  was  by 

sickness  unfitted  to  perform  his  appropriate  regal        -        Task. 

Mexander  Jannmusy  brother  to  Aristobnins,  iK-as  appointed  king  of 

Judeoy  entirely  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  private     DEdsioM* 

Quean  JHexandrOj  when  she  succeedad  her  husband  Alexander^  would 

have  been  better  employed  in  making  a  dish  of        •         CoFm. 

Hyrcanus  11^  who  succeeded  his  mother  Jflexandray  was  a  priaee  weak 

enough  to  have  beloi^ed  to  the  female  -  -  Skz 

Aristobulus  11^  in  dethroning  his  brother  Hyroanus  IL^  kmOeda  eiril 

war  which  for  many  years  r^r^d  without  any  •»  Chbok. 

Jerusalem^  when  ttAen  by  Pompey  lAs  Qreaty  was  the  theatre  of  two 

raging  factions  that  did  not  very  harmonioudy  •  Cboo. 

Pempmfs  restoring  to  H^remus  ILthegovanmentofJudeOj  proved  a 

the  end  to  be  httle  more  than  a  aere  irapostng  *  Shun, 
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Herod  the  Greatj  when  made  Prefect  of  Galilee  by  his  father  Antipater, 

though  but  15  years  old,  was  a  pretty  experienced      -       RoGtrs. 

JhUigonuSy  in  wreeting  the  kingdom  from  hie  unde  HyrcanuBy  was  as 

bad  as  his  father,  though  he  could  not  well  be         -         Worse. 

Herod  took  Jerusalem^  26  years  after  Pompey,  in   the  same  month, 

and  on  precisely  the  same  day  in  the        *         -         Saxe  wbbk. 

Herody  when  he  began  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalm,  had  for  two 

years  been  laying  up  of  materials  a  yery  large  -  Stock. 

The  temple  whenjmiehed  by  Herod  appeared,  it  is  said,  most  superbly 

magnificent  as  seen  from  the  east,  which  afforded  an    East  view. 

Zacharias  the  prieHy  after  being  struck  dumb  in  the  temple^  could  not 

converse  with  the  people  very  ...  Easily. 

The  annunciation  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  sent  a  thrill  of 

heavenly  joy  to  her  inmost        ....        Souii, 

John  the  Baptist^  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  came  in  the  spirit  and 

power  of  Elias,  the  ancient         ....         Seer. 

The  Birth  of  Christy  according  to  tJsher,  was  four  years  before  the 

commencement  of  the  Christian  ...  £ka« 

Herody  in  datnng  the  infante  of  Bethlehemy  made  the  streets  of 

Bethlehem  widi  their  blood  almost  literally         -         •        Swim. 

At  the  death  of  Herod  the  Greaty  the  Jews  no  doubt  expressed  their 

joy  m  many  a  thanksgiving  •  Psalm. 

The  Christian  Era  commenced  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  was 

enjoying  a  -  -  -  -  Kecbss  of  wab. 
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SYNTHETIC  TABLE  OF  THE  FORMULAS. 


^^^»<»^^^*i»>^^i^^^>/«^«^>^» 


PIUISK  qf  th4  SIRS. 
mAlCmCATIOK. 
FAMOUS  CUBS. 
BKAMT  ZODIAC. 
SAINT  and  BASH  FOS. 
riKB  MBRBT  WIFE. 
UAUOHTT  ENEMT  BOUOH. 

BAnrr  mabsb. 

SHOW   NO  MEBCT. 

BUIN  and  ANABCHT. 

BEPXNT. 

jrO  HAPPINX88. 

WHITE  FINXS. 

BAFFT  BXDOUIN. 

UNBIDDSN. 

DKPUTXD. 

UKHAFFT  DATS, 

CALFBAKB. 

mouoH  FIO. 

STIFF  BACK. 
LAUGH  and  BB  OAT. 
STAFF  and  HOFX  qf  AGX. 
LOTXBADOX. 

X4>VB  and  fitt. 

LOTS  0/  OOD. 
ZNTBLOFX. 
OKX  FLX8H. 
STIFF  MATCH. 
DIVINITT. 
TOUGH  DISH. 
SHAOOT  CAPS. 
TAGUX  QAMX. 
HOT  OALLOF. 
DOGOT  liBAP. 
ONB  WEEK  ALONE. 
WAB-CAMF. 
WELCOME  FAT. 
SHECHEM'f   ETES. 
SHECHEM^f  HOUSE. 
BABE  UNHAFFT. 
TAKEN  OFF. 
SOBBT  CAITIFF. 
SWEET   COTTAGE. 
SAn  ACQUITTAL. 
BSQUXTAL. 


BIO  SACK. 

HEAVT  ACCUSATION. 

TAXATION. 

ONE  CHIEF  BOT. 

JEWISH  MALE. 

FLAOUEB. 

BEAL  GAIN. 

DELICATE. 

BBALLT  MAD. 

QUEEB  HABIT. 

WATEBT  BED. 

DOOB  qf  the  abode. 

ATTBIBUTE. 
TBIBUTE. 
DBUBBED. 
BABE  PIECE. 
CBAPES. 

SAD  and  BOUOH  pat. 

DEAB  FIB. 

a  WEiOHTT  and  bouoh  foe. 

TBULT  NEW. 
BEAB  and  LION. 
OTHEB  LINE. 
DBOLL  HEAD. 
HIGHEB  WOBLD. 
STEBILITT. 


FEBILOUS. 

FREE  LAWS. 

a  TEBBOB  to  ALL. 

a  SHABE  by  BULE. 

TBUE  WABBIOB. 

HONOB  BABE. 

DEABEB  HOME. 

BBUTZSH. 

FBEEDOM. 

BSHEAB8AL. 

DUMPISH. 

lUPPT  MEBBT  HOME. 

SWEAT  MAIDEN. 

DOMICIL. 

VAIN  FOOL. 

WOMAN^S  FOLLT. 

FINE  BOLL. 

TADTBALLT. 

LIV 


VAIN  MISSION. 

KNOWN  OMISSION. 

KEEN  AIM  O^BIM. 

WICKED  VOWING. 

DEDICATE. 

MIGHTT  JEHOVAH. 

WITTT  DELILAH. 

BEDEEMING. 

SHADOWT  MOCK. 

HEAVT  DAMAGE. 

STOUT  MATCH. 

STOUT  OWNBB. 

UNWITTT  DUPE. 

DEAD  HEAD-ACRE. 

NOTED  SHOW. 

DUTT  of  a  BEAD  JEW. 

FADED  AGE. 

HABD  DASH. 

ABATED  JOT. 

UNITXDLT. 

STATEDLT. 

EXHIBITION. 

DESPATCH. 

UNWISE  AFFEAlT. 

8EBI0US  HAVOC. 

PEACEFUL. 

MA8SACBE. 

DISZT  SHOCK. 

BOST  CHIME. 

SENSE  qf  SHAME. 

BESIEGED. 

DISEDGED. 

PIOUS  CHEAT. 

NICE  JEWESS. 

PIOUS  JEWS. 

DESOLATION. 

HUGE  and  SLOWLT. 

8HT  and  SILLT. 

DISLOTAL. 

HEADS  LOWLT. 

BACE  LOTAL. 

FIZZLE  WHOLLT. 

KISS  BOUGH. 

BOST  BOOF. 

ALL1IBAXL. 
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VISAGE. 

[>BKULiS. 

RUINS. 

SIHCXEKLT. 

CALLIOPE, 

MAMMON. 

szaxzifziro. 

GRANNY. 

SAME  MAN., 

SIN  SMALL. 

WEAK  NATION. 

SUMMOM. 

SAMS  SUMMER. 

SYNAGOGUE. 

ACCOUNT. 

DOGGISH. 

VICE  MISS. 

SICK  TIME. 

WITTY  GUILE. 

DI80WNINO. 

WEAK  TOWN. 

DEACON. 

nrSAKS  WHIM. 

qXTIET  WINE. 

TAX. 

0BI0U8  ENEMY. 

qXTIETEASE. 

WHITE  GOOSE. 

ACCUSATION. 

DODGE  OFF. 

VXASTIKO. 

WiTCH't  FURY. 

TOUCHING. 

EEW  8TTLE. 

SHOWY  FAIR. 

TOUCH  a  HOG. 

nSTOL. 

EDGE  (jf  a  HEAVY  SAW. 

WITTY  JOKE. 

MA8TXE. 

SHALLOW-JOY. 

DODGING^      . 

HEIGHT  qf^  WISDOM. 

SHORT. 

DASHY  JEW. 

POSSESSOR, 

CHAIN  HEAVY. 

HOTTISHLY. 

WITTY  and  WISE  SON. 

JOINER. 

HOT  SHOWER. 

BAPPTFAIR. 

SHOUTS. 

TEACHER. 

BAPPT  VAME. 

JOYOUS  JEW. 

SOOTY,  ASHY  and  NEW. 

BOOK  HOLT. 

SAGE  and  WISE  jew. 

ATTACHED. 

BIO  WALL. 

CHASTE. 

HOT  SHOT. 

SWEEPING  LIE. 

SLY  PEEP. 

DASHED. 

PACKET. 

HELP  HAPPY. 

two-edged. 

SEA-BOARD. 

LOW-FIEF. 

SAD  WAGES. 

EBONT  HEAP. 

LIFE  HEAVY. 

HEAD  0/  tki  LINE. 

BANNER. 

SLAVES. 

OUTLAWS. 

SCEPTRE. 

LIVES. 

TERM. 

BITS* 

LOGS. 

THRONE. 

POSITION. 

SILLY  SHEEP. 

tamAy. 

POSSESSION. 

WHOLE  CHIN. 

DEMISE. 

PASSAGE. 

LEGION. 

TASK. 

OPPOSITION. 

LODGE  NEW. 

DECISION. 

WITE't  BABT. 

LOWLY  ISLE. 

COFFEE. 

HEAVY  BEECH. 

SOLEMN  EVB. 

SEX. 

WAVY  BUSH. 

LAME  FOE. 

CHECK. 

HOLY  MOCK. 

CHIME. 

VAPOR. 

LAME  COW. 

SHAM. 

EYE-SALVE  Of  BALM. 

HOLY  MISSION. 

ROGUE. 

HEAVY  WEAPON. 

SLOW  MOTION. 

WORSE. 

HEAVY  PAIN. 

SILLY  DUPE. 

SAME  WEEK. 

WW  BOYS. 

SLIOBTY  WIFE. 

SATE  APTRAY. 

LITTLE. 

EASfY  VIEW. 

FAVOR. 

LADIES. 

EASILY. 

lEVER. 

HOLYDAYS. 

SOUL. 

HEAVY  FEAR. 

LADS. 

SEER. 

HEAVY  FURY. 

LOTS. 

XRA. 

HEAVY  CUFF. 

URGING. 

SWIM. 

SAFECAYE. 

RULER. 

FURIOUS. 

RARE  and  new. 

RECESS  qf  W^. 
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APPLICATION  OF   THE  STtTBH  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOJLOGT. 

{Judt^  andKm§t  qf  Juiah  and  hrad,) 


UD  t. 


JUDGES  OF  ISRAfiL. 


Othniel,    .     .     .     .    B.  c.  1405 

Ehud, 1325 

Deborah  the  prophetess,  .     1285 

Gideon, 1245 

Abimdech, 1236 

Tok, 1233 


Sunud  thePropoeit, 


Jair, B  c.  1210 

JfSfkOmh^ 1188 

Ibzan, 1182 

Elon, 1175 

AbdoD, 1164 

EU  the  high  priest,  .     .        1156 


1116 


KINGS  OF  JITDAH.  • 


1= 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


San],      ■<    •      B.C. 
David,        • 
Sokxiioii, 
Rehoboain,. 
Abijah,  . 

Jdioduudiat, 

JdboraiD,    • 

Ahaziah, 

Athaliah  the  usurper, 

Joash, 

Aroanah, 

Uzziah,  or  Azarii^ 

Jotham 

Ahaz, 


Manass^ 

Amon,    . 

Josiah 

Jehoahaz, 

Jehoiakim, 

Jdioiachin, 

Zedeldah,  . 


1095-40* 
1055-40 
1015^ 
975-17 
958-03 
955-41 
914-25 
8924)8 
885-01 
884-06 
878-40 
839-29 
810-52 
758-16 
74^16 
727-29 
698-55 


KINGS  OF  ISRASL  • 


643-02     18 


641-31 
610-00 
610-11 
599-00 
599-11 


19 


Jeiohoam  L, 
Nad«»^ 


B.C 


Ehh, 

Omn, 

Ahab, 

Afaasiah, 

Jefaotaiti, 

Jehu, 

Jehoahaz, 

Joash, 

Jeiobomi  11., 

Zechariali, 


MenaheEQ, 
PeitaUah, 

Hosea,  . 


975-22* 

954-02 

953-24 

9304)2 

9294)0 

929-12 

917-22 

8974)2 

896-12 

884-28 

856-17 

841-16 

826-41 

7734)0 

7724)0 

772-10 

761422 

759.JW 

7304)9 


*For  the  underttandiiig  of  some  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  the  number  of  years  that 
some  of  the  Ungs  occupied  the  tnroiie,  see 
an  explanatory  note  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Principles.'' 


a  Number  of  years  they  occupied  the  throne. 
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THIRD  LESSON; 

OR 

APPLICATION    OF    THE    SYSTEM 

TO 

LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES— NATURAL  AND   ARTIFICIAL  ALTITUDES— SPE- 
CinC  GRAVITIES- AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CONJUGAL  TIE.* 


Advantages  of  OeograplUcal  KnatoUdge. 

Ladibs  and  Gkntlbmkn: — 

1.  Tfi£  three  principal  topics  to  be  illustrated  this  evening  are,  as  yon  will  see 
by  the  first  page  of  the  "  principles"  in  hand,  latitudes  and  longitudes^  natural 
and  artificial  elevationt^  and  specific  gravities. 

2.  When  I  say  that  the  i^i^cations  of  the  system  to  these  special  topics  will 
give  you  a  still  more  enlarged  idea  of  its  uncontroUal^e  power,  the  assertion  may 
not  perhaps  excite  your  incredulity ;  for  I  have  hitherto  corroborated  all  my 
assertioBS  with  such  inccmtestable  evidence,  that  you  have  learned  not  to  doubt 
an3rthing  I  may  say — ^for  which  kindness,  by  the  way,  I  am  exceedingly  grate- 
ful to  you  {toarm  applause), 

3.  Yet,  when  I  shall  have  added ^  by  way  of  preliminary  argument,  that  these 
.  topics  are  even  of  a  superior  degree  of  intellectual  interest  to  the  most  interest* 

ing  facts  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history  (excepting  perhaps  some  facts  of 
sacred  chronology),  and  that  for  this  reason,  at  least,  not  to  mention  many  more 
important  ones,  the  study  of  this  kind  of  facts  deserves  the  greatest  share  of 
your  attention,  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  most  important  of  the  general  topics 
of  positive  informati<m  with  which  a  human  being  must  have  his  mind  adorned — 
when  I  shall  have  added  this,  I  say,  you  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  once  more  be 
startled,  and  exclaim,  '*  Again  another  paradox  !  and  this  time  a  gigantic  one  ]P 

4.  But  let  us  reflect  a  while  upon  this  question  :  What  are  the  events  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history  ?  Are  they  not  simply  commemorations  of  the  deeds  of 
men  ?  And  what  do  they  record,  with  the  exception'of  here,  and  there  a  few  isolated, 
solitary  examples  of  virtuous  deeds,  but  devastations,  spoliations,  depredations, 

*  ^*  The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  constantly  to  the  ''  principles''  annexed  to  each  iectore, 
9»  the  ivdenttBdIng  of  the  efptkathne  Ulostrated  in  its  pages. 
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assassinatimis,  and  crimes  of  all  descriptions  ?  And  what  nncerU^^ities,  bemJUs, 
not  only  as  to  the  character  and  trae  origin  of  the  great  majority  of  historical 
erents,  but  even  as  to  the  period  or  real  epoch  in  which  the  greater  part  of  these 
events  took  place,  at  least  in  ancient  history !  Yet  it  is  incontestable,  notwith- 
standing, that  historical  knowledge  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown,  and  that  the  philosophical  study  of  history  ranks  among  the  most  inter- 
esting investigations  of  the  human  mind.  Now,  then,  if  it  is  true  that  the  unott- 
tain  deeds  of  men,  with  all  their  frailties,  ephemeralities,  and  even  atrocities,  can 
so  much  interest  us,  how  much  more  are  the  works  of  God  entitled  to  a  share 
of  our  attention  and  admiration ! 

5.  <*  True,'*  you  will  say,  **  but  what  have  the  latitudes,  altitudes,  and  spec^ 
gravities,  to  do  with  the  works  of  God  ?"  My  answer  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis  :-^ 

6.  Let  us  suppose  a  rich  man,  very  rich,  as  rich  as  any  one  of  us  would  de- 
sire to  be  (hilarity) ;  suppose  farther  that  he  should  possess  a  nuignificent  palace; 
built  by  the  most  skilful  architect ;  that  he  should  inhabit  this  glorious  mansion 
without  ever  having  known  the  number  of  its  principal  apartmentSi  their  respec- 
tive positions,  proportions,  dimensions,  &c. ;  and  that,  finally,  being  asked  bf  a 
visiter  to  point  out  to  him  any  given  part  of  this  royal  abode,  the  landlord  should 
reply  from  the  depth  of  his  gross  ignorance  that  he  *'  does  not  know  !**  What 
would  you  think  of  such  a  man  ?  Would  you  not  look  upon  him  with  pity-— per- 
haps with  contempt  ?  For  how  could  you  suppose  that  such  a  man  could  render 
to  the  architect  of  such  a  wonderful  mansion  ihe  proper  tribute  of  esteem  and 
respect  due  to  his  mighty  genius  ? 

7.  The  architect  I  allude  to  is  God  himself:  the  marvellous  nunsion  sprang 
from  his  mighty  hands  and  infinite  mind,  the  world :  and  the  unworthy  landlord 
or  tenant — ^the  man  who  has  no  positive  conception  of  the  sjmthetio  proportionB 
of  the  globe  upon  which  he  lives — of  the  respective  locations  of  the  principal 
cities  and  phenomena  which  decorate  and  enliven  its  rarions  continents,  seas, 
and  islands ;  and  who,  therefore,  being  unable  to  render  to  himself  an  aecoum 
of  the  ^orious  abode  which  he  inhabits,  and  which  he  believes,  besides,  in  his 
unbounded  pride,  to  have  been  built  expressly  for  his  remdence— -can  net  render 
the  proper  tribute  of  homage  and  admiration  due  to  the  great  **  Demiaurg0^'^ 
the  Divine  architect  of  the  world  and  the  universe.  The  learning  of  latitades 
and  longitudes  becomes,  then,  as  you  see,  an  important  study,  if  for  no  otfier 
reason ;  and  a  study  as  interesting  at  least  as  that  of  historical  dates. 

8.  But  to  look  at  the  question  in  another  point  of  view.  The  surfBUse  of  die  globe 
is  accidentally  "  deccNrated,"  as  it  is  funnily  said  by  writers  upon  the  arts,  with 
about  a  score  of  "  marvels  of  human  industry ;"  some  even  call  them  serionriy 
"  wonders  of  the  world."  Antiqmty  had  only  sevem  of  these  "  marvellous  mtf- 
vels."  At  their  head  were,  and  still  are,  the  famous  '*  pyramids  of  Egypt."  That 
of  Cheops,  which  is  the  most  "  marvellons"  among  all  the  great  '<  wwidessof  the 
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mmli^  9ktPr^»^b»tmBBaai'^fimrk^  above  &e  level  <^ 

tile  ground.  This  is  the  greslesi  mninenee  to  which  the  ^  power*'  of  rasa  lutS: 
•ver  xisen  siace  the  dawn  of  creation.  I  beg  you  porticulsrly  to  remeniber 
At  skitttde  of  this  great  p3rraiiiid :  456  feet !  .  Frooi  the  highest  aatiqut^  eve* 
to  o«r  day  we  see  travellers  going  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  the  sandy 
deseits  of  Egypt,  for  ^e  sole  purpose  of  admiring  this  aUitude  of  brick  and  mor* 
tar ;  we  see  them  returning  with  books  written  upon  every  brick,  and  disserts^ 
ttons  upon  each  cementing  line,  loaded  with  points  of  exclamation!  Their 
eulogies,  their  admiration,  their  enthusiasm,  have  no  bounds.  And  yet,  are  these 
paltry  imitations  to  be  compared  with  the  natural  wonders  of  the  creation  ?  Are 
^ey  to  be  likeaed  to  the  mighty  pyramids  erected  by  the  hands  of  die  great, 
Divine,  and  Eternal  Builder  of  the  universe  ?  Behold  the  glorious  Chimboraaov 
with  its  eternal  crown  of  dazzling  snow,  and  its  hundreds  of  royal  attendants* 
ftom  pole  to  pole,  looking  down  in  their  altitude  jxpon  the  clouds  which  wrap  im 
wavingfolds  their  leafy-skirted  hips !  Look  at  the  majestic  Himalayas,  and  at  their 
lordly  sovereign,  the  lofty  Dawalagiry,  whose  altitude  is  twenty-four  thousand 
j#V0»  hundred  and  sixty^ine  feet — ^while  that  of  the  stately  Chimborazo  rises  le 
the  height  of  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  !  Look  at  Mount  Blanc^ 
the  Cotopazi,  and  numerous  other  mountains  on  the  globe— can  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  heaped  one  upon  another  compare  with  these  sublime  pjnramids  of  nature  ? 
Are  not  these  at  least  as  interesting  objects  of  study  as  the  dwarfish  "  wonders 
of  human  industry  ?" 

9.  What  real  benefit  can  we  derive,  except  that  of  a  mere  satisfied  ouriositv, 
from  knowing  the  proportions,  position,  magnitude,  and  altitude,  of  theae  mono- 
nients  of  human  vanity  ? 

10.  Now  by  en^^ving  upon  our  mind  these  similar  elements  of  die  natural  wonr 
ders  of  creation — ^what  immediate  advantages  can  we  derive  from  this  knowledge, 
apparently  so  uninteresting  ? 

11.  These,  among  many  others  : — 

12.  By  hnewing  (by  having  them  indelibly  impressed  upon  die  memory)  the  «l- 
titudes  and  geographical  positions  of  the  principal  natural  elevatioas  of  the  globe, 
you  will  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  true  configuration  of  the  earth ;  jrou  will  api- 
preciate  the  causes  why  certain  countries  are  more  or  less  populated,  hedithy, 
wealthy,  fertile ;  you  will  understand  the  reasons  why  certain  regions  contaia 
,lhe  most  mira^roas  aad  ra^ty  rivers,  while  others  are  drearyi  sandy,  barren ; 
yoQ.  will  perceive  why  certain  animals,  certain  plants,  sod  even  oeitaia  minerali, 
are  to  be  found  only  in  certain  localities  or  countries :  aad  yoa  will  appreciate 
the  causes  of  those  variations  existiog  in  the  mannen,  habits,  customs,  politics, 
and  religions,  of  different  populations ;  for  the  geographical  poaitioa  and  the 
ecographical  altitude  of  a  country  are  die  principal  coatiogeocies  which  modify 
aatare  in  aU  her  productioBS,  animal,  miaeial,  aad  vegeiaUe — and  mea  In  aU 
dieir  manners,  and  even  in  their  organic  and  intellectnal  coastroctiQiL  (a^ 
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1^  The  lemriag  of  these  other  facts  of  ear  programme  liecm»M»A«i,«8  y— 
ne,  aa  iniportaa«  eCudy,  equally  worthy  of  your  serioiis  atte&taoo* 

14.  I  could  fomiah  a  eeriee  of  arguments  proving  more  efficiently,  pethapsy  tlw 
vlUity  of  stndying  and  huhomg  the  coiiq;>aratiye  spec^  gravities  of  the  diflereal 
hoitiee  in  nature,  were  I  not  so  nrach  restricted  in  time ;  hot  I  onist  resist  the 
temptation,  aad  enter  upon  onr  iHostration  of  the  second  fundamental  basis  of  the 
system. 

HOMOPHONIC   ANALOGIES. 

Second  fundamental  Basis  of  the  System* 

19.  I  have  afaready  remarked,  at  eur  last  meeting,  that  there  was  a  eertain  at- 
McCioB  in  the  learning  of  historical  dates,  which  acted  i^on  the  mind  In  a  gre«t 
Measure,  and  helped  to  a  eonsiderable  d^|ree  the  remenrtirattce  of  the  Ibmv* 
las.  In  fact,  it  b  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  the  words,  Battle  of  Thei^ 
isaopyke,  widiout  remembering  (the  associated  idea)  that  **  Leonidas,  snmnoned 
to  sorrendl^r,  did  peTen^)torily  refuse  f*  no  sooner  have  we  pronounced  any  of  the 
ttnemonized  events,  as  I  have  already  so  palpably  demonstrated,  than  ^  nm^ 
ittotedink  word,  owing  to  the  stimulating  character  of  the  event,  rushes  to  the 
mind  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

16.  Now,  can  the  same  result  be  generally  expected  in  the»case  of  latitudes^ 
^iitudes,  specific  gravities,  and  other  facts  of  statistics,  such  as  we  will  have 
occasicm  to  mention  hereafter  ? 

17.  No. 

18.  Why  so  T 

19.  For  several  reasons,  among  which  the  following  is  the  principal  one. 
30.  Yon  wfll  have  observed  that  among  any  smes  of  hist<mcal  dates,  there  can 

tisi  be  two  forsaoias  aUke,  for  &e  veiy  teasen  that  when  you  mention  the  w0rd$  of 
one  given  event,  those  words  can  not  be  found  in  the  enuneiatian  of  another  event'; 
even  where  two  different  events  should  belong  to  the  satne  date.  One  single 
example  will  suffice  to  give  the  plainest  meaning  of  this  proposition. 

21 .  The  two  fest  events  of  our  illustrated  dates,  the  "  death  of  Abraham,'*  Md 
ttte  ''invention  of  letters,"  belong,  as  you  remember,  to  the  same  date,  \dfZ\  B.  C. 

22.  We  might  have  taken,  it  is  true,  the  same  mnemotechnie  word  dimnitf  ftr 
ike  **  inventieii  of  letters,"  and  said — 

99.  '*  The  invention  of  letters  by  the  Egyptian  Memnon  was  an  idea  i!bret4f 
'tespifsd  by  the irffiNffl* 

24.  Just  as  we  have  satd-^ 

25.  jitreXoM,  •ihis death,  went  glorioariy  to  repoee  in  ^te  bosom  of  mvmrrt. 
2€.  Ys«,  had  we  even  taken  ihe  sasie  meemocechnie  word,  idmt  degree  #^ 

probability  do  you  suppose  there  would  be  ef  eonfmnding  the  two  td^o^,  akhoe^ 
•eoadue^  te  ftm  same  mnemotoehdie  WMd  ?  I  must  aatielpale  yo«r mamnn^ 
not  the  sllg%lest  dogYee  f 
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m.  For  jon  peree^e,  most  plah^,  tkat,  between  the  eiuttetAtifig  woidt  **  In- 
▼entkm  of  letterB,"  and  '*  Death  of  Abraham,"  there  is  no  more  analogy,  no  more 
similarity  of  ideM,  than  betweem  a  "  bearded  comet"  and  a  •*  pacha  of  th>ee  toi/*** 
{hmsterous  laughter).  The  same  remark  is  appHeable,  as  yon  can  see,  to  all  i^ 
other  d«tes,  which  can  not  be  confounded  one  with  another,  by  reason  of  their 
direfdtf  of  entmciation,  and  whose  formulas,  therefore,  can  never  eoalesKce,  and 
bring  to  the  nnid  the  mnemotechsic  word  of  »n9  eyent  or  fomnda  for  the  word 
of  another  event  or  formula. 

26.  Now,  can  this  happen>  in  the  nmemonization  of  such  facts  as  ^ios«  whidi 
are  the  subject  of  onr  present  illustratioas  ? 

29.  Yes! 

30.  How,  and  in  what  manner  t 

31.  The  following  examples  will  show. 

32.  Soon  afler  I  had  applied  the  first  elements  of  the  system  to  the  mnemoniia- 
tioft  of  historical  dates,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  litero^umerieal'  key 
which  I  had  first  framed  upon  the  sublime  hint  of  Feinaigle  (as  illustrated  in  Ad 
Introduction,  No.  136),  I  thought,  before  any  other  things  of  ranemont2ing  a 
series  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  cities  and  localities  of  &e 
giobe ;  altitudes  of  isountains,  cities,  dec.,  firora  the  level  of  the  sea ;  speeifte 
gravities,  dbc. 

33.  Of  course,  as  will  be  easily  imagined,  the  first  thought  that  came  to  ray  mind' 
was  that  of  uniting  the  figures  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  with  those  of  the  longi- 
tode,  and  of  forming  vrith  them  a  word,  the  first  half  of  which  would  designate 
the  latitude,  and  the  other  the  longitude  ;.so  that  no  mistake  could  occur  ittliie 
deooniposition.    Thus  for  the  attempt  was  successfol. 

34.  My  second  thought  was  to  unite  this  word  with  a  phrase,  connecting  it  wiA 
Ae  name  of  the  plaee,  whode  longitude  and  latitude  is  signified  upon  die  sauM 
principle  before  used  in  the  formulas  for  the  dates. 

35.  Thus  having  made,  for  instance,  the  words-^ 
Mighty  muse  ...        for 
Worthy  nepkew      ...        for 
HMomeddmm        ...        for 

SMftwHS  etem  wctt 

MmpiyHek    .  .  .  .  ftr 

Beoente         •  .  »  .  for 

Jtwofm  $tme      .  •  •  •  pMT 

Ihiy  abbS  at  Mst  .  .  .  fot 

Moving  wing  ...  for 

JkMy  Mtfto  rvem  •  •  •  Mr 


ALSXANDftU.. 

CoHB^pANTorbn.*. 
DnsB»sir. 

LofTDON. 

MADftiaC 

Pnm. 

PAnit. 

Re*!. 

St.  PKTMtmu^off. 

WASBINOTOir. 


36.  I  coaq[Msed  the  folfowing  formulas  (i.e.9foriniiHiapotttlM^ 
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ID7  spplicaftiQDS  btiag  lA#ii  to  the  Freacfa,  tad  •ooMliinM  lo  A»  Sptnish  ltn« 

The  ct^  o£  AUxandria  liM  been  iUnstimted  by  nuuiy  *     .    mighl^  mut€. 
The  ciij  of  dmsioMtmcpte  contains  among  its  poi>ulatioa 

maay  a worthy  mtph§w. 

The  city  of  Dresden  poMeasee  many  a  ...    kaUotoed  dame. 

The  dty  of  Lemdon  is  justly  renowned  for  her  inexhaustible   we^Uk, 
The  city  of  Madrid  was  despoiledt  during  the  French  wsii 

of  many  a seriausavm. 

The  city  of  Pekin  has  also  tables,  upon  which  are  seen 

many  an empijf  disk. 

The  city  of  Paris  raises  by  her  internal  taxes  an  inmease     renenm. 
The  city  of  Rome  does  not  ofier  a  fair  ground  for  a  singer  of    hard  Ume. 
The  city  of  St.  Petershwrgk  sees  every  day  in  her  churches 

some koly  abhe  at  mass* 

The  city  of  Waskingtim  is  daily  visited  by  many  a  bird 

on  the mamng  wing. 

&C.  ^c.  S^.  iic. 

37.  You  see  that  the  connexion  of  the  places  with  the  mnemotechnic  word  is 
made  perfectly  rational^  and  from  this  you  will  doubtless  infer  that  the  fmrmulaSy. 
however  numerous  they  might  be,  could  be  as  easily  remembered  and  recollect- 
ed as  the  f<mnulas  for  the  dates  ;  and  so  I  thought  m3rself,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  until  experience,  iiax  great  and  infallible  teacher,  convinced  me  of  the 
contrary. 

38.  It  hi4;>pened  under  these  circumstances.  I  had  nmemonized,  and  learned 
in  this  maaaer  the  geographical  position  of  about  twa  kundred  cities,  localities, 
dtc,  when,  on  being  asked  sometime  ailerward,  (or  the  latitude  of  several 
places,  I  found  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the  words, 

•*  The  city  of" — so  and  so  .  .  . 

"  The  city  of  "—so  and  so  ...  . 
oceorrii^:  so  uniformly  in  each  formpla,  rendered  it  impossible  fcnr  me  to  recall 
two  mnemotechnic  words  rightly,  safely,  and  unhesitatingly,  wA  of  m,  and 
even  more !  You  see,  indeed,  that  the  radical  difference  existing  in  the  ennn- 
datioQ  of  the  Ustarieai  events^  was  no  more  to  be  found  here  ;  all  the  formulas 
liaving  almost  the  same  uniform  construction^  with  the  sli^  exception  of  the 
name  of  the  fiaioe^  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  recall  any  of  them,  without  felling 
into  confusion,  widiout  having  one  mnemotechnic  word  recurring,  every  now 
and  t^en,  ia  the  place  of  the  one  wished  finr.  Tkis  ajftplieation  was  then  infer' 
fid. 

39.  SemMing  more  was  evidently  reqwate,  by  which  variety  might  be  ob* 
tained  m  the  ewmciation  of  the  difierent  focnnlas,  so  that  they  might  not  coalesce 
ia  the  tmntmm  <d  moeUhf^dm. 
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40.  I  endeavcHPed  to  effeet  tiiis,  at  first  by  beghming  each  fonmtla  with  the 
mmne  of  the  city  thus : 

41.  AU^andria  was  iUiMtrated  by  many  a )»^A^  muse, 

'43.  Constantinopie  contains  ^.,  d^;.,  d^.,  btit  I  soon  foond  that  this  was  of 
ao  better  avail ;  for  akbongh  the  name  of  one  city  differed  materially  ^rom  that  of 
another,  yet  the  images,  instantaneously  created  in  the  mind  by  tYie  recoIIectioA 
of  seTeral  cities  in  succession,  were  so  identically  simikr,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  p^tiony  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  any  radical  difference^ 
powerfol  enough  to  exclude  from  the  mind  the  confusing  analogies,  which  wouid 
per{^ex  ito  operations. 

43.  Think  of  the  city  of  London,  for  instance.  What  are  ^e  images  which  JIash 
at  once  upon  the  mind  when  we  recall  its  name  ?  We  think  of  rows  of  houses, 
built  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood ;  stores  and  pavements  along  the  streets ;  the 
rattling  of  cars  and  carriages  going  up  and  down  ;  piles  of  mud  heaped  up  here 
and  there  ;  crowds  of  people  slopping  through  the  mire ;  dz^c,  Sic,  If  we  men- 
tally take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  what  do  we  thus  see  ?  Legions  of 
chimneys  pouring  forth  clouds  of  smoke ;  pyramidal  and  fiat  roofs ;  steeples 
crowned  with  weather-cocks — and,  as  the  only  peculiarly  characteristic  thing, 
a  pall  of  eternal  fog,  as  thick,  and  black,  and  damp,  and  heavy,  as  the  mind 
of  an  honest  criminal  meditating  a  crime  under  the  influence  of  a  catarrh. — 
{Loud  laughter,) 

44.  Now  think  of  the  cities  of  Paris,  Dublin,  New  York,  &c.,  dtc,  and  see  if 
the  identical  characteristics  will  not  strike  your  mind  at  once — ^with  the  single 
exception  of  that  eternal  leaden  fog. 

45.  The  only  difference,  I  have  said,  will  be  found  in  their  positions,  Alexan- 
dria will  appear  to  you  lying  level  upon  a  sandy  plain  ;  New  York  bathing  her 
feet  in  the  ocean  ;  London  in  the  Thames ;  Paris  in  the  Seine  ;  Calcutta  in  the 
Ganges  ;  Rio  Janeiro  will  appear  to  you  rising  upon  a  hilly  ground,  and  encir- 
cled, like  a  diamond,  in  a  velvet  box,  within  a  majestic  port,  surrounded  by  high 
mountainous  ridges,  covered  with  orange-trees,  jasmines,  palms,  acacias,  cocoa- 
trees,  wild  roses,  and  other  luxuriant  productions  of  the  tropical  sun.  You  will 
see  Muscat  surrounded'  with  her  barren  prison-walls  of  scorched  and  rocky 
mountains ;  Constantinople  unfolding  herself  like  a  fantastic  fan  upon  the  slopes 
of  her  numerous  hills,  with  sundry  fiocks  of  wild  dogs  pilgrimaging  through  the 
streets — as  an  only  exception  ;  Rome  ascending  and  descending  the  declivities 
of  her  seven  hills — all  this  you  would  mentally  see,  and  recollect,  ifjorx  had 
seen  them,  as  has  been  my  fortune. 

46.  But  whenever  you  would  recall  to  your  mind  two  cities  by  the  remem- 
brance of  your  reading  or  even  of  your  eyesight,  nothing  but  the  general  char- 
acteristics— ^houses,  streets,  coaches,  stores,  pavements,  pedlars,  mud,  chimneys, 
smoke,  steeples,  roofs,  and  weather-cocks,  will  flash  at  once  upon  your  mind. 
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47.  Itb6o«iiieB6ces8arj,tlMB,todeYiie80i»epnu)lieaJiH[e  me^ 
possibility  of  confusion,  arising  from  these  irarioos  circumstmces,  migbt  be  ndi<* 
oally  ayoided—and  I  proposed  the  probba  to  mys^  fron  tke  moment  that  I 
beoameooBvincedof  the  fatal  imperfection  of  the  system  on  this  point,  not  kaow- 
mg,  <Nr  even  suspecting,  how  it  could  be  efficiently  solved,  but  with  the  ooafident 
hope  that  it  was  not  impossible ;  and  this  was  already  an  encouraging  Btep. 

48.  Many  a  month  had  elapsed,  but,  notwith^anding  a  perpetual  concentration 
of  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  I  had  not  yet  hit  upon  this  hidden  «,  or  unknown 
quantity,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  experiments. 

OaiOlN   OP  THE   HOKOPHONIO  ANALOOIBS. 

49.  I  had  almost  abandoned  the  hope  of  succeeding,  when,  thinking  one  day  of 
the  singular  idea  of  Feinaigle,  of  converting  the  names  of  the  kings  : 

HENry  into  a  HEN,* 

STEPHEN  into  STIFFENED  (!) 

WILLiam  into  a  WILLow, 

RICHard  into  a  RICH  man, 

EdWARD  i^ito  a  WARD, 
and  JAMES  into  CHAINS, 
and  inquiring  into  the  mnetnotechnic  value  of  this  singular  application,  I  put  to 
myself  this  very  propitious  question  : 

50.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  realize  some  advantages,  by  forming  into  a  gen- 
eral rule  this  other  merely  occasional,  and  altogether  accidental  hint  of  Feinai- 
gle ?     For  it  was  nothing  but  a  hint  in  his  book,  as  can  be  seen. 

51.  Suppose  I  should  say,  for  instance,  a  parish  for  Paris ;  rum  for  Rome;  a 
mad'writ  for  Madrid,  etc.,  etc.,  taking  all  along,  in  the  same  manner,  a  word  of 
similar  sound,  tQ  represent  each  city,  conventionally,  in  the  formation  of  the  for- 
mulas,— ^would  it  not  be  far  easier  to  associate  with  these  conventional  words,  new 
ideas  in  their  junction  with  the  mnemotechnic  word  ? 

52.  At  the  moment  when  I  made  this  mental  inquiry,  I  was  on  a  clambering 
visit  to  the  summit  of  the  cloudy  "  Table  mountain,"  which  commands  such  a  glo- 
rious view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  I  hurried 
back  to  the  vessel  with  such  impatience  that  I  ran  a  dozen  chances  of  dis- 
locating my  neck  (laughter),  I  sat  down  glowing  like  a  furnace,  made  a  hun- 
dred formulas  upon  this  principle,  read  them  over  only  once,  and  repeated  them 
all  without  a  particle  of  hesitation — and  obtained  from  that  moment  the  convic- 
tion, as  you  will  soon,  in  your  turn,  that, 

^3-  K?  The  only  safe  and  sure  means,  by  which,  not  only  Latitudes  and  Lon- 
gitudes, but  any  other  kind  of  facts,  whose  enunciation  consists  in  a  particular 
NAME,  can  be  learned  with  permanency,  depend  entirely,  and  absolutely,  upon 

*  See  ImrodiietkB,  page  80. 
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fh»  adipfeitioa  of  Ike  priaciple  of  bomophovio  AVALooiBa  to  the  i 
«f  aoy  sock  facts, 

54.  Thus,  then,  tlie  mnemonization  of  alUtudes^  specific  grmniies,  hattUsy  hisU' 
Htal  and  acieniific  nomentUuurss^  all  of  whick  are  sonos  of  particular  names, 
comes  under  tke  immediate  application  of  this  principle. 

55.  For  tke  salety  and  perfect  inlailibilitf  of  this  jUEinciple  I  can  Tovchy  upon  a 
prmtieal  expmmmU  of  about  twenty-two  years.  Yet  if  you  skeuld  doubt  its  real 
m^portance,  you  kave  kad  specimens  of  the  naiurtU  af^^cntion  of  tbe  system  t# 
Ike  same  kind  ef  facts,  by  whick  you  can  guide  youzseives,  and  sACording  ta 
wkick  you  may  rv-mnemonixe  ail  the  facts  already  adapted  by  me  vpoa  kosHH 
pkonic  analogies,  if  you  skould  think  the  natural  method  preferable. 

56.  Perhaps  some  members  may  object  to  the  principle,  on  account  of  tke  tml^ 
eooentric  oddity  of  some  of  tke  homopkonk  analogies  adopted  for  certain  words. 
Yet  if  you  will  ti^e  tke  sHgkt  trouble  of  perusing  tke  series  of  fofmuks  sidijoift' 
ed  to  tke  programme  of  diis  lesson,  you  will  see  tkat  tke  0ddest  of  all  tkes* 
komepkonic  analogies  are  tke  mry  ones  wkick  will  most  rapidly  and  indelibly 
beoone  impressed  upon  your  memory — and  tkerefore  our  principal  am  being 
tkat  of  succeeding  in  our  attempts  to  learn  and  to  retain,  let  tke  means  be  wkal 
tkey  may,  provided  we  saeeeed,  we  skall  kaye  no  occasion  to  regret  jomr  time,  o« 
disdain  tke  means  by  wkick  we  skall  kave  transformed  brittle  steel  and  rof^fed 
stones  to  malleable  gold  and  diamonds. 

57.  But,  finally,  hehm  entering  up<m  tkis  subject,  let  me  again  remind  you  tkai, 
ftnr  tke  original  idea  of  this  important  princijde  of  homophonic  analogies,  I  ani 
directly  indebted  to  Feinaigle,  through  the  kirU  given  by  diat  great  master,  in 
kis  nomenclature  of  tke  kings  of  England. 

58.  Aim^  Paris  has  said,  in  his  earliest  work  upon  his  system,  that  a  pupil  of 
his,  named  Berbrager,  discovered  ike  principle  ailer  attending  one  of  his  courses  of 
lectures,  &c.  Paris  delivered  his  lectures  many  years  after  the  publication  of 
Feinaigle's  system  in  France.  I  had  applied  homophonic  analogies  two  year* 
before  I  heard  Paris,  and  I  have  acknowledged  my  indebtedness  for  the  idea  to 
Feinaigle  ;  you  can  now  decide,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  the  slightest  interest  to  you^ 
whether  M.  Berforuger  invented  the  principle  or  derived  it,  as  I  had  done,  irons 
Feinaigle,  and  where  in  your  opinion  exists  the  greatest  amount  of  sinesri^^ 
Let  us  now  Hlustrate  the  mechanism  of  this  principle  in  detaiL 

ILLUSTKATION   OF   THE    HOMOPHONIC   ANALOGIES. 

59.  I  HAVE  said  that  the  new  principle  consisted  simply  in  ckan^ng  the  nami 
of  the  fact,  to  be  mnemonized  according  to  this  principle;  into  a  word  having  a  sin^ 
ilar  sound,  but  so  nearly  similar  as  to  recur  inunediately  to  the  mind,  whenever 
the  name  of  ihefact  shall  be  pronounced :  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  sittd* 
iarify  of  sounds  between  tke  analogicai  word  and  die  named  fiict,  that  I  kave  de- 
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nominated  these  words  "  bomopboztzc^  analogies,  from  the  Gzeek  kom0s{mm^ 
ilar)  aad  phone  (sound). 

APPAftSNT   EXCBPTION   TO   THE   RULE. 

60.  However,  as  yon  will  perceiye  in  perusing  the  homophoaic  analogies  of 
page  LXi.  of  "  princii^es,**  certain  cities,  such  as  Alexandria,  Comstaniinopley  aad 
Washington^  hare  no  honx^honic  words  for  their  analogies,  but  the  name  of  an, 
Sluslrions  man.  It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  the  student,  thai  this  is  a  devia* 
tioa  from  the  essence  of  the  principle ;  yet,  it  is  lar  from  being  so,  as  a  few  words 
of  explanation  will  prore,  and  of  these  few  words  we  will  make  a  ruloj  which  I 
roGcmunend  yon  not  to  forget,  riz. :  ' 

61 .  JXs*  Whenever  the  name  of  a  city — derived  from  that  of  its  founder — does 
BOt  afibrd  a  very  striking  homophonic  analogy — and  one  much  better  than  dial 
of  the  fbnnder  himself,  the  student  will  ihen  give  the  preference  to  this  latter, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  more  natural  homophonic  analogy ;  for,  what  word  can 
offer  a  greater  similarity  of  sound,  than,  for  instance,  Alexander  for  Alexandria^ 
Constantine  for  ConstarUinople,  or  Washington  for  Washington  ?  Besides  a 
greater  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  preference  is,  that  by  personifying  an 
inanimate  thing,  such  as  a  city,  a  town,  &c.,  by  transforming  an  inseneiUe  object 
to  a  sensible  being,  endowed  with  a  body,  a  soul,  and  passions,  we  shall  be  c«[* 
tain  to  &id  in  them  a  more  fruitful  source  of  ideas  for  our  associations.  Of  this 
I  have  already  given  yon  most  satisfactory  evidences  in  our  illustration  of  the 
RcUio,  which  application  was,  as  you  now  perceive,  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the 
principles  which  I  am  about  illustrating  in  extenso.  And  as  you  all  know  the 
ratio  by  heart  at  this  moment  (corroborative  burst  of  applause),  you  will  have 
some  ground  upon  which  to  form  a  preliminary  judgment  of  the  whole. 

62.  But  to  return  to  our  argument.  Contrary  to  the  rule  just  laid  down  (which, 
by  the  way,  I  have  made  optional  as  you  see)  you  perceive  that  Rome,  so  well 
known  to  have  been  founded  by  jRosm^ti^,  and  St  Petersburgh,  by  Peter  the 
Great,  instead  of  having  the  names  of  these  two  founders,  have  both  a  homopho- 
nic analogy  derived  from  the  similarity  of  sound.  The  reason  of  this  preference 
is,  that,  in  the  first  instam^e  it  is  not  so  popularly  known  that  St.  Petersburgh 
was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  as  it  is  that  Alexandria  and  Constantinople 
were  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Constantine  the  saint  (! !) — besides, 
the  word  saint  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  former  city,  recalls  to  the  mind  much 
more  quickly  the  saint  of  that  name  than  the  Muscovite  emperor.  As  regards 
Some,  you  will  see  without  any  conunent  that  the  homofdionic  analogy  Rum  is 
lar  better  than  the  word  Romulus. 

63.  Such,  then,  are  the  methods  of  reasoning  upon  which  you  will  operate  in 
the  formation  of  your  formulas  by  homophonic  analogies. 

64«  The  ^  principles  "  in  hand,  for  this  lesson,  contain,  as  yoa  pereeive,  a 
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choice  of  the  frineipd  ckks  and  heaUiin  af  the  Umisd  States,  and  the  prmcipal 
€apiiah  cftk$  worU^  akeady  nmemmnzed  upon  these  principles.  Read  these  * 
few  times,  after  \tMisan%  first  the  homophonic  analogies,  and  you  will  judge  of 
the  powers  of  these  associatioiis. 

65.  For  the  satis&ctioa  of  those  who  may  wish  to  exercise  themselTes  in  ma- 
king ftormiilas  upon  this  kind  of  facts,  I  hare  subjoiiied  to  the  ^'pnnoifdes*'  a 
page  of  cities  with  homophonic  analogies,  and  some  of  the  most  difltcidt  ones 
without.  An  interesting  problem  on  the  *^  Physiological  statistics  of  the  confugal 
tie"  has  been  also  added,  for  the  amusement  of  those  students  who  may  wish  to 
poi^kr  upon  ^  the  documents**  before  enlisting  in  the  matrinioiiial  phalanx  {laugk" 
ter).  The  student  will  also  find  a  page  of  comparative  veloctties,  the  varioas 
elements  of  which  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  enough  to  him,  to  induce  him 
to  devote  a  few  moments  of  bis  time  to  their  study. 

ALTITUDES   AND   SPECIFIC   GRAVITIES. 

66.  As  to  die  ajqphcation  of  the  same  principle  to  altitudes  and  specific  gravi' 
ties,  you  will  see,  by  perusing  the  formulas  of  pages  Lzxnr.  and  lxxv.,  how 
the  operation  has  been  performed.  I  will  dmply  remark,  though  it  may  be  un^ 
necessary,  UtaX,  in  the  mneroonization  of  cast  metals,  the  word  cast  could  not 
have  been  so  safely  used  as  its  homophonic  coat,  which  as  you  can  see,  has  been 
so  advantageously  employed. 

DEFINING   FORMULAS. 

67.  In  reading  the  formulas,  you  will  have  already  remarked  that  they  are 
almost  uniformly  made  in  the  manner  of  definitions.  This  rule  must  be  con* 
Btantly  adhered  to,  as  being  the  most  efficient,  which  a  long  experience  has 
taught  me  by  actual  corroboration.  Besides,  it  throws  a  variety  into  the  compo- 
sition of  fonnulas,  which  acts  as  a  substantial  relief  to  the  mind,  tempering  the 
monotony  arising  from  constant  uniformity. 

COMPOSITION   OF   WORDS   IN   LATITUDES   AND   SPECIFIC   GRAVITIES. 

68.  You  will  have  observed  that  ^e  nmemotechnic  toords  of  certain  fbrmulas  in 
the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  do  not  apparently  coincide  with  the  figures  of  the 
fstets,  and  the  reasons  of  this  apparent  anomaly  must  be  given. 

69.  The  words  for  Pekin  and  Madrid,  for  in^ance,  are  empty  dish  or  39,116, 
and  serious  sum  or  04,003  ;  for  Alexandria  it  is  mighty  muse,  or  3,130 ;  for  Paris 
revenue,  or  4,82  ;  and  for  London  wealth,  or  51 ;  that  is  to  BeLj,five  articulations 
or  five  figures,  for  Pekin  and  Madrid  ;y^  for  Alexan^hria ;  three  for  Paris ;  and 
OBOiy  <Mfbr  London. 
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70.  At  tfao  fiiBt  gkaoe,  this  may  appear  an  tminlaWgifale  caatomok  ;  jH  a 
T«y  few  words  of  coqplaaatkm  will  render  tUa  iqipaieBt  confiaaion  aa  dear  aa 
Ugfat 

71.  We  will  adopt  a  rule  which  is  simply  this :— r 

72.  JO'  Wbenever  it  is  necessary  to'mneoKmize  the  latiatade  and  lengitode 
of  a  place,  with  the  degrees  only,  yon  wiU  constantly  keep  the  first  two  articvl^- 
tioDS  of  the  maemotechnic  word  for  the  latitude^  giving  the  remainder  to  the  ku^ 
gilude.  The  reaaon  of  this  rule  is  this ;  the  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  from  degree  zero  to  90.  Hence  a  degree  of  latitude  caa 
aever  hare  more  than  tuH>  figures.  Bat  the  longitudes  being  180  degrees  eaat^ 
and  180  degrees  west,  can  contain,  yon  see,  more  than  two  figures,  sometimes 
Ifaroe,  and  sometimes — from  0  to  10— only  one.  If,  then,  we  take  iuTariaBly  iwe 
articulations  or  figures  for  the  latitude,  putting  a  zero  before  the  imit,  when  the 
latitude  is  below  10,  and  leave  all  the  remaining  articulations  for  the  longitude, 
whether  they  be  thru,  two,  or  only  one,  it  becomes  impossible  to  mistake  the 
quaniity  which  belongs  to  either  latitude  or  longitude  : 

73.  Therefore,  London  having,  for  its  mnemotechnic  word,  wemlth  or  51,  it 
Mgnifies  plainly  that  it  is  51  degrees  latitude  and  sero  longitude,  since  there  is 
mslhing  remaining  for  the  longitude. 

74.  Paris  having  revenue,  or  48,2,  is  in  latitude  48,  and  longitude  2. 

75.  Alexandria  having  mighty  muse,  or  31,30,  is  in  latitude  31,  and  longi* 
tude  30. 

76.  Pekin  having  en^ty  dish  or  39,116,  is  in  latitude  39,  longitude  116. 

77.  But  Madrid  having  serious  sum,  or  04,003,  requires  a  little  explanation. 
According  to  the  rule  just  laid  down,  it  would  seem  that  Madrid  should  be  in 
latitude  4,  and  longitude  3,  since  zero  before  a  figure  means  nothing,  as  we  have 
observed  in  our  second  lesson.  But  who  could  fail  to  remember  that  Madrid 
being  only  a  few  hundred  miles  south  of  London,  can  not  be,  therefore,  grazing 
the  equatorial  line  ?  Indeed,  he  who  could  commit  such  a  gross  error,  must 
scarcely  be  able  to  read  his  leUers,  and  must  be  still  as  far  as  regards  the  mye» 
teries  of  a,  b,  c,  among  the  uninitiated. 

78.  A  license  may,  therefore,  be  taken  iu  this  instance  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  confusion,  and  the  student  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  zero 
m  such  an  instance  must  be  null,  and  that  in  serious  sum  (040,03)  for  example 
^  latitude  is  o40,  and  the  longitude  03. 

79.  I  will  conclude  upon  this  topic  by  adding  that,  in  case  the  student  shoidd 
not  be  satisfied  with  knowing  simply  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  iM 
A^uld  desire  to  learn  also  the  minutes  and  even  the  seconds  (which  latter  I  wonld 
iMit  recommend  the  student  to  mnemonize  however,  as  being  of  no  practical  ini* 
portance)  this  is  the  monn^  in  which  he  ahould  proceed : 

80.  UJ^^In  afonmdaof  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  the  student  ahooU 
always  put  sia  figures  for  the  latitude  and  six  or  seven  figures  (as  the  caee 
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be)  fi>r  tke  bmgitado,  makinf  that  a  umemotechnic  word  or  senteiice  of  ttotiw  or 
thkttm  articulaiioas,  and  preceding  always  the  umts  with  a  mto  ao  as  to  amd 
coofuaion,  giving  thna  miifbrmly  two  (and  aometimea  t^ret  for  longitude)  artioa» 
latioaa  for  the  degrees,  Uoo  for  die  miootes  and  two  for  the  aeeonds. 

81 .  Bat  as  a  mnemotechnic  word  or  sentence  of  twelne  articidationa  is  for  more 
difficult  to  make  than  a  shorter  one,  and  as  the  nmemonixation  of  the  seconds  is 
perfectly  useless,  except  in  a  few  rare  eases  (such,  for  exaonple,  as  the  reU^im 
longitudes  as  reckoned  from  Greenwich,  Waahington,  and  Paris — maps  of  these 
three  countries  being  reduced  to  their  respectire  auxLes  of  reckoning),  if  the 
student  limits  his  thirst  for  exactness  to  the  miimtes  and  degrees^  he  mast  give 
four  articulations  to  the  latitudes,  andybur  (and  sometimes  fiw)  to  the  longitudes, 
making  thus  a  word  of  eight  (or  nine)  articulations,  the  first  four  of  which  iadi* 
cate  the  latitude  in  degrees  and  minutes,  and  the  limaining  ones  the  longitude 
— never  forgetting  that  when  a  degree  or  minute  is  expressed  by  a  unit,  a  jmts 
must  always  be  placed  before  it,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

82.  Thus,  lot  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  given  place  should  be  in  8°  2^ 
latitude,  and  2^  V  longitude.  In  order  that  aU  might  contain  an  equal  number 
of  articulations  throughout  the  series,  to  avoid  hesitation,  we  would  equalise  ths 
figures  as  follows  :  08,01 — 02,01,  and  make  the  word  or  compound  word  sftfest 
sinuosity,  which,  decomposed,  would  give  us  08^  01'  Lat.,  and  Od^  OV  Ijong. 

METHOD    OF   FINDING   OUT   THE    REGION  OF   THE   LATITUDES  AND    LONGITUDES. 

83.  Having  illustrated  in  so  plain  a  manner  the  composition  of  formulas  ia 
the  present  application  of  the  system,  it  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  method  in 
which  the  region  of  a  longitude  can  be  found,  as  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lzi.  page  by  a  diagram  yet  unexplained.  But  before  proceeding,  I  must  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  region  here. 

84.  In  reckoning  a  latitude,  in  order  that  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be 
complete,  we  must  know  not  only  its  degrees,  &c.,  but  whether  it  is  in  north  or 
south  latitude — i.  e.,  whether  the  city  or  location  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

65.  Thus  we  say,  Paris  is  40^  latitude  north,  and  Cape  Horn  55^  soutk,  and 
the  enunciation  north  or  south  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  region. 

86.  But  the  division  changes  for  the  longitude,  which  is  reckoned  from  the 
meridian  of  a  given  place,  east  or  west.  And  we  say  that  the  longitude  of  any 
given  place  is  east  or  west,  according  as  it  is  situated  east  or  west  of  that  merid* 
ion ;  and  in  the  word  east  or  west  is  the  enunciation  of  the  region, 

87.  Thus  we  must  say  that  Paris  is  48  degrees  of  latitude  north,  and  2  de- 
grees of  longitude  west  (revoKue,  or  48,2)  of  Greenwich — that  being  the  meridian 
from  which  our  dates  are  reckoned — and  Madrid  40  degrees  latitude  north,  and 
3  degrees  longitude  east  {serious  sum,  or  o40,03). 

.  88.  Now,  then,  a  process  of  some  description  was  unavoidably  reqMi^ito  to 
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Bsceriain  the  region  of  latitude  and  longitude,  in  cases  of  daubt^  and  for  the  fol- 
towing  Tefy  ingenious  one,  which  I  am  about  to  present  and  illustrate,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  illustrious  Aim^  Paris.  I  have  said  that  such  a  process  was  re- 
quisite in  ease  ofdoubi — and,  in  fact,  it  can  not  be  of  any  use  in  any  other  case. 
For  who  can  forget,  fos  instance,  that  all  cities  from  Pekin,  Mecca,  Alexandria, 
Tangiers,  and  Panama,  in  short,  that  all  the  cities  of  the  old' world,  and  all  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  belong  to  the  region  north  of  the  equator,  and 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  Lima,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  belong  to  the 
southern  region  of  the  globe  ?  Who  can  forget,  also,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
being  adopted,  that  all  the  Germanic,  Russian,  and  Asiatic  cities,  are  in  longi- 
Uide  east ;  and  that  all  the  western  seacoasts  of  England  and  France,  all  the 
cities  of  Portugal,  and  aHl  the  cities  of  the  New  World,  from  the  straits  of  Davis 
to  Cape  Horn,  are  in  longitiMe  west  of  that  meridian  ?  Surely,  the  literary  man 
who  could  not  remember  such  generalities  as  these,  must  have  a  head  and  brain 
as  quadrangularly  shaped  as  that  of  a  certain  learned  schoolmaster  who  could 
not  answer  a  single  question,  at  one  of  my  introductory  lectures,  from  a  pro- 
gramme of  some  thirty  latitudes,  which  he  had  been  studying  a  month  ( ! ! !  ) — 
and  such  a  one  might,  if  he  desired  to  know  his  earliest  ancestor,  safely  ascend^ 
through  his  pedigree,  up  to  the  learned  and  eloquent  ass  of  Balaam  (^prolonged 
laughter).  It  would  have  been,  then,  worse  than  useless  in  such  plain  instances, 
to  use  any  process  whatever,  thereby  encumbering  the  mnemotechnic  word  with 
^ditional  elements  of  no  practical  use. 

89.  Yet,  in  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  cities  ranging  very  near  the  divi- 
ding  line  of  the  equator^  and  of  the  meridian,  there  are  cases  where  doubts  might 
exist,  in  the  most  geographical  mind,  in  deciding  whether  a  given  city  should  be 
in  north  or  south  latitude,  or  longitude  east  or  west.  Thus,  for  example,  there 
might  be  some  doubt  whether  Paris  was  2  degrees  east  or  west  longitude,  and 
whether  Quito  was  13  minutes  north  or  south  latitude,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
proximity  of  these  two  places  to  the  meridional  and  equatorial  lines.  In  such 
instances,  therefore,  a  process  by  which  the  doubt  might  be  exchanged  for  a 
mathematical  eertodnty,  became  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
system  would  have  been  at  fault,  had  it  not  allowed  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
this  other  point  of  perfection. 

THE    DIAGRAM   OF   THE   REGIONS    EXPLAINED. 

90.  The  process  by  which  this  problem  is  solved  is  simply  this : — 

91.  TXj^  If  you  draw  a  perpendicular  line,  bisected  by  a  horizontal  one,  as 
du>wn  in  the  diagram  of  page  lxi.  of  "  principles,"  the  perpendicular  line  will 
represent  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  the  horizontal  one  the  equator.  The 
letter  N.  will  signify  the  north  pole,  and  the  letter  S.  the  south;  the  letter  W, 
•1  the  Ztf/}  hand  will  signify  the  region  west^  and  the  letter  E,  at  the  rights  the 
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region  east.    Of  cotme^if  a  penoo  uoagimts  that  be  ioob  toward  the  «of«l»  the 
voest  will  be  on  hia  2e/^,  and  ^e  emst  on  his  n^i^  band. 

92.  Now,  then,  if  we  mark  the  foar  qwtrt$r9  produced  by  thia  diviaion^  calling 
region  No.  1  the  upper  comer  of  the  lefi,  region  No.  2  the  upper  comer  oi  the 
rigkt^  region  No.  3  the  lower  corner  of  the  lef^,  region  No.  4  the  lower  comer 
of  the  right — it  will  naturally  follow,  and  be  very  eaay  to  remember,  that — 

93.  XtZP  The  ODD  numbera  1  and  3  belong  to  the  region  of  longitude  wssTf 
and  the  bv£n  numbers  2  and  4  belong  to  the  region  of  longitude  east  ;  now,  aa 
1  and  2  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  diagram,  which  part  signifies,  of  course, 
the  northern  region  of  latitude  ;  and  aa  the  numbers  3  and  4  are  in  the  southern 
partf  which  mea;n8,  consequently,  the  southern  region  of  latitude,  {[j^  When- 
erer  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  region  in  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place  may  be,  ihejigure  in  the  diagram  corresponding  to  the  region  either  of  lat- 
itude or  longitude  of  the  place  in  question  should  be  added  to  the  mnemotechnic 
word,  by  being  placed  before  the  other  articulations,  and  in  the  decomposition 
of  this  word,  the  Jlrst  articulation  must  be  set  aside  as  indicative  of  the  region 
both  of  longitude  and  latitude. 

94.  Thus,  for  example,  the  latitude  of  Paris  is  48^,  and  the  longitude  2^.  We 
axe  in  doubt  whether  it  ia  longitude  east  or  west.  We  then  refer  to  the  book« 
and  say,  it  is  l<mgitude  west,  and  latitude  north.  The  figure  corresponding  to 
these  regions  in  the  diagram  is  1  ;  by  adding  this  to  the  figures  482,  we  wiU 
hare  the  number  1,482 ;  if  we  think  that  we  may  mistake  in  the  decomposition 
of  the  word  by  making  14^  latitude  and  82**  longitude  for  Paris,  we  add  a  sero  to 
the  unit  of  the  longitude,  and  the  number  will  stand  thus :  1,48,02 — wi&  which 
we  should  make  a  word  of  five  articulations  ;  the  first  would  infallibly  indicate, 
the  region  north,  west,  the  two  next  latitude  48^,  and  the  two  last  longitude  2°—? 
consequently  west. 

95.  In  the  case  of  the  latitude  of  Qui{o,  we  would  proceed  ezacdy  on  the^ 
aame  principle.  Quito  being  0°  latitude  south,  and  78^  longitude  west,  we  should 
put  two  zeroes  for  the  latitude,  and  the  corresponding  figure  3  before  them,  which 
would  give  us  then  3,00°,  78°,  with  which  we  would  make  a  mnemotechnic  word 
whose  first  articulation,  or  3,  would  indicate  at  once  that  Quito  is  00°  of  latitude 
$outh,  and  78°  longitude  west,  which  is  the  meaning  of  figure  3. 

CONCLUSIOM  OF  TRBSB  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

96.  Briefly,  then — 

No.  1  means  latitude  north,  and  longitude  west. 
No.  2  "  latitude  north,  and  longitttde  oast. 
No.  3  "  latitude  south,  and  longitude  west. 
No.  4      "      latitude  south,  and  longitude  emst.. 

97.  In  other  words,  the  two  mM  numbers,  I  and  3,  mean  longitude 
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9t.  And  tiie  two  ^vmi  ntfnt^ery,  8  sad  4,  SMca  lomgitmie  bast. 

99.  Sapposing  that  it  is  impossible  to  givs  a  desrsr  iilustmicm  of  this  eoRtoii» 
tioiial  aad  optional  ruU  {loud  appktus^),  I  will  oonohtde  with  a  few  wofds  190& 

COMPOSITION  or  WORDS   FOR   SFBCTFIO   ORATITIBS. 

100.  It  generally  happens  that  the  specific  grayities  are  enunciated  with  ir* 
regular  numbers  of  fignres.    Thus,  the  specific  grarity  of 

natinais  19-90 

Leadcaiitis 11-351 

Iron  cast  is 7-207 

Sulphuric  acid  is 1*84 

Alder-tree  is .•         .        .        0*8 

101.  It  is  evident,  upon  a  simple  inspection  of  these  various  numbers,  that  in 
file  decomposition  of  the  mnemotechnic  words  which  would  contain  two  integers 
and  two  decimals,  two  integers  and  three  decimals,  one  integer  and  two  decimals, 
one  integer  and  one  decimal — it  is  evident,  I  say,  that  in  the  decomposition  of 
words  containing  such  varieties  of  decimals  and  integers,  it  would  be  physically 
impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  substances  must  have  tioo  integers,  which 
ikree,  or  which  one ;  for  in  the  word  agonising^  or  7207,  for  example,  which  be-* 
longs  to  cast  tron^  the  student  might  perhaps  hesitate  whether  to  decompose  the 
word  into  72-07  or  7-207. 

102.  So  numerous  are  the  cases  in  which  this  hesitation  might  occur,  that  a 
tuie  was  again  imperatively  requisite,  and  this  is  the  one  yielded  by  the  philoso* 
pby  of  the  system  :  Any  person  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  deci* 
mol,  knows  that  a  sero  annexed  to  a  decimal  number  does  not  in  any  way  aug- 
Sent  or  decrease  its  mathematical  value.  Thus,  1-84  hundredths  means  exactly 
the  same  as  1*840  thousandths  (sulphuric  add) ;  and  so  also  0-8  tenths  (alder^ 
tree)  Is  exactly  equal  to  0*800  thousandths.     If,  therefore,  we  say  that — 

103.  JJjr*  Whenever  a  specific  gravity  contains  one  or  two  fignres  in  the 
decimal  places,  we  must  constantly  add  two  or  one  zeroes,  thereby  making  regn* 
laify  and  uniformly  three  articulations  for  the  decimals  of  each  number — it  wiff 
necessarily  fofiow,  that,  in  decomposing  a  word  whose  last  three  articulations 
will  be  reckoned  as  decimals,  whatever  remains  on  the  left  hand  will  signify  the 
integer  or  integers  ;  so  that  in  a  specific  gravity  which  has  a  moto  for  its  inte- 
ger, we  may  form  a  word  of  three  articidations  only,  if  we  ohoose  :  for  if,  in  tho 
decomposition  of  a  word,  we  find  only  three  articulations — which,  according  to 
oar  rule  just  given,  must  be  decimals,  thus  leaving  nothing  on  the  left — it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  must  pot  Mero  in  the  integer  place. 

104.  So,  then,  if  we  mako  for— 

Platina 19*560  or  deep  lath$9, 

Sulphnric  aoM 1*840  or  divorce, 

iMder-dpeo  •        •        •        •        •  *800  or  efieet. 
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105.  De€p  lashes  giving  19560,  we  will  put  560  as  decimals,  aod  19  as  iote- 
fors,  or  19*560.  * 

106.  Divoree  giving  1840,  we  will  put  840  as  decimals,  and  1  as  the  integer. 

107.  Offices  giviogvdOO,  we  will  put  800  as  decimals ;  and  as  nothing  remains 
oa  the  leftf  we  will  pm  a  zero  for  the  integer,  or  0-800. 

108.  Such  is  the  simple  {vocess  by  which  all  confusion  and  hesitation  may 
be  avoided  in  the  mnemonization  of  any  series  of  scientific  or  mathematical  &ct8, 
where  the  nmnbers  are  expressed  by  integers  and  decimals. 

109.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  have  illustrated  the  ^  jMrinciples** 
of  the  new  topics  of  our  evening's  subject,  it  only  remains  to  prove,  upon  ywa 
own  testinaooy,  the  irresistible  power  of  these  applications  by  homophonic  amaio' 
gies. 

(Here  the  profeMor  prooMded  to  read  aU  the  selected  fonnnlas  of  pages  lh.,  Lzn.,  and  xocm., 
of  the  **  princi]des.^  After  a  single  reading,  the  mnemoteclinic  words  of  each  formula  were  called 
ftir,  at  random,  and  answered  simnltaneonsly  by  the  great  majority  of  the  class,  amid  the  most 
erident  marks  of  astonishment,  and  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  lecture  concluding  with  these  experiments,  a  large  number  of  the  members  crowded  arouad 
the  lecturer  as  before,  besieff^  him  with  questions,  testimonials  of  satisihction,  ke, ;  and,  as 
il,  the  lights  had  to  be  extinguished  before  the  nxNn  could  be  cleared.) 
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APPUOATION  OF 


TO 


MISCELLANEOUS   FACTS, 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES  OF  SOME  CAPITALS. 


Akzaadria, 

Constantinople, 

Dresdeiiy    •        • 

Msdrid, 

Pekin, 

Borne,  • 

Paris, 

8t;  Petersborgli, 

London,        • 

Wasbmgton, 

Sio  Janeiro^ 


Turke^j 

Spainj 
China^      • 
Italy, 
Franeey    • 

England^ 
United  States^ 
Brazily 

-o- 


31.  N.— 30.  E. 
41.  N.— 28.  E. 
51.  N.— 13.  E. 

40.  N.--03.  E, 
89.  N.-116.  B. 

41.  N.— 12.  E. 
46.  N.-4».  W. 
59.  N.— 90.  E. 
51.  N..--00. 

88.  N^T7.  W. 
22.   S.— 43.  W. 


24,769 
20,190. 
14,806 


GREATEST  ELEVATIONS. 

.  Mount  Dawalagiry,  in  Asia — Thibet,  Himalayas, 
•  Mount  Chimborazo,  in  America — Quito,  Andes,     »    .    . 
^  Mount-Blanc,  in  Europe — Switzeriand,  Alps,      . 

^  Meant  Geesh,  in  Afriea — ^Abyssinia, 14,12$ 

.       456 

1,264, 

21,474 

25,444 

406 

13^50ilL 

111 


1 
1 

The  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops — Cairo,  Egypt, 
Cascade  of  Gaverny — ^Pjrrenees,  France,     ...        * 
Chiy-Lussac's  Aerostatic  ascension,  in  1804 — Paris, 
Brioschi's  Aerostatic  ascension,  in  1808,  at  Mikun— Italy, 

Cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 

The  farm  of  Antisana,  near  Quito,  Columbia,  • 

The  Colossal  Bronze  statue  of  St.  Chas.  Boromeo,  at  Arena, 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 
Oc^d— cast — wUer  bemg  a$  1. 


Lead— cast 
Iron— cast 
Sulphuric  acid 
Aeetic  ether 
Absolute  alcohol 
Alder  tree 
French  box 
Steam — air  being  a$  1, 
CBdoride  of  Siliciiim  db. 
4pimoniacal  gas      do. 


19,258 

do 11,351 

do 7,207 

do. 1,840 

db. 0,865 

do. ;        .        . 

do 

db 


0,794 
0,800 
0,912 
0,622 
5,940 
0,595 
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APPLICATION  OF 

9nt  Fr'f.  Fsarvt-Ooiimid's  Fbrc 

TO  A  tSLECnON  OF  A  FEW 

LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES, 

OT THE MOSTIMPORT ANT  CAPITALS  OF  TH£ tHX)BE. 
(By  2)^fining  Fbmnlu  nd  Homncoiao  AvALOoBt.) 


jOexandertke  Grtai 
Albzaudbia* 


is  a  hero  whose  fame  has  often  been  suof  bgr 
many  a       •       .        •         •       MLtflity7 

Xle  Emf.  Conttantine^  is  a  monarch  who  would  have  left  a  purer  name 
^  if  he  had  not  murdered  his    Worthy  nephe^sir* 


CoifaTAimifOALB. 

JiDrt$9%d  Dtm 

DaSSDBN. 

liOimoic 
Madeid. 


is  one  who  puts  on  his  riehest  garments  to  of* 
ficiate  within  the  Cathedral's  Hallowed  doQM. 

is  a  continual  calling  upon  a  bad  debtor  to 
whom  fortune  has  refused  success  and  Weattll« 

is  an  unjust  capias  by  which  a  passionate  judge 
obliges  a  poor  man  to  bail  m  a       Serious  Bum* 


A  Big  Inn    •    .    •     •  is  a  large  hotel  where  customers  do  not  gen- 
Pbecn.  erally  meet  at  table  an  •     Empty  diah, 

A  Ptarish     .    •     .    •    is  a  clerical  district  some  of  which  are  en- 
Paexs.  .    dowed,  as  in  England,  with  a  colossal  BaTOntte. 

fttcsi is  a  liquor  which  generally  gives  to  the  voice 

*"  of  those  using  it  a  rather      •      •      Bard  toiM. 

was  a  saint  who  never  drank  at  any  time  more 
than  a  ;      Holy  Abbe  o^  maas. 

isa  hero  whose  fame  will  evvr  soar  over  the 
world,  with  an  indefatigable         Moving  'wiiif. 

is  an  expeditious  mechanic  who  could  fix  in  a 
short  time  the  windows  of        Any  nevr  room* 


BoME* 

Bt.  Peter  iober     • 
St.  Petsesbvbqh. 

Gmteral  Woihington 
Washinoton. 

A  Retd  Joiner  .    • 
Bio  Jaiveieo. 


W- 


N 


S 


E 


BOT«M»ftMotdtelolteA4««^Coii8npB.tet^7w)fM4.b3rPEANDIB  WAWna^GOUtLMm,  is  «s 
Ckmk'B  Oflto*  of  tlMDfatriot  Court  for  tbe  BoothOTii  Dbtriet  of  N«w  York. 

«^«TlM  lepdUiefttioa  of  any  of  tb*  xPonrndu**  wfthoot  wnttao  pumhuktm  ftom  Hm  Aathoi^  ii  ilriMlf 
fiJsUtU;  uid  anyvtolatfai oftU oopyrigitf» wfll wlject tho pMtiw lotht ptwlriw of th» hw, 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Pio£  iVs.  FauTel-Grouraud's  Phreno-Maemoteolmlo  Sytftem 

TO  A  SBLECTIOIf  07  THB 

GREATEST  ELEVATIONS  ON  THE  GI/)BE'S  SURFACE, 

HATUftAL  AND  ABTI7ICIAL. 
(By  D^Mnf  Fonnulas  and  HoMOTBonc  Ahalimus.) 


MountBlaiiOi  -    •    •    The  Mountbbanu  of  Europe  could  not  make 
Switzerland^  Europe.         a  Uving  if  they  always  wore  an    Austere  v%s9ge. 

I>a:walagly7',    •    -    -    A  Dowb&y  larobi  in  JIm^  is  always  sure  to 
TAi6e^,  Jisia.  draw  the  attention  of  some  Sneering  ckap. 

OeeA,     •    •    -    •    •    The  Gbbse  of  Africa^  are  so  fat  that  they  can* 
Ab^tniaj  Jlfrica.  not  waddle  ahout  quicker  than  a '       Tired  nun. 

GhlmborazOy    •    -    •    The  Chamber  Razors  of  America  go  over  the 
QuitOy  America^  face  as  smoothly  as       ^         Honey»8XDeet  poesy* 

P3nraniid  of  CheopBi    A  Ptramid  of  Chops  would  he  a  sight  which 
Cairo^  Egypt.  many  a  glutton  would  heartily        •         ReUsk* 

Cascade  p£  Gavemy,  A  Cascading  Cayern  is  a  location  that  could 
PyrenneeSy  Frunee*  not  he  ocenpied  without  some       -.        Donga 

Gay-IjUBsac's,  A  C(at-or-Loosb  Saxon  is  one  who  is  ready 

Asoanateii  1804.  to  {day  upon  us  at  any  time  some  JWw  trickery. 

Brioschi's  An  Embryo  Chessb  is  a  Yery  little  cheese, 

AaoeiMlan,  1806.  which  would  appear  Jfull  to  a  rare  Aero. 

Cupola  of  St.  Peter'ay  St.  pBtBR's  Ca^,  to  judge  from  the  fope'B  tK 
At  Rome.  ara,  must  have  had  a  form  like  a       Horat'skos. 

Vajrm  of  Antloana,  -  AFabhbb  of  Arvisana  thinks  less  Ifaan  a  yaa- 

kee  farmer  does  ahout  his  Sweet  molasses. 

Sttatue  of  St.  Charlea  The  Statutbs  of  St.  G.  B.  if  he  had  left  aiur 
Boromeo,  would  ha  Ye  been  the  most  remk^ble  cYor  Editsd. 

BMTMtw  ■Piofian  to  «•  A«k«f  OMfMW,  iiliw  |Mr  ySU,  hf  nUUKIB  FA0VBI.-GOUEAUD,  ki  tiM 
ClKk*s  OfSM  of  tiw  OiMiffi  Ctut  fcr  tha  SoollMn  Dirtiiot  of  Nmt  Toik 

MUa«i,aiiiM7TlBltfftM«rth«0tVr«l^«ffi««^M«Hjnrti«toitefiwlte  ^ 
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APPLICATION  OP 

Jfxot  IVs.  Fauvel-Oouraud's  Phreno-MnnTnotedhnio  Systam 

TO  A  SBLSCnON  OF  A  FEIf 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES. 


(By 


Jl  Gilded  Coai     .    •    . 
Gold  Cast 

A  Lady^s  Coat     .    •    * 
laoadOost. 

wf  » Iron  Coat       •    •    • 
IronCaat. 

•^  Suffering  Mcides 
Sulphuxio  Acid. 

An  Ascetic  Esther    .    • 
Acetic  Ether. 

Ubi  Absoluu  School      « 
Absolute  Aloohd. 


JEMdni 

Steam. 


•tf  Colored  Silesian  .    •    . 
Chlozlde  of  Silicium. 

A  Monachal  Gauze  .    •     • 
AnuEooDiaoal  Oas. 

An  Alderman      •    •    •     • 
AMer-taree. 

A  French  Boxer       ... 
.   French  Box. 


Fommlai  tnd  Homofbquzc  AnALoan.) 

is  an  ceremonial  court  dress^  never  worn  by 
people  who  live  on  a  Two*PEi«inr  loap. 

18  a  petticoat f  the  only  dreas  worn  in  South 
America  by  many  a        •        Tidt  mulatto. 

is  an  iron  coat  of  tnailj  wfaoae  weight  to 
modem  soldiers  would  be  quite  Agonizutg. 

is  an  old  Athlete  who  sees  his  strength 
making  with  him  a  final     •       •       Dnrcmca. 

is  B,  pious  nunj  who  scrupulously  observes 
every  appointed  fast  and       •       .       Vigil. 

is  a  school  in  which  boys  are  prevented  by 
the  rod  from  cutting  a        .        •       Capju. 

is  a  man's  noblest  possession;  provided  it 
be  really        •        .        •        •        GsNUiNit 

is  one  of  a  race  of  people  represented  as 
being  very  steady  and        •         Laborioits. 

is  a  Bishop'* s  surplice^  worn  by  every  priest 
within  the  altar's     •       •       •    Holt  pals*  ' 

is  one  who  in  ever^  city  corporation  bears 
one  of  its  most  important        •        Offhos^ 

is  usually  a  poor  pugilist^  who  is  always 
sure  to  be  regularly  •        Bbatbii* 


ftMoidior  te  tilt  Aot  of  0«i«Mi,  Id  llM  TMT 1844,  by  FaAHOB  PAUVn^^OUaAUD,  i»  iSi 
OMi^  O8i0fflhiPhtiM€mrtAc<htamilliwiDlrtHBffWtirY«fc. 

oT  wqr  oftiM  *'FonMdB»**  wttbont  writtMi  permWos  tnm  1k»  Aa/tkat,  k  nHilly 

x«xni 


•«*TlM  rapobliotlloB 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITtJDEg 


or 


iOHS  OP  THB  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OP  TH£  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


B* 

-  Albany, 

JCtwYork,   .       . 

42 

N. 

73 

w. 

Augusta,  . 

JucnfiBy    •         • 

44 

N. 

69 

w. 

Annapolis,     • 

Maryland^   • 

39 

N. 

76 

w. 

Baltimore,         .        « 

Mat^ylaMd,       . 

39 

N. 

76 

w. 

Mmne^        4        . 

44 

N. 

69 

w. 

Boston,     •        •        • 

Maasachwettij 

42 

N. 

71 

w. 

Baflalo,         .  .      . 

J^ew  Yorky 

42 

N. 

79 

w. 

Cape  Cod,*      . 

MassachusettSj 

42 

N. 

70 

w. 

Charleston,    «        , 

South  Carolina^   • 

32 

N. 

80 

w. 

Cineinnati, 

Okio,       . 

39 

N. 

84 

w. 

Concord,       •        • 

Mcdne^ 

• 

43 

N. 

71 

w. 

Columbaa, 

Ohio, 

39 

N. 

83 

w. 

Dover,           .        • 

Delaware^     • 

• 

39 

N. 

75 

w. 

Detroit,    • 

Michigan, 
JVw  Srunswic 

42 

N. 

83 

w. 

Prederickton,* 

fe, 

46 

N. 

66 

w. 

Hartford, 

Connecticut^    < 

41 

N. 

73 

w. 

Indianapolis,         0 

Indiana,       • 

« 

39 

N. 

86 

w. 

Jackson,  •        •        • 

Mississippi^    « 

32 

N. 

90 

w. 

Jefferson,      •        • 

Missouri,    . 

• 

3S 

N. 

92 

w. 

Key  West, 

Florida, 

24 

N. 

83 

w. 

Kingston, 

Vppsr  Canada, 
Kentucky,        4 

• 

44. 

N. 

76 

w. 

Louisville, 

38 

N. 

85 

w. 

Little  Rock, 

Jbrkansas,    • 

• 

34 

N. 

92 

w. 

Mobile,     • 

Alabama, 

30 

N. 

88 

w. 

Montreal, 

Lower  Canada,     • 

46 

N. 

73 

w. 

New  Bedford,    . 

Massachusetts, 

41 

N. 

70 

w. 

New  Haven, 

Connecticut, 

41 

N. 

78 

w. 

NewOrleaiU,  . 
New  York,    . 

JLouisiantt,       • 

29 

N. 

90 

w. 

JfewYork, 

40 

N. 

74 

w. 

Philadelphia,     . 

Pennsylvania^ 

39 

N. 

75 

w. 

Plymouth,     . 

Massachusetts, 

41 

N. 

70 

w 

Providence,      • 

Rhode  Island,  . 

41 

N. 

71 

w. 

Portland, 

Maine, 

43 

N. 

70 

w. 

Quebec,   •        •        • 

Lower  Canada^ 

46 

ji. 

71 

w. 

Richmond,    • 

Virginia,      . 

37 

N. 

77 

w. 

St.  Louis,         •        . 

Missouri, 

38 

N. 

89 

V. 

Savannah,     • 

(horgia. 

32 

N. 

81 

w. 

Toronto,  * 

Upper  Casiada, 

.       43  1 

N. 

79 

w. 

Washington, 

District  of  Colx 

mhi 

a, 

38  1 

N. 

77 

w. 

IJQT 
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APPLICATION  OF 


]Pro£  IVs.  Fflocv^l-aoarand's  Pkreno-Mmmofoehnlo  System 


TO 


LATITUDES    AND   LONGITUDES 

op  TH£  FEIKCIPAL  CITIB8   AMD  LOCALITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
(By  Df^lntHf  Formulas  and  HoMOPBomc  Akalocucs.) 


Jin  Old  penny     .    •     • 
,      Albany. 

The  Emptror  ^ugustMi 

AiraiTSTA* 

A  Jfapolnonist     •    •    • 
Annapolis    •    •    • 

^  Pale  tumor     •     •     • 
Baltucobb. 

Ji  Bank  of  ore    .    .    . 
Bangor. 

A  Boss  of  ton     •    ;    • 

Boston. 

A  Buffalo      .      •    .     • 

BtTFFALO. 

jI  Charles^down* 
Chableston. 

dncinnatus    •    •    •    . 
Cincinnati. 


is  often  the  anij  wealth  of  the  tmfortanate 
Indian  in  his  .        Rainy  Wigwam. 

would  never  have  subdued  the  Roman  Ke- 
publio  if  he  had  not  been  a  Rare  Chap. 

is  flrenerally  a  brave  man  who  holds  in  deci- 
ded contempt  any  Humbuggy  Sbbw. 

is  a  disease  which  frequently  compels  those 
afflicted  with  it  to  rest  on  a  Hempy  Cushion. 

if  it  is  of  gold,  will  contain  enough  of  the 
.  precious  metal  to  supply  many  a    Rare  Sbop^ 

is  a  dandy  tailor  who  does  not  like  to  dress 
himself  in  a  .         •         Worn  Coat. 

is  an  animal  that  runs  a  little  faster  on  the 
western  prairies  than  would  a  Runavray  Cab. 

is  Charles  Xth  of  France,  who  in  1830  did 
net  find  in  his  favor  a        •       Human  Voioe. 


•    is  a  great  dictator  who  left  much  more  glory 

behind  him  than  a  mere         Hemp  Weaver. 

J  Concordat is  a  canonical  treaty,  the  moat  remarkable 

CoRCORD.  of  which  is  that  made  between  Rome  and  Qod. 


Christopher  Columbus 

Columbus. 


is  a  flpreat  man  whose  fame  will  unquestion- 
abqr  last  longer  than  a     •        Hempy  Fmne. 


wf  Dove     •     ,    .    •    •    is  a  bird  the  name  of  which  is  more  poetl 


Dover. 

A  Dear  troui    . 
Detroit. 

President  Jeffersm 
Jeffebson. 

A  Hard  fort.      . 
Hartford. 

An  IwHan  police 

IXDtANAFOUS. 


eal  than  those  of       .         May-bug  or  OixrL 

isafavorite  fish  whick  is  usually  best  can^^t 
uriien  the  weather  is      •        Rainy  or  Fumy. 

was  rich  enough  to  present  to  his  wife  a 

splendid        .  .        Muffor  Piano. 

would  not  easily  be  taken  by  an  anny  of 
babies  suffering  with  the         •         Red-Oum. 

would  be  a  very  noor  officer  to  employ  in 
the  case  of  a  aangerous        Mod  or  evaaion* 


EmuiKDmoeonlihsto  the  Aet  orOmtgnm,  in  the  yeer  ISM,  bf  FEANdB  FAUVEL-GOIttAIID»  ia  tH 
€hrk*»OSIee  of  lU  Diilriei(>iait  for  the  BeaUiem  Diftriet  of  New  Yo^ 

ft^rnempiiblieatiMi  of  may  eT  the  ••FermuUs'*  withoat  writtea  penainkm  ftma  the  Aathec^  iiiblitljr  pM 
WM ;  aod  aay  TMriatiea  of  the  eopy-rifht,  wm  tabjeei  the  paitj  to  the  iwiaMei  of  the  kw. 
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Gmtni  JmckMom  •    . 
Jacsmqsu 

^Oay  ViH    .    •    • 

Ji  LouU  etvi    • 
LomsTiLU. 

Jl  LMe  Rock    •     • 
LnTLBBooc 

MobUity  ...... 

Mobile. 

wf  «Y€io  OrUmu   .    « 
New  Orlsahb. 

•if  JVVio  OoA;    •    •    « 
New  Tore. 

Jl  Feilow  deified     . 
Pbiladelthu. 

Jl  Plain  movtk    •    , 
Plymouth. 

Divine  Providence    . 

Proyidencb. 

^  Sporting  land  •    < 
Portland, 

A  Rich  mowii     •    . 

BlCHMOlU). 

St*  Louif  • 
JI  Savannah   •     •     . 

SAVAimAH* 

Ji  Jfew  Heaven    •    . 
New  Havbh • 

Gen.  WatkingtM     • 

WASHlHOTOlf. 

Jl  Kingdom     •    •    * 

AQueerBokor    :    . 

Quebec. 
Jl  Mount  Rofti  •    , 

MORTBSAL. 


»l6BftrO 


is  a  Stateifliaii  lehioao  poKtaeal 

»  m  kiMd  of  dress  which  Is  usuaDy  worn  b; 
many  herowof  Nttvorw  ' 

is  Louis  the  XrVth,  whose  poUteaess  ouffht 
to  be  imiuted  by  many  a  IMQffy  tbVLoW. 

howertT  small  it  may  be^  is  alwm  harder  but 
noTor  so  succulent  as  a         narrowy-boM^ 

is  a  quality  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
tongue  of  many  an  AnuudTe  vrtf^ 

is  the  Count  of  Fiuria^  ibr  whom  Louis  Fhil*^ 
l^pe  bays  bow  and  thena  New  lialy^hoii— 

b  a  young  tree  which  could  not  make  such 
handsome  furniture  as  a  Boay  Hiokorjr* 

is  a  demi-god,  who  in  the  ancient  mythology 
is  most  generally  a  Bumrag  -simolly. 

is  one  that  uahesitatii^ly  utters  Uie  ^ole 
truth  when  engaged  in  any     Worthy  oatUM. 

is  a  Deity  which  painters  never  r^resent 
dressed  in  a  •  Red  coa$. 

is  a  gaming  country  where  huntMs  are  often 
seen  running  about  after  an    Army  of  Qeeam* 

is  one  which  produces  nsore  precious  mine* 
rals  and  vegetables  than  Mioa  or  CocotL, 

is  Louis  IX.  of  France,  iHio  would  not  have 
been  canonized  had  he  been  a        MOPy  ftp. 

is  a  fine  prairie  that  is  wandered  over  by  a 
great  many  .       *         Human  ftet. 

is  the  ham^  piece  reserved  for  those  who 
hav^y  played  through  life  a      Worthy  gamd. 

iM  a  hero  whose  fame  will  ever  soar  higher 
and  higher  on  its  •  Moving  wing; 

is  a  ffovemment  the  downfall  of  which  a  vs- 
pablican  always  sees  with  Booulng  Joy. 

is  a  jocose  fUIofr  whosimietimee  dresaea  his 
wit  and  good  humor  ki  «i       »        Irish  ooat. 

is  Mt.  OiymfmMj  having  tka  royal  palace  of 
Jupiter  built  i^on  its  Bkok  acme. 


Jl  Dorado   •    < 

TOKMTO. 


is  s  fish  infinitely 
cooked,  than  a 


savory,  vrhmk  well 


hsn 
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A  ssiiacnoN  <«  a  fbw 
comparative:  VliliOCITIES* 

?elocky  of  Light — in  mUes^  per  seoond  of  lime,         •  .          192»00 
Velocity  of  the  Comet  of  1843— in  m/et,  per  tecond, 

Velocity  of  Sound,  in  feet^  per  second,    .        •        .  •            1,144 

Sideral  motion  of  the  planet  Mercury,  in  mileSj  per  lecondi  .          30 

Sideral  motion  of  the  Earth,  in  mileSy  per  second,  •          .19 

Velocity  of  a  24  pounder  shot — in  feety  first  second,           ;  .         1,301 

Velocity  of  an  English  race  horse,  per  second,  in  feei^  .        •          42 

Velocity  of  a  grey  hound,  pure  race,  in  feet^  per  second,     •  .        .87 

Velocity  of  the  royal  eagle,  per  minutt^  in  ftet^      .        .  .             5,624 

Velocity  of  the  fastest  sailing  vessel,  in  /ert,  per  second,.  .         .          19 

Buchydas,  soldier  of  Plat©a,  ran  in  one  day— mt/e^,          ,  .        >     114 

APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  SVs.  Fauvel-Ooiiraud's  Phreno-Mnemoteofanio  System 

TO  A  SELECTlOlf  OF  A  FBW 

COMPARATIVE    VELOCITIES. 

(BT  isolated  FOftMTTLAS.) 

0 

Light  is  at  the  head  of  those  natural  elements  which  are  to  men  of 

such    .  .  -  -  •  Deep  necessity^ 

Hie  Comet  of  184^,  while  near  the   Sun,  must  have  heen  moving 

through  a  very  hot        -  -  *  -  Meai»lll» 

Mercury's  velocity  is  such  that  should  it  strike  another  planet  it 

would  cause  a  most  dreadful  *  .  .  SIn«U 

The  Bartk  moves  with  a  velocity  of  which  that  of  a  race  horse  would 

be  a  very  imperfect  ....  Tjrpe* 

^  U  plunder  shot,  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  gravity,  would  con- 

tinu©  its  course  through  space,  until  •  Doomsday. 

S<nmd  has  given  TLnrtK  to  a  theory  (that  of  vibrating  undulations), 

which  from  ihc  a)Uw  of  science  will  never  be       WitlldraWB# 

A  Race  Horse  is  by  far  the  very  best  locomotive  that  can  be  used  in 

a  hasty  •  •  -  -  •  •        HUH* 

The  Greyhound  is  the  species  of  dog  which  among  Wres  and  rabbits 

perpetrates  the  greatest  .  .  •-  HatoC* 

The  Royai  Eagle  is  always  viewed  with  joy  at  the  head  of  his  march- 
ing armies  by  any  zealous  •  •  £iCglonary% 

THi^faatM  9ailit^  ship  w  BOi  mVmjn  the  safeirt  one  upon  the  surfece 

of  the  fathomless Deep. 

The  leg€  of  Ewshida9  were  somewim  more  diligent  than  those  of 

many  a  newspaper  .  •  -  •  E«ltor» 

EKTBitsoMcordinfiu  the  AetofCongrenin  Um  war  1644,by  FbilJicu   Txxitmu-QocwxJn^  i*  <!>•  Cl«*% 
OfloQ«rtteOlitd(«Ck)iirtfortlM8ballMnnirtriMtfli«wToilu 

JdrTk*  laMhMcrtion of  vn  ^t  ^  "Fonwilii*"  witiMQt  writtea  pemiiriMi  from  Ai  Aatlwi^it  «••» 
prSlaftod ;  miS^aDyTioliitioo  of  the  •oi»j-iight  wUIrabjwttUio  party  to  «M|MnaltiH«rth«k«. 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 


•OKI  OF  TBI  MOST  IMPOBTART  CiPItALS  OF  THE  CLOBB. 


11m  I<M(ifuu<M  an  ftom  Cnaawieh 


Ale:(sndri8,    . 

Amstordaia, 

Athens, 

Berlin, 

Botany  Bay,* 

BraasMa,    . 

Caleotta, 

Constantinople, 

Dresden, 

DnUin, 

Edinburgh,    . 

Florence,     • 

Genera, 

Hanorer,    . 

J«ddo.* 

Lima,         • 

Lisbon, .         • 

London,      « 

Madrid, 

M«xieo, 

Muscat, 

Moscow,    . 

Munich,  . 

Naplsa, 

Pekin,    . 

Paris, 

Prafae, 

Quito, 

Borne, 

B^o  Janeiro, 

St.  Petersburgh, 

Stockholm, 

Stalgwd, 

Tangier,     . 

Tobolsk,* 

Valparaiso, 

Vienna,  .. 

Warsaw, 

Wftshiagton, 


Capital  of  Bgvpt, 
■  Capital  of  Holland, 
Capital  of  Greece, 
Capital  of  Prussia, 
Cap.  of  New  Holland— Aust. 
Capital  of  Bdginm, 
Capital  of  Hindostan, 
Capital  of  Turkey, 
Capital  of  Saxony,     . 
Capital  of  Ireland, 
Capital  of  Scotland,   .        . 
Capital  of  Tuscany, 
Capital  of  Switzerland, 
Capital  of  Hanover, 
Capital  of  Japan — E.  Ind.  . 
Capital  of  Peru, 
Capital  of  Portugal,  . 
Capital  of  England, 
Capital  of  Spain,        •        > 
Capital  of  Mexioo,  s        » 
Capital  of  Arabia,      .        . 
Capital  of  southern  Russia, 
Capital  of  Bavaria, 
Capital  of  kingd.  of  Naples, 
Capital  of  China, 
Capital  of  the  world,  tec. 
Capital  of  BiAemia,  . 
Capital  of  Ren.  of  Eqnsdor, 
Capital  of  Italy, 
Cubital  of  Brazil,    . 
Capital  of  all  the  Bnssias,  . 
Capital  of  Sweden, 
Capkd  of  Wirtambergj     . 
Capital  of  Morocco, 
Cap.  of  Siberia — Buss.  Em. 
Capital  of  Chili,  ^    . 
Capital  ot  Austria,     . 
Oipital  of  Poland,  . 
Capital  of  United  Sutea,    . 
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38 

51 
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19 

23 

55 

48 

40 

39 
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50 

00 

41 

22 

59 

56 
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APFUCJmON  OF 

Fi€£  EVs.  FauvelpGkmraud's  Phreno-Mhemotaohnio  Syviem 

To  A  ttLSCnON  OF  A  7XW 

LATITUDES   AND   LONGITUDES, 

OF  THE  M09T  IMPORTANT  CAPITALS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
{Bj  JDt^nmg  ForauilM  tad  HoKoraomo  AviXMBi.) 


'     ALBXAlimiA. 

Atbems. 
•^  StoBT  l0m  «    •    • 

.     BE£LIN. 

Calcutta* 


M  a  hero  whote  CEUBe  Ium  oAcd  been 
m&ny  a        •         •        •        « 


*y 


•  is  a  place  wbeie  pe<^]e  do  not  generally  go  lo 
relisli        •         •        •         •        Mumnerluun* 

.    it  an  animal  which  has  been  fasting  ai  mnch 

as  a  penitent  crushed  under  a  Holy  Anathema.- 

•  is  an  individnal  whose  labors  are  no  nora 
ehanning  than  the  flavor  of  the  Nemiphar. 

The  Ewtp*  ComUmimt  is  a  monarch  who  would  hare  left  a  purer  name 
Coi98TAMTiNOPLS*  if  he  had  not  murdered  his     'Wx>rthy  nephamr. 


i^  Dre$9ed  dean  . 
Dresden. 

4d  Dun  bird   •    < 
•  Edinbvboh.    * 

#f  Fiord    .    .    . 
.  Florence* 

Gtmevroj  or  gm  . 
Geneva. 

jS  Hone  of  iron 
Hanover. 

«tf  Lemma  •    •    . 


^  Lomebone^ 
Lisbon. 

^  Lomgdan  . 
London. 

JSMmdwk 
Madrid. 

A  M^eky  cow 

Mbxioo. 


is  one  who  puts  on  his  richest  garments  to 
officiate  within  the  cathedrar*  Hallow^ed  docnei 

is  often  found  warbling  amid  the  rustic  soli- 
tudes of  a  Hilly  and  -willo^otry  house. 

is  a  collection  of  flowers  which  the  amateurs 
keep  always  carefully  out  of  all  Airy  hnmldiiy . 

is  a  liquor  which  ought  not  to  be  found  in  the 
house  of  a Ri<di  sage. 

is  an  instrument  upon  which  a  rasor  would 
likely  sufier  as  much  as  in  cutting  a     Ijean  pie 

is  in  geometry  a  denomination  which  does  not 
admit  of  any    •        •        •        •        Donegation. 

does  not  generally  contain  as  much  nutritive 
substance  as  a    .       •        Ham  or  heavy  soup. 

is  a  continual  calling  upon  a  bad  debtor  to 
whom  fortune  has  refused  success  and    Wealth. 

is  an  unjust  capias  by  wkkh  a  passionate  judge 
obliges  a  poor  man  to  bail  in  a       Sezlms  aom. 

would  have  been  worship^  by  the  Egyptians 
like  their  Apis  during  their         Deep  Atheism. 


BonllMtothtA«CorCoiiffraM.intMnarlS44.b^  FRANCIS  PAUVBL-GOURAUD,  U  tb* 

ClMk*fl  OSm  oftlM  Dbtikjt  Court  Ibr  Um  Soatlieni  DbUict  of  New  Votk. 

%•!%•  ninbUeatmi  of  any  of  Um  **FonnulM**  wkboot  writtea  penalwle>  ftoa  Mm  A<idMff,  if  ilricfliT 
fiiliaim;  9Md  may  viokUon  of  Uw  copytighi,  wfll  ■abjtet  Uw  partiw  to  Uw  pwlliw  rf tfw  hw. 
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JIhtseaiwine  .    • 
Mdvcat. 

^  Mciti  cow 
Mosrcnr. 

«^  Jftw  mdk 

Muifics. 

Jl  Jfbpal  •    •    , 
Naflb8» 

PSON, 

«^  Pm-uk  •    »    . 

PiUtlB. 

Jl  Piagm       •    . 
Pbasub. 

Cata  (tJU  ancimu) 


when  v«ry  old,*  is  a  wine  iDfinitely  more  agree- 
able to  drinkers  than  a  cup  of  New  iiill]& 

ts  aa  animal  which  is  Bcmposed  to  work  hard- 
er and  perq^  more  than     c«  U  or  laas  oow; 

is  a  phee  in  the  wall  whidi  is  not  wenalhr 
nadfi  to  receive  the  atatne  of  a        T^ftw|^  UloiSk 

la  a  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  do  not jposaeaa 
80  rich  a  flaTor  as  that  of       •        BoM-wmftex; 

is  a  lavm  hotel  where  enstoofters  do  not 
genomly  meet  at  tahle  aa  Emp^dbdl* 

ia  a  olerieal  ditrtrict  some  of  which  are  en- 
dowed, as  in  England,  with  a  colossal  Baveoiue. 

ia  a  calamity  daring  which  every  ordinary  at- 
traction loaes  ita  natural        ,  XiUStre* 

was  a  senator  v^ose  haJ^ts  did  not  aecord 

with  the  luxuries  of     an  Xoa-faouae  mnd  «  <».▼#• 


Rum     •    •    •    •    •    is  a  liquor  which  generally  gives  to  the  voice 


Roics. 

•^  Master^m     •    • 
AnsTiraniiff, 

^  Brisk  al€    4    »    ^ 
Brussels. 

Si,  Ptier  sober    •     • 

St.  PETBBSBtTBGH. 

Jt  Stock  af^tm      . 
Stookholk. 

jS  Stota  guard    ^    • 
Stutoabd. 

j1  Vineyard 

ViBNVA. 

A  ^'arscnD    .    •    . 

^AESAW. 

General  Washingian 

WASHIlfGTON* 

Danger     .... 
Tamoibb. 

J  Vale  of  Paradiee  . 
Valpabaiso 

Ji  Real  Joiner 
Bio  Jakbuow 


of  those  using  it  a  rather 


Hardtone* 


is  the  famous  Black-rock  dam  of  Lake  Erie, 

which  was  not  constructed  by  a         I«eail  herd. 

is  a  beveragpe  which  the  araateurB  like  to  relish 
in  the  quietness  of  a         •        •         Iiazy  h^m^^ 

was  a  saint  who  nev»  drank  at  a  time  more 

than        .  .a  Holy  Abbe  or  xnaas* 

would  he  more  profitable  to  a  druggist  than 
the  feathers  Ota     •        •        •        Welsh  dov«, 

is  a  soldier  of  courage  who  could  not  easily 
be  defeated  bya    •  Boug^h  sepoy. 

is  a  plantation  on  the  excellency  of  which  no 
lover  of  the  grape  would  hear  a         Refiitatloix. 

is  a  weapon  with  which  the  ancients  need  to 
eut  more  flesh  than    .  Untttl  md  -wtUU 

is  a  hero  whose  fame  will  ever  soar  over  the 
world  with  an  indefatigable         Moving  wing. 

is  a  feeling  altogether  unknown  to  the  chival- 
TouB  warrior  belonging  to  a     .    •    Male  bomo. 

is  a  beatific  location,  which  no  one  wouU  se 
lect  with  more  eagerness  thdn  a  BUmlo  wldo^w. 

is  an  expeditious  mechanic,  who  could  fix  in  a 
short  time  the  windows  of        Any  new  xoom, 

XiXZ 
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WOHLDk 


THE  LOIMITUOBS  AMM  FftOM  ORCSMWICH. 

Algien..... \  Africa 

FnMMu 


Ardmgd* 


Breit. ..••.»• 

Botaay  Bftyt.i 

Bristol 

BagdAd 

Bourbeii|Iol... 

Brenmi 

Babylon  (ucieBt).,, 

Cakk 

Canton. 

Garthaga  (aaeient). 
C^pe  of  Good  Hope, 

Cape  Horn 

Cashmere •••. 

Candia 

Corinth 

Cologne.... 

Fayal 

Oreenwidi 

Hamburg 

Liege.. 

Lyons....... • 

L'Orient 

LlUe 

Marseilles. 

Milan 

Mocha. ». 

Mecca..., 

Bladras •••• 

Manilla 


NmDBanamd,.* 
Engfmi, 

Or,  Oeaan 


Nanldn.....* 

Odessa 

Pondichery.. 
Rotierdam. . 


JUsMpotemis. . 


Ckhm, 

a.AJriea... 
a,  America,. 

muuqf..... 


Mtiit 

ZtO%Dtr  JcMtaf*.. 

Azor$t 

England 

HoMtin 

Bttgiunn,  •••••. 

Franci, 

.FVuntcf 

Frana 

France 

Ifafy 

Arabia  FeHx... 
Arabia  Fdrma, 
Saet  iiidtet.,.. 
Ead  iMdto..., 

Spaiia 

Cochin  CAIm.. 
£«i.  fitfstia..«. 

Mal.Oz 

HoIZctttf.  •«.... 


an  OLD  Cbaib...*.. 

an  A»CHA»0BL> 

BOKBCAVX  Wooi.*. 

the  BnsAST. ••••• 

aBoMB.... ...••••••.... 

BoTAmo ..»,.•,• 

a  PwwMt.  •••.•»•«••••*•. 
a  Bag  or  Rjms.»*»«**,.. 

aBovmBov  Puiiob 

aBmA?BiiAii 

the  Babbl  TOWXB • 

a  Caltcb.*** 

COTTOK 

aCABTBIDOB *.... 

a  Cap  with  Good  Hoors. 

a  Cap  with  Hobbs 

a  Cashxsbx  Shawl 

SvoAB  CABmr „... 

CoBOfTH  RAisms , 

COLOOFB  WaTEB 

aFUHIVBL 

bGbbeb  WncH , 

a  Humbug , 

a  Leach , 

aLioN.....«»»« 

the  Obibht ••••..•.. 

a  Lilt , 

the  Mabsbixoise  Htmb.  . , 

a  Melon < 

a  MOBKXT 

Mica •., 

a  Madbas  HABDK'cmEr. , 
Vaiiilla.....  ••....  •••... 

MALAaAWlBE. , 

aNumrSEiw ......< 

the  Qatmey. ••.•.••.••• 
a  PouvD  or  Cbebbt.  . « . . 
a  Rotten  Daic* 


LAT. 
S6 

>aba. 
;N. 

M 

N. 

44 

N. 

48 

N. 

18 

H. 

3* 

% 

61 

N. 

33 

w. 

20 

s. 

59 

N. 

33 

N. 

60 

N. 

S3 

N. 

38 

N. 

83 

N. 

65 

8. 

84 

N. 

36 

N. 

38 

60 

N. 

N. 

88 

N. 

61 
63 

N. 

N. 

60 

N. 

46 

N. 

47 

N. 

60 

N. 

43 

N. 

45 

N. 

13 

N. 

21 

N. 

13 

N. 

14 

N. 

36 

N. 

32 

N. 

46 

N. 

11 

N. 

51, 

N. 

»3 

891 

wn 

«4 
76 
161 
W2 
44 
66 
'*8 
42 
»1 
113 
10 
18 
67 
73 
26 
22 
»6 
28 

WW 

10 
"5 
"4 
*^ 
"3 
"3 
"9 
43 
41 
80 
120 
"4 
11^ 
80 
77 
»'4 


W. 

E. 
W. 

w. 

E. 

B. 
E. 
E, 
E. 
S. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
£. 
E. 
£. 
S. 
W. 
Ei^W 
£. 
E. 
£. 
W. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
fi. 
£. 
E. 
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Tits  LoKorroDBa  akb  i 
Eochelbrt «..( 

Bhodot 

SLDomkifo < 

St.  Helena 

Straaborr 

SefiUe »..., 

Spitmibetyii  ••••«< 
Sei'uiytptHiiiL  •*•••, 

Treldiond. 

Turin.. •••., 

Toalon...« 

T^tbaeco 

Venice..^ «...., 


DM  OftBJUiWlCH. 

Fnmct........ 


Or. 

#rwiet 

2V^.IF.P 

JSmT  JMet... 


Frinet.  • .  • . 
CnUrmlAm,. 

Mtdii , 

IWy. 


a  RooxT  FoftT*.  •••».«•. 

a  RAumoAD.. ...• 

St.  Dojumco •«.••• 

Sts.  Hbldta^ 

a  SrmAwiBBEr.. 

aCmuAir 

n  SffTT*BOX« «•••••••.•• 

a  Ssamaa  PAiitmu*. . 

aTBATElOID 

aTvkxBir 


ToBA€oa».  ••••••• 

Taipou  PowsBB*. 
VEiiiKnr •. 


L*T. 

45 


LOR, 
"1 

28 

77. 
"ft 
16 
70 
40 
"7 
"5 
98 
13 
IS 


W. 
E. 
W. 
£. 
JB. 
W. 
K. 
£. 
B. 
£. 
£. 
W. 
X. 
£. 


Antwerp 

Barcelona....  •*••• 
Baetfoe  Ajree.*.**« 

Cepenbagn 

Giira 

Genoa •. 

Jenisalem 

Macao 

Oipe  Farewell.  •... 

HaTana 

MonteTideo t 

Otabeitte.*  •••.#■••• 

Smjriaa.** ; 

8]ftaoiiM«4  •••••••• 

TlBbnctoa •.. 

VeraCmi,.., 

Panama,  y  «••..,.,.  • 

St  Salvador 

GapeComoria...... 


JBtaorf.. 


t/apaa.**.*  • 
Ormnhmd.,. 
OMta. 


Am,  Turkiifs,, 


CeHtnd4frUa„ 
CmitnlAm.... 
CmirtajM.... 

Brat 

IndittnFenm*a, 


80  ,  N. 

18  N. 

19  N. 
09  [   N. 


47 
«<4 

63 
12 
31 
»Z 
96 
119 
42 
81 
00 
149 
27 

16 

» 

97 
78 
38 
17 


£. 
£. 
V. 
W. 
£. 
£. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
E. 

£. 

n 

W. 
W. 
W, 
E. 
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i89                    rBKgWCMPfEHOTECHNY----FEiOfCIS  TAXJTEL'GaUBJjm,  ' 
APPLICATION  OF  TH£  S¥8T£M  TO 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES. 

0 

Table  !.♦ 

Spetlllc  Orcvittw  •!  MHJDSi  BtoOIUi  Watw  Wli«  f ; 

Platina-^orified,  .......  IS.  660 

Oold— cast,       ...,.,..  Id.  268 

Silver— cast, IBl  474 

Mercury— at  0  cratigmde, IS.  598 

Lead— cA9t,   ...♦•••  IL  361 

Red  Coppei--cast,             .        .        •        •        • .       .  a  782 

Iron--caet, •  7.  207 

Tin— cast,         .                 7-291 

a»««ia*  ChrmvlIlM  •!  UQUIDft,  Distiltod  Water  WlUt  i* 

Sulphnrie  acid, L  840 

Sh^'smilk, L  040 

Wbak  9ik,    .......       .  0.922 

Olive  oil, 0.  914 

Acetic  ether, 0«  865 

Bordeaux  wine, 0.  994 

White  champagne,          .                 .        .        .        .  0.  996 

Absdote  alcohol,        .......  0.  794 

SfMlfi«Ov«vtlU»WBUUmO  9IX7I]MK«lMt«IAIrMiVl. 

Steam,          ........  0.  622 

Vapor  of  Hydriodftc  ether, 6.474 

Chloride  of  Silicium, b.  940 

CUoriue, ,  S.  470 

Carbonic  acid  gas, 1*  526 

Oxygen  gas, 1    102 

Hydrogen  gas, 0.  069 

Amm(Huacal  gas, 0.  595 

•pMUta  OffHTlIlM  •!  WOODS,  IHaliltoi  Watir  telm  1. 

AUer, a  800 

Apple  tree, 0.  794 

Beech  tree,    .......        ^  &  862 

French  box,      .....*..  fk  912 

American  cedar,              Ol  660 

Cork, 0.  241 

Tir-Female,            .                0-498 

Oak— the  heart, 1.  170 

*S««  tables  2,  3  and  4. 
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APFLIOATION  OF 


FtoC  IV0.  Fairv6l-Ckmraiid'8  Flureno*Miiemot6<diiilo  ^jrvtom 


TO 


SPECIFICGRAVITIES 


Fomoks  and  Homoprohio  Avalooes.) 


A  Palatine  purifUd     •     . 
Platina  punfled. 

^GildtdCoai     •    •    .     . 
OoldCast. 

A  Silvered  Coat 
Silver  Cast. 

The  God  Mercury    .    .    . 
Meroory  (at  0,  cent.) 

A  Lady* 8  Coat      •    .    • 
X«eadCaat. 

Jl  Red  Copper  Coat     .     . 
Copper  Oast. 

An  Iron  Coat       .    • 
Iron  Cast. 

A  Thin  Coat 

Tin  Cast. 

A  Zingary  Coat     •     •     • 
Zlnodaat. 

\    ^A  Suffering  Alcidee      •    • 
Sulphuric  AoicL 

A  Meek  Sheep    .     .     •     . 
Sheep's  Milk. 

A  Holy  Whale     .      •     .     . 
Oil  of  Whale. 

An  Ascetic  Esther    .    •    . 
Aoetio  Ether. 


it  a  i2omancotifft€r  who  no  longer  scourges 
the  people  with  such  Deep  lashbs. 

is  an  ceremonial  court  drees^  never  worn  by- 
people  who  live  on  a  Two-penny  loaf. 

is  an  ordinary  court  drees^nerei  seen  upon 
a  common        •        .       Out-housb  wokkbe. 

is  the  patron  of  thdevea^  persons  who  in  the 
presence  of  constables        Tamely  behave. 

is  n.  petticoat,  the  only  dress  worn  in  South 
America  by  many  a        •        Tidt  mulatto. 

is  a  copper  coat  of  isot/,  in  which  a  man  is 
as  secure  as  m  a  •         Sapb  oofptn. 

is  an  iron  coat  of  mail^  whose  weight  to 
modem  soldiers  would  be  quite  Agonizing 

is  a  Summer  Coat^  which  keeps  a  man  as 
cool  as  if  he  were        .  Canopied 

is  a  Coat  made  in  the  faehion  of  that  oao- 
plcj  who  are  equally         Showy  and  viciovs. 

is  an  old  Athlete  who  sees  his  strength 
making  with  him  a  final  Ditoece. 

is  one  that  euhmits  without  any  resistance 
to  the  tdiepherd's  Twebzess 

is  the  Whale  that  etDollotoed  Jonah  us  eiisily 
as  he  would  have  swallowed  a        Banana. 

is  n,  pious  ntm,  who  scrupulously  observes 
every  appointed  fast  and       •       •       Viou. 


FEANOIB  FAUVBL4K>URAUn,  in  Um 
- YodL 


Emtcbsd  toantdfaig  to  th*  Ael  of  OoomM,  in  tbt  jmi  1844,  br  FEANOIB  FAUV 
^  ClBdft  OAMoTslMDMriet  Court  for  tbt  BootiiOTi^^Mttriet  of  N«w 
%»Tbt  topobUentlon  of  tar  of  tho  •'ForaralM'*  wfUioat  writtan  ponniMlon  firom  tho  Authoc,  k  ftrietlf 
ptoSMlid ;  •■«  a^r  viokttM  of  tlw  O0prt%bt,  wfll  Ml^oel  tlw  pftrtte 
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^  Holy  Olive    •     .     . 
OUve  QU. 

Jl  Bordeaux  Vine     •    • 
Bordeaiuc  Wine. 

White  Champagne. 

Jln  Aheolute  School 
Absolute  iUeoheL 

Estom , 

Steam. 


A  Vapor's  4"  idiotie  Esther 
Vap.  Hydrlodlo  Bth. 

A  Colored  Silesian  .    •    . 
Chloride  of  SUlolum. 

A  Colored  hm»    •     •     «    . 
Chlorine. 

A  Carbome  Gauwis    .    .    . 
Carbonlo  Aold  Qas. 

A  Boasy  China  Gaum   •   • 
Oxygen  Qas. 

A  Monachal  Gauze  .    .    . 
Ammonlaoal  Gaa. 

A  Hydra  in  genuine  Gauze 
Hydros^en  Qas. 

An  Alderfnan 
Alder-tree. 


An  Apple    .     .     . 
Apple-tree. 

A  Bitch      .... 
Beeoh-tree. 

A  French  Boxer 
FrenohBox. 

American  Cider     . 
Amerloan  Cedar. 

A  Cork-screw    .     . 
Cork. 

A  Mr  Female     .    . 
Flr^-fbmale. 

An  O.K.  to  the  heart 
Oak,-thehMxk. 


is  the  Olive  brought  by  Jfoah^s  Dove,  on 
whichwas  read  mankind's      .      ObitujIEt. 

isiMtldoitifotdid  inthegardenof  amitera- 
ble Paufbr 

i«  ncQ^mry  Coivered  with  iniPyiiiiUiifrtbe 
sonny  domain  of  a         •         Hafft  Pasoa. 

is  a  school  in  which  boys  are  jHreFented  by 
the  rod  from  cutting  a       «       •       Capbe. 

is  a  man's  noblest  possession,  provided  it 
be  really        •        *        .        •        GsiriTtffa. 

is  a  eilljf  aqiricious  woman  who  would  be 
despised  even  by  a  miserable        Labxsa. 

is  one  of  a  saoe  of  people  represented  as 
being  very  steady  and         •         LABORiots. 

is  a  J^egro  tavern^  where  the  traveller  can 
hardly  get  for  dinner  even  a  Narrow  goosb 

is  a  thin  gauze  that  covers  many  a  fine 
form  and  graceful      .        •      Dsuneatioh 

is  a  spemous  gauze^  which  no  cledc  can 
sell  without  committing  a       .       Dead  sin. 

is  a  Bishop* s^surplicsj  worn  by  everypriest 
within  the  altar's     .       .       .     Holt  pale 

is  a  eoolding  wtfe^  who  has  nothing  of  wo* 
man's  loveliness  except  the        .        Shape 

is  one  who  in  ever^  city  corporation  bears 
one  of  its  most  important        .        Offices. 

is  a  fruit  so  aheap  that  a  very  fine  one 
can  be  bought  for  a  single        .        Coppbe. 

is  a  doatestic  animal^  that  guards  the  pro- 
perty of  her  master  from      .      .    Felony. 

is  usually  a  poor  puffHisty  who  is  always 
sure  to  be  regularly         •        .        Beaten. 

is  a  beoerage  usually  drank  by  people  who 
live  upon  rather        .        .  Low  wages. 

is  seldom  used  by  those  who  regard  the 
use  of  wine  as        .       .       .      Unworthy. 

k  a  la^  that  does  not  artificially  make 
her  face  red  as  a  piece  of       .       Raw  beep 

is  a  genuine  Loco-fooo^  who  will  carry  out 
his  priaciples  even  to  a      .      •      TBA-tlx. 
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SOLUM. 

IiidioBiiliaiBBeied,  on  IrrilaM  A«MMr.23.000 
PlatinAf  hmioatedyiiPalWiiit  fame..... 32,069 
Gold,  bamaend,. .  a  Ofdail  ^^^Vipn^i*.  ^  «2t.  p6 

ToDgsleiBy. tiTangm$taimd,,.,n,^ 

, Tke  Troy  PtoIfadiaMi.1 1.300 


»^A»jn«UBfiCflow.n.OOO  I«di«ii  Cedar, 


Rhodtam,... 

Uiane,.. Vrtumi 8.100 

ColMb,  east^ aCMUr'4CMt 7.81] 

TeUvf^My...^ matmrdi 46.116  |apoiv«.. 

ChzooM, a  Ckromaik  $eaU..,  ,.6.900 

HetTj^Spar,. aHmvy  Spear 4.430 

Batyl,  orintal,. ...  on  OHenfttf  B«r|l. ..  .3.648 
^^twrta,  jasper,. ...«  Quarl  Af  Joipcr. ..  .3. 710 


Qien7-4ree;. a  PlaUqfCherrkt,,. 0.116 

OOGoa-trae, eCMMMiirf...,,,.... 1.040 

Cypress, aSmFrmi 0.608 

American  Ebony,. .  an  Amuican  Pony.* ..  1  •  331 

Elm, CMXtaRMf. 0.800 

Elder, a  MOhodist  EUHr 0.096 


Conl,. 


a  Corn/ Jlt^. ••..... 2. 680  Fir-male,. ...«•...•  a Folrffuilit., 


Rock  crysud, a  Rocky  CrytUd 8.663 

Alabaster,  oriental,  on  OrfenMAOsfroM.  .8.730 

MiU-stone,. aMO-Koim 3.483 

Gypsmn, «  Gf^MT Jl.167 

Pimnco«toiie,...».a  Spwmy  Stom.,,^,,0,9lA 

White  waif a  WkUeAn ..0. 

TeUow  wax, aTeUowAM,, 0.964 

Lard...... Lmrdntr 0.947 

Muttoagrease,....  a  Far  JAtf^on .0.923 


Daefgitaae,.. aFatB§qf. 0.933  OliTO-tiee, anOUmbranek. 


Alum....... 

lee,.. ...... 

Slate^ 

Sodiom...... 

Potassimn a  Fotaahid  Rhatm,, ,  .0.066 


•  <m  ilte«-AoiMe. ......  1 .  720 

.mikiek O.930 

.aSalad. 2.853 

.Sodom 0.972 


ColomUtim,. Columbia, 6.600 

Serpentine, a  Serpent 2.631 

Grown  gksst ei  Crown  qfgkm..,.. 2.920 

Copal, a  Corporal 1.046 


Chrysolite, aChrtfeoHde 3.400  Willow, 

Hyd^  of  Magneeia  a  kjfdra  frmn  Mo%iOa!t,  33o|  Tew,. . . 


woom. 

Ash, hofrdAMmHm 0.845 

Dutch  Box, aDuteAJoMT., l.S 

Bay4ree,.....^.*.«4X|e 0.^ 

Campeacfay, «PMcA-«toii« 0.913 

Pa]estineCedar,...PiBMiiM  Cider 0.613 


Oider.. 


.0.316 


FUbert-tioe,. aFUberl 

Hazl0-ti«e, aOazdU 

Joniper, a  Junior  Peer, 

t 
L!ndeB-tree;...«...  a  X«m  Dean,  • 


.0.660 
.0.600 
.0.600 
.0.666 
.0.004 

Lemon-tree,...  ••••  a  ZettofMMtf.*«« O.703 

Medlar,. aPaOor.... 0.944 

Mahogany, aMokamfkmmning...l.06$ 

Maple-tree, ifiyrfc  Sugar.  ••..... 0.750 

Molberry-tree......  JMbrlberotigft 0.897 


.0.927 

Oiang«.ti«e,..»««,.«»OmNg« 0.706 

PkmHree, aPliMiPii<U{ng...«.0.785 

Pear-tree, a  Peer  qf  France 0.661 

Pomegianate-tree,..<i  Pomegranate 1 .  361 

Spanish  Poplar,. ...  a  Popular  Spaniard. .  0. 627 


Cadndom, Cndmm 8.600  Common  Pophff,...aPflfMl«rCciwnoiiiif. 0.383 


Qjoince-tiee,*  •  •• , 
Sassafras........ 


..itutKfAimiu., 


Vine, a  Vineyard. 

Wahrat, a  Walnut.., 


.aTear,, 


.0.706 
.0.000 
.1.327 
.0.671 
.0.000 
.0.807 
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2^  FHREKO-MHEMOTfiCHNIC  PRINaPLBS 


THE    PHTSIOIiOOT 

OP 

THE    CONJUGAL    TIE,- 

OR  A 
STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  JNODKirrS  IN  EUROIVAN  BfARRlED  LIFE. 

A  jovial  English  statistician  has  calculated,  after  elaborate  researches, 
and  a  scrapuloos  examination  of  anthentic  documents,  that,  npon  an  are 
rage  of  872,564  marriages,  there  were  to  he  found — 

1  •  Inconstant  wives  who  ran  away  from  their  indifferent  hus- 
bands,     * i^ses 

3,  Husbands  who  ran  away  to  avoid  the  bad  temper  of  their 

wives, a^aei 

8*  Couples  willingly  separated,  without  the  interference  of  the 

laws, 4,120 

4»  Couples  living  in  constant  war  under  the  same  roof^ 

191^39 

6*  Couples  hating  each  other  cordially,  but  dissimulating  their 

hatred  under  a  feigned  politeness,  •         .  16 3,320 

6.  Couples  living  in  the  most  ucentric  indifference  with  regard  to 

each  other, 510,133 

7»  Couples  reputed  to  be  happy  in  society,  but  who  do  not  agree 

with  themselves  upon  the  subject,        ....        1,103 

8*  Couples  happy,  comparatively  to  many  others,  on  account  ot 

many  contingencies, 35 

9.  Couples  truly  happy,  in  the  just  sense  of  the  word. 


9, 


•ID- Hit  fommlMfor  this  taUe  are  on  the  fifth  (p.  S9)  page  of  the  fourth  lesson  of  ihe 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr's.  Fauvel-Oouraud's  Fhreno-Miiemotedhiiio  Syrtem 

TO  THB 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CONJUGAL  TIE. 

(BT    I80LATXD    POmKUIAS.) 


In  the  Physiology  of  the  Conjugal  Tie,  we  see  many  matrimonial 

speculators,  who  hold         •  •  A  vagiu  and  unholy  thart, 

• 

1.  Inamitant  wives^  who  run  away  from  their  huabandsy  very  evident- 

ly do  so  without  .  •  •  Damage  to  any. 

2.  Husbands^  who  have  io  run  away  to  avoid  the  bad  temper  of  their  wives^ 

are  certidnly  very  wise  in  wishing  to  be  •  Unmatched 

3«     Couples  who  separate  willingly^  without  the  interference  of  the  laws^ 

must  mutually  regard  their  separation  a  lucky        •        Riddance 

4v    Couples  who  live  in  constant  war  under  the  same  roof  are  sure  to 

find  in  each  other  an  •  •  •        Adept  house-enewty, 

5.  Couples  who  hate  each  other j  yet  dissimulate  their  hatred^  afford  a  fine 

comment  on  the  short-lived  joys  of        .  Dashy  honey-moons. 

6.  Couples  who  live  in  the  most  eccentric  indifference^  will  bear  to  each 

other's  excellencies  a  rather  .  •  Low  testimony. 

7.  Couples  who  are  reputed  to  be  happy y  but  do  not  themselves  tigru  upon 

it^  cannot  give  of  their  attachment  a  very        •         Doughty  sign. 

S.     Couples  who  are  comparatively  happy,  are  those  who  like  in  each 

other's  society  to  •  •  .  Stay  home  awhile. 

9.    Couples  who  are  happy  in  the  just  sense  of  the  word,  are  those  whom 

true  conjugal  love  renders  perpetually  •  Happy, 

EirnitBV  fteeordioff  to  tht  Aet  «r  Coiifra«,  in  the  year  1644,  hj  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  tlM 
CI«rk*s  OliMof  tht  Dirtriot  Coort  for  Ike  SoutUrn  Diitriet  oTNew  York. 

*«*T1m  N|Mil»iieatioQ  of  My  of  Um  *'Foraittka,**  withoat  writtn p«nWoB  IWmd tht  Aatkor, k itrieUf 
pwhiWtid;  Andasj  viohtkMortlMoopy-flclit,  wiUrat|MtlMpMtiptothtpwaI^ 
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FOURTH  LESSON;* 

APPLlCATIOff   OP   tHE    SYSTEM 


BICNBRAPHICAL  CHR01fOLOGT-4K>PULATIOK  OF  CITIES-GENERAL  StATISTICS— 
0CIENliFlC,  ARTISnc,  AND  6ENKKAL  DISOOVSSIES— PROBLEtf  OF  THE  KNIGHT 
Of  Tm  €ffiBftKA/y,  fte. 


Ladibs  and  Gbntlbxxn  l-*^ 

1.  Thb  sufajocte  mi  mm  ilkntMicNis  ttm  ^tpemif  aM  (ew^  but  of  a  BM>it  iaiar- 
•itiflg  kindy  88  jcn  wffi  see  by  the  ^  pdncipleB.''  Thvf  coMiet  in  the  i^plio*- 
tfiOQ  of  the  ijrelem  to  biogn^iHcalchroaolqsyf  ot  the  deaths,  agoa»  and  biftha,  of 
iliOiiiienii  Men ;  popvlatioii  of  cataee,  and  Aatanooa  fliom  dM  oa{ntal  of  lUiy  givoa 
atat*  or  eoaany  $  g^nmil  auttistica;  aoieatiie,  artiatuH  and  gaaiatal  diaccnFotioa; 
cud  the  TOTfrnteveatnig  *'  pioUem  of  the  haight  of  the  cheoa-plaf,''  mmmmmmii 
upon  a  mw  prine^le,  of  unbounded  power,  aa  yon  will  aooii  bo  conriaood. 

8*  I  haye  aaid  that  the  si^ijeota  of  tbeao  Tanoaa  appikationa  weie  of  a  aaoat 
mitrutmg  Idad^  and  I  asw  thai  Ikk  pvopoaitkn  waa  greeted  by  dM  akaptiaal 
aiUlei  of  a  Uw  poetio  irinaiben  {imigkUry  Yea,  tfaia  is  the  pfop^  word,  fo  il 
u  <mkf  the  poetteal  waiAA  that  feoli  an  antipathy  toward  ataliatical  information ; 
and  the  more  you  will  perceive  a  peraon'a  inoredfdi^aa  to  the  charms  (hmgJkisr) 
of  alatiali^  atodiea,  or  hia  ozhihilioti  of  antipathy  in  thia  tnataaooi  the  higjber 
yon  Biay  Ank  Ae  poaltotf  tiaa»e  of  hia  Blind  (Im^gii^r). 

3.  So,  lidieo  and  gentleniea,  if  any  mediber  ahodUL  leel  himself  in  either  of 
theae  poaitiona,  ho  may  bo  ooTtaini  oren  if  the  iaet  haa  not  yet  been  roToaled  to 
Um  by  ApoHo  htmoalfi  or  any  of  the  nine  aiateva  of  the  aaofod  hill,  that  he  bo- 
lobg«  nnoonaoionflly  to  the  pootioal  oonMeraoy  of  the  i^  brethion  of  Par- 
wmmiB  (hmi  htigkimr). 

4«  Indeed,  BTica  a^ra  of  humoU;  in  a  note  to  Childo  Harold,  that  ha  noror 
notald  temember  a  date  whioh  horeay  he  oartmnly  wooU  nol  have  pnblicly 
arrowed  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  Inznry  of  being  one  ^  of  oars''  (Iwgkter), 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  Malte4ynai,  Mahhua,  and  Baibi,  the  three  great  atada- 

tieal  geninaea  of  modem  tanea,  ner^  thoi^ht  of  writing  rlg^mea,  and  probably 

norer  conld  learn  ten  lines  of  poetry ;  bat  they  knew  by  heart  mare  figures  than 

*gy  Thewajertennaiinil  ta  f iftr  rmtrtiiTjtn  tin  '^ffisriflu"  ■aaimil  ti  rT  : 
iar  tlM  oDdantaa^^  of  tbA  ^vttartiMif  Utattiattd  in  iu  pa^w. 
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wouU  be  neceMaiy  to  compote  the  fortime  of  ereiy  person  ezistiiig,  fuTwed  by 
Mind  Plmus. 

6.  The  reasim  dttam  difference  ia  obyioas :  figures  are  the  children  and  types 
of  dead  rtaiUtf^  and  conuncmplace  matter  of  fittct ;  while  poetry,  the  essence  of 
the  ideal^  soars  aloft  in  the  realms  of  the  imagination  and  fancy.  Hence  the 
cause  of  this  natoral  antipathy  of  '*  poetical  minds"  {laughter)  \o  "  statistical  in* 
formation.''  But  we  nmat  at  the  same  time  remember^  that  is  te  say,  we  mnst 
ni3ftforg€i  {ktttghter)j  that  if  poetry  "  soars  abov$^*  statistical  knowledge,  so  also 
straws  and  froth  rise  te  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the  diamonds  and  the 
golden  sands  roll  along  the  bottem  of  tl^  stream !  (applause,) 

7.  And  perhaps  this  is  also  the  place  to  observe,  en  passant,  as  another  con* 
trasting  shade,  that,  while  Chatterton,  Savage,  Cowley,  Gilbert,  and  Camoens, 
the  glory  of  Portugal,  died  of  want  and  starvation — one  in  a  garret,  another,  in 
a  jail,  the  last  in  an  hospital — ^Malthus  and  Malte-brun  lived  under  gilded  roofii, 
trod  upon  the  flowery  carpets  of  Turkey,  and  died  with  their  heads  sofUy  repo- 
sing upon  silken  pillows  of  the  northern  eiderdown. 

8.  However,  I  am  wiUing  to  allow  that  statistical  studies  are  less  amusing 
dian  poetical  lucubrations  (laughter)  ;  but  it  is  in  the  simple  exercises  of  the 
natural  Amotions  of  the  oMmory — not  with  the  assistance  of  our  system.  If  yon 
doubt  this  assertion,  read,  for  example,  the  formulas  concerning  "  the  statistics 
of  die  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,"  and  you  will  see  if  the 
mind  feels  any  repulsive  antipathy  to  the  learning  of  such  words  as  mowing  thick 
GRASS,  for  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  (hud  ^i^^plause) ;  or 
nnBTof  COOL  cash,  far  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  Ac.  {applause).  There  is 
no  doubt,  if  you  were  to  learn  ihi^  figures  in  these  instances,  instead  of  the  seem- 
ingly predestined  words,  which  so  happily  represent  them — thanks  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  system — that  the  task  would  be  not  only  uninteresting  and  im- 
amusing,  but  crushing  and  martyriMing. 

9.  Yet  it  may  still  appear,  to  the  "  poetical  minds,"  a  doubtAil  question  wheth* 
er,  with  ia  without  the  '*  attractive,  ingenious,  and  philosq^Ucal"  applications  of 
die  system,  die  study  of  statistical  dates  can  be  altogether  devoid  of  heaviness 
and  soporific  influences  {JlauglUer) :  I  leave  the  decision  of  diis  question  to  the 
amateur  of  statistical  knowledge,  to  ask  more  generally  if  die  same  indifllBrence 
can  exist,  in  any  mind,  in  regard  to  the  study  of  biognqf^cal  chronology  ?  To 
this  question  I  perceive  a  great  many  sparkling  eyes  answer  "  No  f*  Thus, 
while  diose  who  are  the  lovers  of  historical  knowledge  seem  to  say  that  noUUt^ 
tan  be  more  interesting  than  the  facts  connected  with  illustrious  men — on  the  other 
hand,  the  amateurs  of  statistical  information  seem  to  answer  by  the  peculiar  ex* 
pression  of  their  countenances  (laughter),  "  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  me  to 
know  whether  a  dead  man,  I  never  knew,  was  bom  in  such,  or  any  other  year  ; 
whether  he  died  young  or  old  ?"  d^.,  ice. 

10.  This  drversity  of  ^^inion  only  shows  one  thing,  namdy,  that  what  is  of 
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the  most  UreYy  interest  to  one  penon,  may  be  of  a  moet  tireeeoio  eharaoter  to 
anoUier  ^  and  this  is  tlie  rery  reason  why  I  have  introduced  into  easli  one  of  ow 
lessons,  Uajpics  of  a  different  diaraoter,  in  order  that  ereiy  portion  of  my  Tarions 
classes  may  find  a  part  of  each  lecture  harinf  some  interest  for  tkem  (jtqipimust). 

11.  Bat  to  resmne  the  subject  of  biographical  studies.  What  soorce  of  ki- 
formation,  in  fact,  can  offer  a  greater  amoont  of  pleasure,  than  the  perusal  of 
those  fountains  of  rirtue,  greatness,  baseness,  and  crime,  called  biographies  of 
iilustrious  men  T  Is  there  a  study  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  species  to 
which  we  belong,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  nature-— except,  perhaps,  the  history 
of  the  insects  and  worms,  for  feeding  which,  we  seem  to  hare  been  made  ?  And 
if,  as  the  poet  of  poets,  the  Homer  of  English  bards,  says — 

''  The  proper  etod j  of  manUnd  is  fflsa"— 

whore  can  we  find  the  best  opportunitiee  of  knowing  him,  if  not  in  the  mirrer 
which  reflects  his  yirtues,  his  greatness,  his  baseness,  and  his  crimes  ?  Bio- 
graphical study,  then,  becomes  an  important  Inranch  of  usefol  and  general  infor- 
mation. Remember  the  answer  of  a  great  man,  Rousseau,  the  biographer  and 
truest  painter  of  the  human  heart :  upon  being  adced  once,  **  in  ease  of  a  univer- 
sal destruction  of  all  existing  books  by  some  supernatural  Onuir,  which  w^ii  he 
would  saye,  if  only  one  were  allowed  to  his  choice,"  he  repUM  unhesitatingiy, 
**  The  Lives  of  Plutarch  ;**  and  yet  A^  had  written  "  La  nmMe  H^imse  /" 

12.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  leading  or  general  events  appertaining  to 
the  life  of  an  illustrious  man,  a  task  which  is  devolred  upon  the  resources  of 
natural  memory  more  particularly :  the  date^  ot  the  leading  events  of  his  life 
must  also  be  remembered ;  and  for  this,  the  same  i^[^plications  of  the  ^tem, 
which  we  have  used  in  the  case  of  historical  dates,  are  to  be  i^Ued  here. 

IS.  We  must  also  know  the  year  in  which  he  died,  the  yeax  in  which  he  was 
given  to  mankind  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  the  aumbw  of  years  he  lived ; 
whether  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-beings,  as  Socrates,  Tn^an,  Alfred  the 
Great ;  for  glory,  as  Alexander,  Cssar,  and  Napoleon ;  or  for  the  curse  <^  the 
world,  as  Tamerlane,  Attila,  and  Alaric. 

14.  These  three  latter  events  are,  mcnre  particularly,  the  most  important  ones 
to  remember,  for  it  is  by  these  data  that  we  can  ascertain  the  period  embraced 
by  their  existence,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

15.  Now  the  illustrious  men— that  is,  those  who  tn;dy  deserve  that  appella- 
tion, and  respecting  whoee  lives  it  most  interests  us  to  know,  and  remember 
these  three  different  data — amount  to  at  least  three  hundred,  comprising  poets, 
philosophers,  conquerors,  statesmen,  jurists,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  his- 
torians, &c.,  &c..  Sic, 

16.  If,  then,  we  were  to  make  a  formula  for  each  one  d  these  dates,  these 
alone  would  carry  us  to  no  less  than  nine  hundred^  fomralas,  or  rather  mnemo- 
technic  words,  to  remember ;  and  although  there  is  no  mofte  difficulty  in  i 
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b€rmg  9M  SHMntiiiaed  facta  tktn  <me  dmrnn,  yet,  the  kse  we  aball  kafe  to 
.kam  of  fiMsmba  cttapriaang  the  Jo«i#  gmo  mnnbeffa  #1  «reiitB,  tbe  nMnre  time 
MB  wili  have  iv  ike  alvdly  e£  ether  kinds  of  Cicta.  Tberefore^  if  the  pbikeopky 
of  tke  ajratem  ootid  attow  oe  the  poaaibility  of  Mnemooiziog  one  fact,  by  wkoee 
anoemoleehnic  word  we  mi|^  obadn  the  knowledge  of  two  or  mere  other  facta, 
thiB  faeility  wonld  imqnealionably  eoMtitnte  a  new  claim  xxpoji  oor  admiration  of 
the  a3rstem,  aa  well  as  a  new  proof  of  ita  extreoM  ittgeni^  {d$ep  mtteniion). 
Well,  ^lia  is  jost  the  -resnlt  obtained  from  the  principle  i^ion  which  our  applicft- 
tioo  of  the  syaleM  to  ^iogiP^Mcal  ekromoJcgy,  papuiatiens^  and  the  respective  Hs^ 
tmices  efemee^iB  founded,  and  to  thia  reaidl  tk^  prkciide  will  aeon  conduct  ua. 

BIOORAPHICAL   CHRONQLOOY. 

17.  By  casting  a  g^ce  at  die  first  page  of  this  evening's  *^  principles,*'  you 
will  see  a  few  specimens  of  facts  a  biographical  chronology.  Yon  aee  that  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  date  there  are  two  figures  separated  by  a  dash  — ;  these 
two  figures  are  the  representatives  of  each  great  man's  age.  The  figures  on  the 
left  represent  the  date  of  hie  de&tk. 

18.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  will  constantly  mnemonize  biogmpk* 
iced  ckronehgy^  namely  i 

19.  Jty  The  student  will  always  pnt  two  figures  at  the  end  of  the  date  of  the 
death f  representing  the  dttratien  of  the  l^,  cutting  off  the  figure  1,  representing 
the  theutahd,  from  any  date  in  which  it  may  suit  his  convenience  for  the  rnne- 
motechaic  word  (as  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  thousand  years  in  this  instance) 
and  make  a  single  word  with  these  two  foots. 

20.  It  will  follow,  therelore,  that,  in  decomposing  the  word  appertaining  to 
any  biographical  fomula,  the  last  two  articulations  representing  the  age^  the 
remaining  figures  on  the  left  will  represent  the  date  of  the  deaths  Thus  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  for  Alexander  the  Great  being,  mean  workman,  we  will  decom- 
pose the  word,  me,  ne,  re,  me^  ne,  or  S24,  32,  which  shows  that  Alexander  died 
in  the  year  324,  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  32  [loud  applause), 

21 .  XtT*  ^^^  ^  ^^  evident  that  if  we  add  32  years  to  324,  we  shall  have  as 
a  reseft  356,  the  year  of  Aleocander's  birdi  (applartse), 

22.  As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  any  man  who  ever  held  a  pen  can  p<^- 
form  the  addition  (unless  his  pedigree  should  reach  the  same  original  source  as 
that  of  the  literary  gentleman— not  the  scli^lmaster — alluded  to  in  our  last  lec- 
ture) {loud'  laughter)  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  lengthening  the  mnemo- 
tecfanic  word  with  these  last  figures,  or  of  making  an  additional  formula  for  them. 

23.  XO^  ^^^  arithmetical  process  for  finding  the  date  of  the  birth  for  the 
great  men  of  modem  times^  wtU  consist  in  suhtraciimg  the  figures  representing 
tlieir  age  from  ik»  dale  of  their  death,  and  the  remainder  will  give  tbo  date  of 
their  hiHh* 
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24.  Ttii  imitot  Million,  far  ^aaiBiJe,  ie  jitw  Jfthm,  whick  giroa  1601, 
fi2,i.  «.  dMd  1821,  qg^a^a.  If^liieiit  we  sf^Airad  »  Aom  18dl,  v^  ahall  kmn 
M  4t  xeo^ainder  1769,  die  jtmt  tt  whkih  die  Bwion  AkxBaiec  vws  bom. 
Another  rule  remaiiis  to  be  noticed. 

25.  It?  Tb*  aumaDlecliBie  -«o»d«i^  MisfnyAml  cAmmIb^, mmt  elwajTs  be 
muie^  Asifyr  w  fractieaUe,  ebuaoiemtk  of  ione  important  ere&t  in  the  life  er 
connected  with  ihe  death  of  Ihejceet  BHtn. 

2&  By  auwrt  awtoniahi^g  ooincidence,  yon  wiU  find  that  no  nailer  who  waHy 
be  the  groat inaa^hote. age.  hix$h«  aad  deadi,yoa  nay  widithns^iotteinGni^ 
you  will  always  Bod  in  hia  life  or  the  cireanutancoa  atttttdii^  haa  deadi,  aeoM 
e!venti9Qn  wUch.  the  fignsaa  will  enable  you  to  nake  weida  alaoat  miraculottBly 
appropriate. 

2T.  I  will  point  oitt  the  truth  of  thia  coincidence  by  a  few  feraudaa  on  page 
driii.  made  upon  4he  i^e  and  death  of  a  few  great  men,  taken  at  random  from 
tnoogmweA  hwndTod 

^a*  I  wiU  aioHpiy  xemaik  upon  the  toiBula  fer  Alexander  that  the  word  meam 
war-man  ai^lifiea  a.  mewt  or  Uw  sddur^  such  aa  any  oi  thoae  who  lire  and  die 
in  dEunkenneaain,  many  an  army ;  and  you  know  that  Alexander  did,  in  feet,  die 
ia  a  fit  of  dsunkenneaa  (^piplatfM.) 

29.  Now.to  the  aecond,  toHaonibal  the  Great,  he  who  oroaaed  the  Alpa  with 
ekiphaaits,  wheie  modem  men  can  not  even  gaae  aioond  without  bewildermeoiM 
aadteiror,  Yim tapnember how mnch  the  Romana dreaded  hiBi,efenaftM C3ar- 
thage  wasbut  apile  of  shattered  bricks.  Haimibal  routed  and  followed  l^  them 
eve|ywhece,:is  obliged  to  retire  to  the  court  of  King  Pruaiaa  who  sbewa  kim 
boq^talily.  Bui  the  fiomana  foUow  him  eren  there,  and  compel  Prusias  half 
thnim^  threatSr  end  half  through  4:omqptkion,  to  abandon  Hannibal  to  their  yen^ 
geance.  On  hearing  d*  this,  Hannibal  deeperato  and  seeing  nohc^  of  escape, 
curses  his  enemies  in  a  fit  of  despwatien,  enrses  the  world  itself  and  departs 
fttmi  il  by  Ik  doae  of  poiaoD,  whichhe  always  carried  with  Um. 

30.  Now,  thon,  could  we  say  anything  moce  appropriate  reepecting  this  ev«nt 
than,  HAXKiBAir  imceaai^gly  peraeciited  l^  the  Romans  was  obliged  to  ^t  this 
world,  urtiich  had  become  to  him  «  erur  ikaob  of  ksll  lie.  died  in  183  B.C. 
aged  65  years.    GouU  we  make  a  formula  more  natural  \  {hwd  applmus^) 

31.  You  know  that  after  the  deadi  of  Casar,  hia  fnend  Antony  took  Ua  bleed- 
ing remains  &mn  the  baao  of  Pon^pey's  statue  and  carried  them  to  the  Roman 
forum ;  that  he  there  assembled  all  the  M^ds  of  Ciesar,  and  delivered  a  ea&H 
gmm  upon  Ihe^mnxdered  hero,  of  the  rt»09i  omlorioal  pewors  of  whkh  Shak- 
9pere's  beautiful  panyduaae  fiimiahes  a  fine  idea.  Genld  we,  then,  have  made 
a  better,  a  more  ajyopriate  word  with  44,  56,  than  nm  aM%y,  whidi  ends  tho 
formula  ?  (j^pplmue). 

32.  You  remember  that  Columbus  after  hating  gified  a  mflMi>^  with  a  whde 
worid  studded  with  gdd  and  diamonds,  received  as  a  recompense  iM^t  of  iron 
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ftm«tB  tad  a  reflideiice  in  m  jail.  Now  is  it  not  someAing  admirable,  that  die 
figures  of  the  date  of  his  dei^  should  gire  ns  the  words  hofy  sage,  and  &sx  he 
•hoold  have  died  precisely  at  the  age  of  65  to  gire  ns  for  his  age  the  reiy  word 
jail  ?  (Untgkier  and  ti^^plaust.) 

83.  Yon  know  wlutt  kind  offoes  the  immortal  Galileo  had  to  deal  with.  Cer- 
tainly they  were  far  Arom  being  ironieal  or  tcyiih  in  their  fien&h  p^rsecotions 
of  this  other  holy  sage  whom  they  so  inhomanly  condemned  to  die  in  prison. 
And  again,  is  it  not  something  wonderful  that  Galileo  shoold  die  precisely  at  the 
^e  of  78,  in  order,  as  it  wonld  seem — iidio  knows  t — {laud  laughter)  to  enable 
w  to  bare  the  woidyb^  in  the  word  expressing  his  age  ? 

34.  But  it  is  more  particularly  in  the  four  subsequent  formulas,  that  this  seem- 
ingly predestined  coincidence  becomes  more  striking. 

3d.  You  know  that  Newton  made  the  three  most  snUime  discoreries,  by  which 
the  human  mind  has  ever  been  dignified,  namely :  that  of  the  laws  of  universal 
gravitation,  that  of  the  decomposition  of  light  into  the  seven  primary  colors,  and 
that  of  the  true  path  of  the  comets  around  the  sun.  Now  the  comets  wheel 
around  the  sun  in  elliptical  paths  ;  ellipses  belong  to  the  eonie  seetiansj  and  are 
a  species  of  oval.  Is  it  not  something  marvellously  happy  for  us  that  Newton 
shcnild  have  died  precisely  in  the  year  1727,  and  at  the  age  of  85,  to  enaUe  us 
-^here  is  no  doubt  of  itr-^laughter)  to  form  the  words  conic  aval  in  conneziott 
with  his  death  and  age  ?  (prolonged  applause.)  Observe  that,  if  he  had  died  one 
year  sooner  or  later,  our  beautiful  formula  would  have  been  most  inevitably,  and 
unfortunately  spoiled  (loud  laughter). 

36.  But  what  will  you  say  respecting  the  words  for  the  age  and  deadi  of  Vol- 
taire ?  One  of  his  hundred  biographers  has  written,  letter  by  letter  die  follow- 
ing phrase  :  "  Voltaire  died  of  a  decaying  fever  !"  And  in  these  latter  words 
we  find  figure  by  figure  1778,  84,  the  very  date  of  the  death'  and  the  years  of 
the  age  of  Voltaire  !  (loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

37.  You  have  not  forgotten,  for  who  could  forget  it!  (hxv^hter)  that  after 
Franklin  had  discovered  the  viray  to  *^  bottle  the  thunder^  and  <<  disarm  Jupiter" 
(loud  laughter)  he  made  a  paper  kite,  firom  the  string  of  which,  with  die  aid  of  a 
glass  wand,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  by  drawing  fonh  sheaves  of  a  harmless 
and  copious  electric  ^fv  /  And  again,  we  find  that  Franklin  died  in  the  year 
1790,  he,  pe,  se,  or  copious,  and  at  the  age  of  84,  fe,  re,  or  Jire  I  {applause). 
WoukbH  it  have  been  really  a  pity  if  he  had  died  one  or  two  years  earlier  T 
(prolonged  laughter.) 

38.  But  now  to  the  truest  of  all !  Is  it  not  a  fact  well  known  to  all  die  world 
that  the  great  Washington  **  did  oflen  show  to  the  English  troops  that  his  raUi* 
tary  taetics  were  not  a  mere  toying  babyjohe  !  or  1799,  aged  67 !  (vehement  and 
prolonged  applause.) 

39.  The  mnemoteehnic  words  of  the  last  fbnnula  allude  to  the  fisurt  diat  Napo- 
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lf9»iB«]iIta&iiaiaie,MidaAt  he  wm,  bMUU«>  bcm  k  Um  iikiiA  of  Coyiiot, 
fbnBeily  urn  Italian  poBaeaaion. 

-    40.  Such  is  tbe  prooMa,  Ladiea  aad  Gantlemeiiy  aiopla  and  at  tba  aas 
phikMoi^caly  and  really  ingeniona  {kilarity)^  by  which  you  wiU  be  aUe  to  ] 
lor  the  great  majority  of  the  moot  intereatlAg  (acta  in  biographical  chrowdogjr. 


MOORAFHIOAL   OBR0N0L09T, 

With  the  date  of  the  yMtr,  dw  iaie  and  the  mmw  of  the  mtnA. 

41.  As  it  may  happen  that  aone  member  would  wish  to  remember  so  fti  af 
the  date  ef  the  month,  and  the  month  itself,  therefore,  besides  the  date  of  tbe 
y«ar,  by  adopting  the  following  prineij^,  yon  will  be  aUe  to  amemonise  s^h 
putieularitiea,  with  the  greatest  facili^. 

42.  The  process  will  simply  consist  in  taking  thejSr»l  two  artiadatiens  of  tho 
JMMS  of  each  month,  by  which  articulations  we  will  constantly  designate  the  oae 
whose  representatiTe  they  shall  be.  Thus,  for  ezan^e,  we  will  take  for  the 
e^Talent  of^ 

Jaitvart j^ji^  •        ^  ^t^ 

/#,  he. 

Sip,  fT», 


Fibeuaut 
ILotoH 
April 
Mat    . 

JOHB     . 

July  . 
AneuBT 
Septrmbir 

OOTOBBR 

NOYSMBBR 

OSOKMBBR 


ffM,  M^ 


or  3,4. 
CNr9,4. 
or  3,3. 
or  6,3. 

or  7  A 
or  0,9. 
or  7,L 
or  2,8. 
or  1,0. 


43.  You  perceire  that  there  are  two  exceptions,  one  for  Ifoy,  and  one  for  Jitm. 
As  it  is  absdutely  necessary,  for  ayoiding  confuaioo,  that  each  month  shoidd  be 
sepieswted  by  ti0o  articolations»  Jfoy  having  but  mi#,  if  we  r^at  it,  and  take 
m^  inf,  for  the  equivalent,  we  will  never  be  able  to  mistake. 

44.  January  and  June,  beginnii^^  both  with  the  two  initial  artiailations,  /i»  ns^ 
if  we  take  si#,  the  m$xt  artioulatioii  to  ne,  for  June,  whichyMZoioif  January  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  months,  we  wiU  avoid  all  possibility  of  confosion.  .It  is  at 
once  evident  that,  whenever  we  shall  find  auch  two  articulations  at  the  beginmng 
of  a  Inographical  word,  as  will  have  been  put  there  to  represent  the  mtmik  in 
which  the  illustrious  man  waa  hem  or  died,  we  diall  never  heaitate  a  BMNDent  at 
its  metuing in  our  tcanalatioB,  after  we  ahall  have  prmmNUMi^  these  articulations; 
for  who  could  hesitate  to  find  out  instantaneoudy,  February,  in  the  articulation 
i$^b$i  JaaBaiy,in>,n«;  December, inife, a^  Ac*,  Afr T 
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■Ktttlk,  (i.  e.  boving  wIwhjb  a sero  betote  th*  waitB^  kk  mm  ^alvirw  Arte  Aato9)^ 
1^0  Uie  tw#  %aM«  wyotiiatiBg  tito  naam  of  liie  jmuft,  wt  w31  Mfv<er  be  abk 
ta  cetBioit  an  erver. 

40.  ]J3*Tln»,  fcr  cnanple,  ki «  niiNnoteelnid  watd  tmitBkDmg  9^  er 
aeyen  artiGiilatioiiay  we  will  take  the  two  first  ones  for  the  daie  of  the  mmtfa ; 
ibe  two  iiiatf  MM»  f<»  the  nmm  q£  tbaBMBlh;  aaA  Aa  reaumiiig  figores  wiM  ill* 
StM^j  give  «%  as  unal,  the  data  of  iha  fmr. 

47.  Let  na  illiwtrate  theae  propoaitioiia  by  a  oonple  (tf  practicid  appIicatioQa^ 
w4iieh  win  be  abendaiidy  amffeient  to  reii^r  them  BMrt  iaCeffigibie. 

48.  FrankHa  was  b&m  on  the  17th  of  Jamiarf  (63),  1706.  By  patting  finn^ 
17,  tiext  n,  thM  YTWt  we  wil  have  the  Bgomn  17621706,  wM  which,  aneag 
aereral  oihera,  we  can  make  the  word  tkiek  ekim  of  an  at$k  #c^«^  which  woiN 
giro  Its  dte  following  foniMla  :— 

ITT  At  Ma  birth,  Fraakfin  had  not  yet  attained,  by  exoeaa  of  fotaeas,  the  •  •> 
^kk  Mn  of  an  aHk  m^. 

TAtdl  win  give  U8  17th. 
Chin  <Mr  62,  -  *  -^  January, 

and  aUie  sag^i  -  -  «  .  1706. 

4d.  The-aame  rule  appliee  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  to  die  ieatk  of  great 
men.  It  extends  eqmdly  to  kUtoneaifacts^  and  to  dUcmferiet  of  all  deacriptioao. 
(iMmfi  t^fpUtuse.)    Thas,  for  example. 

60.  C^mnbua-discoTered  America  on  the  11th  of  Ociober  (71),  1492.  Which 
win  give  118  the  figures  11711492;  with  which  we  wiH  make  the  word ;  aMtf 
guided  the  European ;  and  the  foUewhig  capital  formula :— (2oifi  e^Uuee). 

HT  ^^  ^®  dnco^ory  of  America,  hj  C^mnbos,  everything  seetea  to  prore 
4tat a  deHy  guided  the  European. 

POPULATIOH  AND  1>I8TAN0B8. 

51.  Ton  win  perceire,  by  retnming  to  the  first  page  of  this  eveiikig*s  ptiis^ 
]de8,  orLxxix.,tha^  ihe  same  priniqile  of  nmeaiomaation  is  here  adopied,  as  Ik 
the  case  of  biographical  chronology,  i.  e.  the  ^i^Coads  of  each  phtce  fiom  Wasli- 
ingtOD,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  added  to  the  mnemoledmie  word  rep- 
lesenting  the  popuUiHbn.  The  rales  adopted  in  this  instance  are  the  follow^ 
ing:— 

52.  lO*^^  ^^  mnemonization  of  the  popnIa€on  of  citfea,  nothing  bof  te 
round  number  hi  hundreds  should  be  mnemom^ed,  except  in  parHeuhtr  lostancea, 
since  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  know,  so  minutely,  data  which  are  changed  eveiy 
€tcf  by  so  many  new-comers  into  die  woild,  and  afl  sorts  of  old  and  yea'ng  eaea 
going  out  of  it. 

^^*  n?  1^  <^^^^^  ^^  ^^^9  aflmed  to,  4»  «w  ^eros^  of  *e  AuMbeir 
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fhsidd iie««r h»  jKitte  tie  aamaOMAmlte  werAB,bvt  tlwvyt  niUei  to  Ae  fignre*' 
wbich,  in  die  decoK^Kmdoii  of  the  word,  nhofMfoUa^  <A  iIm  1^  kmd,  the  )if* 

M.  JO'Tfae  ifuret  of  diedistaiicet  lAkoM  tlwttys  be  MrMiii  mnber,biteg' 
oiMipkfted  with  mutnd  zevoe,  if  neeeeeaary;  for  vinee  there  are  t^ery  few  cMee 
A  a  gvesier  tetanee  thett  1000  ntilee  ftora  the  coital  of  any  ettf«  or  owmtry, 
dieee  will  be  ea^tyeMOt^ToewMbered  »hamglboraitie«l«iioi»bft^8ei4ee. 
Tot  should  they  be  eo  mmeKms  ae  to  oooaehm  oo«iMoft  or  ittOoiHiiity>  Mukwl 
Mmros  sheald  be  added  to  all  the  distancee  of  two  or  duree  figures,  eo  as  to  gtrm 
the  whfdo  sedes  four  arliciiladoiM. 

^^*  Itf  Fiaally,  the  distances  being  the  last  articulations,  die  word  should 
dwqps  be  deoonijposed  hyjirsi  talrtnf  out  of  it  the  diree  or  ftor  aitkuladons 
JstijiBd  to  eoEpress  die  distsnoe ;  tlton  two  wstOB  s^ttld  be  pfeAxed  to  dietti,  t» 
complete  the  number  of  figures  still  remaining  on  the  left. 

M.  Thus,  for  eadHaoiple,  the  wordb  mmiien  queen  efike  Nih  (meming  Ckopa- 
tta,  who  spoke  $0  or  30  dlSbrent  languages)  which  stand  for  New  York,  smt 
lAdch  gi?e  («f  and  the  being  nulf)  3137325,  Riust  be  decomposed  in  die  ibnow- 
mgiBBtaatet:  M5  fnr  the  dbtance  from  Wafl^agton ;  then  two  zen^xm  the  left, 
dMs :  00,220  separating  them  by  a  comiiia.  Yon  see  that  they  will  make,  with 
9127,  the  manber  812700,  which  expresses  the  popuhtion  of  New  York  accor- 
ding to  the  census  of  1640.  So,  you  see,  that  by  mnemomcing  only  the  round 
imdreds,  and  keeping  the  zeros  out  of  the  words,  with  the  understanding  that 
ihey  are  to  be  aflerward  sappHed,  there  can  arise  no  confhsion,  mnce  it  is  a  gen* 
eial  r«l0|  and  easAiles  the  student  to  make  an  easier  formula. 

HIKNER   07    TORIIING    THB^   XNEICOTECHNIC   WO^IDS    FOft   THE    POPULATION    OF 

CITIES. 

57.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  a  general  custom  to  designate  die  population  of 
different  cities,  by  adding  a  peculiar  imnmmtmg  syflahle  to  the  names  of  those 
Sides.  Thus  it  is  customary  to  say  the  New  Yorker*,  the  Bostcmunw,  die  Phil- 
aielphiaii^,  die  WashingtomaM^,  A;c. 

•  68.  Bat  WB  find  again  that  here,  as  in  the  «ase  of  die  Utters  of  the  Idphabet, 
eSBloa  has  intMdtteed  an  Irregularity ;  and  that,  because  it  might  appear  to 
emmd  awkwardly  to  say  the  Providenceon^,  the  Cincinnadani,  the  Pordand^^, 
^.,  a  ridictdotts  purism,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  has  intiro- 
dtteed  the  unjustifiable  custom  of  saying,  die  people  of  Pordand,  the  people  of 
OfaiMimcd,  Sit,,  At. 

50.  Why  not  giro  a  uniform  appellation  in  cases  of  so  similar  a  diaracter  t 
.  iO.  Well,  then,  what  no  good  reason  cab  justB^,  we  wiB  restore  to  uniformity 
and  common  sense,  and  say, 

01.  ffT^In  the  nuMBonindon  of  pspulationsy  we  will  always  ond  die  name 
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«flhec]^w]Ailh»no«iii»tv«l  tOTWMrttag tylbMe tlytt  to fiMB <f  A» Imk 
grage  will  allow  us  to  make. 

62.  Thus,  for  example,  we  will  aay,  New  Hayenrr^,  PortfauidUf*,  Cincinssfe* 
uoi#»  Pwrndeaceo^y,  New  OrieaafOM,  prteiiely  as  we  aajr  CharieaUmioii^,  Bal- 
tknoteoM,  Plulad^biaiMt  BoatenMM^,  Waabiii^gtonicM,  ^c.  And  fagr  theae  ap 
peUalioni  we  wiil  always  befio  tfae  fbuDoks  ik  this  species  of  &cts,  as  caa  be 
iieea  by  tbose  ccNnrespondiiig  to  them  ia  pageLxxsi.of'^pffiacipha.'' 

.  63*  A  lew  woids  BOWt  reapeoting  the  prohkm  9fih0  €kes9*piay* 

APPLICATION   OF   THE   8T8TEH   TO   THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE   C&B6S-PLAT. 

64.  The  nmemoiiization  of  this  problem  will  give  yoo  a  s^  greater  idea  tt 
das  wabonaded  powers  of  the  system,  tfaaa  aaythiiig  we  have  hitheffto  seen,  aol 
eren  excepting  the  rattQ, 

65.  Like  the  ratio,  this  proUem  is  of  bo  special  vtHity,  fayt  of  a  very  inteieat- 
isg  character^  as  an  of  object  mnemotechiiic  cunosity.  Yon  wHl  uad^rstand  its 
meaning  by  perusing  the  reourks  which  precede  the  diagram  on  the  top  of  page 
Lxxxui.  But  in  order  to  undersUad  the  path  whiohthe  knight  pmsues,  the  aiadaatis 
invited  to  follow,  upon  the  diagram,  with  peaeU  mmrks^  all  the  aamben  which  are 
icZoto  it,  and  which  correspond  to  the  different  numbeis  of  the  dia^praai  upoa 
which  the  knight  must  successiyely  stop,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  problem* 

66.  Thus  the  student  will  draw  a  straight  line  from  1  to  11,  then  from  11  to 
5,  from  5  to  15  and  so  on,  until  his  line  reaches  1  again. 

67.  This  is  merely  to  giro  3rou  an  idea  of  this  complicated  path,  and  to  show, 
at  the  same  time,  £hat  the  knight  has  stopped  upon  all  the  squares  of  the  board, 
without  having  touched  any  one  of  them  twice  in  his  wandering  excursion.  You 
see  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  game,  to  compre- 
hend and  perform  this  problem. 

F9E1IAT10K  OF   THE   FOBHULIS. 

68.  Of  the  64  squares  of  the  chess-board,  you  perceire  that  nine  of  them  am 
nundiered  with  only  om  figure  each.  Following,  then,  our  established  princ^, 
in  order  to  feel  no  hesitation  in  the  decomposition  of  the  ma^noteehnic  words^ 
we  will  prefix  a  nmtral  ztro  to  «ach  single  figure  wherever  it  may  be. 

69.  The  next  thing  will  consist  in  dividing  all  the  64  numbeis  represeatiag 
the  squares  of  the  board  into  eleven  rows  of  twelve  figures  each  (including  the 
neutral  zeros  belonging  to  each  single  figure)  and  then  maktng  a  sentence  widi  ■ 
each  row  of  figures. 

,  70.  The  figures  beiog  thns  divided  will  give  .the  ibUowiof  rows,  artid^atioHs, 
and  sentences. 
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FORMULAS  OF  TAB  FftOBLBX. 


3a» 


0.1, 

«e,de. 

Sad 

1,1, 

de,de, 
deeds 

9A, 

ee,  le, 

iriB 

1*. 

te,  le, 
outlaw 

32, 
me,  ne, 
many 

47, 
'*,ghe, 
a     rogoe. 

«4, 
eke,  re, 

*4,           ,     60, 
le,  re,            cbe,  se, 

le,  se, 

81, 
nie,le, 
«     aeHow 

41, 
re,te, 
heart. 

08. 
••,be, 
t           boys 

OS, 
se,iBe, 
meet 

13, 

tei,BM, 

07, 
nsie 

24, 

M,a, 

nowfaera. 

iae,b«,           le,K 
^»         AmuUe       jodice 

€2,               46, 
je,  ae,           re,  le. 
oawsiily 

30, 

IM,M, 

■ay 

99, 

Be,se, 

• 

37, 
iiM,ke, 
A    Meek 

82, 

ne,  ne, 

tarn 

28, 
ne,  fe, 
eBoufh 

38, 
me,fe, 
may 

21, 
ne,de, 
find 

3e. 

homage. 

19, 
Would    «lM»]r 

35.                 10, 
iie,le,           de,s^ 
ladies 

04, 
BO.  re, 

WIOOT 

14, 
de,n, 
dears 

08, 

86,  T«, 

fanref 

88, 
M,Me, 

No            BMB] 

40,                «*. 

re,  ee,            le,  le, 
r             sod    wiM 

61, 

slte,de, 

litem      a 

51,               57, 
^d•,          Ie,ks. 
1  drilMddoaghylook. 

42, 

IS,  BO, 

S9, 

le.be, 

libel 

43, 

le.me, 

may 

63, 
sltame 

48, 
te,fo, 
a  hero 

31, 
famed. 

16, 
de,  che, 
A  Dutch 

06, 
se,  je, 
sage 

12, 

de,  ne, 

would  know 

02,                17, 
se,  ne,        de,  ghe, 
a  Sunday 

34, 

106,10, 

gamer. 

49, 
re,  be, 
A  Robber 

43, 

re,  me, 

may 

58, 

le,  TO, 

live 

52. 
le,  ne, 
alone, 

46,               29, 
re,  che,          ne.  pe, 
rich  though  unhappy. 

44, 

?6,  T6, 

rr, 

iie,ke. 

33, 
me,  me. 

18, 
de,  fe, 

M, 

dDe. 

A  Rare    wti     new    eameo 


mofify. 
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FOKOTLAS   <W   THX  l^OBLBM. 

71.  Y<m  hftTe  not  lost  siglxt  of  the  process  which  we  used  in  the  mnesKHiiza^ 
tion  of  the  ratio.  You  hare  seen,  that  in  order  to  get  at  ihe  first  figure  of  each 
decade,  we  are  there  obliged  to  caXi  first  for  the  homopkmc  eqmvaleni  ^  die 
nnmber  coire^popiding  to  &e  do^ade. 

72.  The  neceaaity  ef  this  anu^ement  was  abselnlely  nnayoidable  for  tibe  pnr^ 
pose  of  giving  the  isolated  number  of  each  decade,  when  called  for,  in  the  exper- 
iment, which  conM  not  have  been  done  without  these  homophonic  associations. 
But  in  tlw  mnesMNQiiation  of  the  ratio,  we  had  simplj  to  pioeeed  firon  the  first 
lo.tbe  last  figure,  and  therafere  from  foroMda  to  fornMila :  the  inferestiiig  part  of 
this  problem  consists  particularly  in  putting  down  the  figures  as  quickly  as  pos** 
siUe,  which  coald  not  be  done  with  so  much  advantage,  as  yon  may  wefl  sup* 
pose*  wsM  it  necessary  to  hare  recourse  to  a  homofdionie  association,  a»  a  Tep- 
lesealntiw  of  each  sentence  in  the  series. 

73.  A  new  process  was  then  necessary,  and  the  following  one,  the  ingenuity 
and  impOTtanoe  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out^  is  the  process,  which 
Paris  and  myself  hit  upon  simidtaneously* 

rORMVLAS   BT   SUCCXSSIOlf. 

74.  The  process  consists  simply,  as  you  SMiy  see  by  the  fiMnm^ison  page  lzxziv. 
in  constantly  using  the  last  word  of  each  mnsmotsehnie  ssntence  as  die  initud  word 
of  the  associating  pkrass  which  links  one  sentence  with  another  to  the  last. 

75.  By  this  simple  and  easy  process,  no  sooner  will  you  have  pronounced  the 
last  .word  of  any  given  sentence,  than  you  will  perceive  that  the  nex$  isnfesnce 
will  vfmg  forth  immediately  to  jrour  mind,  with  the  rapidity  of  dion^t. 

76.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  proper  terms  of  the  immense 
power,  and  extreme  importance  of  this  new  principle  of  af^>}ication  ;  foi%  as  yon 
see^the  sentences  might  be  carried  in  this  manner  ad  infinitum^  were  a  problem 
as  long  as  eternity  to  be  mnemonized. 

77.  But  the  best  way  of  judging  of  this  power,  being  that  of  practically  experi- 
menting upon  its  effects,  let  us  read  here,  one  by  one,  the  fd^rmulas,  and  see 
whether  you  will  not  remember  them  all  after  a  single  reading : — 

(As  propMed  by  the  leetnrer,  all  the  fomralai  wtsn  tncceMiTelj  read,  and  repeated  inetaataiM- 
mmty  bj  the  great  majoiijty  of  the  daaa,  to  the  apparent  aoasemeat  of  every  one,  and  aald  the 
kadeat  and  moet  animated  appfome ;  after  which  the  lecture  was  ooacladed  as  fellows)  : — 

76.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  added  to  the  preceding  topics  of  our  illus- 
txations  for  this  evening,  a  series  oi  some  important  discoveries  and  inventionSf 
snemgoized  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  historical  dates.  Read  the  %ures 
of  these  various  events ;  read  these  of  the  problem  of  the  chess^play,  of  the  pop- 
idationsy  the  statistical  and  biographical  dates.    Try  to  rapeat  them,  even  after 
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vounrLAB  mr  nvcowwtom.  ill 

lurrug  lead  diem  lumdieAi  of  times,  and  you  wiU  see  kow  fm  of  ibem  will  re- 
main in  your  memory*  After  tbis,  read  U&e  formulas,  and  Uie  words  wfaich  con- 
escn  tbem ;  oaU  for  the  fiicts  alone :  and  yon  will  see  how  rery  few  eompara- 
tirely  will  fail  of  reenrring,  as  if  by  magic,  to  your  iomiediate  recollection ! 
This  is  the  best  manner  of  judging  (^  the  importance,  mtifity,  and  power,  of  the 
system — and  will  connnoe  the  most  skeptical,  if  they  are  not  lamentably  ded« 
oiflotin  common  sense. 

79.  Yet  allow  me  to  say  one  word  more.  However  mnch  jAiilosqpby  and 
ingenm^  may  appear  to  have  presided  over  all  the  applications  which  we  have 
hitherto  made  of  the  principles,  and  however  high  may  be  your  opinion  of  those 
qiaalities  of  the  83rstem,  yet  the  new  powers  of  the  system  to  be  illustrated  in 
the  two  subsequent  lectures,  will  make  it  appear  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  so  su- 
perior to  all  that  has  gone  before,  that  you  will  perhaps  think  with  me,  that  had 
nothing  else  been  done  for  die  83rstem,  this  part  alone  would  make  it  a  matter, 
if  not  of  incoitfestible  uHUty^  at  least  oi  the  highest  interest,  on  aocount  of  the 
iagennity  developed  in  the  nwtter  of  our  two  next  lectures. 
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PMNCIPLES"  OF  THE  FOURTH  LESSON. 
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FBKBHMOIEMOTECHNIC  nUHOPUSl 


81ft 


APPLICATION  OF 


Ptof.  IVs.  Fauvel-Gouxmud'B  Phreno-Miieinoteohxiio  Systam 


TO 


MISCELLANEOUS    FACTS. 


DEATHS  AND  AGES 
Alexander  the  Oreal,        • 

Hannibal, 

Jolhia  Cesar,  •        • 

Christopher  Columbas,        •        • 
Oalileo,  •        •        •        • 

Newton, 

Toltaire,         •        •        •        • 

Franklin, 

Washington,  •        •        • 

Napoleon,  •        •        •        • 


OF  A  FEW  GREAT  MEN. 


B.  c.    824—32 

183—65 

44r-56 

A.  c.  1506 — 65 

1642—78 

1727— «5 

m»— 84 

.     1790—84 

1799—67 

.     1821—52 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  DISTANCES  FROM 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington,         »        •        .        m  D  C.  •        . 

New  York,      •        •        •        •  J^.  Y.      .        . 

Boston,        •        •        •        •        •  Mass. 

New-Haren,    •        •       •        •  Cotm.    . 

Portland,    *        •        •        •        •  tMt*  ... 

Proridence,    ;        •        •       •  Rm  h     •        • 

Philadelphia,      #        •        •        *  Pensu      . 

Baltimore,      .        •        •        •  M<L    •        • 

Charleston,        •        •        •        •  8.  C.     . 

New-Orleans,        •        •        •  La.  • 

Cincinnati,        •        •        •        •  OUo^     • 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  U.  sTaCCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS 

OF  1840. 
Whole  popnlation,        •        • 

Skres,    ..•••••••• 

Free  colored  people,    ••*•••• 

Nomber  of  persons  employed  in  Agriculture,         •       • 
Do.  do.  do.  Commerce,       •        • 

Do.  do.  do.  Mannfactures  and  trades, 

Do.  do.  d^  NaTigating  the  ocean, 

Do.  do.  do.  Learned  profcMions,    • 

Be?  olutionar  J  and  military  pensioners,     •        •        •        •        •        20,79T 

Insane  and  idiots, 17,432 

WUtasorer  SO  imaUe  to  read  and  write, 548,696 


23,400— 

312,700—  225 
93,400—  432 
lg,000—  901 
15,200—  542 
23,200*-  39« 

228^700—  136 

102,400—  oas 

29,300—  544 

102,200—1200 

46,400~4M 


17,068,660 
2,487,119 
»  199,778 
3,717,740 
117,576 
791,541 
.  56,024 
65,236 
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316  PUKENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 


APPLICATION  OF 

FkA  IVs.  Faarel-Gouraud's  Phreno-BCnemoteohnio  S^fBtam 

TO  T9B  MNBXOmZATlOlf  OF 

DEATHS  AND  AGES  OF  A  FEW  GREAT  MEN. 

(BT  IBOLATSD   Vt>Blf1TLAB.> 

0 

Alszakdbb,  after  conquering  the  world  like  a  hero,  died  in  a  fit  of 

drankenness  like  a        * Mean  toor-uMtn. 

BLuvKiBAL,  unceasingly  persecuted  by  the  Romans,  was  obliged  to 

qait  this  world  \^ch  had  become  to  him      a  Stiff  image  of  Hell 

CsBAR  had  no  sooner  fallen  a  victim  to  his  enemies,  than  his  friend 

Antony  rescued  his  memory  from  reproach  by  a  Rare  etdcgf^ 

CovaiSBVB^  before  departing  from  this  world,  had  passed  many  years 

of  his  glorious  life  like        ...         a  Holy  Sage  in  jail. 

Galileo  at  his  death  found  the  holy  inquisition  to  be  something 

more  than        ..•••«  Tcyiih  or  ironic  foe 

NswTox  was  unquestionably  the  first  astronomer  who  showed  that 

the  path  of  the  Comets  was  a  sort  of        •  .         Conic  oval^ 

YoLTAiRB,  it  is  said,  sufiTered  through  his  whole  life  the  unpleasing 

persecution  of  a Dei^ajfing  feper. 

FtAmELtN  was  the  first  mortal  who  ever  obtained  from  the  lightning 

a  harmless  and  most Copioui  fire. 

WASHiNOTOif  did  often  show  to  the  English  troops  that  his  military 

tactics  were  not  n  mere  •  •  •  Toytng  baby  joke. 

Napolbon  has  often  been  styled  by  his  enthusiastie  admirers  the 

Divine  Italian* 

Sntkrbo  ftooordlof  to  the  Aet  of  CoMTtM  m  the  ymr  1844,  br  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
OI»rk*«  OAoo  of  the  Dbtrict  Coart  forthe  :£niUiera  Dfitrict  of  New  York. 

ni^The  repuUlefttioa  of  tny  of  the  '*  Formulw.**  wlthoot  written  perinWo«  frem  the  AvOrar  it  atrietlj  fnW 
hiled ;  fOBd  ftBy  violetkm  ef  the  copr  rVl^  wiU  suhjeet  the  parties  to  the  peneMM  of  dM  kw 
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APPLICATION  OF 
Prof.  Fr'a.  Fauvel-Goiiraud'e  Hureno-lVtoemoteclmlQ  System 

TO  TRs      <Jiica  iJSH  iilT 

POPULATION  OF  A  FEW  CITIES  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

(by   1S0J*ATED    F0£HULA3.)  t 


The  WasAingiommi  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  man  who  was  of  their 

city  the  illustrious         •         *         ,  ,  *         *      NamBT, 

The  J^tw-Yorkers  apeak  ahout  ag  many  languages  as  did  Cleopatra  the 

^^i-^v  ,  ^  -  r-^  t       •    *  ».  Maiden  Queea  of  the  NUe, 

The  Baiionians^hy  their  love  for  learning  artd  music,  seem  determined 

to  make  the  present  age  the         .  Pa/jxiy  era  of  hamiony, 

Th€  ^'^cW'Haventrs   think  nothing    bo  agfreeable  as   a  librnry  whose 

shelves  are  well  loaded  with  many        ,         ,       Tomes  musty. 

The  Ponlandtray  before  the  decision  of  the  boundary  qnest ion ^  insisted 

manfully  on  having  .  *  .         an  Outline  w^oll  run. 

The  Prot^idmceaTis  in  expelling  Gov,  Dorr,  showed  their  settled  deter- 
mination to  be  the  -         »« —    "Enemy  of  any  mob-liero. 

The  Philaddphians^  by  tbeir  intestine  quarrel  it,  seem   to  have   g^ot  so 

completely  excited  that  N'one  have  a  quiet  amotion* 

The  BaUimorcans,  if  they  wished  to  migrate  to  Washing^ton,  would  not     ^ 
need  more  than  .  •  ,  a  Dozen  hoturs  io  move. 

The  Charlestomans  are  every  auttmef  annoyed  by  fevers  arising  from 

some        -        .       *        .        .      Unhappy  malaria  in  the  aJr. 

The  ^^w-Orimniitm^  by  their  yellow  fever,  are  yearly  cleared  of  a 

crowd  of       •        <       .       4  ••     ,:      Odd  and  aalnine  dtmoes. 

The  Ciminnaiians  occupy  a  location  that  must  eventually  ma  lie  their 

*^»*y        .  .  p         .         .  .  Eichj  rare,  and  big. 

C»fk  t  iiflirv  iiriliB  ItMnmt  Coun  for  l}j»  Southorn  Hh^inet  nf  New-i'ftTfc 
JprTIi-^  ni^uMnrkiinn  iif  nnj  of  tito  "  Forraiiliti. "   itFitUr}ut  wriit*[i  p^mnndorj  fmm  ths  AuU»*r,  k  ktnctir 
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AITLICATION  OF 
Biot  Fr's.  Fau^el-Gouraud's  Phrexio-Mnemotaohnlc  System 

TO 

THE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES, 

ACCOKBING  TO  TUE  CENSUS  OF  1840, 

(by  isolated    FOSMm-AS.) 


Th^pop^hiion  of  ihe  U*  S*  would  not  he  long  in  making  chojccj  for        **^ 
their  Tulets^  between  t  .         Diikas  and  ChietSuAg^B, 

The  Slaves  of  ihe  U*  S*  do  not  at  their  death  receive  the  distin- 
guished        -        .         .  Honor  of  a  heavy  gaudy  toxnh. 

The  free  cclwred  people  experience  great  inconveniences  from  haTing 

on  their  faces  the  eombre  shudc  of  a  Deep  and  hig  cavB* 

Persons  emplotftd  in  Agriculture  always  delight  in  ha  ring  an  oppor- 
tunity of        *  *        .        .        .        Mo^ivm^  thiok  grass^ 

Persons  tTigaged  in  Commerce  are  frequently  called  upon  to  cancel  an 

enormously  heaiy        .         >        .         .  DeH  of  cool  caBll* 

Persons  ertgQged  in  Manufactures  and  Trades  eeldoni  appear  dressed 

in  a  manner  as  stylish  as  an         .         .         ,         Equipped  l0T<L 

Persons  navigating  the  ocean  generally  think  it  a  rare  sport  to  engage 

in  a        ,         .        .         .        .         Whale- chase  any^trhere. 

Persons  in  the  learned  professions  look  upon  a  new  and  interesting 

book  with  no  very  ,  .  ,  Shalloi??^  aiiunatioii. 

RevoliUionnrtf  and  military  pensioners  are  well  entitled  by  their  patri- 
otic services  to  receive  from  their  country  a       Nice  keeping. 

The  insmte  and  idiots  are  often  incapable  of  distinguish  in  g  the  dif- 
ference between  a  king  and  a         *         .         .       Sooty  caxznan. 

Whites  over  QJ^  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write^  must  expect  to  t»o  as  , 

ignorant  through  life  as        .  Silly,  raw^,  and  apish  boys* 

ftnTiTiTTi  togtHJIiM  to  ttip  Aot  of  Cnn^Tvw.  in  Um  y««f  1M4.  hy  TRXTiCtB  FAtfVEL^OUEAtJD,  in  tlw 
Ckrfc't  Of&M  of  Ilia  iNitiiet  Cvua  fot  thu  ^>tithem  Df^iiict  af  New  York. 

***Tlie  Mfpi|lMl!Hll0a  «f  any  of  iho  'TortaiilAii^^  wkhout  wrilttiB  pFmniHbn  from  tho  Autifiiair^  !■  if-rictly  pro 
bftned;  and  any  ffolBtiiHi  of  Ibc  sopj-nght  wiJL  lubjcr.l  tli»  ptftin  U>  U^a  ptoiblttot  of  ill*  l*v*  I 
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PROBLEM 

KNIGHT  IN  THe"cHESS  PLAY. 


BT^  The  oljeet  of  thii  proUem,  all  the  ninares  of  the  Chese-boerd  being 
eystematically  nambered,  is  to  eonduct  the  Knight  all  over  the  board,  from 
Nok  1,  or  any  other  wuttber,  to  eoBM  faaek  ageuk  to  the  mun  point  wheoov 
il  started  from,  without  its  having  stepped  twice  upon  the  same  square,  in 
Its  course. 

This  interesting  problem  was  selred  bjr  the  celebrated  mathematieien 
Euler,  after  a  number  of  years  of  cMistaot  experiments. 

Tk$  CUksi^board  Maf  ihm  nuwAered: 


\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

\'»J 

^11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
34 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

81 

SS 

28 

23 

26 

27 

28 

'  29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Si 

86 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

4T 

48 

i» 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

67 

58 

59 

60 

61 

63 

68 

64 

The  Knight,  if  starting  from  No.  1,  will  have  to  mn  over  the  following 
•qvares,  namely : — 

!,•  11,  6,  15  32,  47,  64,  64,  60,  60,  »,  41,  26,  »,  8,  18,  7,  S4»  39,  56, 
62,  45,  30,  20,  37,  22,  98,  38,  21,  ^  !«,  «fi,  1«,  4,  14,  8i,  98,  4«,  55, 
61,  51,  57,  42,  59,  53,  63,  48,  tl,  18,  i,  19,  2,  17,  Siy  41,  43^  58,  53, 
46,  29,  44,  27,  3^  18,-1,  fcc. 

*  By  tolDomlog,  with  «  mnmII  bmcIl  Um  niunb«n  eoDtspooaiaf  to  tbott  apon  tlM  Moart  abor*,  700  wiO  nt 
vUiBcMia^Bn«f«tlitwiiidfairintk«#1]MlUght. 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Vrof.  Vx'b.  Faurel-Oouraud's  Ptareno-Mnemoteohiilo  BynUm 

TO  THB 
(NT  THS 

KNIGHT  ON  THE  CHESS-BOARD, 

(BT  8VCCES8ITS  FOmKlTLAS.) 

The  crooked  steps  of  the  Knight  emblematically  show  that: 

Sad  deeds  will outla^or  many  arogue. 
A  Bogus  is  generally  a  living  proof  that  very  often : 

Churly  xiohes  lose  a  mellcw  heart. 
A  MsLLOW  HsART  Can  feel  more  than  any  other  how  it  is  that  t 

Unjoyoua  boys  meet  mmdo  nowhere. 
NoifHBRE  can  we  get  a  better  proof  than  at  a  court-hoose,  that : 

Jin  AmiaUe  Judge  unwarily  may  sneeze. 
A  Sneeze  is  always  as  pleasing  as  it  is  true  that : 

•^Meek  nun  enou|^  may  find  homage. 
HoKAGi  any  white  lady  will  receive  from  gallant  beanx ;  bat : 

Would  ebony  ladies  wiser  dears  have  ? 
Hatb  a  contrary  opinion  if  you  please )  for  myself,  I  maintain  that: 

No  merry  soul  will  show  a  dull  and  dou^jhy  look. 
Look  oat  for  yoor  reputation ;  for  too  trae  it  is,  that : 

Irony  or  libel  may  shaxne  a  hero  fkmed. 
A  Hero  famld  will  recognize  a  warrior  as  soon  as: 

j3  Dutoh  sage  would  know  a  Simday  gamer. 
A  Gamer  cannot  live  without  company,  while  on  the  other  hand: 

^  Robber  may  live  alone,  ri(A^  though  unhappy. 
XIii&AyFT  would  be  the  jeweler  who  could  not: 

•tf  Rare  and  new  oameo  modtfy. 

^bmrnnftceoidiBf  to  Um  Act  ofConffnn,  ia  the  yMir  1844,  by  FRA19CIS  FAUVM^-OOUEAUD,  iaCto 
C1ifk*iOfBMor  tlMDiitrict  Court  lor  the  SoQthen  Dbtriot  of  New  York. 

^  ftXTW  leiNiblioatioo  of  any  of  the  ^  Formalas  **  without  wrftten  paroilnloa  flrom  Iht  Author,  bitrieCly  ■!•> 
l*iM;  m4uv  viektkiaor  the  eoiy-f^h^  wm  iul^t  the  party  to  the  pMuJttMi^ 
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/i  8SLXCT10K  OF  A  FSW 

SCeiTIFIC,  ARTISTIC  MB  OTHER  MTORTANT  DISCOVERIES. 


Aerostats  first  used— by  Mongolfier — Fr.  «  .  a^  d.  1783 

Arabic  figures  introduced  into  Europe,        «  •  •  .981 

Achromatic  lenses  put  in  use — by  DoUand— £iy.,        .            •  1758 

Barometer  invented — by  Torricelli — Ital.^             •            •            .  1643 

America  discovered; — ^by  Columbus — Genooy              ...  1492 

Cannons  first  known  in  Europe — Fr,^        ....  1340 
Coffee  first  introduced  into  Europe,              .            .            .            .1641 

Copernicus'  system  published — Polt^       ....  1530 

Integral  and  Differential  Calculus  invented — by  Leibnitz — HM,^  1680 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered — by  Bartholomew  Diaz — Portvg,^  1486 

First  circumnavigation  of  the  World — by  Magellan — Portug.j        .  1520 

Gun  powder  discovered — by  Berthold  Schvmrtz —        .            .  1331 
Compound  Microscope  invented — ^jFV.,                     .            .            .1621 

Hydrogen  gas  discovered — ^by  Cavendish — Eng,,        .            .  1775 

Electricity  discovered — by  Othon  Guerrick — JMagdeburghj          •  1667 

Oas-light  first  used — in  London,        •            «            .            .            .  1810 

Galvanism  discovered — by  Galvani — Itai^          .            .            .  1792 

First  Newspaper  established  in  France — The  Gazette  de  France,  1632 

Copperplate  engraving  invented — by  Finniguerra — Ital,^        .         .  145 1 

First  Railroad — in  England,         .....  1791 

Mariners'  compass  known  in  Europe,             •             .             .             .  1269 

First  Steam  Carriage — in  England,         .             .             .            .  1815 

Printing  invented — by  Guttemberg,             ....  1441 

Galileo's  first  Telescope — ItaL^            .            .            .     ,       .  16 10 

Planet  Uranus  discovered — ^by  Herschell — Eng.y               .             ,  1781 

Lithography  invented — by  SchenefeMer---<irenii.,          .            .  1800 
Logarithms  invented — by  Napier — Eng.        .          •            .            .1614 

Lightning  rods  invented— by  Franklin-^^^m^r.,            .           .  1770 

Newton's  first  Reflecting  Telescope, — Eng.^          .            .            .  1672 

Coal  first  used — in  England,         .           .            •            ;            *  1351 

Tobacco  introduced  into  Europe — by  T.  Nicot — ^Fr.„         •             .  1560 

Tea  first  introduced  into  Europe — HolLj          .             .             .  1601 

First  Steam  engine — by  Newcomen — Eng-j          .            .             .       -  1705 

Thermometer  invented — by  Drubbel — HolL^              .             .             .  1721 

Telegraphs  invented  and  first  applied — by  the  Abbe  Cfaappe — Fr.j  1792 

Turkies  introduced  into  England — from  America,          .           .  1525 
21 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prd^  IVb.  Fauvel-Gtouraud's  Phreno-Mpemotecbnio  fl|7Ptam 

TO 

SOBniFIG.  ARTISTIC.  AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERI^ 

(ST  jaOLATtM  yeBMPLAt>) 


17    8    3  [n?"Tbe  Jierottats  were  at  first  elevated  by  the  power 

Atyjkyme^  of  a Wsas 

9    8     1  017^  The  ^rMcfigmres  did,  in  our  calculations,  a  great 

bty  vty  Uy  Dtatty  dififcnhies Obvutb. 

17    5    8  ]![J^ Achromatic  lenses  are  seldom  used  by  amateurs  of 

ghey  Uj  fty  a Gat  unL 

16    4    3  {[7^  The  Barometer  is  an  instrument  usually  found  in 

cAe,  re,  me^  every  scientific        ....         Watch-boom 

14  9    2  \^  America  xoae  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus, 

re.  pe,  ncy  for  the  happiness  of  many  a        .       •          Euhopbaji. 

13  4    0  ^j[j^  Cannons  are  unquestionaUy  the  most  dreadful 

ryte,  re,  «e,  weapons  of        •        .        •        .        •        .        JULabs. 

16    4     1  in?*Co^e«  was  not  at  first  taken  by  people  liring  upon 

cAe,  re,  re,  public CHABmr 

15  3    0  \![J^  Copernicus*  System  was  solemnly  condemned  by 

/e,  me,  $e,  order  of  the  Pope,  in  many  a         .         .      Holt  mass 

16  8    0  [p*  The  Integral  and  differential  calculus  is  understood 

cAe,  /e,  «e,  only  by  mathematical        ....       OmEFS. 

14  8    6  \![j^The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  to  eastern  navigators  a 

^^  /^  j^  ™^^^  important  port  of        •        .        .              Repugb. 

15  2    0  [Iy*The  first  circumnavigation^  etc.,  was  the  first  step 

/e,  ncj  scy  of  mankind'towams  a  universal        .        .       Alliakcb. 

13     3     1  \j[y^ Gunpowder  would  hsve  unquestionably  been  bet- 

me,  me,  /e,  ter  than  tooth-powder,  to  shoot  a        .          MAMNarR. 

16  2     1  DI7"  The  Cmnpwnd  Mioroseape  makes  an  invisible  mite 

ge,  ne,  /e,  appear  like  a  colossal         ....         Giai«t. 

1     7.75  fSy^Hydrogen  gas  gives  an  ineomparably  better  light 

fee,  Are,  /e,  than  that  d^ined  froRi                 •        •        Cocoa  oil. 

16     6     7  ^U^ Electricity  wiH   never    fail,    in  a  good  machine, 

^Ae,  ske^  ke^  instantaneously  to         .          .         .         IssmB  a  Shoot. 

1     S     1     0  [D=^The  London  Gas  is  now-a-days  used  in  many  a 

/e,  tCy  sey  fashionable  and        ....         Fat  House. 

Ehtkrico  according  to  th«  Act  of  Confim,  ia  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  tto 
nerk*8  OAce  of  the  Dfalrict  Coort  Ibr  the  Southem  DMriet  of  New  York. 

*«*  The  republication  of  any  of  the  '*FonnnU«**  wkhoot  writteo  perminkiD  from  the  Author,  it  itatttp  t**" 
MMid;udttBjTk>ktiQftorihtenpy-t^wfletil#it^hep«rtit»lo&F^^  >^« 
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17  9  'i  in?- The  Gdvmnic  fluid  proiJuccs  always  upon  tbe  bodv 
k£  pa    ni*  a  sort  of  ^      *-  j 

16  3  2  p^The  -^Vmjpfltper,  of  France  are  nol  often  read  hv 
cke,m^,ne,  our  city  ,  ,         .  ,  .  Watchman, 

14     5     1       \D^  Copper-plait  engravings  give  the  ima;^€s  of  ihinrfl 

rf,  /*,  ti^  with  wonderful         .         ,         ...        Eeality- 

^  tJ  ^  J  Q:?"The  RaUrmdi  0/  England  are  now  alt  over  the 
*e,  pe,  <fer  world  aygtcmatically        ,         .         ,  ,  Copied* 

J  2  <3  9  ]^  Tlic  ,¥mner'^  compass  gave  to  modem  navigation 
'^^^M^^/e,  analto^other  ....       "^New.iiafk, 

1     8     15  ITT- The  Simm  carriages  of  England  are  the  beat  in  the 

^S  ^  ^  world Avowedly. 

1*41  [[>The  v7rt  of  Printing  has  repaid  many  printers 
«,r*,<&,  with  a  rich         .  ,  !^         ,      ^   I'         r^^^^^ 

1     f     1     0      \O^Gnnko's  Tthscopt  could  magnify  the  moon  onJv 
*,7«*^',  «,  a  very  few         ......         Bmnn. 

^  A  r  *  H^The  P/an«^  t/^rfl«t«  hae  heen  to  modern  science 
gne^Je^tf,  a  heaTenly         ...  ,         ,  ^         q^^^ 

J  8  0  0  [D^IrMogr^^Ay  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  produce 
/e,  fff,  ffCj  human ^         Face*. 

1   ^<    i.    *      C7*ipganVAm  are  to  mathemallrians  inexpreaaibly 

'  Adjutoht, 

^  hi  J  ^  C^^V'^'^^^ro^^are  very  seldom  surmounted  or  ac- 
«*,  fc€^  #«,  com  pan  led  with  weather         .       .        ,         ,      Cocki. 

t     6     J     2      [D- Acut^ofl'jf  ri-^e^m^  Telescope  was  not  larger  than  a 

IS 

Hamlbt, 
proportie,         .  .  .'    "'""".'"'^"tLooiz^. 

i 
DI6KIT, 

\J  ^   i      [!:7-7!^emowi«;«.j  have  often  their  merenry  frozen  by 
fc€,  Hi,  ifc,  the  bleak  wmten  of       .         .         /        /       tANjiDA- 

fl  ll   L    ^      tl^^^^'^M^  can  write  quicker  than  any 

'   jj  i.!    /       ID^The   Turkeys  first    mtrodu.ed  Viim  En^/^nrf  were 
^  n$t  te^  undoubtedly  fatter  than  a  .         \  Lea 


^  J    ^     ^  in^^o^J  ie  now-a-daya  used  in  the  lordly  pnlaco  as 
«»«,  f^t  '«,  weH  as  m  the         .         ,         .         /        ,         H 

15     6     0  \n^To5acco  has  millions  who  every  day  its  deliehtful 
ifij  je,  ^e,  properties         -  *  .  .  Eu 

i,  A  ^.  i  ^lii^^Jur^'  emccious  help  to  thoae  who  with^ 

'  jj  .?  I^  ^D-The  Stmm  Engines  now  in    mannfacturinjr  any^ 
^'  **>  '«*  thmg  superlatively         »  .  . 


Leaj«  owi* 
L3DCXVII 
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FIFTH  LESSON;' 

OK 

APPLICATION    OF   THE    SYSTEM 

TO 
UISTQEICiX  AND  SCIENTIFIC  NOM£NCLATUB£S. 


PreUmiMtry  Remarks. 

L^u>ffes  AUB  Gbntlimbm  :-^ 

1.  Im  the  application  of  the  8}'8tem  to  Ustorical  dates^  httkudes  and  longuadm* 
ilMiftict,  or  anjr  o^r  kind  of  facts  generally  which  may  be  independent  of  any 
jjw<ujtiirin  onin-— ^  matters  not,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  any  particular  lad 
he  placed  in  the  series  brfore  or  after  any  other  one.  Thus,  for  instance,  ws 
■ifht  Binemonize  a  series  of  historical  dates,  mingling  ancient  with  modem 
OAes,  and  put  together  latitudes  and  lon^tades  with  altitudes  of  monatains,  pop*- 
vtations,  dtc,  wiUioat  the  digfatest  inconvenieaoe  whatsoeTer ;  for  these  facts  ass 
imUUed  and  independent  of  the  ordinal  numbers  of  ehueifietUionf  and,  "vdienerer 
diey  are  called  for,  nothing  can  present  their  mnemotechnio  vfords  from  coniaf 
to  the  memory ;  and  as  soon  as  the  figures  are  known,  the  chronological  or 
arithmetical  position  o(  the  fact  is  naterally  ascertained  without  any  calcuk- 
tion. 

2.  Bvi  there  are  certain  kinds  of  historical,  statistical*,  and  scieniUc  faets, 
wUoh  are  hovnd  to  certain  ordinal  nutnbers,  from  which  they  ea*  not  be  vaiM 
«r  abstracted,  and  these  kinds  of  &cts  pertain  to  what  is  termed — 

NOMSNOLATVRBS. 

JMfiniHon$» 

3.  By  nomenclature^  dien,  we  will  understand,  fbr  our  particular  conrenience 
{tcs  the  word  is  variously  defined),  a  series  otfacts,  either  scientific,  statis6cal| 
or  historical,  scientifically  classified,  and  dependant  upon  a  series  of  ordinal  fitMM 
hers,  following  each  other  without  interruption,  although  the  series  of  fkcts  may 
be  interdivided  into  diverse  groups  called  classes,  families,  orders,  Sec. 

*  17  Ths  rMcter  it  vefoettsd  to  nSn  coostuit]  j  to  the  '*  priaeiflcs^  smexad  to  osch  lectara^ 
iir  tU  vidientaadiBg  of  tU  «spliMMifit  fflsttiated  to  its  jNigw. 
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HI8TOKICAL    NOMENCLATURBS. 


4.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sovereigns  of  England,  including  the  government 
or  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  Queen  Victoria,  are  fifty-six  in  ail.  These  sov- 
ereigns have  appertained  to  eleven  different  branches,  dynasties,  or  families. 
Hence,  from  these  elevjsn  dynasties,  whiph  mny  W  regarded  as  so  many  dass^tf 
and  these  56  sovereigns,  forming  likewise  56  diflferent  species,  arises  a  nomen- 
clature. 

5.  It  is  highly  important  in  the  study  of  history,  as  well  ^s  pf  the  sciences,  to 
have  the  most  ^exact  knowledge  of  things,  and  their  respective  order. 

6.  But  in  the  succession  to  the  English  throne,  there  are  sovereigns  of  dif- 
ferent names,  who  are  distinguished,  however,  by  the  same  numerical  appella- 
tion, as  Harold  H.,  Henry  H.,  Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  William  II.,  James  II., 
Charles  II.,  and  George  II. ;  it  thefei<H«  becomes  essentially  important  in  his- 
torical researches  to  ascertain  who,  among  these  namesakes,  preceded  or  suc- 
ceeded the  other ;  and  finally,  without  some  systematic  arrangement,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  their  respective  periods  of  aocesaion  to  thtf 
throne,  or  the  time  of  tleir  vacating  it. 

7.  Hence .  originated  the  necessity  of  nomenclaturing  successicms  of  roooaiclMy 
as  well  as  the  soccessive  gradations  of  plants,  minerals,  animals^  and  other  tett^ 
vnX  objects.  And  if,  by  the  aid  of  soch  a  nomenclature,  we  acquire  the  posai" 
bility  of  ascertaining  with  infallibility  that  Harold  II.  was  the  20th  king  of  Eog^. 
land,  William  II.  the  a2d,  Henry  II.  the  25th,  Edward  II.  the  30th,  Ribhard  U. 
the  32d,  James  II.  the  48th,  Charles  II.  the  47th,  and  George  II.  the  52d,  theiie 
will  then  be  no  danger  of  confounding  the  respective  chronological  poeitiaii  of* 
diatr  dififerent  reigns. 

SCIENTIFIO   NOMENCLATITRVB. 

S.  In  order  to  arrange  the  respective  posittoatM  appertaiBing  to  the  almost  in- 
AoneTable  productions  of  nature  iu  theanimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoniBy 
the  learned  in  aU  times,  from  Aristotle  to  'Cuvier,  Brogniard,  and  Jussieu^  hava 
always  yielded  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  nomenclaturing — that  is,  of  divi- 
ding all  the  beings  in  nature  into  claases,  prder^^  families,  species,  <&c. 

9.  Thus,  Jussieu's  botanical  system  is  (according  to  the  modifications  of 
Richard  DecandoUe  and  otlxers)  divided  into  14  classes,  and  L84  families,  sub- 
jected to  as  many  ordinal  numbers.  . 

10.  So  also  the  animal  kingdom,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  divided  into  4  great 
divisions,  19  classes,  and  77  orders.  Without  the  existence  of  these  nomenclap* 
tures  or  classifications,  the  sciences  of  botany  and  zoology  (not  to  mention  any 
others)  would  be  but  a  chaotic  mass  of  uncertainties,  or  rather  would  bo  no  sci- 
ences at  aU  ;  for  how  could  we  distinguish  our  path  amid  the  innumerable  ho8t9 
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fif  Bftluitl  hidindwlitiM,  cmnpiised  witlmi  the  rang*  of  these,  as  well  as  the 
•ttier  sciences,  withooft  the  assistance  of  the  eadstiiig  noraenciatures  ?  Without 
them,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  no  sciences  ;  and  this  is  evident  from  a  glance  at 
the  ages  when  nature  existed  without  the  light  of  science  :  {hen  all  was  darkness, 
«uri|dthe  loveliest  of  nature's  beings  lived  on  unseen  by  man,  or  unknown  to  him*. 

11.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be  otherwise,  as  all  the  sciences  hold  each  other 
hy  the  hand.  It  is  /hm  their  study,  that  was  originated,  and  continues  to  be 
ftodmoedf  the  material  comforts  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  even  the  torch  of 
^civilization,  which  biases  with  such  progressive  splendor  upon  the  worid. 

12.  It  follows,  then,  that  our  happiness  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  as 
Aq  study  of  the  scdonces  is  facilitated  and  simplified  in  all  respects. 

13.  Therefore,  the  existence  of  classifications,  having  the  direct  inHuenoe  of 
stapliiying  scientific  researches — the  stndy  <^  tumenclatures  becotnes  to  us  not 
only  instructive  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  essential  to  our  progressive  ad» 
vancement. 

14.  The  amateur  of  botany,  for  example,  who  possesses  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Jussieu's  classification,  will  incontestably  feel  supreme  delight,  if,  in  plucking 
a  flower  from  the  field,  he  can  immediately  ascertain  the  class,  the  division,  the 
family,  &c.,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  ordinal  number  of  its  family  in  his 
nomenclature.  And  so  also  with  the  zoologist,  the  mineralogist,  &c.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  lover  of  historical  studies  :  he  will  always  feel  a  de- 
lightfol  satisfaction,  if,  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  any  monarch  whatso^ 
ever,  he  can  tell  to  which  d3naasty  he  belonged,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  many  other  incidents  connected  with  him  and  his  reign. 

15.  I  repeat,  that,  without  the  Imowledge  of  nomenclatures,  there  can  be  no 
oon^lete  understanding  of  any  science  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  master  a  no- 
menclature, and  much  more,  several  nomenclatures,  without  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate assistance  of  the  principle  which  I  am  about  to  illustrate,  I  will  enter  at 
once  mto  the  proper  ejq^lanations. 

OBJECT    OF    NOMENCLATURES. 

16.  The  principsd  object  of  a  nomenclature  consists  in  enabling  us  to  obtain 
the  positive  knowledge  of  two  leading  things,  firom  which  are  derived  a  number 
of  other  interesting  questions.  First,  a  series  of  special  facts  being  nomeada* 
iured,  or  classified,  to  know  which  ordinal  number  corresponds  to  any  given  feet 
ia  the  senes  ;  or  a  number  being  given,  to  determine  which  ^^  corresponds  to  ic 

feinaiolb's  original  hint.  ' 

17.  In  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to  these  two  diflferent  questions  widi  posii^ 
9eit|dntyt  a*  n^w  system  of  aaMeiations  was  imperatively  vsqmsite.  It  was  agaih 
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ftfterred  for  die  nuAd  of  iJm  ilUMtrioim  Fehnlgle  to  giro  (riidi  to4&ei|»gMibai 
AIm,  fhmi  i¥hieh  this  now  prine^,  the  noot  raagmiceiit  of  fbe  system,  d^»*4» 
be  4eiived. 

18.  We  have  seen,  in  otir  introductory  diseoime  (No.  113),  ihtt  Feiny^ 
1^  hfld  composed  a  table  d  one  hundred  different  ob^eeu,  adapted  io  each  of  a 
series  of  numbers,  from  1  to  100  ;  and  that  associating  each  king  of  England 
with  the  numher  corresponding  to  the  order  of  his  sncoession,  he  makes  a  eon* 
mscfing  phrase,  by  which  he  unites  the  oh^  corresponding  to  that  nm^0r  of  ^ 
nomenclature,  with  the  homophonic  analogy  by  which  he  hts  represemied  lie 
corresponding  king,  at  least,  in  some  cases. 

19.  Thus,  for  example,  to  the  No.  4  of  his  nomenclature  table  (see  No.  118), 
he  has  associated,  as  a  corresponding  ohject^  a  lookino-olass. 

20.  For  King  Stephen,  whom  he  makes  the  fourth  king  in  his  classifieatioA, 
he  adopts  the  homophonic  analogy  stiffened;  and  with  the  date  1135  he  has 
mide  the  word  timely  (cutting  out  the  thousand  years  as  supererogatory).  Oon- 
bining,  then,  these  three  data,  he  makes  the  following  formula  :— 

No.  4  being  a  looking-glass : 

**  The  looking-glass  is  very  much  stiffened  ; 

there  is  a  watch  placed  before  the  glass ; 

this  is Umely^  A;c. 

21.  This  is  ihe  idea  upon  which  Feinaigle  attempted  the  mnemonization  of  an 
hielorical  nomenclature.  1  say  idea,  because,  as  you  will  soon  most  distinctly 
perceive,  there  was  as  yet  in  this  nomenclature  nothing  systematic,  noting 
based  upon  philosophical  reasoning,  no  principle  of  any  description,  but  a  most 
ingenious  Am^,  from  which  Paris  and  myself,  in  our  joint  inspirations,  were 
foiaUy  to  derive  the  most  potent  and  brilHant  application  for  the  whole  system. 
There  is  this  only  difference,  however,  that  Paris  never  mentions  the  name  of 
the  great  harbinger  in  this  instance,  no  more  than  in  any  other ;  while  I  fed  it  to 
be  due,  and  but  just,. to  acknowledge  that  the  ^n^  original  hint  of  tbis  grand  prin>- 
ci|^  has  also  been  given  me — unconsciously,  it  is  true,  but  given,  notwithstand- 
ing— ^by  the  illustrious  Feinai^e. 

22.  Indeed,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  over  the  objects  which  Feinai- 
gle has  given  as  corresponding  equivalents  to  &e  one  hundred  numbers  of  his 
nomenclature  table,  you  will  see  that  there  is  not  one  single  instance  in  wjileli 
the  association  of  those  objects  is  justified  upon  any  principle  of  reasoning. 

33.  Yon  win  also  perceive  ^at  his  formulas  of  &e  kings  have  no  regidar 
qtMem.  The  mnemotechnic  word  is  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  phrase,  and 
ionetimes  at  the  end,  which  occasions  a  confusion,  from  which  no  sure  remem- 
htmoe  of  the  dates  can  be  possibly  derived,  even  after  the  most  concentrated 
t^aAj  of  his  formulas.  You  will  observe,  besides,  that  his  homophonic  analo- 
i^  aire  none  the  more  systemaliG,  for  he  gives  the  same  one  to  several  kings, 
ilhtiwgwishitig  them  simj^y  by  their  numberw.    Tfam  he  says  onb  Biir  far  Henry 
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«)«M  PI9799  iluit  Ui9  ppufiple  of  *lbi3y  foi  tfea  olher  jq^Gati^iia,  appear^  m 
hiniw  ft  c<nfo8ei  dream,  but.  as  I  hare  ola^where  reiiiaxkfid«  wujueatiaii^blif 
dia  dream  of  a  maa  of  gMUus. 

94.  YoQ  wiU  soon  see  the  uBmense  diffeiwn^a  ^epistiDg  b^ween  these  «oa> 
fcsed  applkatkmf  of  Feinaifle'a,  and  tbe  ppwerful»  jdaio,  aad  pbilos^^hioal 
priiio^>Ie  which  is  derived  directly  from  this  injgexaous  Mn$.  I  have  selected, 
as  the  sab|ect  d"  our  iUustratioDS  of  ^his  iiitere«itii)f  topi<?«  the  xu)iBettela|iiie  id 
the  aorereigns  of  Englaiid. 

HOMSNCLATUEB   OP   TNB   SOVBRBieNff  Of   WBh^MB  }    OA  ^VMfMlOW   OT   T» 

#ra»fi«  w  J9ieT0|fci0ia*  iioiMPoiuiB^nMia* 

35.  Notwithstanding  what  1  may  hare  hithorto  said  npondps  topic,  as  it  may 
be  that  some  persons  may  doubt  the  neceasity  or  importance  of  learning  wystBOk- 
mtically  any  nomenalatnie  whateyer,and  partieularly  an  hu^orkal  one,  I  idU,  be- 
JiAre  cftai^uig  into  the  a^lkation  of  this  new  principle,  give,  as  baefly  as  pos- 
sible, some  of  the  leading  reasons  vihff  the  systematic  learning  of  historical 
nonenclaiurea  is  of  greater  importance  than  might  al  fimt  be  siqyosed. 

26.  The  nalions  of  tbe  world,  since  the  earliest  epochs,  hare  been  exis^iq^ 
wder  three  principal  kinds  of  goYemment,  namely,  the  repoblican,  or  democrat 
ic ;  the  monarchi<^  ofr  im{>eEiid ;  and  the  theo«mon»rohicai,  wbi^h  hOter  is  per- 
aonified  by  the.papid  government. 

27.  When  we  wish  to  acquaint  oarselves  with  the  chionelogical  erents  of  a  rt* 
pnb^^snch  as  the  Grecian  or  Roman,  wo  hare  aimply  to  leaxn  the  Aiteof  ea<di 
«^nt,  without  any  subordination  to  lateral  divisions,  or  associalians  of  any  do- 
amiption ;  thus,  the  cmly  thing  of  real  importance  t^  know  about  the  battle  dT 
Therax^ltt  is,  that  it  happened  in  the  year  400  B.  C.  That  Leonidas  and 
Xerxes  were  the  heroes  in  that  CTeni,  ia  a  fact  which  tbe-nataraj  resources  of 
4he  memory  help  us  to  remember.  \ 

28.  If  we  mneoAonize  a  discovery  which  took  plaee  in  a  repuUic,  or  the  erepo 
tisn  of  a  monoment,  a  calamity,  a  battle,  ice^  we  mention  ainqdy  the  year  m 
which  the  event  ha^^pened,  and  this  is  always  sufficient,  te  in  a  repiddio  tbe 
duration  of  time  is  not  divided  into  particular  epedw,  beiurtng  names  of  any  par- 
iieuiar  men. 

29.  But  when  wo  cesfts  to  the  evenis  appertaining  to  monarchies,  the  qnos- 
lisn  ehangee  widely,  and  becomes  mmre  complicated.  Indeed,  if  we  open  the 
reeofds  of  any  moaavclucal  hiatory,  we  see  nothing  bitt  a  series  of  hiogr^pki$$ 
of  as  many  sovereigns  as  have  reigned  over  the  nation,  and  to  whom  ^  is  re* 
lated,  difectly  or  indirectlty. 

30.  It  is  no  mote  the  haetoiy  of  the  people,  or  the  nation,  that  is  there  related, 
faot  the  Ustoiy  of  Sing  Sto-wnd^  foUowed  by  the  hiatory  of  King  SoMmd^iSOt  Ao. 
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31.  That  the  scholar  may  pretend  to  be  well  conversant  wtdi  &e  history  d'a 
^monarchy,  he  must  not  only  know  that  such  or  such  an  event,  discovery,  A^., 

happened  in  the  year  so-and-so,  but  also  that  it  was  daring  the  reign  of  such  or 
such  a  sovereign. 

32.  He  must  also  be  able  to  tell — 

1.  In  what  year  any  given  sovereign  ascended  the  throne, 
ft.  In  what  year  he  vacated  the  throne. 

3.  How  many  years  he  occupied  the  throne. 

4.  Who  was  his  predecessor. 

5.  Who  was  his  successor. 

6.  To  which  dynasty  he  appertained. 

7.  To  what  number  of  the  series  of  sovereigns  Ms  name  corresponds,  in 

the  nomenclature. 

8.  The  year  in  which  his  dynasty  ascended  the  throne. 

9.  The  year  in  which  it  vacated  it. 

10.  How  many  members  of  his  dynasty  succeeded  each  other. 

11.  And,  finally,  a  given  number  of  the  nomenclature  being  proposed,  to  tell 

what  king  corresponds  to  that  number. 

33.  Such  are  the  principal  questions,  which  the  simple  divisions  of  monarchi- 
cal histories  into  epochs  or  reigns,  have  originated ;  and  which  any  man,  who 

'  desires  to  study  radically  the  history  of  a  kingdom,  must  know,  before  he  <ian 
boast  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  every  reign ;  for  here 
the  kings  absorb  the  glory  of  the  nation  in  their  individual  biographies  (that  h, 
historians  have  made  it  so),  and  as  it  is  the  history  of  a  succession  of  reigns 
which  we  have  to  learn,  we  can  not,  in  fact,  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
events  of  each  reign,  without  learning  at  the  same  time  the  leading  ones  con- 
nected with  the  individual  to  whose  existence  or  reign  everything  is  made  sub- 

'  servient. 

34.  Now,  then,  if  we  take  only  the  events  connected  with  one  king  person- 
ally, we  see  that  they  are  eleven  at  least.     The  kings,  or  rather  sovereigns,  of 

'England,  being  56  in  number,  we  should  have  no  less  than  616  facts  to  learn  in 
'  this  single  nomenclature,  in  order  to  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  England,  or  rather,  the  history  of  the  kings  of  England  ! 

35.  Suppose  we  should  wish  to  learn,  with  the  same  degree  of  exactness  and 
perfection,  the  nomenclature  of  France,  with  her  81  sovereigns,  that  of  ^ 
Roman  emperors,  that  of  the  popes,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  &c.,  &c. :  is 

'there  any  natural  memory  that  could  expect  to  learn  such  a  series  of  facts  ?  But 
"even  admitting  this  to  be  possible,  how  long  would  it  require  for  the  most  phe- 
nomenal powers  of  natural  memory  to  accomplish  this  task  ?  And  when  it 
should  have  been  once  accomplished,  upon  what  grounds  could  the  student  be 
certain  that,  a  fact  being  asked  him  at  any  given  time  after,  he  could  always 
answer  it  without  hesitation  ?     I  leave  the  answer  to  the  candid  ajiditOT. 
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36.  Can  the  samo  HercoleMi  task  b»  accomplithed  b^  the  poirexs  of  ow 
system  ? 

Unquestionably — ^ycs ! 

37.  But  is  it  necessary,  for  example,  tkat  one  special  forsuila  should  be  made 
for  each  one  of  the  tleven  questions  connected  with  each  sorereifn  <if  an  histori- 
oal  nomenclature  ! 

No  !  for  one  single  forwnU  will  answer  for  them  all.  Aid  is  order  to  mmsUr 
Uie  616  facts  connected-^he  56  sorereigos  of  England,  for  ezsmpts— ^f^jf-jls 
formulas  only  are  necessary,  with  the  application  of  ^ur  aew  psincipts. 

38.  How,  then,  is  this  miracle  to  be  sffpeted  ? 
Ib  the  following  simple  manner : — 

■ZPLANATION  OF  THB   NOMENCLATURE  TA^BLB   NUBBBR  ONB,  OR  THB  VNnrBRSAli 

ORIOINATOR.* 

39.  Let  US  suppose  that  the  perpendicular  fgures  on  the  left  of  this  table 
represent  the  muUipliersi  and  the  horisontal  upper  ones  the  m^tipUffands  of  a 
Pythagorean  table  of  nraltipIicatioB. 

40.  But  instead  of  multiplying  one  figure  by  another,  let  us  take  the  nine  ap* 
JBCTIVES  iighi,  new,  merry,  reund,  long,  cheap,  gteat,  fatTj  and  piom^  W  eorre» 
spending  equivalents  to  the  perpendicvdar  units  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7|  8,  9,  from 
whose  respecdve  articulations,  as  ywk  peresive,  these  edfiestayes  are  derived. 

41.  Forthe  <en  horizontal  upper  figures  0,1^2,  3,  4»  5|  6,7,6,  9,iet  usadop^ 
the  SUBSTANTIVES  tound,  tie,  name,  mount,  roof,  Ufe,je^^  gmme^juroy  and  «0i;ps«, 
as  corresponding  equivalents. 

42.  We  will  then  consider  the  perpendicular  figons  i^sn  the  left  as  flitfagfiif 
figures,  and  the  horizontal  upper  ones  as  e^tamtive  figwros;  msA  lhafi»  instead 
of  multiplying  the  adjective  4  into  the  substantive  6,  for  instaace,  wA  psodaoiqf 
24,  in  the  usual  manner,  we  will  simply  qnsHify  tbe  snliUMJJsri  6  by  the  s4J«o- 
tive  4,  and  produce  46. 

43.  So  we  win  qualify  the  substantive  9  by  the  sd|eetiFe  3«  ssrf  pvpduee  39. 
And  so  will  it  be  with  the  correspondiBg  words ;  sad  fkie  nsulfs  of  this  oomfai- 
aationof  the  toor^ ,  will  be  a  fs 6^torUnw,  wioeh  witt  sfterwazd  heCMM  for  «s  sa 
equivalent  to  each  nmmier  of  a  iiomeiiclaAve  series  sf  BBadberSi  fimni  cm  to  one 
hundred,9Xidi  with  which  we  wtt  hereafter  petCnm  wMiderB,as  yen  wiU  be  eoop 
convinced  {deep  attention). 

44.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  have  a  table  ef  one  Mmdred  figures,  to  each 
of  which  we  must  associate  a  corresponding  snbstaiitive,  ia  imitatieo  of  Frinai- 
gle^s  nomenclature  table. 

45.  The  perpen^cular  row  of  figures  on  the  left  of  the  laUe  ^mtt  be  Ihusre^ 

resented,  adjectively : — 

*  See  pi^e  Lzznx.  oT '<  pffadf^^M^ 
*  22 
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1 

3 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


SM  by 
me  by 
re  hf 
U  by 
ehe  by 
^A*by 
fe  by 
fe  by 


TWHT. 

NBW. 

MBRRT. 

ROUND. 

LONG. 

OflEAP. 

GREAT. 

FAIR. 

PI0V8. 


46.  The  upper  horiaontal  row  of  figures  in  the  taUe  will  be  thus  rej^esented, 
MbatRntirely : — 

by SOUND. 


0 
} 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 


or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


ne 

re 
U 


by 

by 
by 
by 

by 

by 
^by 
fi  by 
pe    by 


TIB. 

NAMB. 

MOUNT. 

ROOF. 

LIFB. 

JEWEL. 

GAVE. 

FIRE. 

WEAPON. 


47.  Now,  then,  to  make  tfao  oorreeponding  subBtantive  of  10,  we  have  only 
one  resource,  and  it  is,  as  you  will  soon  perceive,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
kind  {tedmbled  aitefUiony 

48.  We  will  simply  qualify  the  substantive  sound  by  the  adjective  tigkt^  say- 
ing, in  the  intenrogstive  £wni— 

What  is  a  tight  sound  T  The  answer  will  be,  a  drum !  {prolonged  and  atu^ 
WMted  <i^lmae,) 

49.  I  never  doubled  b«t  that  at  this  first  result^  your  admiratioD  could  not  be 
restrained ;  for  the  philosophy,  simplicity,  and,  allow  me  the  word,  extreme  in- 
genuity of  this  nomenclatmre  table,  could  not  escape  being  at  once  appreciated 
by  every  sensible  and  iittelligent  member  of  the  class  (redoubled  applause).  But 
let  us  proceed  with  our  explanations. 

50. '^A  drum  is  then  the  emrespcMiding  substantive  to  No.  10,  because  the 
sound  produced  by  a  dnnnis  ooo^ed  within  that  martial  instrument,  and  there- 
fore is  a  tight  sound  (applause). 

51.  No.  11,  or  te,  td,  is  a  tight  tis. 

What  is  a  t^  tie  ? 

The  Gordian  tie,  of  course — ^the  tightest  of  all  ties  ever  known — since  Alex- 
ander fte  QwsA,  as  yon  remsmber,  unable  to  untie  the  knot,  was  obliged  to  cut 
it  through,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  which  had  promised  the 
kingdom  of  Asia  to  the  mortal  who  should  undo  the  Goidian  tie !  (loud  applause.) 
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<S<t'i^yiatji^  Qi  ooune ;  fbr  whan  we  wuA  !•  dteriyialc  ftModetat*  mmt  (iotyA* 
lir),  we  My  ihet  he  ift  a  veiy  %iy  BMHyWd  otU  hioi  a  Jt^fypeiaeft ;  therefava 
JttHftaM*  anat  be  onr  ti^  name  (kmghim-  amd  mfpUmm). 

dd.  No.  Idy  or  te  and  ei^y  is  a  i^p^  »mii/. 

What  ia  a  ^A/  m^a^  ? 

MmuU  Auimnh  mv  Beatoo^  which  k  vaed  aa  a  ewneteiy,  and  from  whkh 
MAa  of  theae  who  are  put  m  e?er  get  eat,  ao  tight  ia  the  me— t  (Igiyitoir  mi  m^ 
pUmse).  It  is  besides  surroonded  on  all  aadea  by  a  tighi  sloae  wilL  Yet'jf^a 
eaa  pot,  in  lieu  of  this,  any  other  mount  b^ier  known  to  3ratt,  wMcli  ia  aaed  ae 
a  cemetery.  This  ia  a  priyilege  which  the  stodent  moat  allow  faioaelf  in  any 
of  ^  Mowing  aabatanttfos,  lac  whieh  he  can  anbatitale  one  mere  fiuuliar  le 

54.  No.  14,  or  te  and  fv,  ia  a  /^  rotf. 

WiMUmti^r^ff 
,  A<<wi6(forby  ree/'weronatqnderatand  a  <faw^/iiy  <rf  any  deaeiiptien).    Now 
»/a»i&iaonr  last  dwelling,  and  ia  generally  made  ^fA««r  than  vqr  odier  Und  e( 
dwellifl^  even  mr-tight^  kit  reaeons  tee  well  known  to  need  explavalion ;  tfaeve- 
lore,  we  coold  not  aelect  a  better  substantiye  for  No.  14. 

35.  No.  15,  orltf  and  If,  IB  a  ti^  lifk 

What  ia  a  Hgkt  y^  f 

Iwi/mmmfmmf,  of  coveae  (ImgiUtr  ami  a/irfawgii). 

56.  No.  16)  orle  and  >0,  is  a  %&«>«««{. 
What  ia  a  t^kt  jewel  ? 

A  ^riie !  becanse  tbe  ladiea'  girdles  am  fSHanUy  adorned  with  golden 
bndUea,  mr  eameoa ;  and  they  are  soma timoa  worn  so  t^My  by  yom^  ladie# 
ambitiona  of  showing  a  wasp-like  waiat,  that  tkitj  often  bvat  asnnder  (ImmI 
tmtgkier)  that  ia,  I  mean,  the  girHee^  not  te  Imkes  (preienged  iMgdlar  tmSef^ 
ptause). 

57.  No.  17,  or  f«  and  gke^  ia  a  Hgki  gmme. 
Whatia&%iUgnmsf 

Wkiet.  This  k  an  expression  genwallynaed  by  whttt-ptoyoWi  and  eignMee^ 
I  am  tM,  that  wkist,  being  a  tdemtifm  gnme,  mast  net  be  pii^  too  loeselp. 
Then,  aa  ynn  aee,  n  boMar  onksianthFe  oooM  nat  ka«i  been  Awid  Inr  No.  17. 

58.  No.  18,  or  te  wadfo,  is  a  Hg^fire. 
YI\M\M9kHgUfire? 

An  oe«%ef  oanaie,  and  I  Onnk  dm  woid  enawa  ao  nalnndlly  h«ra,  imt  it  neofc 
no  explanation.  A  ateve  imibt»  OfoaHy  aa  wall,  have  been  taken^  but  we  witt 
adqit  the  OTen  {apflmue), 

59.  No.  18,  or  ^  and/ia,  k  n  tigil  i 
What  k  a  tiglu  tMpen  / 
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The  Trofan  hone}  il  was  used  by  ^w  Oreeki*  m  «  wiojiiii,  ifaule  Irf  its  mid 
diey  oonqoered  Troy.  And  we  may  easily  form  an  ides  ^  die  perfed  tightness 
•f  that  singalat  weapon,  wken  w«  iJiink  that  **  squadrons  of  sddiefs  were  ocmh- 
•aalad  wiihai  its  bdlow  boaom,  aad  tliat  it  was  oartied  wiAin  the  walk  of  Troy 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  whole  popiilatkni,  witiiovs  ever  beiag  sttspe<«ed  of  eon* 
taining  the  Grecian  troops."  M^her^  ooald  we,  thvn,  ind  •  %tor  weapon  than 
the  iamous  Trojan  horse  ?  (laughter  wid  cfplause,) 

60.  NJDeteoB  being  omj,  we  have  bow  to  fbrtn  oor  substantive  fer  twenty. 
Twenty  being  fonaod  of  2  or  ne,  and  0  or  i«,  we  are  simply  to  ^aal^  tbe^«d^ 
amative  sound  by  the  ad^eetive  new,  saying — 

No.  20^  or  n»  and  je ,  is  a  jmis  somnd, 
.  What  is  s  nets  «o«fi<i  f 

■  The  ktgl»f  (he  one  most  geneiafly  knows  aniong  the  newest  inatrmients  (tiB« 
derstanding  always  by  sounds  the  instrument  producing  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  substantives  of  column  0,  or  ssani^. 

61 .  The  student  will  continue  in  the  same  manner  until  he  rsachss  Ne.  3d. 

62.  Twen^^'nine  beiag  over,  to  obtain  the  snbstaBtive  for  thirty,  he  wiM  siniply 
^Itff  the  substantive  seund  by  the  ad|eotive  merrf^  and  Uien  dM  eiA>staRtivei 
Cif»  name,  momUf  &c.,  prooeeding  in  the  same  mamer  until  he  reaches  one  Auhn' 
ired^  which  completes  the  taUe. 

63.  But  as  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  coiresponding  snbetantives  migbt  not  at 
first  intelligibly  strike  the  student,  and  as  it  is  important  that  this  taUe  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  known,  I  will  ndd,  at  random,  to  each  snccessive 
number,  a  few  words  of  explanation,  after  whi^  we  will  piooeed  to  our  intended 
illustrations. 

64.  For  mem  l»r,or  21, 1  hare  taken  giurter^  tko  nenvest  of  all  ties  ev«r  faiv^t- 
«d  by  maa»  since  it  was  eaused  by  the  wmdtrm  inveHaon  ef  steeUngs  {kmgkief^^ 
%  thteg  i»k»ow»  to  the  aacioBls. 

64.  For  fMas.neiM,  or  22,  Deg^isfrmtffps. 

As  being  the  most  known  of  all  modem  neologisms. 

66.  For  new  mount,  or  23,  Mount  Jendh. 

A  mountain  1 ,600  feet  high,  which  suddenly  sjurang  fnm  the  nidst  of  a  vast 
jjim  w  M««ico»  m  1768,  and  wae&cst  deeeobadk  by  iioBaMit. 

67.  F«f  nm  ms/,  or  S4»  Nsm  YoeA  e»^kamge. 

Jm  bek^g  the  kieaw  m^  Amaii aa,  ef  pobito  winemjnH  <tf  a  temariHMe  eh«^ 


68.  For  new  hfe,  or  25,  a  wedding. 

ImUmm^vmmritymi  rmnMninrii;  syen  this  snistOMiistf,  twHoriasly  in  W 
Mr  of  the  old  bechahts  fansent  ?  {imd  kmgktef  and  t^fimnse.) 

69.  For  new  jewel,  or  26,  gM  pencil. 

A  new  souroe  of  expense  to  hunhaads^  lidmrs^and  lovofs  {kn^hter), einoe  the 
[  of  the  lemds  by  Morgan. 
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70.  T^  new  game^  ot  27^  howling. 

Tk«  yteoaUing  ganie  of  tbe  day,  as  may  ke  sooa  by  tke  bua4r#d  stgns  (Hrowdr 
in^  the  etreeto  of  your  city. 

71 .  For  newfirtj  or  28,  hydrogen  gas. 
Too  plain  to  Bood  any  oomment. 

72.  For  new  weapon,  or  29,  Cof^»  batterf. 

The  latest  specimen  of  human  ingenmip  m  ihe  refined  art  of  dsstioyiaf  ooe't 
foHow-beings  {lamghter). 

73.  For  m«rr|r  xounil,  or  80,  fiddU. 

Is  there  a  merrier  iostriunent  mider  the  heayens  ?  {qiflamse.) 

74.  For  merry  ft'e,  or  31,  garland. 

**  And  tressing  gariands  of  flowers,  linked  with  ivy-stems,  the  diyads  or  nymphs 
of  ^e  woods,"  says  a  myth<^ogist,  <*  in  their  fiu  of  gayety  sjid  sporty  H$d  wiA 
ihem  dm  ,^^rfid  Silenus,  while  in^mated"  (jq^pl^use). 

75.  For  merry  name,  or  32,  sporU 
Comments  altogether  unnecessary. 

76.  For  merry  mount,  or  33,  Mount  Ida. 

As  (tiering  the  merriest  orographic  recollections  in  the  annals  of  classieal 
history  (t^plmmse). 

77.  For  merry  roof,  or  34,  baU-room. 
Does  this  require  explanation  ?  {applause.) 

78.  For  merry  life,  or  35,  the  stage. 

A  valued  friend  of  mine,  and  of  whose  kind  regard  I  feel  truly  proud — the  iUos- 
triotts  Henrt  Placidb,  one  of  tho  noblest  hearts  and  most  gentlemanly  charactevi 
(hat  ever  adorned  and  dignified  the  stage  (loud  <i^lause) — thus  defined  it  to  me  : 
^  The  merriest  of  a  duU  life,  and  the  dullest  of  a  morry  one^ — alluding  to  ib% 
radical  diflerence  existing  between  the  actor's  couHsse  life  behind  the  scenes, 
and  his  borrowed  liveliness  before  the  public  (loud  and  prolonged  oj^mise). 

79.  For  merry  jewd,  or  36,  nediaee. 

Any  young  lady  may  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  this  definition  {applause). 

80.  For  merry  game,  or  37,  billiards. 

I  have  been  told  by  an  acquaintance,  a  proficient  in  all  sorts  of  games — for  I 
humbly  acknowledge  my  profound  ignorance  on  these  topics  {iemghter) — thnl 
bffliards  is  the  merriest  as  well  as  the  *'  noblest"  of  all  human  pastimes. 

81.  For  merry  Jire,  or  38^  bonfire. 
Needing  no  comment  (applause). 

82.  For  merry  weapon,  or  39,  Congreve  rockoL 

The  rocket  is  the  most  sportive  of  all  fireworks ;  hence  a  rocket-weapon  mosl 
be  the  merriest  one  used  by  man-destroyers  {kud  applmuse). 

83.  For  round  sound,  or  40,  tabor. 

The  tabor  is  a  flat  round  instrument,  like  the  tt^of  aiirtNii,  withrhiging  pieces 
d*  brass  within  the  dxde ;  and  it  is  by  turning  round  Jf^  thomb  upon  the  edges 
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of  the  sheepskin  which  coyers  the  circle,  th«t  the  tremuloas  agitation  Sf  the  brasa 
pieces,  and  the  sounds  are  produced.  Could  a  better  word  be  found  finr  round 
sound  ?  {(B^lause.) 

84.  For  round  iie^  or  41,  cravat. 
Needing  no  explanation  {applause). 

85.  For  round  name,  or  42,  ball. 

On  this,  comment  is  soperfluous  (applause), 

86.  For  round  tnounty  or  43,  Mount  Vesuvitts. 

The  appearance  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  from  several  positions,  is  exactly  like  a 
liemisphere  placed  upon  a  widely  sloping  base  (applause). 

87.  For  round  roof,  or  44,  cupola. 
Needs  no  comment  (applause). 

88.  For  round  Hfcy  or  45,  obesity. 

Is  there  anything  more  like  a  Uoing  haU  than  an  extraragantly  fat  individoal  ? 
{JlaughUr.) 

89.  For  round  jewel,  or  A^,  pocket  watch. 
Comment  superfluous. 

90.  For  round  game,  or  47,  roulette. 

A  play  the  chances  of  which  are  cast  by  the  turning  of  a  wheel. 

91.  For  round  fire,  or  4S,  Jlrework. 
Explanation  is  unnecessary. 

92.  For  round  weapon,  or  49,  shield. 

Oblong  and  triangular  shields  were  sometimes  used  by  the  Ancients  ;  but  the 
found  ones  were  more  in  use  than  any  other,  therefore,  &c.  (laughter). 

93.  For  long  sound,  or  50,  thunder 

Is  there  any  necessity  of  comment  upon  this  substantive  ?  (loud  applause.) 

94.  For  lor^  tie,  or  51,  chain. 
Needing  no  comment  either. 

95.  For  long  name,  or  52,  Phreno-Mnemoteehny. 

Does  this  one  require  farther  explanation  ?  (laughter  and  applause.) 

96.  For  long  mount,  or  53,  Mt.  Teneriffe. 

i  "  It  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  seas,  like  a  gigantic  needle,  to  the  altitude  of 
12,358  feet  T — A  traveller  (applause). 

97.  For  long  roof,  or  54,  a  steeple  (applause). 
I  take  your  own  comment. 

98.  For  long  life,  or  55,  eternity. 
That  is,  "  spiritual  life,"  (applause). 
M.  F<nr  long  Jewel,  or  56,  spyglass. 

That  is  to  say,  those  used  at  the  <^ra,  of  course,  more  as  tL  jewel,  than  a  sci" 
sntific  instrument  (laughter  and  applause). 
100.  For  kmg  game,  er  57,  chess-plmy. 
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Wbo  doM  not  know  tbat  garnet  at  this  play  hare  tometimes,  in  clieaa-cUbt, 
hated  for  weeka  and  even  months  ?  {e^ppiause.) 

lOU  For  long  fire,  or  58,  flam$. 

Of  course  tlua  needa  no  comment 

103.  For  kmg  toetqxm,  or  59,  arr&w. 

I  might  haYe  adopted  spear,  bnt  the  arrow  reaches  farther  than  the  spear,  and 
being  of  a  long  alender  shape,  is  perhaps  better. 

103.  For  ehecp  sound,  m  60,  whistle. 

The  instnunent  of  dame  Nature,  and  the  stops  being  the  lips  and  tongoe,  the 
only  one  we  ean  pl|y  upon  without  expense  (laughter  and  applausey 

104.  For  cheap  tie,  or  61,  promise. 

That  is  to  say,  when  it  is  made  without  the  intention  of  being  fulfilled,  {loud 
tfpiause). 

105.  F<Nr  cheap  name,  or  62,  gift, 

A  gift  costs  nothing — to  the  one  receiving  it — thus  gift  is  a  very  cheap  name^ 
^hmghter). 

IM.  Fat  dkeap  wtoant,  or  69,  Mt.  Parnassus. 

Ask  the  minority  of  those  called  poets  and  authors,  who  court  the  land-lord 
of  Parnassus,  whether  considering  the  products  of  their  literary  rubbish,  this  oor- 
responding  substantiye  is  not  the  prc^r  one  {laud  laughter  and  applause). 

107.  For  cheap  rocf,  or  64,  log^abin. 

Not  sUch  log-oabins  as  that  of  the  noble  hero  of  North  Bend,  {interruptive  Ap> 
plause, — the  Democratic  members  hush  with  might  and  mainf-^the  Whigs  redoubto 
their  applause, — this  sportive  scene  continues  some  minutes,)  or  that  of  the  hero  of 
the  Hermitage,  (the  noise  redoubles  here — the  Democratic  members  giving  loud 
appHause,  and  the  Whigs  hushing  in  their  turt^ — some  minutes  elapse  before  the  unp- 
versal  mirth  is  over,)  but  such  ones  as  are  built  at  no  expense  in  the  glorious  for^ 
eats  of  the  far  West. 

IM.  For  dkeap  life,  or  65,  charity. 

Needing,  I  think,  no  explanation  {applause). 

108.  For  cheap  jewei,  or  6Q,  knit-purse. 

Peihaps  you  would  {nreler  apm  {lamghtor),  yet  as  a  purse  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  jewel  by  the  ladies,  when  embroidered,  adorned,  dtc,  we  will  fancy  an 
ampiy  purse,  which  will  gire  the  idea  of  cheapness  with  tolerable  exactness, 
QemghUr). 

110.  For  dUip  gome,  or  67,  cheekert. 

Checker-players  notify  Bnke  bets  upon  this  game,  and  therofor'e  it  can  nol 

111.  For  cheap  fire,  or  68,  straw  fire. 

112.  For  cheap  weapon,  or  Q9,  pen-^oitfe^ 

A  school  weapon,  which,  in  Connoctieiit,  ean  be  bonght  for  two  pennies, 
{lamghiar). 
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113.  For  great  smmi^  ot  70.  eanwm€d$* 

You  will  see  that  in  all  the  subsequent  8td)staiitiTes  of  this  decade,  ^  idUn 
9i  grandeur  is  more  or  less  successfully  attached. 

114.  For  great  tie,  or  71,  oath. 

For  any  honest  m«i  who  respects  himself,  and  reeopdass  the  pfeflmee  of 
Deity  in  the  phenomena  of  the  human  consoienoe,  there  caa  be  bo  gremUr  He,  I 
think,  than  that  of  an  oath,  taken  either  ^^^rmoZ/y  or  inciientallf  (ofplame). 

115.  For  great  name,  or  72,  America, 

Explanatory  remarks  would  be  here  8iq>ererogatory  (imtd  appiatney 

116.  For  great  mount,  or  73,  Bunker  HiU  (loud  and  long  ^pplause)^, 
Your  own  comments  are  sufficient. 

117.  For  great  roof,  or  74,  Roman  eofitol. 

The  most  majestic  spot,  considering  the  events  connected  with  it,  Ail  «Tet 
figured  in  the  history  of  man  {c^pplause). 

118.  For  great  Ijfi,  or  75,  conquest. 

That  is  to  say,  the  conqueror^s  career ;  such  as  that  of  Napoleon,  for  tnm* 
jAe,  whom  I  beg  you,  by  the  way,  not  to  confound  with  the  con^Mmded  ^  Vilm- 
lon,"  as  Bjrron  calls  him  in  his  Don  Juan  {laughter  4md  apfhuse). 

119.  For  great  jewel,  or  76,  crown. 

As  great  a  jewel  as  it  is  fragile  and  ''  tbwny"  {applause). 

120.  For  great  game,  or  77,  lottery. 

Great  in  this  sense,  that  is  patroniied  by  many  gmrnrnfmts.  a^  its  eycta- 
IKMU  are  generally  on  the  greatest  scale. 

121.  For  great  f  re,  or  78,  conflagration. 
Needing  no  comment  {i^ause), 

.    122.  For  great  weapon,  or  79,  Paischan  gun. 

.  This  is  certainly  the  grandest  of  weapons,  both  in  tfpoaranee  and  of  set. 

123.  For  fair  sound,  or  80,  piano. 

You  will  perceire  better  than  I  can  ezplaia  it,  that  the  difiefSnoe  between 
each  substantive  of  this  decade,  and  those  of  the  preceding  one,  is  about  ul  the 
same  ratio,  as  that  between  the  meanings  attached  to  the  words  greatness  sad 
fidmess,  and  if  eaT^nonade  is  a  great  sound,  the  piano-forte  with  its  oapar- 
alleled  cannonades  of  sweet  harmony  is  certainly  the  fairest  of  existing  inaira* 
ments  {loud  4q>plause). 

124.  Tor  fair  tie,  or  61,  friendship. 

Does  this  one  require  explanation  ?  {applmse.) 

125.  Tor  frttr  name,  or  82,  Emperor, 

Perhaps  I  should  have  adopted  wisdom  or  virtue  (applause),  but  this  oae  beiof 
already  stereotyped,  we  will  cling  to  it  (or  the  present  {laughter). 

126.  Tor  fair  mount,  or  83,  Chimhoraso. 
I  think  this  hardly  requires  eiq>lanation. 

127.  Tor  fair  roof,  or  84,  Faneuil  Hall. 
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Whftl  kixtft  rpof  can  there  be  cm  earth,  than  tkat  fipom  beneath  whlc^  qnnng 
into  exislenee  that  Liberty,  which  is  destined  in  a  future,  not  very  remote,  to 
8|»ead  her  benefiee&t  wings  fron  pole  to  pole  over  all  the  meridians  of  the  globe ! 
{deafeming  t^^pkmse.) 

128.  Fcffmr  liff,  or  85,  profeHOf^^ 

This  definition  may  have  been  the  resnit  of  feeling — ^but  I  assure  you  thai 
were  you  in  my  poeitien  {laud  applause)^  and  swimming  aa  I  now  do,  amid  tbo 
Aoeds  <tf  your  kind  ajqprobation  (renewed  applause)^  you  would  think,  with  mi, 
that  this  is  a  fmr  iifo  indeed  (laughtet),  that  of  being,  as  everybody  says,  • 
*'  successful''  "  professor"  (preiamged  hilariiy). 

129.  Fotfairjew^  or  86,  diamond* 

130.  For/air  game,  ot  87 f  fencing, 

Thengh  the  word  game  is  noipieciady  connected  with/mct}^,  yet  this  gjm^ 
nasticHuavtal  eacercise,  being  one  "  that  two  can  |day  al,''  aaswers  very  well 
here  for  fair  game  {applause). 

131.  Fqh  fair  fire,  or  88,  Davy's  safely  lamp. 

I  do  not  think  that  hfire  or  light,  which  has  been  suck  a  Uessing  to  the  milling 
populations,  carries  a  better  idea  with  it  than  that  ot fairness  {applattse), 

132»  For  fair  weapon,  or  89,  sward. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  sword  is  the  fairest  of  all  warlike  weapons.  Ajqr 
marital  member  of  the  class  can  decide  upon  this  {laud  laughter). 

133.  For  pious  sound,  or  90,  organ. 
This  needs  no  explanation  (approbation). 

134.  Foi  pious  tie,  or  91,  communion. 

This  being  the  tie  that  binds  men  to  the  church  needs  no  haitka  eacplanatkmi 
{approbation), 

135.  For  pious  name,  or  92,  gospel  {approbation). 

136.  Fox  piqus  mount,  or  93,  Mt.  Sinai  {(i^iiprobation). 

137.  For  pious  roof,  or  94,  temple  {approbation). 

138.  For  piefus  life,  or  95,  priesthood  {approbation). 

139.  F<»r  pious  jewel,  ot  96,  Agnus  Dei. 

In  catholic  convents  on  nunneries,  the  nuns  are  not  allowed  to  wear  jewels  of 
any  description,  except  the  image  of  a  lamb,  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  the  lamb 
ef  God,  caUed  an  Agnus  Dei.  Thus  we  may  say  that  an  agnus  Dei  is  a  pious 
Jewel  (applause). 

140*  F<Mf  pious  getm,  or  97,  di^e. 

Here  an  explanation  becomes  still  more  necessary,  for,  who  can  at  first  con- 
Mtve  that  any  game,  and  p«zticularly  the  game  of  dice  (!)  can  be  defined  as  a 
** pious"  game!  (generaJl  laughter,)  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  appropriate. 
You  remember  that  when  our  Savior  had  been  treacherously  abandoned  by  Ju- 
daa,  the  apostles  assembled  to  choose  one  worthy  to  fill  the  place  occupied  by 
ths  traitor.  ,  Unable  to  agree  on  a  choice  between  two  candidates,  they  decided 
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**  to  cast  lots,"  and  leave  the  decision,  not  to  the  pagan  god  chance,  for  how  conU 
the  apostles  think  (hat  chance  could  hare  anything  to  do  in  this  holy  decision — 
but  undoubtedly  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whom  they  all  trusted,  and  to  whose  im* 
nediate  interference  we  see  that  they  referred  all  their  deeds  and  thoughts. 

They  cast  the  lots — they  fell  in  favor  of  Matthias.  Now,  two  things  are  to 
be  observed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  ancients  used  to  cast  lots  more  particu* 
larly  with  dice,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  means  used  in  thk 
instance  by  the  apostles.  Besides,  I  have  seen  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Rome, 
m  picture  representing  this  scene,  in  which  all  the  apostles  are  anxiously  look* 
ing  upon  a  table,  where  are  three  dice  which  one  of  them  has  just  thrown.  In 
the  second  place,  if  the  dice  were  played  hj  the  holy  aposdes  themselves,  under 
such  circumstances,  directly  superintended,  no  doubt,  by^  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  we 
ttst  most  happily  audiorized  to  say  here  (since  we  can  not  avoid  it),  Pi9us  gams 
*^^and  dice  T  {thundering  applause — laughter,  and  a  few  pereepUMe  hiushings,) 

141.  Fox  pious  f  re,  or  98,  holocaust. 
That  is  to  say,  the  fire  of  the  sacrifices. 

142.  Finpi&us  weapon,  or  99,  excommunication. 

Could  there  possibly  be  a  happier  definition  ?  {loud  applause.) 

143.  And,  finally,  for  the  No.  one  hundred,  the  homophonic  analogy  a  hand 
red. 

That  is  to  say,  a  bloody  hand !  {repeated  and  loud  applause,) 

(The  supreme  ingenuity  of  the  principle  of  this  table,  and  the  happy  adaptation  of  each  defint- 
tkm,haTiBg  been  at  once  understood  by  the  audience,  erery  eye  in  the  room  sparkled  with  a  lustre 
of  gayety  and  satisiaction.  After  a  few  moments  of  recess,  the  lecturer  experimented  upon  the 
fower  of  the  associations,  by  caUing  sucoessiTely  the  different  numbers  of  the  vMe,  the  corro- 
qponding  substantiTOS  of  which  were  instantaneously  answered  by  the  large  majority  of  the  dass^ 
amid  the  most  enthusiastic  applause ;  and  the  lecture  was  thus  resumed)  : — 

144.  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  you  would  all 
be  sensible  of  the  mnemotechnic  beauty  of  this  adaptation  of  the  principles. 
Yet,  allow  me  to  say,  that  whatever  you  may  have  thus  far  seen,  will  seem  to 
you  as  nothing,  when  compared  to  what  remains  to  be  seen  of  the  power,  ele- 
gance, ingenuity,  and  philosophy,  of  the  system.  You  will  soon  see  what  an 
immense  advantage  I  have  derived  from  the  principle  upon  which  this  nomencla^ 
ture  table  is  based.  But  for  the  qualities  just  enumerated  above,  which  remain 
to  be  witnessed,  I  must  refer  you  to  our  next  and  last  lesson — the  ''glowing^ 
application  of  the  system  to  **  the  universal  elements  of  astronomy^  {loud  ap- 
plause), 

145.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  illustrations.  What  a  difference  between  liie 
principle  upon  which  this  table  is  based,  and  the  arhitrary  agglomeration  of  Fei- 
naigle,  in  his  nomenclature  table ! 

146.  Yet,  as  I  am  rich  enough  in  my  own  funds — my  single  discovery  of  the 
bans  and  principles  upon  which  my  astronomical  nomenchiture  is  founded— 
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being  in  itself,  as  yon  wiQ  see,  worth  all  the  other  treasureB  of  the  83r8tem ;  and 
above  all,  '<  justice  and  fairness''  being  the  motto  by  which  I  shall  always  be 
foided,  I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  the  idea  of  this  mtiltipl3ring  or  rather  qual* 
ifying  substantives  by  adjectives  was  first  suggested  by  the  iUustrious  Aim^  Paris, 
to  whose  memory  I  pri^MMe,  consequently,  that  yon  grant  three  broadsidee  of 
your  warmest  apj^use.  {This  proposition  wot  foUowed  by  three  rounds  of  fini- 
Itersal  and  most  hearty  cheers  from  the  audience.) 

147.  Before  proceeding  any  further,  we  must  assemble,  in  a  synthetic  taUe, 
file  numbers  of  this  nomenclature  table  of  ours,  and  the  substantives  correspond- 
ing to  each  number. 
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0 — Sound. 

1— Tie. 

% — Name. 

3-^Mount. 

4— Roof. 

5— Life. 

6— JeweL 

7 — Game. 

8— Fire. 

9 — ^Weiqpon. 
10 — Drum. 
11 — GordiaaTie. 
12 — Stingiaeas. 
13— Mt.  Auburn. 
14_Tomb. 
1  &— Imprisonment. 
16_Girdle. 
17— WWst. 
18 — Oven. 
19 — ^Trojan  Horse. 
20— Bugle. 
21— Garter. 
22 — ^Daguerreot3rpe. 
23— Mt.  Jorullo. 
24— N.  Y.  Exchange 
25— Wedding. 
26— Gold  Pencil. 
27 — Bowling. 
28 — Hydrogen  Gas. 
29 — Golfs  Battery. 
30— Fiddle. 
31 — Grarland. 
32— Sport. 
33_Mt.  Ida. 


34 — Ball-room. 

35— Stage. 

36 — ^Necklace. 

37— Billiards. 

38 — Bonfire. 

39 — Congreve  Rocket. 

40— Tabor. 

41— Cravat. 

42— Ball. 

43— -Mt.  Vesuvius. 

44 — Cupola. 

45— Obesity. 

4e_Pocket-Watch. 

47_Roulette. 

48 — Fire-works. 

49_Shield. 

50— Thunder. 

51— Chain. 

52 — ^Phreno-Mnem. 

53 — Mt.  Teneriffe. 

54 — Steeple. 

55— Eternity. 

56— Spyglass. 

57 — Chess-play. 

58 — Flame. 

59 — Arrow. 

60— Whisde. 

61 — ^Promise. 

62— Gift. 

63 — Mt.  Parnassus. 

64 — Log-cabin. 

65— Charity. 

66 — ^Knit  Purse. 

100 — A  Hand-red. 


67 — Checkers. 

68— Straw-fire. 

69 — ^Penkmle. 

70 — Cannonade. 

71— Oath. 

72 — America. 

73— Bunker  HilL 

74 — ^Roman  CajHtol. 

75 — Conquest. 

76— Crown, 

77 — Lottery. 

78 — Cooflagradon. 

79 — Paixhan  Gun. 

80 — ^Piano. 

81 — ^Friendship. 

82 — ^Emperor. 

83 — Chimborazo. 

84— Faneuil  Hall. 

85— Professorship. 

86 — ^Diamond. 

87 — Fencing. 

88 — Davy's  Safety  Lamp 

89— Sword. 

90 — Organ. 

91 — Communion. 

92^ — Gospel. 

93— Mt.  Sinai. 

94— Temj^e. 

95— Priesthood. 

96— Agnus  Dei. 

97 — Dice. 

98 — Holocaust. 

99 — ^Excommunicadon. 
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148.  ]]3^  Tbe  only  thing  which  70U  will  hare  to  leam^  in  order  to  remember 
ior  erer  the  corresponding  substantives  of  each  namber,  is,  as  yon  perceive,  the 
-TBN  woItl^caBd  mibsttmlivegf  wmA  the  nisib  adjeeiive  multipUere. 

149.  Let  Q8  now  cene  to  another  iUustraiiam  of  a  new  subject,  with  which  we 
mnst  be  well  acquainted  before  entering  into  the  practical  applieation  of  ttas 
ibet&tifnl  table. 

BXPLANATION    OF    THE    HOUOPUONIC    ANALOOIB0    FOR    THE    SOyEAEIOrNS    OP 

ENGLAND.* 

150.  It  has  been  customary,  since  the  origin  of  monarchies,  to  distinguish 
monarohs,  not  only  by  nomenclatural  numbers^  in  the  series  of  the  d^jnoasties,  bol 
also  to  mark  with  particular  numiers,  like  sheep  let  loose  in  the  fields  (laughter)^ 
every  erne  of  those  who  happened  to  have  the  same  giv«n  nanie.  Thus  there 
ire  Edwards  No.  I., No.  II.,  No,  III.,  No.  IV.,  Na.V.,  and  No.  VI. ;  Richards 
No.  I.,  No.  II.,  No.  III.,  dtc, 

151.  But  there  are  also  kings  and  queens,  as  may  be  seen  in  p«ge  xc<,  where 
they  are  all  united  under  one  head,  who  may  be  called  sovereigns  vnthaut  komo' 
nymes.  In  each  of  these,  as  you  perceive,  I  have  adopted  a  homophonic  analogy^ 
wliich  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  king's  name  is  mentioned* 
For  instance,  who  could  not,  at  once,  remember  a  tall  wolf  for  Ethelwojlf  {hui 
laughter) ;  ^head  wind  for  Edwin  {applause  and  laughter')  ;  a  lazy  beast  for  Eliz- 
abeth (tempestuous  laughter) ;  or  victory  for  Victoria  ? 

152.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  have  been  preparing  rays  elf  a  caii  from 
Windsor,  in  my  intended  tour  to  England,  as  the  "  lovely  Victoria '  may  lake  this 
homophonic  analogy  as  an  omen,  in  case  of  a  transatlantic  skirmish  wiih  us  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  But  I  "guess"  (laughter)  if  she  should  ever  try  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle,  she  will  experience,  as  her  predecessors  have  done  before, 
that  homophonic  words  are  not  apocalypto-prophetic  ones  {loud  imighier). 

153.  If  this  transformation  of  the  single^named  sovereigns  into  homophonic 
analogies  was  a  practicable  thing,  it  was  not  also  so  with  regard  to  the  kings  of 
similar  names  marked  with  numbers.  We  have  alrciady  seen  Umt  Feinaigle  had 
found  no  other  resource  than  that  of  placing  the  numbera  thonis elves  at  the  end 
of  his  homophonic  word.  But  this  was  a  radical  imperfoclion,  which  could  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  philosophy  of  our  principles.  A  more  phildsophical  principle 
was  requisite ;  it  was  necessary,  imperatively  necessary,  that  a  key  should  exist 
by  which  a  different  name  might  be  formed  for  each  of  the  kings  of  the  same 
name,  without  the  possibility  of  confounding  one  with  another ;  and  such  is 
t(he  key  yielded  by  the  system  in  this  instance.  Yon  will  see  how  beautiful* 
how  exceedingly  ingenious,  it  will  appear  to  you  (deep  attention). , 

*  See '<  principles,"  pages  xo.  tad  so. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION   OF   SOVEREIGNS   JtAVlNO  A   SIMILAR    NAVE. 

154.  If  you  take  a  glanco  at  the  top  of  pa^a  xc.  of  ^'pAmaf^^*"  jmi  vii 
see  that  the  kings  of  England  (excloeive  of  the  aiagle-Baned  ones)  hare  had  only 
$en  difftreni  naves  to  distiiigiiish  85  of  them. 

155.  These  names  are,  as  yon  see  by  the  diagram,  Edward^  Richturd^  Hmtrp, 
WiUiamf  GeargBj  Charles^  JamM,  HarM^  Etkelredf  and  Edmund. 

Of  Edirards  there  were 6 

«    Richards    «        " 3 

«    Henries      «         « $ 

«   WOlkms    "        « 4 

"    Georges     «*        « 4 

"    Charleses  «        « 2 

^   Jameses     "        " .2 

"    Harolds      «•        « g 

**    Ethelreds   "        " 2 

"    Edimmds    "        " 2 

156.  If  we  agree  to  take  for  each  of  these  names  the  most  prominent  syUM» 
by  which  we  may  be  able  without  any  hesitation  to  recognise  the  name  to  whicli 
it  appertains,  we  will  have,  as  the  same  diagram  shows,  the  following  represen- 
tative syllables : — 

AR    for edwARd. 

CHTl** riCHard. 

RE      "       .        .        .        •        •        .        .        .        hbnRY. 

WE      "  .  .  .       , WILLIAM. 

GE      " GEoroe. 

LA      ** charLEs. 

ME     '* jaMEs. 

HERO  HAROLD. 

RED  •' ethelRED. 

ODMO  EDMUnd. 

157.  Now,  then,  as  you  will  see  at  the  lower  part  of  the  same  page,  if,  instead 
of  speaking  of  the  kings  by  the  name  of  bdwARd,  or  AR,  for  instance,  as — 

AR  I,      or  .        • ••^f 

AR  IF,    or  ftw,      . 

AR  III,  or <*»«. 

AR  IV,   or  /««r, 

AR  V,     or fi^t   . 

AR  VI,  or  *w, 

we  formally  renounce  the  idea  of  calling  their  distinctwe  numbers  by  their  aritb- 

BMtwa]  names,  and  si^-^ 
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Xn-u,    for Siwwdl., 

AR-M»    for  Edwndll.t 

AR-me,  for £dwixd  III., 

AR-f^    for  Edward  lY^ 

AR.&,     for Edward  v., 

AR-dU,  for  Edwaid  YL, 

it  i»  ^Yideiil  that  by  conibiiinig  the  e^nioalM^  sflMU  widt  the  Sitimttiv€  n»mb$r 
ef  each  hoaKmyniic  king,  we  will  be  able  to  form  dieliiicl  wofda,  which,  &oii|^ 
hariog  the  same  raHad  inidal  ajllalde,  will  be,  nelwMietandiag,  perfoctljr  die- 
liact  firom  each  other. 

158.  Thus,  for  example— 

AR-/«  will  gire  us  the  word AR/. 

AR^         *4        «        «! AR-wa. 

AR-M         «        «        « AR-my. 

AR-re  «        «        m AR-rw. 

AR-?«  (a  city  of  France)  AR-fe. 

AR.tf^        M        «        •• j^Rdl. 

159.  Will  there  thus  be  any  possibility  of  mistaking  one  king's  name  for  an- 
other ?  Is  not  this  application  as  simple  and  philosophical  as  it  is  beautiful  and 
ingenious  ?  {impetuous  burst  of  applause,)  Is  it  not  almost  incomprehensible 
that  Feinaigle  should  have  approached  so  near  to  it,  without  having  even  sus- 
pected it  ? 

160.  Now,  then,  it  remains  for  us  to  exemplify  the  general  application  of  the 
various  principles,  thus  far  illustrated,  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England.  You  will  find,  on  page  xci.,  the  remainder  of  the  homonymie  words 
for  each  king :  peruse  them  all  attentively,  so  that  you  may  ham  them,  in  order 
diat  you  may  be  able  to  distinguish  and  translate  them  easily  and  readily,  when 
we  reach  the  formulas  in  which  they  are  imbodied. 

ILLUSTRATION   OF   THB    PORMULAS    POR   TH8   KINGS   OP   XNOLAND. 

161.  If  you  now  refer  to  page  lxxxviii.,  you  will  see  that  each  king  is 
adapted  to  the  number  to  which  he  corresponds  in  the  series.  A  great  degree 
of  obscuriQr  remaining  still  in  the  history  of  England,  as  regards  the  first  Saxon 
kings,  it  may  be  that  this  nomenclature  may  not  exactly  correspond  in  every  par- 
ticular to  some  other  existing  ones.  But  what  I  can  aay  in  its  behalf  is,  that 
among  all  English  nomenclatures,  this  one  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  a 
great  name  (the  illustrious  Guizot),  and  having  also  been  adopted  by  Aim6  Paris, 
I  have  given  it  a  preference,  based  upon  too  solid  a  foundation  for  me  to  repent 
of  my  partiality ;  and,  upon  the  same  groimds,  I  recommend  it  to  the  student. 
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16^  Y<MI  see  that  I  bare  placed  all  the  first  8axon  kings  in  a  single  group, 
which  I  call  dynasty  No.  1.  This  I  have  done  for  the  sake  of  conrenience  and 
simplificatioii,  for  I  know  well  that  the  Saxons  had  no  regular  dynastic  filiatioa 
in  their  svcoession  4o  the  throne  ;  but  as  they  were  to  be  placed  in  a  special 
^groop,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular  d3masties  of  the  series,  it  was  as 
well  and  sisaple  to  call  it  xSixq  first  dynasty. 

163.  The  Z^ohmA  kings  have  a  different  •rignt  lirom  the  Saxons,  aftd  therdiMf 
they  form  with  ptopoety  the  second  group  or  dynasty, 

164.  Twa  Saxon  kings  haTing  superseded  theae«  thus  foming  a  third  group 
or  dynasty^  I  have  denominated  them  new  Saxon  kings,  to  dktiiigikbh  them  fraoi 
the  first  Saxon  kings,  whom  I  have  called,  consequently,  the  old  Saxons. 

165.  deamess  and  symmetrical  order  being  an  important  requisite  in  nrae- 
inotechnio  apf^cations,  these  distinctions  were  necessary  to  a  certain  extent. 
Yet  those  who  may  not  like  them,  may  perfectly  well  modify  anything  to  suit 
iheir  own  views. 

166.  You  perceive  that  the  last  ttoo  of  the  figures  appended  to  each  king  are 
separated  fnmi  the  others  by  a  dash.  These  two  figures  indicate,  as  a  note  be- 
low the  page  tells  you,  the  number  of  years  that  each  sovereign  occupied  the 
throne. 

167.  The  figures  remaining  on  the  left  of  the  dash,  indicate  the  year  in  which 
each  sovereign  ascended  the  throne, 

SXCSPTIONAL   BULBS. 

168.  You  perceive  that  all  the  kings  of  the^r^f  djmasty  (save  one,  the  15th) 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  years  before  one  thousand,  and  have  their  dates  of  ac« 
cession  expressed  by  only  three  figures ;  while  all  the  following  kings,  from  the 
15th  to  the  56th,  have  their  dates  of  accession  expressed  hj  four  figures  (see  the 
nomenclature  table). 

169.  You  perceive,  also,  that  the  figures  on  the  right  side  of  the  dash,  repre- 
senting the  number  of  years  each  king  occupied  the  throne,  are  sometimes  Wn- 
gle,  sometimes  double,  and  sometimes  preceded  by  a  zero,  which,  according  to 
one  of  our  rules,  is  there  for  mere  convenience,  as  you  are  aware. 

170.  This  indicates  to  you  at  once  that  in  some  of  our  formulas  for  the  kings, 
there  are  more  articulations  than  in  others.  From  this  irregularity,  confusion 
might  then  arise  in  the  decomposition  of  the  ronemotechnic  word  ;  there  might 
be  some  difilculty,  for  example,  in  ascertaining  whether  Harold  II.  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  1065,  and  occupied  it  only  1  year,  or  whether  his  acces^ 
sion  took  place  in  the  year  106,  and  lasted  51  years. 

171.  You  perceive,  finally,  that,  from  No.  15  to  56,  there  are  42  sovereigns 
whose  dates  begin  with  the  fatally  repeated  articulation  1  or  te.  If,  then,  we 
were  to  make  so  many  words  beginning  with  the  articulation  te^  you  see  dial  we 
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^•iM  nn  tbe  cbftote  of  faUi^g  imo  so  great  a  repetition  of  Ae  nnse  sound  to ' 
the  ear,  tlutt  it  might  cause  ns  some  hesitation  every  now  and  then.     Bat  siqh 
poao  ihat  foUowif^  here  the  nde  laid  down  (vide  Xisc  II.  No.   63)  in  regard  to 
saered  chroiK>fegy»  wo  shoold  say : — 

179.  I][j^  Whenever,  in  the  composition  of  a  mnemotechnic  word  for  a  king 
fcekmging  to  the  years  one  thousand^  we  find  that  it  suits  our  ccmvoniencey  we 

m&  take  any  articulation  firom  2  to  9  to  begin  the  u)ord  with, who  couM 

ineget,  in  decomposing  the  wnd^  that  a  King  of  England  could  not  bavo  occupied 
Ibe  duKMM  in  ^  year  3,  3,  4,  or  5  thousand,  ^c,  and  any  articulation  above 
e»s,  by  which  a  formula  might  hegim^  would  always  signify  1 1 

We  will  then  admit  the  above  as  an  optional  rule. 

173.  Now  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  alluded  to  above,  and  which  might 
oocur  from  the  irregularity  in  the  number  of  articulations  in  the  formulas,  we  will 
saiy,  and  adopt  as  a  rule,  that, 

174.  Ux*  Whenever  we  find  only^w*  artieulalums  in  aformida,or  oviljfour, 
we  will  take  the  first  three  articulations  ibr  the  year  ef  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  remaining  figures  or  figure  will  signify  the  number  t^  years  the  monarch 
»  question  eceufied  the  throne, 

175.  yXs"  '^^^  single  fact  that  a  formula  contains  no  more  than  five  articula" 
turns  will  be  an  iniallible  indication  that  the  king,  to  whom  it  belongs,  ^[>pertaiae 
to  the  FIRST  DTMASTT^  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  a  Saxon  King.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, etmful  conAi  whioh  are  the  words  used  for  Ethbi^bald  or  the  3d  king, 
must  be  thus  decomposed  :  857 — 3,  i.  e.  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  857, 
•eei^Md  it  3  years,  and  belongs,  of  necessi^,  to  ihd  first  djrnasQr,  muco  there  ie 
«o  fignipe  or  figures  remaining  to  give  any  indication.  This  is  important  to  bo 
remembered.  The  15th  king  forms  an  exception  to  this  general  rule — but  yois 
will  see  that  his  word  containing  more  than  5  articulations,  he  will  come  undet 
the  following  rule,  by  which  he  can  not  be  mistaken. 

176.  JJj^  Whenever  a  formula  contains  more  than^t>0  articulatioBs,  ib^  first 
'fimrtafm  bo  fnl  dtfwn  for  the  date  <^ accession  to  the  throne — ihelast  articula- 
liia  for  the  dpnemy,  and  the  figures  remaining  between  the  last  and  the  first  fouf , 
win  unhesitatingly  indicate  the  number  of  years  he  occupied  the  throne. 

•  177.  Thus,  for  example,  itSMtirsioii  of  money,  which  is  the  word  for  Haroi.9  I., 
ct  die  17th  kwg>  omst  be  decomposed  as  follows :  1036,3,2,  the^^//mr  figures, 
or  1036,  are  for  the  date  of  his  accession ;  the  last  figure,  or  2,  signifies  that  he 
belongs  to  the  second  dynasty ,  and  the  remaining  one,  3,  means  that  he  occupioi 
the  throne  three  years.     I  think  that  nothing  can  be  plainer  ((^ause). 

178.  The  word  for  Canute  thb  Grxat,  or  the  16ch  king  is  toasting  in  a  hat 
pan,  must  be  thus  decomposed :  1017,19,2 ;  ihe  first  four  figures  or  1017  indl- 
cate  the  date  of  accession  ;  the  last  cr  2,  indicate  that  he  belonged  to  the  second 
dynasty,  and  as  the  two  figures  19  romaia,  that  he  occuj[Ned  the  throne  19  yearn 
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tf  instead  of  Ae  figure  I,  ihe  trtlcidsfion  hsd  l^eMi  n  s0tr%H  'wwdd  1 
course,  only  9  years. 

179.  Now,  as  there  are  fvo  dfimcies,  the  l<Mi  fAd  the  llA,  wUeh  Me  «f^ 
fvessed  by  two  figures,  we  will  make  s  ^>ecial  nde  for  Iheia  and  say, 

180.  )Jj-^  Whenever  a  nmemotechnic  word  coniaina  e^Al  articulations^  or 
more,  it  win  immediately  signify,  that  theltng  to  whom  that  appevtaiM,  belaaifa 
imquestionably  to  the  10th  or  tibe  11th  dynasty,  and  that  the  hat  two  %Qi«s,  ia 
Ais  case,  belong  to  the  denondnatioa  of  the  dynasty ;  the  two  nesti  onss  indieatt 
the  number  of  years  the  king  occupied  the  throne ;  while  the  9omt  vemafaiiBig 
articulatioiis  on  the  left  hand  will  be  Ae  date  of  his  accession.  Thus,  for  «»» 
smple,  the  words,  dodge  off  a  fighter  siio-vnse,  or  168814010,  whish  beloogs  to 
William  III.  or  the  49th  king,  must  be  decomposed  as  follows :  1088,14,0;]0; 
10  signifying  that  he  belongs  to  the  10th  dynasty ;  1888  signifying  that  hs  aa» 
oended  the  throne  in  that  year ;  and  14  that  he  occupied  the  thNMse  14  yoSM^ 
which  makes  the  isohued  0  an  initial  articulation  for  the  word  side-vjke^  ftr  ii# 
one  could  suppose  that  William  III.  did  reign  140  years. 

181.  As  an  illustration  of  the  case  in  which  the  imtial  artieiilatiaa  I  ot  mm 
thousand  may  be  changed  into  any  other  figure  for  conTenienee,  I  will  give  mm 
example,  namely  :  homeless  hoy  on  a  muggy  eve,  or  8509,  37,  8,  belongs  to  the 
formula  for  Henry  YIII  ;  the  last  figure,  or  8,  being  for  the  dynasty ;  37  foir 
the  length  of  his  reign ;  it  is  evident  that  the  3,  beginning  ^  date,  con  sigaify 
but  1,  for  how  cocdd  Henrt  YIII.  have  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  8508 ! 
Finally, 

182.  )Q3"  Whenerer  a  nnemotechnic  word  begins  with  a  aero,  the  BMt  figins 
is  the  first  which  is  to  be  reckoned,  and  the  sero  is  mdl,  acowding  to  tha  nrit 
'of  No.   71,  Second  lecture. 

STNTBBTIC   TABLE   OF   THE   PORKtrLAS. 

163.  Let  us  now  take  each  king,  f^m  Egbert  down  to  Victoria,  in  A«far  a^ 
menclatured  order,  and  make  with  the  figures  corresponding  to  each  out,  a  lamm- 
fAumic  word, 

1^4*  JtjT  Induding  at  the  end  of  each  word,  the  corresponding  attimlaiimi  sr 
figure  which  designates  kacb  dtkastt— excepting  the  first  dynas^  as  wsf  hmm 
already  prescribed. 
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«<W»<»»»»^WW»«»i 


»*wMWMyM> 


Ethelwolf.. 
Ethdbald. . 
EthdbrH , , 
Ethelrvd  I, 


Dynasty  JTo.  1. 
OLD  8AXON  KINGS. 

«aatrgiyHbear,.» 80D— 38, 

<iiTall-^oIf. 838—19. 

*BTttlK»ftUI 867^-08; 

<aTall-ibear 860-^. 


^JAIfretlLhe  Great. 

7    ~ 

S 


.aChTMif  IIall-«Md.....  813— S8. 
EdwM  tlic  Ancknt .  .a  D wf arfrmeient. , .«»,  900—35, 

AUi«hua .a  Tftll-«tMidM4 935—15. 

fldmondL,... an  Odd^oaotto 940-06. 

10!  Faired. allVMidMifmm 919-00. 

nlKdwin aHMMKwUMi 966—04. 

13  I  Edgard  the  Ptici^c.  .an  0«Uhgwua&  p*0UI».  969^-^8. 

13  i:iiwaTd  the  MaftiT.a  P witf  ■■■■tyr 916-^. 

14  Kihclffrdir ,aIUd-kM« 979—37. 

161  EdiflM  II.  Iiomidc.OM  — iij 1018-01. 


.a  Heavy  mnf  woA  tip. 
•an  Avfia  dtmb. 
.a  rtcumt-tottcA. 

.a  AMoy  dOPi  MMHiipi* 

OpeiUy  and  AoHy . 
,H(e6reiP  Sogf. 

,PMra«asanr* 

iS^  Mao  in  a  Awry. 

^PtSpiMttoii^- 

,a  ln|r  and  My  Aaro. 

OdioMi  and  mhMmm  i 


Dynathf  Ab.  2. 
DANISH  KINGS, 

161  CteoCa  the  Great.... OvMiA'VMwe lOlV— 19..r<MfttiurinnMfan. 

17| Harold  I a Hew-«rMght y 1088-^03.. JMimMNtnTflwiMy. 

18|Haidicaniite aHwA-eiMoe 1009-Ot..D<f9iiiv  AcjMteiiiV. 

oci»3»'jtia        '■'" 

Dymtty  Ifo.  3, 

NSW  SAXON  KINOS« 

..1041-«4.. 


19{Edw*daieOQiifcawr4|] 
SOiHaroldn al 


"»Me4e<c>^ 


Dynoity  Jfo.  i. 
NORMAN   KINGS. 


91 1  WnPoi  I.  Hm  OoaqVA 
13iwm>mII.]Ufar...a 
33{Hcnr7l.B6an^ek....a 
MiSteyhm.* n 


•  .1068-^  •  •  IflMy  iBd  aM  fMlry. 
,.  1083^13.  .«aM^/y4i«  a  ima  Anrf. 
..  1 100-36.  •  iv0te  of  aoMf  lyre 
. .  1196— 19. .  flSfoirt  aiiols^RMr. 


R^oOodoo**** 


Dynoiiy  JVo,  5. 

HftnrrtT.. ,«  Hoin .^..llM— 36..8!0Ofy  AMilfr  ina  AMMfy 

HIch'dGQwdcLion.a  mnrt  u/ i:<rMi(i 1189— 10..Stotir  40Wy  ftool'^f't. 

JohfiH  '  "  —        —       ^ 


^4ine>^ f  199^17.  .mSfonr  lay  AmNr 

alkmdyjMbto 


Hpntrtn... aRhriH* 1916—66. 

Ed  vDrif!.... .....*. an  Art.  _ I9rz»^36, 

Edwnrd  U an  A»tin^ 1307-^60. 


i^W 


37 
88 

39 
30 

31   _  ,    __      

33  Bic|LiirdII„«.. a  Chum l3ffHtt..m  7VBntiadk*^iiai»]fiS. 


..  IToodm 9wi«l  aaMMill. 
». .  AoKf  mitffe  flMiiy  or  law. 
.  .Dgnonfacal  a  apw. 
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aa0l  nFTO  LBSSOM^ 


Dymmty  Jfo.  $• 
LAKCASTKR  BR4]9€». 

33{  Henry  TV «.aRMur 139^— 13.,I>iiiNpy5o|ffirom4iaMgc. 

34  HeDrjV ;...aR«U I AlU-lO., Tired ni^ of f9$, 

36; Henry  VI «..Rleb. ,.  1432^-98.. tn  Austere num or  t^ndffifJtw. 

I.  .        qpOiaOoOco       « 

Dynasty  Jfo.  7. 
rORK  BRANCH. 

aStSawvdlT oiAntvw 1460—^3. . CJtoryi  on  the  tnm^H  wimg, 

37  Edward  V^ AxU 1483-00.. an  Oiia and  roiuAmtMic 

SSlRkbardlll aOuunn 1 483-02.  .Dry  and  ytoayfyMMinnf. 


Dynasty  JW.  8. 
TUDOR  BRANCH. 


9»|  Henry  Vn Riek \4S5-'U,.Dryfaamrotif. 

40  Henry  vm aReaT. 1509-^.. flMMtae  toy  on  a aNvorm. 

41 J  Edward  VI ....Arcto 1646— 07. ,  Ctoip  of  a  raywf/^. 

4t(Mary Merrtaoia 1653-06.. a  DtO/^/amc, and «tttywi/Sr. 

4a{Eliazbetb aljuyHMiMt 1568— 44..  DtiU  Iowa  rarta<ei0. 


Dynasty  J^o.  9. 
STUART  BRANCH. 


James  I.*«.^..^.^,.a  Meadow 1602— 2S..^<ea<Aotennet0iiM^. 

Charles  I t^A 1625— S3. .  l/rcAta  a  teui  Imp. 

Cromwtit a  Crowned  ▼tll«la....l648--12..£n;V>yer  of  a;tt  nap. 

Charles  II lian* idOO— 25..a  I>aMy,foyoiiff,andwaolytey. 


44 
46 
40 
47 
dBjJaoMeU aMlM 1686-03..  a  JUsV'ii/o'feMqi. 

'■■      '  o.»:»jOf         ■■ "* 

Dynasty  J^o.  10. 
NASSAU  ORANCIE  BRANCH. 

4»twmiamni unum jmsS—H,. to  Dodgt  of  tLftthkraidewtm, 

""Anna Anmvmrr ITOd— IS..I0  Tote  the  soiMrfaT  the  nstaf. 


SI 


Dyuuty  J^o.  It^. 
BRUNSWICK  HANOYRR  MtA^CH. 

ftljGai^isI... Oeode.. 1714— l3..aDoctor  at  theffnuof  dratft. 

OtlGeoiiBB  II Gin 1727— 3$..i2«gam;iigftom€aiffrid.deM. 

60}  George  III Ctom 1760— 60.  .fdaeotton  of  MfPt  daid. 

64|Geoi»alV aJriu7....« 1820— IO..Xltp<neif  rtahn. 

86  William  IV.. ..Wlw ISdO-OI.. Stiff  mueketM, 

M  VktodaL. Vlctoijr.,^..^ 1837—    .^FapKnf. 
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VORKULA8.  357 

2d,    illustration  of  thb  formulas. 

180.  We  hare  «66fi  tltst  the  prineipIeB  first  laid  down  by  Feinaigle  in  the 
amemoDiBalioii  of  nomendatures,  consi&ted  in  representing  the  number  of  a  no- 
vieBcl^iire  taMe  by  a  eorresponding  equivalenty  and  then,  instead  of  associating 
the  faei,  and  the  mnemotechnic  wordy  with  the  nomenclatnre  number,  he  associ- 
ated both  the  fact  and  v>ord  with  the  cerrt^ndmg  eqvi^alemi. 

18d.  B«it  we  have  seen  also  how  clnmsily  and  bnnglingly  he  operated  npom 
this  magnificent  idea  (see  No.  116,  introduction).  Let  us  now  see  what  power 
^an  be  derived  from  this  principle. 

187.  The  preceding  table  has  shown  us  plainly  that,  in  the  case  of  an  histori- 
cal nomenclature,  we  have  three  distinct  things  to  mnemonize  or  recollect,  wit^ 
Ike  Qomencktural  number,  namely : — 

Ist.  The  corresponding  equivalent  of  the  No, 

2d.  The  name  of  the  king,  or  komophcnie  analogy . 

3d.  The  mnemotecknie  word, 

188.  The  formula  by  which  we  will  mnemonize  these  three  4opiee  wffl  eoB# 
sist  in  a  phrase  composed  of  two  members  or  parts. 

189.  The  first  member,  or  part,  will  always  be  ended  with  the  kamophonic 
rnMiUgy. 

190.  The  second  member,  or  part,  will  contain,  as  usual,  the  mmmoiaeknk 
word, 

191.  Jj^  Whenever  the  student  may  wish  to  recollect  the  following  ereote 
respecting  each  king,  namely  : — 

Who  was  king  No.  so-and-so  ? 

In  what  year  did  lie  ascend  the  throne  ! 

Who  was  his  predecessor  ? 

Who  was  his  successor  ? 

In  what  year  did  he  die  t 

How  many  years  did  he  occupy  the  throne  ? 

To  what  dynasty,  or  branch,  did  he  belong  T 
he  will  simply  call  to  mind  the  corresponding  substantive  of  the  number,  and  no 
sooner  will  he  have  pronomiced  that  substantive,  than  the  homophonie  association 
aad  tiie  mnemotechnic  word,  through  the  connecting  phrase  (after  once  being 
learned,  of  course),  will  flash  upon  the  mind,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  chrono- 
logical formulas. 

IM.  Lei  US  exemplify  this  assertion  by  a  fow  specimens  ;  and  please  follow 
tow  my  iUnstratione  upon  page  xen.of  principles. 

193.  Suppose  we  wish  to  know  who  was  the  third  king  of  England. 

We  ihvu  say :  No.  3,  or  articulation  ME,  gives  mount  ;  and  then  the  formtila 
comes  thus  to  the  mind : — 

A  MOiniT%ithoiit  trees  may  be  comptred  t»       .       .         a  AiH  UUd  (Ethkx3au>). 
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iAMeb»e]MiidMferfehtli«tMUior«i  m^yirf  cMift  (9^01). 

Thai  k,  wKndf&i,  tiie  tkroM  In  867,  md  ocenpied  H  three  years. 

Is  aot  tids  iof eaioiijB,  Mii^9,  A»d  bet«tiU  7  (2oiM^ 

194.  If  JOQ  wiab  to  luiov  who  was  the  11th  king^  you  coBtmoe  tfats  :-«- 
No.  11  is  iighi-tie^  which  gires  Ae  Goriiau  tie.     And  who  <90tt)d  pgsnowie» 

this  word,  sfter  having  learned  the  Ibmiiilay  without  remembmiig  that, 

Tbe  GMtMAir  na  itooa  inn  as  u  olittlBate  A«til.it!te4  (Eonnir), 

tUl  Alexmaer,  by  catting  it,  mcr<wnpttt#d  Um        •»»  iMttiia  Aiirrv(0fi6M), 
or,  ascended  the  throne  in  966,  and  occupied  it  4  years. 

(Loud  and  prolonged  n^pplouse^ 

195.  Is  it  the  16th  king  yon  would  call  for  ?  you  say  : — 

No.  16  is  a  tight-jetoel,  which  gives  a  girdle.     When  comes  to  the  mind —    . 

A  aoLDLm  is  the  only  dress  worn  by  the  AiHcan  in  his  srsftf  coMt  (Cjjnnm  TjaGaaftv), 
tboogh  we,  in  his  sitnation,  should  think  we  were  toasting  in  a  hot  pan  (1017-19-S)  s 
that  is,  asosnded  tlie  throne  in  1017,  occupied  it  19  years,  and  belonged  to  the  SddynastjL 

{Loud  applause. "^ 

196.  Is  it,  finally,  the  49th  king  ?    You  say  in  the  same  manner,  No.  49  is 

&mmd  weapon^  which  glares  skisld.     Then  again  rushes  to  the  ndnd — 

•• 

The  WBMXLD  is  not  worn  by  warriors  to  satisfy  a  mere  tphim  (Wiluak  III.)^ 

tat  to  enable  them  to  dod^  off  a  JighUr  tUnoUt  (\9S»-\Ar4i\0)  \ 

that  is,  aaeended  the  throne  in  1688,  occupied  it  14  years,  and  belongs  to  the  lOihdynase^ 

{I^md  appUtuke.) 


HOW  TO  ran>  OUT  tab  othkr  dates  by  each  formula. 

197.  You  see  how  simple,  how  easy  it  will  be  to  recaQ  these  two  Isading 
facts,  when  the  corresponding  substantive  of  the  table,  and  the  bomophoDic  aaai- 
ogy  of  the  king  in  question,  are  known.  Now,  you  will  ask,  how  are  we  lo  ol^ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  the  remaining  facts  ? 

Who  preceded  the  king  upon  the  throne  ? 
Who  succeeded  him  1 
In  what  year  did  he  die  ? 
Which  complete  eeven  questions* 

198.  A  single  example  will  abundantly  suffice  to  illustrate  these  TsriMi  im^ 
quiries. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  40th  kmg  is  the  one  we  have  called  for* 
No.  40  is  round  sound  which  gives  tabor,  which  eonducta  us  to  the  hoaony- 
mic  word  Rs^or  Henrt  VIII.,  and  then  to  the  mnemoteohaic  wards :  hemthest 
hay  on  a.  muggy  m>e,  or  3609,  37,  8.  According  to  these  figures,  and  our  pre* 
ceding  rules,  we  see  that  Hbnry  VIIl.  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1509, 
occupied  it  37  years,  and  belonged  to  the  8th  dynasty. 

Very  well  (hilarity).  ^ 
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TO  mrB  •or  vmm  mmmsL  mmm&  bt  sac«  romMVLA. 

199*  Now  tbMiy  if  Hfiif  RT  YIIL  was  tlie  40th  kiog  of  England,  his  f»edece9> 
Mr  iMiiig  unavoidably  tfae  39th  (laughter),  if  we  wish  to  know  who  was  bis  prs* 
decssser,  we  simply  call  for  39,  saykf^:  No.  89  or  meny  we^^M  gives  Con- 
#ftBVB  E«ossT,  whidi  eondvpto  as  to  die  hwo«)i'i«o  Rick,  or  Hbii&t  VIL— 
1km  Hsmr  Yf  L  wm  tke  prmkjwswi  of  Hbmev  YIU.  «peii  iIm  (hmie.  If  the 
predeceseor  of  Hswav  VIIL  was  No.  99^  kis  saecessst,  ef  oonxae,  was  No.  4U 
CtMktg  ikem  open  that  No.,  we  wHk  mef— 

No.  4i  is  rmmi  tk^  whieh  gives  oravat,  whick  conducts  to  the  homonjrmia 
AReA,  or  EdwK^id  YI.  Then  Ebward  YI.  succeeded  Hbnrt  YIIL  upon  tba 
Ikione ;  «nd  as  the  mMmoCechnic  words  for  Edward  YI  are— cImd  of  a  tagm^ 
yW,  or  7546,  7,  8,  and  the  year  of  the  accession  of  the  successor  of  Hrjirv 
YIIL  to  the  throne  being  the  same  date  as  that  of  his  (Hemry  YIIL)  deathi  it 
Mom  tiMt  Hnrxv  YUL  died  m  tke  year  1546. 

200.  Such  is  the  simplicity  with  which  you  can  resolve,  for  all  the  other  kings^ 
llwj>gwii/>rtficiJMrf^MSti«isconooming  each  one.  As  to  the  principle  iqion  wUek 
Ihe  Ihre  o^r  qaostioos,  mentioned  in  our  iatvodnclory  remarho,  oooeeming  the 
Ajpns^es,  can  be  rasoived,  I  will  speak  of  ii  more  at  large  in  ay  "  h^sk  of  tko 
principles  f  as  they  are  of  no  romnantous  importanee,  I  wiU  conclude  upon  thi9 
topic,  by  indicating,  in  a  sin|^  emunple— as  it  requkes  no  mom-^ 

901.  JXJ'  How  tke  m)emts  concerning  any  given  king,  wi^uml  mmmmg  his  t^ 
msmnlmtwrei  nmnfar,  may  be  reached  without  any  dtffi<mky. 

The  stn^ni  is  supposed,  of  ooarse»  to  be  peiloctly  mnator  of  his  fofwlas.    • 

202.  Thus,  for  examjde,  if  a  person  asks  who  was  tko  predeceasor  or  the  ohop 
oossor  of  King  Stbphbh  !  how  many  years  did  Stefikdm  •eet^  ihe  ihrm^  t  or 
in  wkai  year  did  he  die  f — 

You  will  first  recall  Stephen's  /bsumymtc  aneHogyy  which  is  stiff^itm.  Yen 
will  no  sooner  have  ptononneod  tke  words  stiginn^  than  the  c&rresp&nding  ra5- 
•isnripi  Nnw  Yorjc  sxohanoc  will  come  to  your  mi^ !  New  YcMrk  oJEchangt 
tsing  HMD  roef,  or  24,  as  soon  an  yon  have  ^  emmmdature  mamber^  you  ca% 
pinmdL  in  th«  same  manner  as  exemplified  above,  and  all  tke  <|negtions  will  bo 
naswered  without  the  stigfatest  hesitation  {lemd  ^pfiemse). 

909.  Yon  see,  by  this  single  oxpianation,  that  the  mnemonisation  ^hist^nfe4 
mmemeimiwres  is  not  so  flitilo  as  it  mi^^t  appear  at  first  view.  And  the  aamm 
frimeifih  being  the  one  need  in  tke  mnemooiaaiio&  of  all  nomendatutes  (wiik 
some  slight  modifications,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  my  **  heek  of  Ao  princip 
ples'T*  you  see  what  an  immeme  amount  of  useful  information,  otherwise  im- 
ctttquerMe^  you  will  be  able  to  master  by  applying  tke  prineifk,  as  I  have 
iOustnted  it,  to  any  other  nomenclatnro  or  nomenclatures  you  may  desire  to 
team. 
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INSUFFICIENCY    OF   ONE    SINGLE   NOMENCLATURE   TABLE. 


204.  Bm  kere  ma  apparentlj  insurmottatable  diffical^  will  »e«m  to  ibmw  itf 
Mlf  in  the  way,  between  your  intiniions  and  tlie  t^liemiiim. 

It  will  Qiidoobtedly  strike  yon,  that,  if  we  were,  to  nmeBMHiize  any  Mhir  no- 
menelature,  whether  historical  c^  scientific,  upon  the  same  nonenclatare  table— 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  corresponding  substantives — e&t^usum  would  unavoidaUjr 
issQlt  in  the  analyzaUon  of  the  fomulas.  For  it  seems,  at  first,  more  thin  piob- 
lA>le  that  the  same  initial  or  motire  substantiye  could  not  conduct  to  two  difl^renl 
komonymic  analogies,  to  two  difierent  maemotechnic  words«  or  four  differenl 
ideas. 

And  this  is  true  to  the  letter  ! 

My  answer  is  based  upon  a  practical  experiment,  whioh  preyed  a  complete 
Mure! 

805.  What,  then,  would  be  ^e  result,  if  we  were  to  moemoaize  upon  the  samt 
i9hlet  not  only  oim,  but  fifteen  or  twenty  nomenclatures,  historical  and  scientific  I 
*  But,"  you  will  ask,  **  is  it,  then,  so  difficult  to  form  another  table  based  upott 
Ae  same  principle,  with  new  substantives,  and  qualifying  at^eetives  f^ 

206.  Before  answering  directly  to  this  question,  I  will  simply  remai^,  thalf 
after  a  pracrtice  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  publication  <^  at  least  a  doien 
editions  of  his  work  on  his  system,  Aim^  Paris  was  not  able  to  produce  a  secoad 
table,  and  that  the  nomeBcIatures  of  botany,  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  France, 
MMBain  to  this  day  mnemonised  upon  the  same  nomenclature  table. 

He  proposes,  in  his  work,  as  a  substitute  for  this  deficiency,  one  or  two  pto* 
cesses  for  constructing  new  tables,  but  as  unavailable  as  they  are  oomphcateA 
iOlid  difficult. 

207.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  having  tried,  mjrself,  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
iMrm  another  taUe  upon  ih»  same  princijde  as  ours,  with  new  adjectives  and 
substantives,  I  have  found  it  impossibie  to  find  smh  a  set  of  new  ones  as  wooU 
be  multiplied,  without,  every  now  and  then,  giving  again,  as  a  resuk,  the  san* 
substantives  already  produced  in  table  No.  1. 

208.  It  was  upon  a  full  conviction  of  this  utter  irapossiblity,  which  I  had  also 
escperienced  in  my  applications  of  the  83r8tem  to  the  French  and  Spanish  ka^* 
fuages,  that  I  boldly  ventured  to  attempt  the  sdution  of  the  proUem,  whiok  I 
will  presently  mention.  * 

SUPPLEMENTART   TABLES    OF   NOMBlfCLATURBS. 

209.  Convinced  of  the  actual  impossibility  of  formiog  new  tables  with  aew 
substantives  and  adjectives,  and  determined  not  to  use  the  soine  table  in  the  mne- 
conization  of  other  nomenclatures,  I  felt  for  a  long  time  quite  discouraged  at  the 
thought  that  this  deficiency  might  finally  give  the  Ue  to  the  philosophy  of  a  ^s- 
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CELACV0EB  TIMS  HVMaSa  TWO.  a(| 

lem  wliich  hithano  luid  mA  fUled  to  tnsw^r  amy  roquwltum  whieh  I  haA  nMule 
BpoQ  its  ptiftlnlity.  Yet,  thxmgh  discouraged  after  a  succession  of  a  hmdreil 
llUB»reiit  tfMay#,  all  equallf  fatiia»  tha  oiare  I  m^  with  <\pMipy>intBiimt;  the  nore 
Mny  hopea  seemed  to  iocieaae. 

210.  I  navar  coald  tbink,  for  a  moiBeiit,  that,  after  all  that  I  had  already  done^ 
there  was  not  soa^e  means  by  which  foiy  and  philowplUcal  tables  might  be  made^ 
and  by  which  even  the  iBgeamty  and  power  of  the  system  might  be  still  more 
brilliantly  displayed.  It  was  upon  the  elaboration  of  this  pertimuuoos  though^ 
AmX  I  one  day  hi^ppened  to  put  to  myself  the  following  qoeetion : — 

^  Would  it  not  be  a  poaaiUe  thing  to  get  out  of  this  very  same  nomenclature 
table  No.  1,  one  or  more  tables,  which  deriving,  originaUfig  from  it,  would  save 
tiM  trouble  of  recurring  to  any  other  (unginal  association  1^ 

211.  You  see,  at  once,  that  the  proposition  of  such  a  problem  was  unquestioji* 
ably,  one  of  the  boldest  kind  ;  at  least  it  will  appear  so  to  any  one  who  shall 
hare  already  peifaotly  ooderstood  the  mechanism  of  our  table  No.  1,  which, 
from  the  moment  I  had  pm  this  bold  problem,  I  called,  in  the  enthnsiaam  of  mf 
iaoreasiag  hopes — 

TMB   VXtVJUlSAL   OaiaiNATSE  ! 

212.  It  is  ua^eaa  to  aaaure  yoo  that  hundreds  of  oth«r  new  ezpenflisaiik 
npon  this  fresh  idea,  were  vainly  attempted,  during  anolhar  lapae  of  tiaae,  ao  mttk 
so,  that  I  had  neaify  given  up  all  hope ;  when  at  laat,  **gitidad  by  tho  gods,''  th» 
following  incideni  placed  me  upon  the  traok  so  hMig  mmi^  and  fought  im^  tni 
t|Km  which  I  hare  since  ran  with  such  triumphant  vnce^B^^ 

KoxBNCLATuaa*  TABLE  NunniR  TWO ;  OR  THn  naaivKD  tabu  or  paaaan 

A«JES. 

213.  It  was  on  a  cool  summer's  day — such  as  is  often  enjoyed,  in  that  aeason^ 
among  the  ravishing  valleys,  mountains,  lakes,  and  craggy  precipices,  of  die  pic- 
turesque and  poetic  Helvetia,  so  prosaically  called  "  Switzerland"  (laughter) — 
that  I  was  there  wandering  from  shade  to  shade,  £uim  grotto  to  gfoHo,  £rom  glir 
cier  to  glacier,  valley  to  valley,  and  lake  to  lake,  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
summer  tours  of  which  I  have  retained  the  delightful  recollection- 

I  had  been  conducted  by  the  guide  to  one  of  the  numerous  BAtnral  echoee, 
vidi  which  traveQers  delj|^  ao  much  to  chat,  while  reposing  froa  tfaair  clwft- 
boDng  Catigiies  among  those  precipitous  mountains. 

214.  After  addressing,  as  uaual,  a  series  of  nonsenaical  qneatiflns  {laughuf^ 
to  the  repeating  echo,  whither  I  had  been  conducted,  I  h^pened  to  ntter  thu 
following  remaidE,  but  without  attaching  the  slightest  thought  to  itr-* 

'*  Echo,  lovely  fereem^  of  these  9»f9Uri»u  seemd^y  I  bid  thoe  imwett."     ^ 
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Ank  my  echo  went  on  repeflliBg,  from  monntam  to  i 

•«PtreweU     .     .     .    fwrewell'* 

Bet  no  sooner  had  I  pronomiced  diosa  mtgictl  words,  disa,  psnsiag  st  s 
bought  which  hid  suddenly  flsshed  upon  my  mind,  aided  in  part  by  aa  impet^ 
eepdble  hist  in  one  of  Paris's  pages,  whidi  icstantfy  spaced  la  my  reoollec* 
tion,  I  mentally  made  ^m  following  inqoiry,  bnt  hesitating,  trenri>Hng,  like  the 
miner  who  hits  upon  a  glittering  lamp  of  gold,  and  fears  that,  npon  closer  inspee* 
tkm,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

215.  **  If,**  I  said,  "  Echo  will  answer  for  the  peri&nage  of  souHo  (the  suhstam* 
twe  corresponding  to  zero  in  our  taUe),  why  can  there  not  be  found,  as  well,  a 
*  personage'  for  our  substantive  tib  t" 

216.  Again,  I  had  no  sooner  adLed  this  mental  question,  than,  putting  the  fol« 
lowing  one— 

"  Personage  of  tie  ?" — 

I  answered  in  such  a  stentorian  Toice,  **  Gordiaa !  Gordian !!  the  funous  ti^ 
maker ! ! !"  that  my  guide  was  suddenly  frightened,  and  foaring  that  I  had  become 
mad,  jumped  back  with  such  precipitation,  that  one  foot  further  wocdd  have  car* 
lied  him  headlong  down  a  preci|»ce  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  upon  the  brink  of 
which  we  were  then  both  standing !  (Imd  imtgktir  midprohngod  applause,) 

217.  But  I  did  not  stop  here  :  continuing  in  the  same  manner  to  ask  new  /mt- 
99m&ge9  for  the  subsequent  substantives ^  and  finding  that  UstMy  would  immedi- 
SMly  fond^  me  with  an  apfNropriate  answer,  I  took  my  start  through  the  moon* 
liins,  /Mowed  this  tinM  by  the  guide,  who  coidd  scarcely  keep  pace  wf^  mOy 
and  inch  leas  eempr^end  what  I  meant  by  stentorizing  with  the  surrounding 
echoes — **  Eureka^  Eureka  r*  I  reached  the  inn  almost  breathless — took  my 
pen,  and  sketched  upon  the  piq>er,  in  one  strain  of  enthusiasm,  a  table  similar  in 
aH  respects  to  the  one  headed  among  the  pages  of  your  "  principles,"  "  taUe  of 
personages^"  and  for  the  understanding  of  which  I  invite  you  to  peruse  with  me 


BXPLAKATORT   NOTBi. 

which  ave  appended  to  the  saaae. 

(The  lecturer  proceeded  here  to  read,  one  by  one,  the  notes  above  mentioned,  amid  the  moat 
lively  mirth  and enthnriaetk apphMe  of  hla  appaiently  deBgfated  aadieneei  after  whkh he  thM 
yysMiedhts  ranadia)  >- 

S18.  Of  the  ingenuity,  beauty,  and  simplioity,  of  this  table,  I  will  say  noUdBf  . 
You  have  felt  it  enough,  and  suftcienily  shown  it  by  your  kind  mamfostatiens. 
Yen  will  perhaps  think  that  a  good  natural  memory,  aided  by  an  immense  read- 
ing, was  Indispettsably  necessary  for  making  such  a  table ;  and  as  I  am  too 
finthfol  an  obaerver  of  dm  rules  of  due  politeness,  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
I  ymr  mentri  hypodiesis  {kud  hngkier  sjnt  tfpUms^ 
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joniOATWM  OF  mm  mnftmawfAMr  tabus* 


tl9.  I  wffl  maipLj  proc««d  to  rvfcr  70«  to  f«»  odbar  ImMm  Jwvoiil 
MM  arigi$t0i^,  Md  wM  (^  are  beadadU  the 


'UMi^  OF  paapuiv 
and  the  oUier — 

TABLB  OF  THINGS, 

bj  which  you  will  see  all  the  resources  that  could  be  drawn  from  this  magical 
iiispirati<Mi — the  warbling  echo  of  a  Helvetian  mountain. 

TABLB   OF  PEOPLE. 

320.  You  win  at  once  perceive  the  principle  upon  which  this  table  is  based* 
A  very  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  plainer. 

221.  You  have  seen  that  all  the  personages  of  the  preceding  table  were  his* 
terical  individuals,  identified  in  some  manner  or  other  with  the  substantives  to 
which  they  respectively  correspond.  When  I  came  to  the  formation  of  this 
second  table,  I  argued  simply  in  this  manner  : — 

222.  "  If,  now,  instead  of  single  personages,  plundUies  of  individuals  were 
ocnmected  by  duty,  habit,  manners,  locaticms,  <&c.,  with  each  substantive,  cooU 
we  not  form  a  most  rational  table,  still  easier  to  be  remembered  than  the  jHreee* 
iiog  one  V* 

And  it  was  upon  this  inquiry  that  I  formed  the  other  powerful  table,  upon  ikm 
mechanism  of  which  I  suppose  any  farther  comment  unnecessary  (applause)t 

TABLB  OF   TBIN08. 

223.  As  the  title  of  this  fourth  table  indicates,  you  see  that  I  have  taken  the 
things  associated  with  the  substantives,  which  form  again  an  entirely  distmei 
table,  though  derived  from  the  very  same  source  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  m 
distinct  also  from  one'another  (applause). 

224.  Let  us  now  conclude  by  explaining,  in  a  very  few  wordsi  how  tlieee 
tables  are  to  be  used  in  the  mnemonization  of  other  nomenclatures. 

APPLICATIONS  OF   THB   SUPPLBHENTART  TABLES. 

225.  The  application  of  these  tables  consists  in  simply  associating  the  hom^ 
I^Buie  and  mnemoteohnic  words  wiA  the  pm^mage,  the  peofie,  or  the  tking,  con 
teq>onding  to  the  substantive  ol  the  imivereal  originaicor,  a^  not  to  the  substttK 
tire  its^;  so  that,  in  calling  for  any  fact  of  the  ncMnenclatnre  adapted  to  ehher 
table,  the  studem  will*  have  to  call— fint,  ibr  the  oomencbMM  numht,  eecoad; 
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(hr  db  eoffetp^ndmg  mbikmimfi  to  the  mnnlMr-^-firan  whicli  Atb  cwpetponttig 
ptrw9nmge^  people,  or  Mt/i^,  will  at  onoe  &uk  upoft  the  Baii4»  and  biuig  fimk  lii 
adapted  formijdit. 

226.  One  example  in  each  one  of  theae  oaaea  will  amply  suffice  to  illustrate 
these  applications* 

PBRSONAOBS   APPLIED   TO    CONSTELLATIONS. 

227.  Let  OS  suppose  that  the  annexed  nomenclature  of  the  constellations  is  the 
<Hie  to  which  we  desire  to  apply  the  table  of  personages.  We  would  proceed 
as  follows : — 

The  ^r5<  constellation,  or  No.  1,  is  .         •         .         the  ram. 

The  number  of  stars  is 18-42. 

Mnemotechnic  word  for  the  stars  is  .         .         .  taoem. 

And  as  the  names  of  the  constellations  are  all  those  of  animated  objects  or 
plain  substantives,  which  can  better  be  associated  with  men  than  homophonic 
analogies,  we  will  leave  their  proper  names  unaltered,  and  say — 

Constellation  No.  1  ? the  ram. 

Substantive  No.  1  ?  tie. 

Personage  of  tie  7  .        •         ,        •        .        .         Gordian. 

Formula : — 
Gordian^s  royal  ermine  was  richer  than  the  skin  of  a  ^am, 

and  his  palace  more  luxurious  than  a  common  tavern. 

(^Applause.^ 

Constellation  No.  10  ? the  ooat. 

Number  of  stars  ? 28-64. 

Mnemotechnic  word  ? invasion  war. 

Substantive  No.  10  is  tight  sound,  or  ...  drum. 

Personage  of  drum  ?       • John  Zisca. 

Formula : — 
John  Zisea^s  drumming-skin  was  better  than  that  of  a  goat, 

to  guide  his  countrymen  against  any  farther  invasion  war. 

{Loud  applause.] 

228.  And  so  on  for  all  the  other  formulas.  By  making  a  word  of  four  articu- 
lations all  along  with  initial  zeroes  when  required,  two  will  be  for  the  ancient 
constellations,  and  two  for  the  modem  ones. 

TABLE   OF   PEOPLE   APPLIED   TO    DECREASE   OF   LONGITtJDES,   ETC. 


329.  The  fr$t  degree  (see  ammemed  tMe)  eontunuig  miles  59*90,  we  vjtt 
the  9»aemot«Gbaic  w<vds  sleepif  baiy^  and  say-^ 

Ne  1  is TO. 

People  of  Tiss  t  «•••••«    mSoTM. 
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L«H|iiwie87?  ankvOSa^f 

)  MneiDotoohnio  wad lyjiwipyi 

j  No.  87  is  /otr  gams^  or pbn omo. 

People  of  ybMnny/        •        «        * Frbnchvbn. 

FormnU: — 
FjOMbmeii  «i»  geaemtty  fond  of  dgeieiggilieawetras 

with  taiete  and sfmtmtnf^ 

230.  You  perceive  that  the  native  of  tide  aoBiendativoreqaireabui  one  ani^ 
phieoe»  as  it  ha*  no  ennnciattng  denooiinatioiL  Muij  nomenelatoret  are  eirai* 
lar  in  this  reapeot,  whkdi  ie  eomi^  the  hotter,  as  otforing  lees  coMpiiumtioa.    ' 


{»    TBmoe  APPKrinP    to    niCRnASS    of    TRMPfiRATl7RK    AOCORDmo    TO 

ALTlTUnBS. 

2ai.  Yoa  vill  peroeive,  hy  this  annexed  table^  that  tlMte  aie  two  orders  of 
ttpsbers  to  be  mnemonized  in  the  same  formula. 

233.  The  figures  of  (he  first  cohiom,  expiessittf  the  m$ait  Umpenitin  a$  ib 
h»0i  qf  the  $$a^  will  take  the  place  of  the  Aofs^nyime  taukgy  in  the  historisai 
araiendalinre,  or  the  end  of  the  firti  member  of  the  phrase. 

233.  The  figures  of  the  seeond  column,  or  k^ki  ef  emne  of  eong^latton^  iril 
make  the  second  mnemotechnic  word. 

For  example : — 

Latitude  0  has  29°  OC  temperature,  and  15,207  feet  altitude. 
We  will  make  with  29*00  the  mnemotechnic  words  new  basis — ^with  15207, 
Italutn  whiskey f  and  proceed  as  follows : — 

No.  0  is •  soutuL 

Thing  of  sound  f TiBXATioir. 

Fonuda; — 
The  yihraticm  theory  was  placed  upon  a     •  nsw  basis 

by  a  mathematician  (Euler)  who  never  drank  of    Italian  whiskmf. 
And  how  could  he,  since  the  Italians  don't  make  whiskey  t  Qaughtsr.) 

234.  You  see  how  simple,  plain,  and  practicable,  are  these  appUcations.  With 
the  hjdlp  of  the  ^  dictionary,"  there  is  no  kind  of  nomenclature  which  you  will 
not  be  aide  to  mnemonize  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt  to  do  so  withoul 
your  oopy  of  the  dictionary  in  hand.  Try  it,  and  see  whether  it  can  be  dooo 
wkhout ;  but  if  you  should  fail  in  it,  remember  not  to  accuse  the  system  of  iaa* 
poleney,  for  I  declare  to  you  that  I  myself  could  not  make  a  formula  without  ito 
aid,  notwithatanding  my  great  familiarity  with  the  meclumism  (^  the  system. 

235.  As  it  would  be  quite  imposaible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  fmther  illiialf» 
ttona  in  this  leason,  time  pcesaing  abready  too  heavily  upon  «a,  I  w^  refor  jot 
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to  1117  fovtliconuif  ^bodc  of  die  prineqile*,''  where  yon  wfll  tmi  (logedier  wii& 
m^  lyftecitiiat  ef  iIm  ifufmrn  to  pof^ry^  jnvjh,  sod  iIm  toMg^i^ij)  •  key  by 
niock  ire  iriU  estaUiah  upon  a  single  word  96  otker  radieaUjr  dietiMt  laUee, 
aidwm^  leeiiUiiig  ell,  like  4keser  from  the  iMfMrM/  arigimi^r. 

OONOLVSIOir — APPLZCATIOH   TO   PRRBNOLOGT. 

336.  I  have  added  dns  nfpliestioii  to  ymxr  "  prinoipk^  of  diie  lestMi,  ia  er» 
der  to  fbre  y«fi  anew  idea  of  the  astonishiog  resoiircee  of  the  ejetem,  in  its  in- 
trinew  eeeesce.  Yon  will  see,  as  the  heading  note  of  page  cxm.  indicates,  that 
the  nna^ers  of  dm  nomenclature  are  prhioipally  made  to  oorrespond  €0  home* 
I^Mmo  analogies  taken  from  dassical  and  pc^ar  reeoBeetions  attached  to  cer* 
tain  numbers,  which  a  simple  perusal  will  enable  yon  to  understand  better  than 
asy  other  explanation.  Where  these  classieal  et  pc^mdar  reedtteetionsor  ano» 
dations  hare  ceased,  I  have  taken  honiophonic  analogies  originating  from  the 
names  of  the  numbers  themselTes,  which  is  sufficient. 

2^.  To  dune  iHio  may  wish  to  know  the  corresponding  positien  of  die 
various  "  bumps"  upon  the  human  head,  I  will  say,  consult  the  cuts  which  gite 
dwit  re^^ectire  positions ;  perase  the  pages  which  contain  their  leading  charac- 
leis ;  re&d  once  or  twice  die  fonnulas  which  concern  each  of  them — and  yrm 
will  judge  again  whether  natural  memory  eould  compete  ia  this  instance,  as  ia 
aay  other  already  experimented  open,  widi  the  p&toers  derived  from  any  of  our 
appiications  of  the  S3rstem. 
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TKK  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 

J>ynmtf  No,  1. 

30 

Edward  II.    .    .     1307—20 

OLD  SAXON  KINGS. 

31 

Edward  III,  .    .     1327—50 

1 

Egbert        .     •    .    800— 38a 

32 

Richard  II.    .    .     1377—22 

2 

Ethelwolf  .    .    •    838—19 

Dynasty  6. 

3 

Ethelbald   .     .     .    857—  3 

LANCASTEH  BRANCn. 

4 
5 
6 
7 

Ethelbert    .     .    .    860—  6 
Ethelred  I.      .     .     866—  6 
Alfred  the  Great      872—28 
EdwM  the  AncH      900—25 

33 
34 
35 

Henry  IV.     .     .     1399-13 
Henry  v..    .     .     1412—10 
Henry  VI.     .     .     1422—38 

8 

Athelstan   .    .    .     925—15 

Dynasty  7. 

9 

Edmond  I.      .'    .    940—  6 

YORK  BRANCH. 

10 

Edred    ....     946—  9 

36 

Edward  IV.  .     .     1460—23 

11 

Edwin    ....     955 —  4 

37 

Edward  V.    .     .     14M3— 00 

12 

Edgard  the  Pacific  959—16 

38 

Richard  IH.  .     .     1483—02 

13 
14 
15 

Edward  the  Martyr  975—04 
Ethelred  II.    .     .     979—37 
Edm'd  II.  Pnside    1016—01 

39 

Dynasty  B, 
TUDOR  BRANCH. 

Henry  VII.    .     ,     1486—24 

Dynaity2. 

40 

Henry  VIII.  .     .     1509—37 

DANISH  KINGS. 

41 

Edward  VI.  .     .     1546—  7 

16 

Canute  the  Great   1017—19 

42 

Mary   ....     1553—05 

17 

Harold  I..     .     .     1036       3 

43 

Elizabeth.     .     .     1558—44 

18 

Hardicanute.    .     1039—  2 

Dynasty  9. 
STUART  BRANCH. 

NEW  SAXON  KINGS. 

44 

James  I.    .     .     .     1602—23 

19 
20 

Edw'd  t.  C'fessoT,  1041—24 
Harold  n.     .    .     1065—  1 

45 
46 

47 

Charles  I.      .     .     1625-23 
Cromwell.    .    .     164^—12 
Charles  H.    .  ' .     1660—25 

Dymut^A. 

48 

James  H. .     .    .     1685—03 

NORBIAN  KINGS. 

Dynastf  10. 

21 

WilPm  1. 1.  C'ror.  1066—21 

NASSAU  ORANGE  BRANCH. 

22 

WilPm  II.  Rufus    1087—13 

49 

William  HI. .     .     1688—14 

23 

Henry  I.  Beau'ck.  1100—35 

50 

Anne   ....     1702—12 

24 

Stephen    .    .    .     1135—19 

Dynoffy  5. 

Dynasty  XL 
BRUNS.  HANOVER  BRANCH. 

• 

PLANTAGENET  KINGS. 

51 

George  I..     .     .     1714     13 

25 

Henry  IL  .    ...     1154—35 

52 

George  II.    .     .     1727—33 

26 

Rich'dl.  C*r  d.  L'n.  1 189—10 

53 

George  HI.  ,     .     1760—60 

27 

John.   ,     •    .    .     1199     17 

54 

George  IV.  .    ,     1820—10 

28 

Henry  in.     .    .     1216—56 

55 

William  IV. .     .     1830—  7 

29 

Edward  I.     .    .     1272—35 

56 

Victoria  I.     .     .     1837 

a  Niombtf  of  years  they  occu 

^ied  the  throne. 

4 
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Rliifi  fty  tiM  Mmt  of  t  Adopted  Aftieciktion*. 

0 

BdwMvl,     .    .    .    AR. 

CluurlM^     .    .    ,    ia« 

RlehMi^  ....  CH*R. 

Jameo,     ....  HE. 

BMwjr,     .    ^    .     .    KS. 

Hwrold,.    1    .    .    HERO. 

WlUtam,  ....  WE. 

*f^-,^>^.m-..-^0^**^>-,^-<.',^->^^-^>.».>»'^'^-m-^'*<^'»^ 

NAMES. 
SOFZREIOJfS  WITHOUT  HOMOJfYMS, 

For  EGBERT 

"   ETHELWlOLlF 

"   ETHELfeALD     •    .    .    . 
"   ETHELBERT  .    .    .    •    . 
«    ALFRED  THE  GREAT    . 
«   EDWARD  THE  ANC'T.    . 
"   EDWARD  THE  MARTYR 
"    EDWARD  THE  CONFES'R. 
^'    ATHELSTAN     .... 

"    EDRED    

"   fiDWIN  .   V    .    .    .    .    > 
"   BDGARD  THE  PACIFIC    . 
«   CANUTE  THP  GREAT   . 
*'   HARDI-CANDTE  .... 
**    STEPHEN  OF  BLOIS  .    . 

"    JOHN , 

"   MARY 

**    ELIZABETH 

"    CROMWELL 

«   ANNE  

"   VICTORIA 

Kinga  ly  tkt  iumw  •/  EDWARD. 

For  BDwARb  I  ,    .    ,    .    .    , 

«   »dwARd  n 

*♦    edwARd  hi     •    •    .    •    . 

"  sdwARd  rv .  ,  .  .  .  . 

*«   towARd  V 

"    edwARd  VI 


C4 
« 
iC 

tx 
cc 
a 

C( 

ti 
u 

C( 
(C 

cc 
(( 
a 
cc 
cc 

(C 

u 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
n 


a 
a 
a 


HOMOPHONIC  ANALOGIES, 
ADOPTED    EqUIfTALEJ^TS. 

Jd.  an  Ugly  Bear«   .... 
«    a   I'all  Woi£  .... 

^TallBald.      .    .    .    . 

Tall  Bear 

Crreat-hall  fired.   .    . 

Dwarf  Ancient. 

Dwarf  BCartyr.     .    . 

Dwarf  tk>nfbssor.  . 

Tan  Standard.  •    .    . 

Dreaded  tnan*  •    •    • 

HeadixFincL  •    .    .    • 
an  Odd  Ghiard  Paoiflo. 
-a   Great  Canoe.    .    •    . 

Hard  Canoe.  •    •    . 

StifiTIqn.  •    •    •    .    . 

Joiner.    .    •    .    .    . 

MerrlneflB 

a  X«azy  beast.    .    .    • 
a    Crowned  Villain. 
an  Annuary 

Victory.   ..... 

JidopUi  JrtieuUaknt  AR. 

Ar-^. u  . 

*^  Ar-eiui.  .  .  .  .ne  . 
*<  Ar-0iy.  .  .  •  .  ffM  . 
"         Ax-raw.    ....  re  . 


j&<^. 


Ar*/e. 

Ar-cA. 


k 
che 


GiTfsmm  aeoonUnf  to  tbs  Aot  of  Oonfren  iolho  jeor  1844,  bj  FRANCIS  FAUVSL4KX7KAUD» 
in  tlw  Ckrk's  OfBoe  cmTOm  Dfttrtet  Court  for  Cho  Boolhtm  DlMdct  Of  N«W-Yofft. 

%«T1m  i«piU>lkatfaa of  wt of  tlto ''HomoiAioiik  Anak>M,**  without  w4t^ 
Author,  it  itiietly  pxohlbitod,  and  any  vioktioa  of  the  Copy-ri^it  will  snfcjeet  tho  paitiM  to  tho  penaltkt 
ofthtlaw. 
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For  siCHASd  I   Cavr  de  Lion^ 
"   riCHARd  n 

«'  richabd  m 

JCtiyrt  If  fiU  MdM  ^  HBNRT. 

For  henRY  I 

«    henRY  II 

«    HBtlRY  III 

"    henRYIV' 

"   henRY  V 

"   henRY  VI 

"   henRY  VII, 

"   henRY  Vffl 


Xbif9  fty  tk§  1MBM  ^  WIUJABI. 

For  WIlliam  I    the  Conqueror ^ 
«   WIllum  n  Rufu9^  .    .    . 

«    WILLIAM  m 

"   WIllluh  IV 


For  GEoaos  I     •    •    •    •    , 
^    Qi&mm  II 

<«  oEoROR  m  .  .  .  . 

«    GEOBPB  IV 

ForcBAsLEn  I    ....    . 
'«   charLEs  n 


ittiyrtfty  the  name  tf  JAMES* 

For  jaMEs  I 

«   jaMEs  n     .    .    .    . 


<l/- HAROLD. 


Xkigttf  the 

For  HAROld  I    .    ;    .    .    . 
«    HAROLD  n     .    .    .    . 

M9mg$ilftk$ turned  EnOBLRED. 

F^  sthslRED  I      .... 
"    bthelKED  II   .    .    . 


JEqv* 
u 


Eqv, 

4C 
CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 
CC 


Eqv, 

CC 
CC 

u 


Eqv. 
u 

CC 
CC 


Eqv* 

CC 

Fqv» 
Eqv. 


Eqy, 

CC 


Char-r  of  Xyoi»  •  ^e  •  1 
Chiir-n  .  .  .  .  iM  •  2 
Ohar-m.     •    •    .  m  •  3 


dtf^jytorf  JhHoiUmn,  WOL 

Rl-df.   .... 

.A. 

I 

Rul-n 

ne  . 

2 

Rhy-flM.  .    .    . 

me  . 

3 

Ro-or.     .... 

re  . 

4 

Ra-t/.  .... 

.  le 

.  5 

Ri-cA 

cAe  , 

6 

Ri-dk 

ke  . 

7 

Re-</.     .... 

fe. 

8 

Wi-^ty-co/i^iieror. 

te 

1 

Wl-iM^o«^A.    .    . 

ne 

3 

Wli-tin.  .... 

me  . 

3 

Wi-re 

re  . 

4 

Oe-ocfe.    •    .    .    .  <k  .  I 
Qi-n.  ...      .     .    ne  .  2 

Oe-«i me  .  3 

Ju-rjf.    .     ...    re  •  4 


de  .  1 
ne  .  2 


La-^. 


Mea-doio.   .    .    .    (2e  .  1 

Ml-ne ne  .  2 

Adopted  Articulation,  HERO. 

Hero-weighiy.    .    .  te  •  1 

Heronne.    •    .    .    ne  .  2 

Adopted  ATtkuktUeHf  9Vf^» 

Red-loe.      .    .    .     ^  .  1 

Red-A»»ee.    .     .    •  ne  .  2 


MTtnge  hg  tke  lume  ff  EDMONB.  Adopted  ArtietOatien,  OHDMO. 

For  EDMONd  I Eqv.     Oddmo-tto.   .    .    .  H  .  1 

<"    EDMONd  n <"         Oddmo-n^.    .    .   ne  .  2 
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ATOLHUTIOIf  or 

Prof.  Fr's.  Fauvel-Oouraud's  Phreno-BItiemoteoIinio  System 

THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 

(By  D^mng  Formahs  and  Homophoiqc  Ajxalooxeb^ 


.    .  •    .    .  1*    The  Tie  that  binds  &st       •••••■&  Vgly«4»oair, 

MttteskimaslitttednadMat  %  Fumv  or  $end-fb€. 

BTHSXlfVOIiF  .  .    .   Ji«    A  Naiis  of  some  celebrity  would  soon  conquer  a  TaU^woU; 

•ndiMkoof  hisTafaitfUeakii  m  Btmff  nmff  —d  Hf, 

BTHSIAAIiD.   •    .    •  3«    A  Mount  withoat  trees  may  be  compared  to     .     .     a  TalHiald, 
«hoMbarelMadBeferMt«tela6Uier«n     •     .      j|iqfWes«i». 

BTHEXBBRT*     .    .    4.    The  Roof  of  a  low  bailJing  may  be  climbed  over  by   a  TallHbear, 
anMiaralasdM^pitowasany  FldrnMotfck; 

ETHSXRBDI.    .    .     5«    Lux  must  hang  heavy  on  those  afflicted  with     .      .      aR«d-ioe, 

disease  vhkhoaasesniavytolottkMcroflsasa    aaoagt  Judge^ 

AJUPBXD  tike  Groiki*     6.    A  Jbwel  would  soon  be  melted  in      .        .      a  Great  HaU-Orecif 
dthoasbitwereaaaiifiMturedftoKia  Buajf  c$kimimgk, 

BOWARD  tb«  AimH*   T.    h9  Game  of  an  active>nature  could  be  played  by  a  IHrarf-anelent, 

wba  at  best  could  e^iliUkaMre  than  a    ..     •        BusyjiMiK. 

ETHBUrrAir*    •    .    .  8*    The  Fxke  of  fighting  armies  is  directed  to  the      '    Tall  standwrtl, 
lo  capture  whidi  both  parties  always  aim  Opcnfy  and  koUy, 

SIDHOlfD  I.     .     •     .    ••    A  WfiAPon  is  often  less  dangerous  than  a  sharp  Odd-naotto, 

a  kind  of  words  whidi  are  seMom  used  by  a  BAnw  8agt, 

■cpi^iBTi i<^    The  Drum  has  conducted  to  victory  many        .     a  Dreaded  man, 

nd  opened  to  him  the  rewaidUig  iooit  of  the     P€irwg$  as  a  jMiy; 

EDMror. U*    The  GoasiAN  Tie  stood  firm  as  an  obstinate    .  Head-nvtod, 

4iU  Alexander,  by  cutting  it,  aoeoa^lislMd  the  SyM  lM0  In  a  tefry. 

BDOARDtlM  Faelile.l9.    SnuaniESS  is  seldom  the  fault  of     .      .     an  OdA't^maed  paetfle, 
whose  heart  ibr  his  fellown' wants  beats  witka  warm    PtUpiMUn, 

BDlflTARDtlMBPtyr.lS*    Mt.  AimunH  would  entomb  a  great  many    .       Owarf^naitjva, 
wheee  Ifttle bodies  would  ti^ less roein  than  -a  SigmnAkoty  h»^. 

BTHEILMSD II.  .  .  14.    A  ToMB  often  receives  the  praying  cushion  of  some       Red-lcneo, 
idMbyUsdevotisatothedeadiBoiriyata         Big  pay  aimmg. 

Xrtbrbd  aeoordfaig  to  the  Aet  of  Coognm,  in  the  year  1844,  hj  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  in  the 
Clerk^s  Offioe  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Sontheni  Distriot  of  New  Torfc. 

*^*  n«  ivpaUleatiDa  ef  any  of  the  **  Formilae,**  wflhont  written  penalMion  from  the  Author,  ii  iferietly 
praUMted;  andaay  riolatioaoftheoopy-xightfWinaii^MtthepMrtieetothepanaltieiofthelaw 
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BIWWMfPH> 
HAROUII.     •    . 


IV*    iMPBisoifMENT  18  DOW  the  penally  for  drcolating 

tlio'  Uie  gallows  once  followed  that  Odieut  and  audaciom  idea 

!••    A  GxASLBit  the  Mlydreaa  worn  by  the  African  in  his  €te«wl>«MaM, 
tho'  we  faihis  situation  should  think  we  weie  TotuUngm  a  hotpeui, 

17.    Wbiit,  it  is  said,  was  oftce  the  fa¥orite  game  of  a  Hero-'wvlsliAir. 
who  nefer  feared  to  see  his  parse  sufler  from  a  Diamitsion  oCmoney 


18.    An  Otezt  is  scarcely  hotter  than  the  £thioplan*s 

the  very  sight  of  w'h  fills  the  £nrop*n  wiih  a  Diamaiy  k  pain  tuw, 

•  !••    The  Txo jau  bobbb  was  not  the  inrentieii  of   n  Pfwafreo^fteioiv 
who  would  hsTe  seen  in  a  wooden  Hort^^ridt  no  karm^ 


H<IBOfil>n*    •    •    . 
-fTH.I.tlMOMS^'ir. 

&TI.    .    .    . 


M>    Hie  BvoLX^  wHl  roose  to  daring  deeds  the 
when  rattiless  foes  invade  her 


Heiwlue, 

Stotd  and  aodal  done. 


.%i»    TlieroiyalorderoftheGAJiTxnwwinsrdby  alVUty-conqKevwr, 
who  was  Tery  much  admired  by  his  Witty  and  sogt  gtntry, 

m*    The  DAttPPLmKOTTTg  will  hardly  procure  for  a  roan  a  "Wlne^owgk^ 
or  afford  subsistence  enough  for      .     .       Satisfying  ^  tame  hare. 


UBHSTII*     .    •    • 
RICH'D  I.  Gr^Ii*n. 

JOHM 

HBKBTin.    •    •    • 
BDiWABSI.    •    •    . 

JBDWARDin.    .    • 
IUCHABI>XL    .    V 

HsmTrr.    .  •  « 

UBMMYV*     .    .    • 
mUlIiTYI*     .    .    . 


,  M»    Mt.  Joeullo  would  not  be  a  fit  place  for  takuig  a  i 

nor  its  volcanic  explosions  be  as  melod's  as  the  Notet  of  some  lyre. 

•4.    The  N.Y.EzcHAweE,  if  changed  into  aStaiHiui, 

would  be  too  £uhionable  a  resort  for  a  Stout  meal-dipper, 

M*    A  Wesxhho  is  Berer  held  within  an  abandoned  R«ln» 

unless  perchance  by  some  Sooty  dweller  In  a  homeiy  hall. 


a  Cluurt  q/"  I<  jneos, 

Stout  heavy  boot-eoU. 


]|6«    A  Goij>FENcu.  is  seldom  used  to  draw 
or  to  mark  the  outlines  of  a 

AT.    BowLOie,  as  an  ezereise,  is  as  useless  to  a  hard-worldog 

as  would  be  the  blows  of       .  ti  Stout  boy  beating  ^vhale, 

M.    Htdaookr  oa^  with  nitrogen-gas  would  make  a  rich  BliyMet 

tho'  it  might  be  as  senseless  as  a  Dandy  ehaUow  and  jolly. 

99.    Colt's  battuit  in  the  hands  of  men  skilled  in  the  military       Art, 
is  more  fatal  than  a  boy  shoot'g  with  a  fFoodmgim  at  VLmole-hUl. 

atk    The  FoDLE  was  not  used  by  the  aoc'ts  hi  their  bloody    .     Am»«, 
iriiere  the  mind  woukl  little  reUsh     .      Sweet  mueicnoieyof  low. 

St*    Gait.swps  of  flowers  seldom  adon  the  heads  of  .      .      an  Army* 

to  sympathize  with  flowers  war  has  quite  too     Demoniacal  a  oouL 

aCkam» 

a  Tame  cocl^enoon  yell. 


89*    The  Spokt  of  bntterhig  milk  in 
is  about  equal  to  the  music  of 


38.    Mt.  Ida,  it  is  said,  was  disturbed  by  a  contfamal  Romt, 

while  the  Corybantes  protected  their       Dumpy  boy  from  datMge, 

34*    If  every  Baix^moom  were  haired  by  a  strong  iron  R«ll« 

it  would  save  the  fashionable  worid  many    .    Tired  nig^  of  /oy. 

as*    Hie  StaoSi  though  many  think  its  entertainments  Rteh* 

will  never  please  an  ^titterc  mm  or  a  si^^/mo 
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A  Nbcklacs  was  Ims  Mteemed  by  the  Amaxons  than  aa     Anww, 
Eal  Ckmrfsm  on  the  •fMmy't  wu^. 


AB]>T. 


BniiASDf  most  afford  greater  entertainflaeiit  to  the  people  of  Axit, 
tlMn  the  wretdied  Ic  dbcordant  sounds  of  an  Oddvsk^rou%k  mutk. 


iuewHTvn.  .  . 

.   M. 

nBBntYTni.    . 

.     4*. 

.    41. 

KABT 

•    49. 

A  BoHiiBK  has  for  children  abont  as  great  a^ 

as  a  Are  hi  a  forest  rendered  Dry  and  fum§  by  9mimin$, 

S8«    A  Com»sTE  nocKBT  wonld  easily  set  on  fire  a  stra^vy 


or  bun  to  ashes  the  rahn  of  a 


Drif  fiOmrottf, 


JAMBS  I.    .    .    . 

.    .    44. 

CHAIUJE8I.    • 

.    .   49. 

.     44. 

.     4T. 

.    .    48. 

.    .    40. 

AVlffE.     .      •    , 

.    .    50. 

OBOROEI.     .    . 

.    .     M. 

gbobgbh.  . 

.    .  M. 

GB<moB  in*    . 

.    .     5^ 

OBORGB IV.      . 

.     54. 

WnAJAMIV. 

.    .   w. 

inOTOBIA.     . 

.    .     M. 

A  Taboa  would  afibrd  as  little  pleasare  to  one  wrecked  upon  a  Bm^ 
asitwooldtoapoor  JfomelcM  tey  on  a  iiMggy  Me. 

A  Ceatat,  being  bent  aroimd  the  neck  like  a  doidlile  Ai>e^, 

protects  the  throat  very  finely  (rem  the         Claw  of  a  ragmg  foe, 

Ttub  rolling  Ball  contains  more  expressions  of  Menteess, 

than  the  fiice  of  a  poor  foUow  that  has  a  IhiUf  lamt,  and  ttffy  tiift. 

Ht.  YEsuTnTi  is  yeariy  Tisited  by  many 
who  always  seems  to  consider 

A  CirpoLA  is  aradi  nearer  to  the  eloads  than 
'  and  is  so  represented  on  erery 

Obesttt  is  a  disease  seldom  seen  in  a  young 
.    though  we  may  see  many  a  half-starved 


Dtdl  lava  a  rare  mtw. 


W^tt^homn  ntw  mof. 


Urchin  o  Uan  imp 

a  Croimed  TlUalM, 

Enjftyir  of  a  fine  nap 


A  PocKET-WATCB  often  accompanies 
whose  fears  prevent  him  from  being  the 

The  RoiTLXTTi:  is  clandestinely  played  in  many  a  secret 
and  to  the  ruin  of  many  aDot^^  Joyoitf,  and  unhoijf  bo$, 

A  display  of  Fekb-works  to  the  half^^fiunished  laborers  in    a  Mine, 
would  be  viewed  with  a  much  less  relish  than   a  Diahful  of  tamp. 

The  Shibld  is  not  vrom  by  warriors  to  satisfy  a  mere  IVliiiu, 

but  to  enable  them        .        .         to  Dodig^  off  a  fighter  tideuiae. 

The  Thuvdeb,  though  described  in  many  a  scientific       Anniiary, 
has  never  (bund  a  philosopher  able  to  Take  the  sound  ot  the  notee. 

A  Chaut  made  of  the  mfaieral  called 
would  be  as  unservfeeable  as  a  Doctor  at  the  Hme  of 

PflBBHO-BlmsifOTEORinr  will  have  more  lovers  than  a  glass  of   Gla, 
although  so  many  drink  of  the  latter  in  it^goMng  Aonu  at  miEMsy. 

Mt.  Teneuffc  is  to  the  modem  geologist  a  volcanic  Gen, 

though  wholly  unappreciated  during  the    Education  of  eagee  dead. 

A  Steeple  would  not  be  a  fit  place  for  convening  .     a  Jvrjr* 

since  the  bell  would  make  them  deaf  as  the  DhAneet  sfttfut. 

ETeBifrrT*s  length  could  never  be  measured  by  the  longest     'Wtare, 
nor  by  a  ball  diot  from  the  mouth  of  a  Stiff  mueket  koi. 

The  Spt-olass  gives  the  victor  the  first  notice  of 
as  soon  as  the  obscuring  gun-powder  ceases 
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■      1 

NOMENCI.ATURE  TABI.!!,   No.  2,             j 

- 

.  OE  VHE  BVtfVlD  VASU  ^T 

F  UK  so  If  A  oils. 

/ 

— ( 

3 

1 

T». 

Gordian. 

51 

Chain. 

Columbus,  ^ 

2 

Name. 

Mam. 

52 

PmLEMO*MKtM\ 

3 

MoojfT* 

Mla$. 

53 

Mr.  Ten^rix. 

Bethencourt. 

4 

Roor. 

j3$modeu4. 

54 

Steeple. 

B'n  Munchausen, 

5 

LiPB. 

Natnn. 

05 

E^neRNitT. 

•JehofMfft, 

6 

JeWEL. 

CotmUb. 

66 

Snr^GLAss. 

Galileo. 

7 

Game. 

Iphiius. 

57 

Chess-plat. 

Sysla. 

8 

FlEE. 

Vnlcan, 

58 

Flame. 

SaUtn. 

9 

WEAPOJr, 

Man. 

5d 

ARRotr. 

Wm.  TeU. 

10 

Drum. 

John  Zi$car. 

60 

Whistle. 

Pan. 

11 

OORDIAK  itk. 

Mexander. 

61 

Promise. 

Demetrius  Dozon 

12 

StlNOIKESS. 

Vespasian. 

62 

Gifts. 

Pandora. 

13 

Mt.  Aubuen. 

Spurzheim. 

63 

Mt.  Parnassus. 

JpoUo. 

14 

Tomb. 

Mausolua, 

64 

Log-cabin. 

Harrison^  Pres. 

15 

iMfBlSONMENT. 

Baron  Tr*nck. 

65 

Charity. 

Belisarius. 

16 

OlEDLE. 

Vinms^ 

66 

Knit-purse. 

Plutue. 

1      17 

Whist. 

HoyU, 

67 

Checkers. 

Braiima. 

18 

Oven. 

Daniel. 

68 

Straw-fire, 

Ceres. 

19 

Teojav  HOEfB. 

Uhf999$. 

69 

Pen-kni>x. 

Rogers. 

1      20 

Bugle. 

Ihifrun: 

70 

Canonnade. 

yapoleon. 

21 

Gaeteb. 

Edward  in. 

71 

Oath. 

The  HoraHi. 

•      22 

Daoueeeeot'pb. 

Daguerre. 

72 

America. 

Vespucci. 

1      23 

Mt.  Joeullo. 

Humboldt. 

73 

Bunker  Hill. 

Oen.  Warren. 

;   24 

N.  Y,  Exchange. 

Mercury. 

74 

Rom.  Capit'l. 

Romulus, 

1      25 

Wedding. 

Hymen. 

75 

Conquest. 

Nimrod. 

1     26 

Gold  pencil. 

Morgan. 

76 

Crown. 

Jrchimedes. 

1     27 

BOWUNO. 

Mrs.  Coltom. 

77 

Lottery. 

Card,  Maxarin. 

1     28 

Htdrooen*ga8. 

Cavendish. 

78 

Conflag'tion. 

Erostratus. 

!      29 

Colt's  bat'ry. 

CoU. 

79 

Paixhan  gun. 

Oen.  Paixhan, 

i     30 

Fiddle. 

Paganini. 

80 

Piano. 

Falberg. 

1      31 

Garland. 

Flora. 
Comus. 

81 

Friendship. 

Orutes. 

[     32 

Sport. 

82 

Emperor. 

Augustus. 

1     33 

Mt.  Ida. 

ParU. 

83 

Chimborazo. 

Bolitar. 

'      34 

Ball-room. 

Terpsichore. 

84 

Faneuil  hall 

Faneuil. 

)     ^ 

The  stage. 

Tesphys. 

85 

Plato. 

i      36 

Necelace. 

Jlcmeon. 

86 

Diamond. 

The  Gt.  Mogul. 

!      37 

Billiard. 

Bacatcher. 

87 

Fencing. 

Don  Quixotte. 

.     38 

Bon-fire. 

Liberty. 

88 

Davy's  sr^JbAMP 

Davy. 

39 

OONOREVE  Rji'r« 

Wm.Cougrepe. 

80 

Sword, 

St.  Michael. 

40 

Tabor. 

Cybele. 

90 

Organ. 

Calif  Jroun. 

i      41 

Cravat. 

Xff  vmtiicf. 

91 

Communions 

Jesus  Christ, 

!      42 

Ball. 

Sisyphus. 

92 

GOBPBZ^ 

St.  Luke. 

43 

Mt.  Vesuvius. 

Pliny. 

93 

Mt.  Sinai. 

Moses. 

I      44 

Cupola. 

Michael  Jngelo. 

94 

Temple. 

SoUrtnm. 

i      45 

Obesity. 

FaUtaff. 

95 

Priesthood. 

Jaron. 

.      46 

Pok't-watch. 

Robert  Hook. 

96 

Agnus  sbi. 

St.Johu. 

1      47 

Roulette. 

Benazet. 

97 

Dice. 

Matthias. 

1      48 

Fire-works. 

Emp.  Fo-^i. 

98 

Holocaust. 

Jbraham, 

49 

Shield. 

JichiUoe, 

99 

Excom'gao'ioh. 

Pope  Gregory  vtt 

59 

Thundee. 

Ji^iter. 

100 

A  Hand-red. 

Henry  VIH. 

01«tk*»  OffiM of  UMDbtriet 

Act  of  Coogren,  in  xht 
Court  for  tb«  Boaihern 

iSmo 

1844.  by  FRJLHCifl  Fav 
t  of  New  York. 

TSXrOomuv]).  in  tb« 

any  of  tlM  «*Tmblai, 
lolationoftlMeopj-ijgt 

»»  with 
tt,wiU 

out   writtao  permMoi 
robjMttlMpu^totb* 

I  from  tlM  Author,  k 
ptnaltiM  of  th*  1««. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  FOR  TABLE  H, 


THE  TABLE  OF  PERSONAGES. 


1 — The  Phrygian  king,  whose  celebrated  tie  or 
knot  was  cut  offby  Alexander. 

S-^<  And  the  Lord  God  haring  formed  out  of* 
the  ground-  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
brought  them  to  Adam  that  he  should  give 
a  name  to  each  of  them.^  Gen.  ch.  xi.  6. 
"  And  Adam  called  all  the  beasts  by  their 
names,  and  all  the  fowlsof  theair,and  allthe 
cattle  of  the  field."   Gen.  y.  30. 

&— A  giant,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Climena,  who 
was  metamorphosed  by  Perseus  into  the 
Algerian  mountain,  which  bears  his  name. 

4^The  celebrated  hero  of  Le  Sage's  noTel  enti- 
tled, <  The  Derilupon  two  sticks,'  Asmodeus 
'walks  by  night  upon  the  roofs  of  Madrid, 
looks  into  the  houses,  and  reports  all  he 
sees,'  &c. 

S^Life  is  the  true  essence  of  nature.  Nothing 
is  annihilated.  Whateter  diar  it  is  to  be 
reriTified. 

(^— The  Tirtuous  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  "  on 
"  ^  being  shown  by  a  senator's  wife  all  the 
jewels  she  possessed,  worth  several  mil^ 
Hon  asses,  Cornelia  was  asked  to  show 
hers  in  return.  Whereupon  calling  forth  her 
two  sons,  Caius  and  Tiberius,  afterwards 
so  renowned,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
Lady,  'here  are*  said  she,  'my  only  and 
my  most  precious  jewels.' "  (Plul.  Vit. 
Grac.) 

T— Iphilus  was  the  restorer  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  in  735  B.  C,  a  circumstance  which 
makes  his  name  well  adapted  to  the  sub- 
stantive-^^ome. 

8— The  god  of  fire.    Some  wiH  probably  prefer 
Oiabert,  the  celebrated  Fire-king.    But  they* 
would  have  also  to  change  the  equiTalent  of 
the  table  No.  3  for  a  worse  one. 

9— There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  personage 
for  the  substantive  weapon  than  the  God  ot 
war  and  armies. 
1(V— The  exactness  of  this  definiUon  is  so  obviooi 

that  it  needs  no  explanation. 
II — The  empire  of  Asia  had  been  promised,  by 
an  Oracle,  to  the  penon  who  should  be  sue- 
to  vitit  the  celebrated  Cl«^ 


dlan  knot  or  lie.  Alexander,  perceiving  te 
impossibility  of  succeeding  with  the  fingers, 
interpreted  the  Oracle  with  his  sword :  he 
cut  the  knot  and  received  the  empire  of 
Asia. 

U— This  Emperor,  though  the  father  of  the  great 
Titos,  was  a  personified  specimen  of  stingi- 
ness :  he  placed  a  public  tax  even  upon  Ur  . . . 
Titus  complaining  upon  the  incongruity  ot 
such  an  impartial  tax:  Vespasian  took  a  piece 
of  gold— Do  you  smell  anything  abom  that 
piece  of  money?  No.  Well,  it  was  pro- 
duced Arom  that  very  tax,  replied  the  Empe- 
ror.    (Crev.  Hist,  of  Emp.) 

13-*The  remains  of  Spurzheim  are  buried  in 
Mt.  Auburn ;  his  tomb  is  in  the  most  promi- 
nent situation.  He  is  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Mt.  Auburn  inmates — therefore 
no  better  name  can  be  chosen  for  the  person- 
age of  this  number. 

14— King  of  Caria.  After  his  death  Artemisia, 
his  wife,  built  for  him  a  tomb  of  such  mag- 
nificence that  it  was  made  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  under  the  name  of 
Mausoleum,  from  whence  the  same  name  is 
now  given  to  any  funeral  monument  of  great 
splendor  and  magniricence. 

15 — A  celebrated  victim  of  King  Fmlcrlck  of 
Prussia,  who  was  confined  90  years  in  prison 
to  satisfy  the  revengeful  feelings  of  bin 
royal  persecutor. 

16— Homer  says  that  Venus  had  a  girdle  in 
wliich  were  enclosed  the  graces,  the  desires, 
tod  all  charms.  Juno  borrowed  it  of  her 
once,  that  she  might  be  loved  by  Jupiter,  who 
was  becoming  rather  cool  toward  her. 

n— The  well  known  historian  of  all  the  noNi 
games,  but  whose  beet  treatise  is  the  one  on 
the  game  of  whist.  (Information  received 
Arom  a  friend,  said  to  be  weU  acquainted 
with  the  subject.)     > 

IS— The  Bible  says,  in  Enf^sh,  that  Daniel  was 
thrown  into  a  fiery  fVniiace,bul  the  Lathi  word 
signifies  oven.    A  Aimace  may  be  of  any  , 
dhnension :  but  an  oven  is  always  small,  and 
can  be  shut  up  tightly— «  ftimaoe,  such  as 
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WB  imdentaod  it>  eamiot  be  dnt  op  fflDo  aa 
oren— then,  ^.    (See  Aim.  Latin  Diet.) 

19— ^'Seeing  that  the  Greeks  ooold  not  eMer 
TYoy  by  force,  Ulysset  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  He  binlt  a  wooden  horse  Ht^y 
doted — he  put  a  squadron  of  soldiers  into  it, 
and  the  horse  was  taken  by  the  Trojans, 
who  drew  it  in  trinmph  into  Troy.  In  the 
silence  of  the  night  the  soldiers  came  out  of 
the  wooden  horse— opened  the  city  to  the 
Greeks— and  the  kingdom  was  no  more. 

20— The  bugle  is  one  of  the  most  modem  wind 
instruments. 

21— The  founder  of  the  royal  order  of  «The 
Garter.''  The  marchioness  was  in  the  King's 
presence,  one  of  her  garters  drop'd  on  the 
floor,  and  Edward,  observing  some  of  his 
courtiers  to  smile,  exclaimed,  "  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense,"  *  evil  be  to  him  who  evil 
thinks;'  and  in  commemoration  of  this 
event  he  instituted  the  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter. 

22— The  inventor  of  the  wonderful  art  of  Photo- 
graphy now  so  popular,  and  which  I  had  the 
houor  of  introducing  into  this  country  in 
1840. 

23— To  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
scientific  literature,  this  name  will  appear 
most  happily  adopted ;  De  Humboldt  being 
the  first  traveler  who  gave  notoriety  to 
Monte  Jorullo. 

2V— The  New  York  Exchange  may  be  consid* 
cred  as  the  focus  of  American  Commerce. 
Mercury  being  also  the  god  of  Ck>mmerce, 
then,  etc. 

25 — Will  the  reader  believe  that  there  is  any  mis- 
take about  this  personage  7  Hymen  presides 
over  marriage— but  is  Cupid  present  at  all 
weddings  ? 

26— The  celebrated  English  lend-pencU  maker, 
well  known  by  every  one  who  uses  this  indis- 
pensable article. 

27— The  notorious  Lady  lately  hnplicated  in  the 
murder  of  the  imfortunate  Coblies,  who  kept 
the  eccentric  N.  Y.  Bowling  Saloon  for  la- 
dies, in  Leonard  street.  I  don't  think  there 
can  be  a  better  phrenolechnic  subject  for  this 
number,  unless  the  student  should  prefer 
Corlies  himself. 

28— The  celebrated  philosopher  who  first  investi- 
gated tike  properties  of  Hydrogen  gas,  who 
showed  how  to  prepare  it,  who  determined 
its  sensible  qualities,  ascertained  its  specific 
gravity,  examined  its  combustibility,  and 
discovered  that^  when  burnt,  it  unites  with 


halfito  ipdnme  of  esyfen  gat,  aad  that  the 
product  is  water. 

S9— An  able  armonrorofNewYorlq' whose  law 
projectile  is  known  to  every  body  onder  the 
name  of  Colt's  Sub-marine  Battery. 

30 — ^Needing  no  explanation. 

31 — ^The  goddess  of  flowers  and  of  the  spring. 
She  18  represented  generally  crowned  with 
garlands,  or  in  the  act  of  makmg  them. 

33— A  divinity  wiK>se  function  was  to  preside 
over  the  most  recherche  and  &shionable 
sports— he  was  represented  holding  a  festive 
light,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 

33— Not  only  is  this  name  well  adapted,  as 
Mount  Ida  was  the  celebrated  qiot  seketed 
by  Paris  to  decide  upon  the  ikmous  apple 
between  Venus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  but  also 
as  it  was  the  spot  «here  Paris  was  brought 
up,  and  where  he  resided. 

34^The  muse  of  dancmg. 

35— Thespb  is  considered  as  the  real  founder  of 
«hat  is  called  the  stage ;  being  the  first  ki- 
dividual  who  played  before  the  public  theat- 
rical performances. 

36— Alcmeon  of  Amphiaraus,  who  was  persecoisd 
by  the  Furies  and  the  ghost  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  killed  at  the  instigatkm  of  his 
father,  because  she  had  revealed  the  place 
where  he  lay  concealed  to  escape  from 
going  to  the  siege  of  Thebes.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  his  wife  Enripyle  for  a  celebrated 
necklace,  which  Alcmeon  inherited,  and 
whkh  plays  so  great  a  part  in  his  history. 

37— A  famous  billiard  player  in  Havana^-^ 
However,  the  studem  will  do  better  to 
substitute  the  best  billiard  player  he  may 
know. 

3S— The  bonfires  are  made  here  by  boys  on  the 
4lh  of  July.  In  France  it  is  on  the  S4th  of 
June.  In  England  on  the  6th  of  Noverobsr. 
In  Spain  it  was  once  reserved  to  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  v^en  there  were  a  few  obstinate 
souls  to  despatch  ex  oJSicio  to  the  other 
world. 

39— The  inventor  of  those  terrible  rockets  which 
bear  his  name. 

40— The  tabor  is  the  faistrument  with  which  the 
priests  of  Cybele  were' accustomed  to  play  in 
their  ceremonies. 

41— A  popular  type  of  the  chevalier  d^v/tdiuMe 
in  France,  who  is  represented  with  an  enor- 
mous cravat.  The  student  may  substitute 
any  person  he  may  know  wearing  a  ridicu> 
loosly  large  cravat. 

42— A  piratkal  son  of  iEolns,  who  was  kiHad  hi 
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FMMWy  MiApwUiedliw  hlierinesbjr  b«iBg 
MBt  la  XdrtaiWrWtee  be  ww  daoawd  to  roll 
U  UiA  top  of  a  kigh  hiU  an  iiMMMe  ball  - 
made  of  stone,  wtikh,  coottaiii^y  fitUfaag  upon 
him,  reUed  bbn  down  agam  and  again. 

4d^It  waa  m  the  fuaooi  enq»tlim  of  the  Veao- 
Tius  which  boried  the  dtks  of  Hercoknenin 
and  Poflipeii,  that  the  ekkr  ninj  perished, 
eoTered  with  the  la?a,  during  his  obaenration 
of  the  pbenomenn. 

44— The  moat  glgaatla  and  OM^featic  cupola  in 
ensteace  la  ihat  ot  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Roma.  The  imoaaftai  Michael  Angelo 
eonstructedit. 

42^The  well  known  hero  of  the  Merry  Wivee  of 
Wlndaof,  of  Sfaakapeare.  Who  does  not 
know  that  prince  of  obeaity?  Who  has  not 
admired  and  cheered  him  under  the  atope  of 
a  gentlemanly  and  celebrated  finend  of 
oars  by  the  renowned  name  of  Uackett? 
For  Falstoffand  Uackett  are  cue,— Sicut 
Natura,  Natura  est. 

46— The  inventor :  an  English  Philosophical  in- 
stromsnt  maker  of  great  celebrity. 

49— A  eelebrated  roofette  gambler  in  Europe,  who 
keeps  the  pciyikged  gambUog^house  at  the 
fanhkwinH"  and  aristocratic  miutiral^ring 
baths  of  Baden,  ia  Germany. 

48 — Confucius  pretends,  in  hb  annals  of  China, 
that  fireworks  were  used,  ha  the  celestial 
empire,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Fo-hi. 

40— The  most  cetehiated  shisU  in  classical 
recoid,  is  that  of  Achilles,  so  brilliantly  des- 
cribed by  Homer  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Iliad,  and  which  was  made  by  Vukaa 
hhnself. 

6<^Thi8  number  needs  no  comment. 

51 — Who  oan  forget  that  Columbtn  was  brought 
ki  chains  to  the  Conrt  of  Madrid,  after  he  had 
g^Ton  a  world  to  his  ungrateful  sovereign  7 

dfi — ^If  the  student  can  find  a  better  phrenotechnic 
equiralent,  let  him  blot  this  one  oat. 

69— The  disooTerer  of  the  Canary  Island  in  1406 
—the  first  man  therefore  who  saw  tlie  Peak 
ofTonerifie. 

04— A  personage  known,  I  suppose,  by  erery  En* 
^ishor  American  reader.  *<  TMteling  thro* 
aaaowy  oountry,he  saw  the  top  of  a  pole  on 
the  ground,  to  which  belied  his  horse,  and 
wiapptag  himself  up  In  his  great-coat,  he  ftfl 
adeep.  The  weather  became  warm— the 
snow  silently  melted  daring  the  niglit,  and 
iiriien  the  Baron  awoke  ki  the  momfaig  he  saw 
Ua  horse  hnaghig  by  the  bridle  bdiind  the 
slaqila  of  a  ahncob,  tlie  wealhereock*pole  of 


wkioh  he  had  taken  for  a  road  vaSi&jpokJ^ 
(Baron  Monchanaen.) 

fi6— No  commwrt  needed  here. 

a6-*4aolilao  nnat  be  eeasiderBd  as  the  real  inre» 
tor  of  the  qiy-glass,  asthe  butruBMnt  prop- 
erly so  called  is  constructed  iq>on  the  same 
prindple  of  Qaiaeo'e  first  laieecope.  K^er 
was  the  indiridnal  who  invented  tiie  one  now 
inuM. 

61— The  kmsmer  of  CTheeo  ■4br  Ike  justi- 
fication of  thia  adaptatisB,  see  my  pie- 
gramme. 

58—^'  And  was  precipitated  headlottg  into  eternal 
pahi  and  Fktam,  tlMte  to  dweU  hi  adaman- 
tine <^ains,  he  who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent 
in  arms."    (Bifltoft  Paiad.  Lost,  Introd.) 

60— It  ia  known  by  every  body  Ihat  it  was  on 
aoeoont  of  his  celebrated  skill  on  that  weapon 
that  Che  liberty  of  Switzerland  originated, 
(See  Mod.  Hiat.) 

60— Pan  is  considered  as  the  iarentor  of  the 
wiiktle .  Before  the  invention  of  his  p'qpes  he 
iHed  to  whistle  the  tunes  with  wtueh  lie 
made  the  nymphs  and  satyrs  dance  in  the 
shady  grovea  of  Theesaly.  It  is  from  the 
Iktigue  he  ezperienoedin  these  aonslcal  ezer- 
eises,  that  be  theoght  of  iaventtaq:  tlie 
pipes  which  are  his  principal  attributes. 
(Ovid.) 

61 — A  king  of  Macedon,  who  received  the  nicfc- 
Dozon,  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
«  Demetrina  Dozoa  used  to  promise 
continuaUy,  but  never  fhlfillcd  a  premise, 
nor  did  he  ever  intend  to,"  tx.  (Rol.  An 
Hist.) 

Oa— Was  a  statue  made  by  Yolcan,  which  he  af- 
terwnrds  animated.  Each  God  conferred 
upon  her  die  g^  of  a  perfection  in  order  to 
render  her  thoroughly  accomplished  in  every 
thing.  And  she  It  was  who  afterwards  g</lreci 
inftiiHiui  with  all  the  known  woes,  by  opcolug 
the  celebrated  box,  (Pandora's  box,)  at  the 
bottom  of  whicfa  liope  alone  remidned.  (See 
Mythotogy.) 

68— President  of  thoMases,  wfaaae  residence  was 
on  the  top  of  Ml.  Parnassus. 

64— The  late  iamonted  President  of  the  Uni- 
te<l  States,— so  well  personified  by  a  Log 
Oi^jhi. 

66— Many  oAer  names  may  answer  to  this  nnm- 
ber.  But  tho  dassieal  and  popular  history 
of  Bellsarius  blind  and  Bages,  will  be  more 
present  to  the  mmd,  I  believe,  than  any  other 
that  might  be  chosen  by  the  student. 

66— The  god  of  wealth.    He  ia  generally  repro. 
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pune  in  his  handi. 
•7— Tlio  HlBdoot  Wtefe  Umlk^tm\ 
•ctt  is  M  sactet 
anottsr  their  gods.    It  it  o#  HiDdMtanee 

«6^The  godden  cf  AgrindMre.  Witimit  her 
ampkos  Omrt  would  be  ttoJCrsie.  ShsUrep- 
resentodasholdiiigaiikeafofstmw.  So  she 
is  wU  eniilM  to  be  the  pMisnsgo  of <tf4W. 

Wi-His  rcaowned  peakaives  are  known  and  uni- 
versally appredated  by  every  ami  wiio  uses 
a  pen. 

lO-^Needtng  no  cotnnnt. 

71— The  most  celebrated  oath  In  hlMsry  wnsthat 
taken  by  the  three  brothers  HoratH.  They 
swore  that  they  would  return  eonqoerere  of 
the  Coriatii,  or  be  brought  back  lildas  upon 
their  shields^  and  fofUme  crowned  their  oaths 
with  success:  Rome  won  the  riotory.  (Rol- 
Uq's  Romans  History.) 

7d«-The  Genoese  Amerious  Vespucci,  from  whose 
name  America  is  derived,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  great  Cohimbus. 

7^— General  Putnam  was  tha  hero,  but  the  death 
of  Gen.  Worron  renders  Bunker  Hill  more 
counected  with  his  name  in  the  minds  of 
those  Bcquainlcd  with  the  history  of  that 
battle. 

74— The  Roman  Capitol  wns  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  King  of  the  Gods, 
who  had  a  Colossal  statue  within  the  temple, 
surrounded  by  many  statues  of  the^n^for 
gods  of  Rome. 

76— The  great  hunter,  and  the  first  conqueror 
mentioned  in  ancient  history.  (See  Biof . 
Nimrod.) 

76— The  most  celebrated  crown  hi  Ustoryis  that 
of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  widdi  caused 
Archimedes  to  discover  the  law  by  wmch 
ihe  specific  gravities  of  bodies  ore  as- 
certained. The  history  of  that  crown  Is  too 
well  known  to  need  tetbsr  detail. 

77— The  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  he  who  introdu- 
ced first  Uie  loMerles  hito  public  notte 
m  Franco,  From  thence  it  passed  faito 
England,  and  soon  after  spread  over  this 
country* 

7S— The  celebrated  incendiary,  who  caused  the 
great  oonflagratkHi  of  the  meaoraUe  woMkr 
of  the  world— The  temipto  of  Diana  at 
Kphesus. 

t^—The  F^rench  Gtneral,  who  kiventad  the  ter- 
rible projectile  known  under  his  name  in 
Eag hmd  as  wen  as  Fnnoe. 

80— The  celebrated  piano-player  of  the  age. 


■  always  b6  the  best 
ioffttaidlfnffMltai,notwMMnadn« 
r  andPitllts,  ortkeCUrdmgeiritfibroth- 


S^  ilagmtas  *  As  Ant  tmnooh  wlw  bora 
ths  tiUe  nf  ImiMMinr  as  a  disdnctkm  of 
aoterelgnty,  althongh  the  Utle  was  in  use 
before  him,  but  applied  only  to  designate  a 


8S-^Chimboiaxo  is  the  bm 

k  the  world.    It  Is  ki  ths  RepdhUe  of  Co- 
lumbia ;  Bolivftr  la  the  hero  of  CMombia. 
,  What  better  naoM  nanld  be  found  to  this 
number' 

S4*-The  oetebmted  loidkwd  of  that  renowned 
buildnig,  too  well  known  to  the  American 
pnUk,  to  need  any  other  notKe. 

S5— Pkto  is  the  founder  of  the  first  school  of 
Philosophy  known  In  the  history  of  Pro- 
Hessorship,  under  Che  name  of  the  Acade- 
my. Therefore  his  name  Is  the  leading  one 
in  this  instance 

86— This  AsiaUc  polenute  Is  said  to  possess  the 
largest  of  known  diamonds.  Jtlsasbigasa 
^okey-s  egg,  of  a  very  slight  yellowish  has, 
but  not  yet  cut.  It  is  valued  at  several 
ndUions  of  poinds  steritag.  Therefore  the 
great  Mogul  Is  deservedly  the  personnge  of 


87— It  is  known  by  every  common  render  that  the 
mere  love  of  Jknting  armed  the  immortal 
Don  Quiiote,  and  that  his  love  of  fencing 
was  so  great,  that  when  he  could  find  nobody 
to  ftnce  with,  he  would  fimce  even  with^ 
windmill. 

86— The  great  English  Chemist.  Be  and 
his  safety  lamp  are  too  well  known  to  neod 
oommeut. 

8&-^The  most  remarfcaMs  sword,  known  m  eve- 
ry  Christhn  reader,  is  unquestionably  that 
of  the  Archangel  St.  MichaeL 

90— Needhig  no  comment. 

91-*^  And  he  took  bread,and  gave  thanks, and 
brake  it,  and  gave  them  saying:  Thlsisjny 
body,  whkh  is  given  for  you :  this  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me.''  Lukexzii.  19.  <<  Like- 
wise also  the  cup  after  supper  sayfaig:  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  btood,  which 
Is  shed  for  you.**    (Do.de.) 

tB— I  select  St.  Lake  as  the  most  cftMsteal  of  the 
Evangelists. 

93— Tills  number  needs  no  oomment. 

94— None  can  remember  the  Teaple  of  teunlem 
witboiH  remembering  Sokunon,  who  eemple- 
ted  it  and  dedk^ted  it  te  Jehovah  lOM  B.  C 
(See  Prog.) 
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•6— Tkt  kffdtknr  of  MttM.    T%e  irst  hi^  96— Who  dMs  not  feoMnber  the  holocaust 

prieoi  of  the  Jowiih  people,  iMdtfanilbictt  of  Abraham;  about  offering  his  oaly  son 

eaeeBeftt  pwiiotjfpe  lor  thiawnmhwr.  Isaac  to  God ;  awl  the  aagel  arreatiia^  ht» 

96— In  the  GathoUc  proeeoakiiia  there  is  always  knife  at  the  mDiaeat  he  was  going  to  strike 

a  laUe  child  dresaed  in  white  sheepskin,  off  Isaac's  head  T 

wlio  represenu  St.  JohSi  who  is  tlierefofe  99— No  pope,  no  clergyman  whatever,  need  so 

the  symbol  ofan  Agnus  del.  mnch  this  once  terrible  weapon* 

t^The  disciples  m  filling  their  number^-oiade  100— Neediqg  no  comment|  to  those  e«if«rsaa: 

Tncant  by  the  death  of  the  traitcr  Judas—  wkh  BifUsh  h&ttory. 
oastlola  MAndthelot  ieU an Matlhiaa.^' 
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NOMENOI.ATURE   TABIiS,   No.   8,             | 

Oft  TBS  DEBXTSD  VABIB  OT 

raoF&a. 

— 0 — 

1 

Tie. 

Sailors, 

51 

Chain. 

iFeloHs. 

2 

Name, 

God'/athera. 

62 

Phbeno-mkem'. 

Mnemotechnists, 

3 

Mount. 

Highlanders. 

63 

Mt.  Ten^bfe. 

Portugese, 

4 

Roor. 

ShingUrs. 

64 

Steeple. 

BdUingers. 

5 

Lme. 

Procreators, 

66 

Etebnttt. 

Immortals. 

6 

Jewbl. 

Jew€Urs. 

58 

Spt-olass. 

Opticians. 

7 

Gams. 

GambUrs. 

67 

Chess-plat. 

TacHtieins. 

8 

FniE. 

Engimetrs, 

68 

Flame. 

Devils. 

9 

WsAPOir. 

Warriors. 

69 

Abbow. 

PUfMsMS. 

10 

Dbum. 

DrumtMTS, 

60 

Whistle. 

WhietUrt. 

11 

GOBDIAK   TIE* 

Phrygians. 

61 

Pbomisb. 

Contractors. 

12 

SriNoiirsss. 

Musrs. 

62 

Gifts. 

Fairies. 

13 

Mt.  AuBUBjr, 

Bostoniams, 

63 

Mt.  Pabhassvs. 

Poete. 

14 

Tomb. 

Dmtd  bodies 

64 

LOG^ABIN. 

Whigs. 

15 

Impbisonmext. 

Convicts. 

66 

Charity. 

Beggars. 

16 

GlBDLE, 

Ladies. 

66 

Knit-pubsb, 

Knitters. 

17 

Whist. 

Loafers. 

67 

Checkebs. 

Hindoos. 

18 

Oven. 

Bakers. 

68 

Stbaw-fibe. 

Farmers. 

19 

TbOJAN  H0B8E. 

Greeks. 

69 

Pen-kmipe. 

CutUrs. 

20 

Bugle. 

Buglers. 

70 

Cannonade. 

Gunners. 

21 

Garteb. 

Knights  <if  Gar'r 

71 

Oath, 

Magistrates. 

22 

Daouebbeot'^b* 

Photographists, 

72 

America. 

Americans. 

23 

Mt,  Jobullo, 

Mexicans. 

73 

BUNERB  HiLU 

Charlestoipnians. 

24 

N.  Y,  Exchange, 

Merchants. 

74 

Rom.  Capit*l. 

Romans. 

25 

Wedding. 

Brides. 

76 

Conquest. 

Conquerors. 

26 

Gold  penco. 

Stationers. 

76 

Cbown. 

Sovereigns. 

27 

Bowling, 

New-Yorkers. 

77 

LOTTEBT. 

Itulimne. 

28 

Htdrooen-gas. 

Chemists. 

78 

Conflag'tion. 

29 

Colt's  bat*bt. 

Destroyers. 

79 

Paixhan's  gun. 

jSrtUlerynmu. 

30 

Fiddle. 

FiddUrs 

80 

Piano. 

Picmists. 

31 

Garland. 

Florists. 

81 

Friendship. 

Quakers. 

32 

Spobt. 

Hunters. 

82 

Emperor. 

PHnces. 

33 

Mt.  Ida, 

Trojans. 

83 

Chimborazo. 

Colombians. 

34 

Ball-boom. 

Dancers. 

84 

Faneuil  hall 

PolUieimns. 

35 

The  stage. 

jictors. 

85 

PBOFESSOBSinP. 

Professors. 

36 

Necklace. 

Coquettes. 

86 

Diamond. 

Jewelers. 

37 

BiLLIABD. 

Havaneers, 

87 

Fencing. 

Duelists. 

38 

BoN<>FIB£. 

Yankee  boys. 

88 

Davy's  sf't  lamp 

Miners. 

39 

Conobeve  Rlt»T« 

Besiegers, 

89 

Sword. 

Officers. 

40 

Tabob. 

Corybantes. 

90 

Organ. 

Organists. 

41 

Cbavat. 

Croatians. 

91 

Communion. 

Christians. 

42 

Ball. 

Turners. 

92 

Gospel, 

Evangelists. 

43 

Mt.  Vesuvtos. 

Napolitans. 

93 

Mt.  Stnai. 

IsrtLelites. 

44 

Cupola. 

.architects. 

94 

Temple. 

Pontiffs 

45 

Obesity. 

Chinese. 

96 

Priesthood. 

Priests. 

46 

PokT-watch, 

Watch  makers. 

96 

Agnus  del 

Nuns. 

47 

Roulette. 

Gamblers. 

97 

Dick. 

Spaniards. 

48 

FiBB-WOBKS. 

Pyrotechnists. 

98 

Holocaust, 

Sacrificers. 

49 

Shield. 

.inct.  Soldiers. 

99 

Excom'cation. 

Popee. 

60 

Thunleb. 

Cyclops. 

100 

Hand-bed. 

Butchers. 

ErrrKitKD  accordinff  to  the 
Ctark'.  Office  of  the  iNitriet 

Act  of  Congren,  in  th 
Cooitfortho  Boothern 

eyear  1844,  by  Francis  Tas 
DJitrictof  New  York. 

vBL-GoiTRAUD,  In  the 

ftl-The  repoblieaUon   of 

any  of  the   "Tiblet, 
lolatioa  of  the  oopyrigl 

*'  without    written   permtaikM 
It,  will  rabject  the  party  to  the 

K  ftom  the  Anther,  k 
peoaMeierthelMr. 
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1 

Ti*. 

i''irfiiii€«f. 

51 

Chain. 

Irtya, 

2 

Namv. 

DUHnctim. 

52 

PhB£N0-MN£M'. 

Memory. 

8 

HOUHT. 

Lo/linets, 

53 

Mt.  Ten»rfe. 

EUvation. 

4 

Roof. 

ShingUt. 

54 

Steeple. 

Bells. 

5 

Lm. 

Animation. 

55 

Eternity. 

Beatitude^ 

6 

Omamen/. 

56 

Spy-glass. 

Lenses. 

7 

Oamb. 

Hope. 

57 

Chess-play. 

Patience, 

8 

Fine. 

Heat. 

58 

Flame. 

Combustibility. 

9 

Wbapon. 

Wowndt. 

59 

Arrow. 

Quiver. 

10 

D&VM. 

Hoh€, 

60 

Whistle. 

Jcute  sound. 

11 

G<»U>IAK  TIX« 

Oracle, 

61 

Promise. 

Intention, 

12 

SnNoiiiEts. 

Lme^  money. 

62 

Gifts. 

Liberality. 

13 

Mt.  AUBVKlf . 

Fmnerals. 

63 

Mt.  PARNAssrs. 

Poetry, 

14 

Tomb. 

Dead  bodies. 

64 

Loo-cahin. 

Logs. 

15 

Imprisonment. 

GlBBUE. 

,P%niehment. 

65 

Charity. 

Poverty. 

16 

Buckler. 

66 

J  Knit-purse. 

Knitting'^needlee. 

17 

Whmt, 

Play  carde. 

67 

Checkers. 

Checker  board. 

18 

OVBN. 

Srieke. 

68 

Straw-fire, 

QuiUs. 

19 

Tbojan  hobsx. 

Stratagem. 

69 

Pen-knife. 

Straws. 

iO 

BUOLB. 

Brae: 

70 

Cannonade. 

Destruction, 

21 

Oabtju. 

Stocking. 

71 

Oath. 

Testimony, 

22 

Daouxbbxot'px. 

Camera  obecura. 

72 

America. 

Liberty. 

23 

Mt.  Jobullo. 

Volcano. 

73 

Bunker  Hill. 

Bunker  H.  Mon, 

24 

N.  Y.  EXCH'NOE. 

Commerce. 

74 

Rom.  Capit'l. 

Roman  gods. 

26 

W^DINO. 

Honey  moon. 

75 

Conquest. 

.Ambition. 

26 

Gold  pencil. 

Lead. 

76 

Crown. 

Sovereignty, 

27 

BOWUNO. 

Bowling  green. 

77 

Lottery. 

Premiums. 

28 

Htdbogen-oas. 

Balhone. 

78 

Conflao'tion. 

Fire-engines. 

29 

Coi.T*8  BAT'BY. 

Explosion. 

79 

Paixhan  gun. 

Explod'g  bullets. 

80 

Fiddle. 

Fiddle  stick. 

80 

Piano. 

Ivory  Keys. 

31 

Gabland. 

Flo¥terh> 

81 

Friendship. 

Disinteres^d  love. 

82 

Sfobt. 

Pleasure. 

82 

Emperor. 

Sceptre. 

33 

Mt.  Ida. 

JudfntofParU. 

83 

Chimborazo. 

Perpetual  snow. 

84 

Ball-boom. 

Dancing. 

84 

Faneuil  hall 

Political  meet'g. 

85 

The  stage. 

ComedUs. 

85 

Professorship. 

Science, 

86 

Necklace. 

Precious  stones. 

86 

Diamond. 

Brilliancy. 

87 

Billiabd. 

87 

Fencing. 

Foils. 

88 

BoN-nBE. 

4th  qf  July. 

86 

Davy's  SF^Y  lamp 

Coal  mines* 

39 

CONORETE  Rk^T* 

Oun  powder. 

89 

Sword. 

Steel, 

40 

Tabob. 

Rattles. 

90 

Organ. 

Sacred  music. 

41 

Cbatat. 

Silk. 

91 

Communion, 

Congregration, 

42 

Ball. 

Rotundity. 

92 

Gospel. 

HoUness. 

43 

MT.TESTTVnTS. 

Eruptions. 

93 

Mt.  Sinai. 

Decalogn^, 

44 

0190LA« 

Weathercocks. 

94 

Temple. 

Prayers, 

45 

Obesity. 

Orease. 

95 

Priesthood. 

Preaching. 

46 

Pok't-watch. 

Time. 

96 

Agnus  dei. 

Piety, 

47 

Roulette. 

Rotary  motion. 

97 

Dice. 

Ivory. 

48 

Fibb-works. 

Colored  fyres. 

98 

Holocaust. 

Sacrifices, 

49 

Shield. 

Preservation, 

99 

ExCOM'CATIOlf. 

Anathema. 

60 

TBinrDEB. 

Electricity. 

100 

Hand-red. 

PbrrcBBS  aooonlinf  to  tb»  Ad  of  Confrwi,  In  tiM  tmt  1844,  by  FsAiias  Fauvsl-Gourauo,  in  tb« 
Cterk*!  Oiioe  of  tbo  DiMrict  Conrt  tot  the  Sootbern  Dittnot  of  New  York. 


ft^Tbe  wpttbliB>Uon   of  MV  «f  the  **a:U»)M,"  wiibooi   mSum,  peiwMon  ftom  tbe  Aalbor,  it 
iMMf  pioMMM;  ina  any  TtdhBon  of  ibe  eopj-rSht,  will  nibjeet  tbe  party  to  the  peoakin  of  the  law. 
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CONSTELLATIONS,  No.  L 


A  NOMENCLATURE  TABLE 

OF  THE 
NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 

WITH  THE   NUMBER  OF  PRINCIPAL  STARS  OBSERVED  IN  EACH  OF  THEM. 
BY  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE  MODERNS, 

ACCOBDIKO   TO 

PTOLEMFS  CATALOGUE, 

AND   THE 

OBSERVATOIRE    ROYAL  OF  PARIS. 


I      10 

Li 


I. 

ZODIACAL  CONSTELLATIONS. 
(12  in  number,) 

LtUn  namw.  English  names.  Ptol**i.  Oh.  R. 

1  Y  Aries The  Ram 18.— 42 

3  «    Taurm The  Bull 44.-207 

3  n  Gemini The  Twins 25.-64 

4  52  Cancbr The  Crab 23.-85 

5  SV   Leo The  Lion.     •     .     .    .     .  35.-93 

6  m   Virgo The  Virgin 32.-117 

7  ^  Libra.    ...  The  Scale 07.— 67 

8  ^  Scorpio The  Scorpion 27. — 60 

9  cf   Sagittarius.    .     .     The  Archer 31. — ^94 

1 0  VJ  Capricornus.      .     .  The  Goat 28. 64 

Aquarius    .     .     .      The  Water-bearer.      .     .     .  45.-117 

12  X  Pisces The  Fishes 38.-116 


cm 
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C(Mf8TSLIiA110NS^  Ka.  II. 

n. 

NORTHERN  CONSTELLATIONS  OP  THE  ANCIENTS. 

(22  m  number.) 

Fw 

MA  13  to  94,  iMtaslTUr. 

13  UssaMihos* 

.    The  Litde  Bear. 

08.— 22 

14  Ub8A  Major.  • 

The  Great  Bear.    . 

34.-87 

15  Draco.       • 

.    The  Dragon.    . 

31.— 65 

16  Cbpheus. 

C^heus. 

13.— 58 

16  Bootes.     . 

.      Booies 

23.-70 

18  Corona  BoEBALis. 

.      The  Jforthem  Crown.    . 

08.-33 

19  Hrrculrs. 

Hercules. 

29.-128 

SO  Ltra. 

•     The  Harp.    •        •         • 

10.— 21 

31  CTGNua. 

The  Swan. 

10.-86 

32    CA88I0PEU. 

Caesiopeia. 

.  13.— fcO 

33  PBRSEtrs. 

Perseus. 

29.-65 

34  Attrioa.    • 

The  Charioteer. 

14.— 69 

35  OPHiocim.    . 

.   The  Serpent-bearer. 

29.— 61 

36  Sagitta. 

The  Arrow.    • 

05.-18 

37  Aquila. 

.   The  Eagle.          .        . 

15.-26 

38  Dblphinus.    . 

The  Dolphin. 

10.— 19 

39  Equuleits. 

.     The  Little  Horse. 

04.-10 

30  Pegasus. 

•    •    PegastLs. 

.  SO.— 91 

31  Antinoits*      •    . 

Antinous. 

.  15.— 28 

33  Andromeda.   • 

•         Andromeda.          •        • 

28.— 71 

33  Trungula  Boreaus,      The  Jfortkem  TriangU.    . 

04.-^15 

34  CoKA  Berenices. 

Berenice's  Hair.  , 
ffl. 

85.— 48 

NORTHERN  CONSTELLATIONS  OF  THE  MODERNS.        | 

(13  in  wmber.) 

VM 

im  as  to  47,  iMtaHtT^jr* 

Sft  LBoMnfOB* 

.     The  Little  Lion. 

«.— 55 

86  Canes  Ybnaxiou 

The  Greyhounds. 

.    «*— 38 

87  Sextans.    • 

.    The  Sextant. 

«.— «4 

88  CsRBnus. 

Cerberus. 

"^13 

89  Tavrus  PoNUTOwsKi.     Poniattngmkft  Bull. 

".—18 

•-m 
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omn^LAiniMS;  ifo.  nt.                              1 

40  VSLPBCULA  BT  Ans«     •     The  Fox  and  Goote.    • 

,    ".—35 

41  Lacbbta.        •        •        The  Lizard.    • 

«.— 12 

49  Tbiakgvsa  MnioRA.        Tke  Liuh  Tnangk.    • 

.     ".—04 

43  MuscA  BoHBALW.      .      The  J^orthem  Fly. 

".—05 

44  Tarandus.     .        .          The  Rain  Deer. 

.      ".—12 

46  C08TO8  Mbssium.       .     The  Harvester.    . 

.  ".—07 

46  Gaicblopardalus.    •        The  Camileopard.     . 

.       ".—69 

47  Liwx.        ,        .        .     The  Lynx.    .       . 

.    «  — 45 

rv. 

SOUTHERN  CONSTELLATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.        | 

(15  in  number^) 

VrMn48to6)i,Ui«lwl^el]r.  ' 

48  Cbttts.        ,        ,        .    The  Whale. 

22,-102 

49  Eridanus.       .        .        The  River  Po.      . 

34.-85 

50  Obion.                         .   Orion* 

38.— 90 

5 1  Lbpus.    •                 •       The  Hare.     . 

12.-20 

S3  Canis  Minor.      .        .   TheLitdeDog. 

.    02.-17 

53  Canis  Major.  .         .       The  Great  Dog.    . 

29.-64 

54  Aboo  Navis.         .        .  The  Ship  Argo. 

.    45.-117 

55  Hydra,     .        .        .      TheWater-strpent. 

27.-62 

56  Gkatbr.        .        .          The  C^p.        ... 

.     07.— 13 

57  CoRyus.    .        .        .     The  Crow. 

.  07.— 10 

58  Obntaurus.    .       .          The  Centaur. 

37.-48 

59  Lupus.                        .Tie  Wolf. 

.     19.-.^ 

60  Aba.      .       ^        ,        The  Mtar.  \ 

07.— 08 

61  OonoNA  AusTRAiw.         The  Sotohem  C  roum^ 

.     13.— 12 

63  Piscis  AusTRALW.      .      The  Southern  Fi$h.      . 

18.-24 

*              1 

SOUTHERN  CONSI^ELLATIOSS  OP  THE  XOBESRS.        | 

(91  in  number^ 

FVum  «»to9e^^UHA«nrv«n)r« 

<J3  Fornax  Chimica.             The  Chemical  Fum&9i. 

.  •l-» 

64  Rsncuutf  Rhomb.       .    The  MonUM.  Mi. 

'*.^j» 

65  Cbla  Sculptoria.    .       Sffte  Bngraver'e  Tool. 

.      «.— tt 

66  Dorado  vbl  Xtph.     .    The  Svmd-fish.  •  . 

".-^ 

67  CoLUMKA  NoACHi.    .       Thk  Dove. 

.      ««.-« 

cv 
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CONSTELLATIONS,  No.  IV. 


I 


0S  Bq,vvi^v9  Pier.    . 
ifr9  Mofie(»fto«t 

70  Pras  Nautica, 

71  AuTUA  Pnubtmat. 

72  AYisSpi4f> 

73  CeUX  AUSTRALI8«      % 
7  4  Jtf U8CA  AUSTRALIS 

75  Ghaxblbonis. 

76  PlSCIS-YoLANS.      • 

77  Tblescopium.  . 

78  hobologiun. 

79  noeica  euclidis.    . 

,^0  ClECI]n78.      •        .  • 
'81    TrIANG.  AX78TBALt8. 

S2  Ap.  ybl  Ay.  Indica. 
68  MoN8.  Mbnsa. 
.s4  scxthtm  sobibski* 
85  Indus. 
«6  Payo.    . 

87  OCTANS. 

88  MioBOscopitniL 

89  Qeus. 

90  touceana.    . 

91  Htdeus,    • 

92  Appabatus  Sculp. 

93  Phcenix.        •  ■ 


The  Painter* 9  Easd.      . 
The  Unioom.    • 
The  Mariner^s  Compaas. 
The  Air  Pumjh 
Tie  Solitary  Bir^ 
The  Southern  Cross. 
The  Southern  Fly.     . 
The  ChamAlion.     . 
The  Flying  Fish.      '. 
The  Tdescope, 
The  Prndulunij  {fc.    . 
EmcMs  Square.    . 
The  Compasses. 
The  Southern  Ttfdangle. 
The  Bird  of  Paradise. 
Mount  of  Table  Bqy. 
Saineski^s  Shield. 
The  Indian.    . 

The  Peacode 

The  Octant.    . 
Th(t  Microecope. 

The  Crane 

The  Ameiruian  Goose: 
The  Water  Snake.     .    . 
The  Sculptor* s  Studio. 
Tie  Phmia:.  .     .       • 


►     «,— 31 

".-^22 
".-23 
".—06 

.  ".—04 
".—07 

.  ".—06 
**.— 08 

.  *  ".—23 

".—15 

".--02 

.  ".-^06 

".—04 

".-rQS 

.  ".--16 
"•—04 

.  ".—11 
".—07 

.    ".—08 

.".— W 
".—11 
".—08 
".— £8 

•  «.— 11 


VI, 

recapitulatiqdn  m  the  table. 

t  •  No.  of  pxinc'l  Stars  obserYf^d  in  Zpd-  GonsCellaCions. 
2*      Do.      do.     m  the  Northem  Coostellations. 
3*      Do.      do.      in  tke  Southern  Constellations. 

4k*  Total  No.  gf  principal  Stats,  obserYed  by  Ancients. 
6*    Doi  4o.  dq.    ;^8erYed  by  Moderns. 

6«  Ko.  of  Oonstellationsiiiiownto  tbe  Ancienta.    . 
7*  Now  Constellations  m^de  by  the  Hodems.    .        •  • 
8«  'Total  No.  of  ConsteUfKions  a«itually  Ignown.    .^ 


..cyi 


iiBBi 


1125 
1531 
1090 

iim 

3707 

"49 
"44 
"♦3 
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TABLE  OF  THE                                            1 

DECStEASE  (ff  THE  DEGREES  (ff  LONGIT^      1 

IN  NAUTICAL  MILES,                                       1 

TH£  EARTH 

BEDCO  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  SPHEBICIL.                           1 

1     -     -     - 

.    59.    99 

46          -       -       .        41.    68 

a  -     -     - 

59.    96 

4T     •       -              .     40.    92 

8 

.    59.    92 

48          .       «       .        40.    15 

4 

•         •         • 

59.    85 

49     •       •       -       .    39.    36 

5 

.    59.    77 

50          ...        3a    57 

6 

. 

59.    «7 

51      -       •       -       .     37.    76 

T 

'    59.    56 

SA         •       •       •        36.    94 

8    • 

•         • 

59.    42 

58     •       -       .       .     36.    11 

9 

.    59.    26 

54          -       -       •        35.    27 

lO 

•     •    • 

59.    09 

66      '       -       -       •    84.    41 

U 

•    58.    89 

56          •       •       .        33.    55 

15i    • 

. 

56.    69 

5T       -       -       -       .    32.    68 

18 

•    5a    46 

58          ...        31.    79 

14    * 

• 

58.    22 

59      •       .       .       .    8a    90 

15 

.    57.    95 

60          ...        30.    00 

16    < 

. 

57.    67 

61       -       •       .       .    29.    09 

IT 

-    ff7.    88 

6ft          -       •       •        28.    16 

18    « 

, 

57.    06 

68      -       .       -       .     27.    24 

19 

.    56.    73 

64          -       -       •        26.    30 

20    ' 

• 

56.    88 

65      -       -       .       -     25.    36 

ftl 

'    56.    01 

66          .       .       -        24.    41 

SA    - 

• 

55.    63 

6T      •       -       -       -     23.    U 

d8 

55.    23 

68          •       -       •        22.    48 

^4    * 

•         •         • 

54.    81 

69      -.     •       -       •    21.    50 

ft5 

-    54.    38 

TO          -       •       •         20.    52 

£6    • 

•         •         • 

53.    93 

Tl       -       -       •       -    19.    58 

finf 

>    53.    46 

Tft         .  .    .       •       la    54 

M    < 

. 

52.    97 

T8      -       -              .     17.    54 

M 

•    52.    47 

T4          -       -       .        16.    54 

80    ' 

• 

51.    96 

T5      -       •       •       -     15.    53 

81 

-    51.    43 

T6          ...        14.    51 

»i    - 

• 

50.    88 

TT      -       •       •       -     18.    50 

88 

-    50.    32 

T8          -       .       -        12.    48 

84    < 

. 

49.    74 

T9      -       •       -       -     n.    45 

85 

.    49.    15 

80         •      .-       •        10.    42 

88    < 

•         •       ,  • 

48.    54 

81     -       -       •       -     09.    88 

8T 

.    47.    92 

8ft        .      .     •      oa  35 

88    < 

»               m               m 

47.    28 

88     -       •       •       -     07.    82 

88 

.    46.    63 

84          -       •       .        Oa    28     . 

fl 

40    * 

. 

45.    96 

85     -       •       •       •    05.    28 

ffi      41 

.    45.    28 

86          •       .       •        04     18 

1      M    ' 

■ 

44.    59 

m     -       -       -       -     08..  14 

1      48 

-    4&.    83 

88          -       •       -        02.    09 

«      44    < 

»               •               • 

48.    16 

g9     •       •       -       .     01.    05 

1      45        .       -       -       -    42.    48 

90       .     «     *      oa  00 

OTU 
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TABLE  OF  THE 

DECREASE   OF   TEMPERATURE,    | 

AOOOKDDVG  TO  THB  ALTITUIIB. 

Men    T«aipe«- 
ton  at  the  i«ip«l 

Hdtfcto   tmm 

MMa     iMUMi- 
tan  at  tlMlsf^al 

Height  of 
enrreofeoo 

UtltDM 

ot^tm. 

rjtti*ff4t 

the  sea. 

FmC 

1 

OmagnOB. 

• 

Centigfade. 

Feet. 

o 

29.  00 

15207 

46 

13.  99 

7402 

1 

28.  99 

15203 

4r 

13.  49 

7133 

^ 

28.  96 

15189 

48 

12.  98 

6865 

8 

28.  92 

15167 

49 

12.  43 

6599 

4 

28.  86 

15135 

50 

11.  98 

6334 

5 

28.  78 

15095 

51 

11.  49 

6070 

6 

2a  68 

15047 

52 

10.  99 

5808 

T 

28.  S7 

14989 

58 

10.  50 

5548 

8 

28.  44 

14923 

54 

10.  02 

5290 

9 

2a  29 

14848 

55 

9.  54 

5034 

lO 

2a  13 

14764 

56 

9.  07 

4782 

U 

27.  94 

14672 

57 

a  60 

4534 

12 

27.  75 

14571 

58 

a  14 

4291 

18 

27.  53 

14463 

59 

7.  69 

4052 

14 

27.  30 

14345 

60 

7.  25 

3818 

15 

27.  06 

14220 

61 

6.  82 

3589 

16 

26.  80 

14087 

62 

a  39 

3365 

IT 

26.  52 

13947 

68 

5.  98 

3145 

IS 

26.  23 

13798 

64 

5.  OT 

2930 

19 

25.  93 

13642 

65 

5.  18 

2722 

30 

25.  61 

13478 

66 

4.  80 

2520 

ftl 

25.  28 

13308 

67 

4.43 

2325 

Ji» 

24.  93 

13131 

68* 

'    4.  07 

2136 

M 

24.  57 

12946 

-   69 

3.  72 

1953 

M 

24.  20 

12755 

70 

3.  39 

1778 

1^5 

23.  82 

I25&r 

71 

3.  07 

1611 

M 

23.  43 

12354 

72 

2.  77 

1451 

aT 

23.  02 

12145 

78 

2.  48 

1298 

ft8 

22.  61 

11930 

74 

2.  20 

1153 

S9 

22.  18 

11710 

75 

1.  94 

1016 

80 

21.  75 

11484 

76 

1.  70 

887 

81 

21.  31 

11253 

77 

1.  47 

767 

81^ 

20.  86 

11018 

78 

1.  25 

65Q 

88 

20.  40 

10778 

79 

1.  06 

552 

84 

19.  93 

10534 

80 

.  87 

457 

85 

19.  46 

10287 

81 

.  71 

371 

86 

la  98 

10036 

82 

•  56 

294 

8T 

la  50 

9781 

88 

.  43 

226 

88 

la  01 

9529 

84 

.  32 

167 

89 

17.  51 

9263 

85 

.  22 

117 

40 

17.  02 

9001 

86 

.  14 

76 

41 

la  52 

8738 

87 

.  08 

44 

4» 

la  02 

8473 

88 

.  04 

20 

48 

15.  51 

8206 

89 

.  01 

5 

44 

15.  01 

7939 

90 

.  98 

0 

45 

14.  50              7671        1 

^asssB 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PHRENOLOGY, 


1.  AKAnrvnEM.— ^Baoiprocal  fttteok- 
memt,  •nA  lor^of  tke  mzm  aa  mck ;  witk 
tdhcttTenen,  connvkial  love,  aad  tke  maU 
rinMaUl  rektions*  ^SlbuuB  t  Ueentioiinieaiy 
obMMiiitjry  etc. 

j^    PHiLOFmooKKiTiyKNEss. Parental 

lo^ )  attoebmeiit  to  oae^  owm  offsjurlBg ; 
love  of  ehiUsen  gtntmXtff  pel  «ttim&li» 
ete.  .4b%$ut  fpoUmf  childrem  by  cxeeasiye 
iadolgeBce }  idolizing  uid  pampermg  tbetOy 
ete. 

S»  ADHSuvBKSfls,^ — Friendship;  sociabil- 
itf;  ibndness  for  toeiitty;  toBceptibiUly  of 
forming  attnebmenta}  incUnation  to  lore, 
and  detire  to  be  loved ;  pn§eimij  to  asso- 
ciate together  in  families  and  neighborhoods. 
M%H9 :  too  great  fondness  for  eonpany  in- 
discriminately ;  griaviag  excessively  at  the 
lossof  friends^ete. 

4^  IifHAWTiVEyisa  T.ove  of  home  and 
country  as  tnch ;  attachment  to  the  place 
wiMre  one  has  livsd;  wiwillingness  to 
ehange  it)  desire  to  loeate,  ajid  remain 
permanently  in  one  habitation ;  patriotism. 

5,  CovGBNnuLnTBKiss.— Unity  and  con- 
tinuity ^  thonght  and  leding ;  power  of 
connected  and  concentrated  application  to 
one,  and  bnt  one^  thing  at  a  time.  Jkfues : 
proiizity,  tediovs  ampttfication  of  tka  feel- 
ings  and  mental  opcca^ons^  and  inability  to 
change  one's  oeenpatioiiy  or  divert  one's 
feelings* 

O.  CoMBAnvxaons. ^Mf-proteetion ; 

defcaee;  resistance;  deAanoe;  resentment; 
spirit  of  opposition ;  determination ;  bold- 
ness {  Fesolntion;  willingness  to  eneonnter; 
it  originates  the  Ibding  implied  in  the 
phrase  «(!<<«••  «Mi«i^  ato«.''  *ibu$€9: 
pugnacity)  a  fnidi  Aery  temper;  a  oon- 
trary,  fanU-tediair»  eontentioas  disposition^ 
*e. 

7.  DnsmvcnviCTss.  Eiecntiveness ; 
in^gnation;  sternness;  harshness;  a  pain- 
eansingy  letaliatingy  extenninating  disposi- 
tlon;  hatred  and  bittunesa  ef  fbeling. 
f}  rage;  iwenge;   wiMte  inemedi- 


tated;  animosity;  war;  craelty;  malig- 
nity; mnrder,  Itc. 

8,  Alimektiveness.— Appetite ;  hunger  j 
desire  for  nutrition ;  gastatory  enjoynxent. 
M%$t$  :  gluttony ;  gormandizing ;  living 
merely  to  eat  and  drink ;  drunkenness^ 
though  this  last  vice  depends  much  on  the 
temperament^  habits,  &c.  of  the  individual. 

9«  AcqeisiTivENEss. — Love  of  possess- 
ing and  acquiring  property  as  such,  the  feel- 
ing of  mime  and  thine-^C  claim  and  right- 
ibl  possession ;  an  economical,  saving,  fru- 
gal disposition,  which  is  pained  by  seeing 
WMte  and  extravagance. 

10.  SEcnETiVEirESs.— Policy ;  manage- 
ment; evasion;  cunning;  acting  under  as- 
snmed  aspects;  and  disguising  one's  real 
sentiments  and  purposes.  Abuses:  hypo- 
crisy; deceit;  lying;  duplicity,  &,c. 

11.  CAtrnousKEss. — Provision  against 
want  and  danger;  solicitude  about  conse- 
quences; fear;  care;  anxiety;  taking  pre- 
cantionary  measures ;  fleeing  from  foreseen 
evils,  &e.  Ahusts  :  procrastination ;  irre- 
solution ;  timidity ;  cowardice ;  melancholy ; 
want  of  promptness  anb  enterprise. 

Ij^  AmoBATrrENEss. — Regard  for  char- 
acter and  reputation ;  desire  for  a  <«  good 
name,"  and  to  be  esteemed ;  love  of  praise, 
popularity,  fame,  and  notoriety;  pride  of 
character;  feeling  of  shame;  ambition  to 
distinguish  one's  self.  Jbusea :  vanity; 
fbllowjng  the  fishlons  at  all  hazards ;  ex- 
travagantly decorating  the  person;  making 
too  great  display  and  show;  artificial  man- 
ners ;  formal  politeness,  Itc. 

18,  Self-esteem. — Self-respect;  love  of 
lyeedom,  liberty,  and  independence;  self- 
confldenee,  self-complacency,  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  high  sense  of  honor;  love  of  power; 
nobleness;  dignity;  a  high-toned  manly 
feeling,  which  despises  meanness  and  com- 
mands respect.  Jbuses:  pride;  egotiaor.; 
swaggering  pretensions;  haughtiness;  an 
aristocratical  domineering  spirit^  ice, 

14,  FiRKNESs.— Decision  of  character ; 
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stability;  lizedncfls  of  jtvarpoBe^  opinion^  Itc. 
perseverance ;  an  unwillingness  to  change. 
JVmiUs  obstinacy;  wilAilness;  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  present  opinions,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  reason. 

15«  Conscientiousness. — Moral  prin- 
ciple; integrity;  sense  of  justice ;  regard 
for  duty ;  perception  of  right,  and  a  feeling 
of  wrong,  a$  such,  and  that  right  should  be 


the  sentimental,  the  perfect,  and  the  fiae 
arts  generally;  which  gives  lapassioned 
ecstacy  and  rapture  of  feeling,  eleg aaor, 
^nd  beauty  of  style,  and  inspiration  to  poe- 
try and  oratory ;  solXens  down  the  rongker 
features  of  man's  nature,  and  creates  a  de- 
sire fur  improvement  and  peH*ectioii.  JSmsf : 
ideal  reveries;  sickly  sentimentalism ;  ex- 
travagant love  of  romance,  poetry,  the  the- 


rewarded,   and  wrong   punished;  sense  of   atre,  &c.;  that  Sickly  delicacy  which  is  dii- 


moral  accountability,  of  guilt  and  incum- 
bency; love  of  truth;  penitence  for  sin; 
disposition  to  reform  ;  gratitude  for  favors ; 
desire  of  moral  purity,  and  blamelessness  of 
life.  jSbuses:  excessive  scrupulousness; 
self-condemnation ;  making  too  little  allow- 
ance for  the  faults  and  follies  of  mankind. 

1^  Hope. — Anticipation;  expectation 
of  future  happiness  and  success;  enter- 
prise ;  cheerfulness ;  tendency  of  mind  to 
magnify  advantages,  and  to  overlook  or  un- 
derrate difficulties.  jSbuset :  a  visionary, 
chimerical,  castle-building  disposition,  &c. 

IX  Marvellousness. — Faith"  belief 
in  special  Divine  Providence,  and  reliance 
upon  it  for  direction;  belief  in  spiritual  ex- 
istences and  supernatural  manifestations. 
Jhu$ei  :  belief  in  ghosts,  witchcraA,  &c. 

18,  Veneeation. — Worship  of  a  God; 
adoration  of  a  Supreme  Being;  a  disposi- 
tion to  observe  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies ;  reapect  for  religion  and  things  sacred ; 
regard  for  antiquity  and  deference  to  supe- 
riors. jSbuses:  idolatry;  sup^tition;  re- 
spect for  unworthy  objects,  Au;. 

19.  Benevolence. — Kindness;  sympa 
thy  for  persons  in  distress;  delight  in  seeing, 
and  desire  to  make,  sentient  beings  happy ; 
willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to 
secure  this  end ;  generosity ;  benignity ;  hu- 
manity. Jbiitu :  giving  alms  to  the  vici- 
ous and  undeserving ;  so  great  tenderness  ot 
feeling  as  to  be  overcome  by 
suffering,  &,c. 

ao.  CoNSTBUcrrvENESs.  —  Mechanical 
skill ;  dexterity  in  using  tools  ;  ability  to 
make,  manufacture,  build,  contrive,  and 
construct ;  skill  in  repairing  articles;  sleight 
of  hand  in  turning  oif  all  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  jSbuses:  wasting  one's  time  and 
money  In  trying  experiments,  getting  out 
useless  patents ;  trying  to  invent  perpetual 
motion,  &c. 

21.  Ideality.— Good  taste  ;  refinement 


gusted  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  soars  to 
dwell  constantly  in  an  ideal  world. 

2^  Imitation. — Power  of  imitating  and 
copying ;  of  doing  what  one  sees  done ;  mi- 
micry, &,c.  jS^b%M€9:  mimicry;  copying  tke 
faults  of  others ;  servile  imitation,  and  fol- 
lowing patterns  to  the  exclusion  of  or^na- 
lity,  and  at  the  expense  of  independenee> 

28.  MiETHruLNEss. — ^Wit ;  perceptistt 
of  the  absurd  and  ludicrous ;  disposition  and 
ability  to  joke,  make  fun,  ridicule ;  humor ; 
pleasantry ;  facetiousness ;  intuitive  i>ereep- 
tion  of,  and  disposition  to  laugh  at,  that 
which  is  improper^  ill-timed,  out  of  place, 
unbecoming,  Ue,  jSbuHt :  levity ;  making 
sport  of  serious  things ;  ridiculing  truth  | 
laughing  at  the  infirmities  of  the  iiaforta» 
nate,  &.c. 

24.  Individuality. Observation  of 

things  as  independent  existences ;  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  objects;  disposition  to 
regard  physical  things  in  their  indivickuil, 
isolated  capacity. 

25*  Form. — Cogaizance  and  reooUectioM 
of  the  shape,  superficies,  configuration,  and 
appearance  of  objects ;  observation  and  ra» 
collection  of  faces,  of  the  expression  of 
countenances,  family  retemblances,  lte.$ 
food  eye-sight. 

26*  Size. — Cognizance  and  recoUeotion 
of  magnitude,  bulk,  proportion,  Itc. ;  judg- 
the  sight  of  ment  of  the  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  gra- 
vity, by  observing  their  sise. 

27.  Weight. — Intuitive  perception  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  gravity ; 
ability  to  balance  one^s  self,  to  preserve  tlie 
centre  of  gravity,  and  to  judge  of  the  weight 
of  bodies  by  liAing  them ;  ability  to  ride  a 
fractious  horse,  to  carry  a  steady  hand,  to 
throw  a  ball,  stone,  or  arrow  strs^ht,  kx, 

28.  CoLoa. — Perceptton  of  colors;  of 
their  various  shades,  hues,  tints,  6tc. ;  de* 
light  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  thair 


of  feeling  and  manners ;  delicacy ;  sense  of  diversified  and  harmonious  applications, 
propriety ;  fancy ;  love  of  polite  literature,       20.  OaDEa,— System ;  physical  arrange 

belles-lettres,  and    a   chaste  and    elegant  ment ;  having  a  plaoe  for  every  thing,  aad 

style ;  that  faculty  which  perceives  and  ad-  everything  in  its  place. 

I  the  beautif\il,  the  rich^  the  exquisite,       80,  C alctoation «^-Iitnitive  perceytioa 
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of  ihe  rdatioBfl  of  nnliibtfB  or  ilguret) 
abiMty  to  fodfiOA  ilgvrei  and  cMt  accounts 
im  Ae  head ;  nvmerieal  compntatioa,  haTing 
IMrimary  rrfereaee  to  ^e  four  fundamental 
mltB  of  arithnMtiCy  as  weU  as  to  what  is 
eaUed  tke  Rale  of  Three. 

81,  Locality. — Cognisance  and  recol- 
lection  of  the  relative  positions  of  objects ; 
fondness  for  geography ;  lore  of  traTelling ; 
recoUectioa  of  the  lodes  of  places,  roads, 
natural  scenery,  Itc. 

8ft,  ETSHTxrALiTT. — ObseTTatiun  and  re- 
e<^ection  of  actions,  phenomena,  occnr- 
rxjices,  what  has  taken  place,  and  circnm- 
stanttal  and  historical  facts ;  desire  to  wit- 
ness and  institnte  experiments;  thirst  for 
Infimaation  and  the  news  of  the  day;  desire 
to  hear  and  relate  anecdotes,  and  to  find  out 
what  if,  and  know  what  has  been,  and  see 
what  wiU  be. 

88*  Tm.—Cogni2ance  and  recollection 
of  the  time  when,  of  duration,  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  succession  of  erents ;  of  dates ; 
Keeping  the  beat  in  music  and  dancing,  he. 

84*  Tithe. — ^Tone;  disposition  to  sing; 
the  musical  faculty;  sense  of  melody  and 
musical  harmony ;  ability  to  learn  tunes  by 
note,  and  to  detect  agreement  or  discord  by 
tKe  ear, 

86.  LAmvAox.— 'Power  of  communi- 
catiag  ene'f  ideas  by  means  of  writtra  and 


sp<^en  language ;  memory  of  words ;  copia 
Terborum;  yolubHity;  Tcrsatility  of  eiprea- 
sion ;  ability  to  learn  spoken  languages,  and 
to  use  such  words  as  precisely  express  one's 
meaning. 

86*  Causalitt.— Power  of  perceiying 
and  applying  the  principles  of  causation; 
ability  to  plan,  contrive,  invent,  adapt 
means  to  ends,  take  the  advantage  of  cir- 
eumstances,  etc. ;  to  create  rcsouvoes ;  to 
apply  power  most  advantageously;  to  dis- 
cover first  principles,  and  trace  out  the  con- 
nexions and  relations  existing  between 
causes  and  eflfects;  to  reason  by  drawing 
conclusions  fVom  given  premises,  to  predict 
the  result  of  given  measures,  dispositicn  to 
investigate,  and  to  seek  the  tohy  and  wher^ 
fore  of  subjects;  a  leading  element  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  thertfore  and  wkere/ore  fa- 
culty. 

87,  CoMPAnrsoN.— Power  of  induction 
and  generalixatiop,  of  classifying  pheno- 
mena, and  perceiving  and  applying  the  prin* 
ciples  of  analogy;  ability  to  discover  the 
unJmown  from  its  resemblance  to  that  which 
is  known,  and  also,  error  (Vom  its  incon- 
gruity with  truth,  or  flrom  its  opposition  to 
facts;  critical  acumen;  power  of  iUuttrating 
and  explaining  one's  meaning ;  of  referring 
to  parallel  cases,  and  of  using  comparisons, 
similes,  figures  of  speech,  eto. 
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A  eaCVUVSAXTlAJL  K0Sf£NCLATX7m&  TkBLX, 


NUMERICAL  ANB  HOMOPHONW  AMLOGiES. 

ICr  Ab  fiv  asthe  mmUttrt  will  mUow,  ia  niooeMfow^  a  striking  attociation  origiwiiing 
tkmn  tome  of  those  classical  ar  pofular  cominisesaces  auashsd  to  ccrtaia  munben,  ths 
Jlgvwti  or  Bomenclatund  nmmkm't  mast  be  ptnonified  bj  one  of  the  msst  prominent 
aoiaag  these  forcible  assoeiations.— ^  sooa  aa  the  waptiri  oeasa  Ia  offer  a  distinct 
classical  or  popular  assedatiiSB  by  nuBhsrical  rssitfiiicina,  the  homoghonic  tmalogUs 
will  then  be  used  in  continaatieny  eaoepi  whea  a  most  pcomineat  association  shoald  be 
oiered,  as  In  case  of  No.  90  hereaftct. 

Thus, 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

&• 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9. 
iO* 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


wfll  take  (bf  Nos. 

.     OlfE  God. 

ihe  TWO  faces  of  Janus. 

the  THBBE  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity* 

the  FOUE  Eitaiiffelists. 

the  FiYB  Books  9f  Moses. 

the  SIX  Horatii  an^  Ouriatil. 

the  SRVBN  wise  men  of  Greece. 

the  EIGHT  dancers  of  a  cotillion^ 

the  NIKE  Muses. 

the  TEN  Commandments. 

the  ELEVEN  hrothors  of  Joseph. 

the  TWELVE  Apoades. 

the  TBHtTBBN  primitive  States  of  Ameriea. 

the  FOURTEEN  days  of  a  fortnight. 

the  FIFTEEN  kings  of  Persia. 

the  SIXTEENTH  Louis  of  France. 

the  SEVENTEEN  Satellites  of  the  superior  planets. 

the  EIGHTEENTH  Louis  of  France. 

•     the  NINETEEN  Kings  of  Babylon. 

the  TWENTY  shillings  of  a  pound  sterling. 

*  TWENTY  WANDS. 

TWENTY  TOES. 

TWENTY   TREES. 

TWENTY   FORTS. 

TWENTY   FIFES. 

TWENTY  SEXTONS. 

TWENTY   SAVANS- 

.    TWENTY   EYES. 

TWENTY  KNIGHTS. 

THIRTY  days  of  the  month. 

THIRTY  WAHDBEBR8. 

THIRTY  TOOTH  extractors. 

THIRTY  TRIGONOMETERS. 

.      TflfRTY  FORTE-PIANOS. 

THIRTY  FIFERS. 

THIRTY  SICK  people. 

THIRTY  8AVAN8. 
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'A. 


1, 

3.- 

4.- 
S.- 

6r- 

7.- 

8.- 

9.- 

10.- 

11.- 

la.- 

13.- 
14.- 
15.- 

16.- 


PHRENOLOGY.  -•i 

(IT  NOMEKCLATUaKD  SERIES  A  NO  HOMOPHOMiC  AKALO(ire«0 

—One  Godj  we  are  liound  to  }ove^  but  with  feelings 

holier  than  those  of  common  *  .  ,  ,  AiytATiTEHB9«* 
-rAe  Two  /(rc€^  of  Janus  must  never  he  worn  by      PiliiojaogeTifiiYBMM. 

those  who  prove  a  sincere  <  ,  ,  ,  Lote  of  CnrLDRE!!. 
-The  Ter££  persons  of  ilit  Noiy  Triniiy  most  in*      Adii«iv(me«. 

timately  to  each  other Adhere. 

—Tht  Four  Evangtlkts  would  now  find  their  holy      fnhtiiitivereti. 
TTorks  in  every  land  by  trae  chrietkins 

-The  Five  Boolis  af  Moses  are  tlic  only  ones  in 
which  the  ^eatest  ainount  of  truth  is  found 

~Th€  Sit  horatii  and  Curiaiii  fought  fo?  their  re- 
spective countries  the  moat  desperate 

-rA^  Sevkx  wise  mm  of  Grerf^e  have  left  a  reputa- 
tion which  will  never  be  hy  time 

-The  Eight  dancers  of  n  coiUlion  usually  sivnllow 
more  dust  than  any  other  pleasmg 

-Tht  Nine  Musts  were  endowed  with  the    most 
refined  and  practical  ,         ,         »         ^ 

-Tht  Ten  Commantlmmfs  of  the  law  must  not  he 
kept  by  true  christinns  as  a 

-The  Eleven  bra  hers  of  Joseph  showed  in  their 
fratricide  a  ^ood  deal  of      ,         ,         ,         , 

-The  Twelve  ^^Iposiles  always  received  from  their 
heavenly  leader  the  most  solemn 

-The  TIIIBTEE^f  primiiive   States  of  America  are 
ftdly  entitled  to  any  amount  of    . 

-Thfi  FouRTEEPr  days  of  a  fortnight  arc  sufficient  to 
mature  a  good  thought  with  unequivocal      * 

■Th€  Fifteen  kin^s  of  Persia  were  almost  all  of 
them  destitute  of  .         ,         *         . 


LPTHABrTKn. 

.   CoKCKNTRATEn. 
.       CoSiflAT- 

Destroyed. 
i    ALtWEPcri 

-    AcciTJIREMErtTSt 

.     Secret, 


.    CAtrrrousT^Ess, 

AppnibDlivitl]««. 
•       AFPEOBATinir* 

SELF-ESTEIfTt- 


.   FlRMNBSS* 

Cofts£  ie  ntioosTiHt. 

CoNSClEffCU, 


The  SixTEENTU  Louw  of  France  died  upon  a  acaf- 
fold  after  losiiig  all    ' HoP», 


r-iHjwS"  *Tl?'^1f  ?  ^Sl.^tf/^^^^^^f™*-  ^  '*"»  ^*»'  '"**!  H  FltA?fCl»  FAtrVEm^OCmAinMtiilta 
Clar^  i  O01M  ot  tlia  Uiitnct  Umirt  far  tiia  ftwthQni  IhiLrici  ot  W«w  Ynrk, 

LiiS5J'"'?^"^'^?*'f  °^,^J  ^^^  '*  Form«la»  ^'  wWionl  wriltan  permimon  Ihim  tb*  AuUiw.  Ji  ftricUy  jifv 
UlHteii  sAd  Miy  Tk>latioo  <>f  lL«  Mfty'right.  will  wuhpel  tM  putyto  Uu><ittlUetor  ll»  Uw. 
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17« — Tkt  17  iouUiiei  of  the  superior  planets  perform 

their  reirolations  with  a  precision  altogether  MutvsLous. 

18«— Tie  Xymth  Louis  of  Frmct  did  not  always  in- 
spire the  people  with  an  absolute  feeling  of  Vbubeation* 

19* — The  NiNBTBBN  Kinff  of  Babylon  were  not  always 

possessed  of  an  extra  portion  of  .  •        •    Bkhbvolence. 

)BO« — The  TvrENTY  shillings  of  a  pound  sterling  are     Coortmctiv^ittt. 

often  used  by  those  who  deal  in  public        .        .  GoNSTEUcnoifs. 

21« — TwBNTY  WANDS  in  the  hands  of  a  good  magician     UeftUtj. 

would  produce  wonders  of  a  kind  altogether       •        .        IdeiIm 

22* — Twenty  tobs  would  make  a  foot  which  a  senior 

would  neirer  use  as  a  model  for    •        .        .        •  Imitation 

23» — TwBNTT  tbbbs  in  the  sandy  deserts  would  cre- 
ate among  the  Arabs  a  feeling  of  heavenly        •  MuiTHFULNBsa. 

24.— Twenty  forts  in  the  time  of  war  could  not  be     ladMAiu^r 

easily  taken  by  a  single IndiyiddaIm 

25* — Twenty  fifes  could  not  produce  a  sweet  music, 

however  varied  might  be  their Foeh. 

26« — Twenty  sextons  would  be  more  than  necessary 

to  bury  a  man  of  ordinary Size. 

27  • — ^Twenty  savans  might  possess  an  amount  of 

knowledge  of  considerable Weight. 

28* — Twenty  eyes  might  in  their  iris  afford  a  con- 
«  siderable  variety  of Colors. 

29* — Twenty   knights  would  most  likely  belong  to 

different Orders. 

30. — ^Thirty  days  of  the  month  are  hourly  used  in  all 

sorts  of Calculations. 

31« — Thirty  wanderers  would  likely  mind  very  little 

about  a  permanent Locauty. 

32* — Thirty  tooth  extractors  would  be  sufficient  to 

place  a  number  of  mouths  in  a  precarious  .     Eventuality. 

33* — ^Thirty  trioonombters  would  solve  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  a  very  short Time. 

34« — Thirty  forte-punos  would  produce  together  the 

most  admirable Tune. 

36« — ^Thirty  fifers  would  originate  a  music  which 

could  not  be  described  by  any  living    •        •        •  Lanouaob. 

36#— Thirty  sick  people  at  least   die  every  minute     ctiuaiHy. 

without,  of  their  sickness,  knowing  the  real  •        •       Cause. 

37^-*Thirty  savans  mifffat  possibly  write  an  amount  of 

silliness  with  which  nothing  could  bear        •  CoMPARieeii. 
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REPORTER'S   REMARKS. 


ToB  pat>«f!i  bRd  sdTf^rtis^^  thi^'tfit JiMorc  wou2^  be  tbe  hst  of  ihe  cour9e»*th&t  its  frttfeet 
Wdiild  be  the  nppJIcation  of  the  i|liiiHI  l»  the  sgience  of  *w(r<inomy— and  thut  all  the  »aismi>eM  of 
Professor  G.'s  Turtoos  classes ^  dincHtiiting  to  more  than  fuv  /Aau«diuf|  w«re  to  rcasfiemhle  in  otit* 
anile*!  pbaJam  within  the  spneioiw  wvdki  of  lh<3  Bfoadwny  Tflbernade. 

The  prof^sfior  hnd  there  oblamud  the  Erst  in  that  nnprtjc&ilented  series  of  Irmmphs  which  bad 
marked  hb  briJUant  career  in  ]u«  ptiblJc  teacbJngR  ;  vrnd  there  [t  Jtcemed  to  be  b La  latention  to  h[4 
a.  lemporary  farcTSM?!!  to  the  numerous  ftitnds  he  Lad  made  amotvg  the  numerous  mcmbera  of  hU 
dass. 

The  appomi^d  houf  for  the  openiiig:  of  the  kotui-e-room  was  six  o'clock j  Ktul  the  Jecturet  wu  lo 
alter  "  the  first  word"  at  prccUely  si'ven.  Yet  the  city  clock  had  scarcely  struck  five,  when  »om« 
of  the  m^mbersj  omoii^  the  more  fnthuisiasiic  ones  of  coqr^e^  were  already  "  mnuuiing  guard*'  at 
the  en  trance^  door.  At  half  past  fire,  the  crowd  besieging  the  vestibule  of  the  diurch  waa  iio 
dcnsej  that  the  doors ^  contrary  to  the  regulations  adoptedj  were  fbfced  opou,  and  the  crowd  ntsheil 
in  like  an  "  uufurling  ware/'  each  and  nil  hastealng  to  secure  the  more  desirable  seat^.  Fronj  ihia 
moment  the  members  continocd  to  pour  in^  in  compact  swarms^  from  all  the  sitmjundiog  itreetft, 
and  by  half  post  six  the  TabeniaiJe  was  m\mi  to  ravhrflowlnt^  ^^th  ihf^  Inrgest,  tiie  mnst  int^IJigeiit, 
respccUbtiij  nnd  dignified  audience  thai  was  erer  assembled ^  in  this  country  at  leait|  for  the  puT* 
pose  of  listening  to  a  scientific  lecttire^ 

l^rofcAifOr  GorajLFD  wa*  the  firai;^  it  appear?}  for  whom  it  wa*  fM*T»*A  i*  *->*»iftpiui»  thin  apu-^ 
oi*«  nf  miracle  iu  Our  lecturing  iphtm^riM.  Thert,  agiiinT  ^^"^  *«**  ^^^^  t»f  ^^e  leading  represent 
tatites  of  the  press.  We  remarked^  among  the  most  altentife  and  apparenllj  not  the  leasi  uitef* 
ested  in  the  subject,  juuay  of  uut  mnsf  pmlntsnt  lawyers  and  clergymen ,  who  had  jouicd  the  c]a» 
lintt  the  first  ice  Hires,  influenced  by  the  i'avorable  rcpurtfi  and  encouragement  of  cor\^nlmI  friendB* 
Physici&ns,  artist  P,  mcrehjaJits^  profesbof^j  of  colleges,  teachers  of  scboolii,  etc.,  etc,  were  to  btf 
ftcen  iu  all  directions,  intermingled  w^Lh  nmny  a  ».parkllo^  cunstpllotlon  af  ggma  of  the  fairer  se^^ 
presenting  by  thvlr  variegmted  attire^  and  the  animated  eipresaicm  of  their  lovely  fti&turts^  the  inoAC 
sprigbliy  and  intelligent  entmnbls  wliieh  It  hna  ever  been  our  fortune  to  witness  on  a  public  oecik 
iiott— if,  howevrfj  we  eicep t  the  eveniuf  of  the  first  lecture. 

Faithful  to  his  accusIome<!  punctuality,  at  precisely  seTen  o^clockthe  professor  loa^e  his  appeal:' 
aace,  and  ascended  the  puJpit,  from  which  h*  bad  won  hia  first  liuirefa,  amid  the  boisterotts  greet* 
inga  of  his  deeply*inle rested  andltora. 

A  profound  ailenco  haYing  been  at  kit  restored.  Professor  GovKAim  antori^d  upon  the  subjeci 
of  hts  lecture  as  followi  i~ 
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Thk  BGknce  of  ostfonoro^  Is  genemll^  defiiied  a^  be  Log  divided  Into  Ijjrte  priadpal  brandief , 
naiuely:  SpheTicatt  Tht&reti^st^  end  Phygical  A^troUDiny,*  But  Ihoeej  who  tha$  defiae  Ijie 
science^  bave  omitusd  ancUbcr  branch  so  less  char&ctfrlsdc,  wliidi  we  may  call  ''pontic''  m 
ipEculaiive  aftrotioipj.  U  is  lias  d^^^tment  whidi  I  propose  to  iklm  pver  in  Lhe  foilowiag 
pafesy  with  ibe  iot^^ntion  of  ptovk^q  la  the  render^  as  I  have  doae  to  the  members  of  mj  dasics^ 
ilial  iLe  Rcipime  of  n^trondmy  can  afford  othtr  ple<tmrta  lo  Ihe  tefloctio^  miad  Mul  gpecuJaiJTe 
icna^i nation ;f  tbim  lAo^  of  lca:riung  and  rcincmbcring  artificial  oumbers  and  proporlionfl.  Bat  tb« 
fVttiier  b  mpectTullj  requcated^  faoweTer^  to  beftf  la  mtnd  UiaC  thk  lecture  is  not  ofl^red  to  Mm 
«ilbor  usi  a  poem^  or  a  text-book  on  ttatronomy.  It  b  liimply  presented  as  a  scriefi  of  lucubraticms 
by  an  entbn^iutic  larer  of  nature  ^  mtended  to  r^f^sb  Ibe  student  who  may  have  be«n  fatijs^ed 
by  the  drynefas  of  filatlstical  detail.  It,  howeTerj  the  reader  vill  accompany  me  in  this  flight  lo 
the  planetary  orbS}  aad  ibrough  the  stellat-  tmivie^rse,  he  may^  perhaps,  discover  that  the  manncT  ia 
Whit^  the  eutf|ect  ha^  boca  trcaLcd|  poea»Mifc|  ai  leKstj  lb*  merit  of  novelty* 


*%  .iw«A«Mi  ^io  ihnu  DTinoleinl  btineliw— ijiliarieM*  theanti^ml,  mnA  Ttbinrifiml. 
'^Srii^JCAi.  IfTRD^fOiwt  tremt*  flf  Hw  pvrrej^tbJv  |ihcfiom«na,  of  the  he*veni!  of  iho  fKuiiHjn  ^f  tha  iUrt  kipon 
thfl  c«l«HkiiDL  4i|^erQ  ;  of  iLe  Ittiawledga  uf  iliOiefcui  ^roupi  ot  (run  milted,  mta  eaaiitUAlIonf;,  whicb  w«  CQRUnoiiJf 
edit  of^rthfTi^^f  Wq  ffpenk  #f  ftaLrononi^  ns  enipiijrnl  at  tat^tiiDQntikU  i^  propavtisB  av  U  rapfWHtnti  Um  betiTvai 
m  thoy  actuan^  fpjwftr.  Tlw  lerm  MpAariial  iM  used,  Ihclu»  Uie  itarry  a«aY«ew  an  pfttaatad  ui  iJiQ  e^fr  m  ^» 
|i«K  of  d  ifitusie. 

*'Tif»oaarni4t  djt  «c:fcittinc  Amtonelrr,  u  dirtlngioliM  ftom  eKperioiRitAl  uttotioniy,  oiiU  of  1^ 
ifM|iflrUnt  If ueiLhm  whi<]h  pj^ewsiiti  Itrtlf  u  toon  u  ivo  twjiu  tg  ubierva  the  ■entpible  nwrorneQl?  oF  tliff  itfJlkr 
iCKiittnii,  %lz*  I  h^vr  vm  cuti  laml  ifLtJAfiLrlorLLjr  dxpledii  th«  apparent  uninleUjiibLd  fbiiLrtiElictfuii  of  tlioM  matin 
tfwtiti*,  wh#iJt«r«  fa  J  inbinnce,  Uv&  bcttT^n*,  wlib  Hm  TtiilUani  oT  ft^in,  nio^Ti  Abofit  tlis  Eiuth  frann  ihe  tuut  t4 
Ibe  ircwt,  at  If,  ui)  th«  itoatrarrT  it  i"  Ihit  kltar,  whusli  in  a»  opEKnltti  diifleUoD  titrni  Uimn  iu  bJiii :  vbvthvf 
fde  8un  dvur  lnd,««d  movt  bi  he  appean  t(>  do,  er  wbother  it  i*  tlu  Eitrth  whLch  gmvitatei  utiuiid  the  fSva^ 
'^mrrvltt^Al  AitrDnomy  eiamiaea  theic  i^tiesLiDqi,  iLnd  n^t^lvei  ibem  by  tb?  bulJUtiica  af  mntheimnJui.  || 
fv0i  io  tir  &A  lo  luccrt&in  the  frvt  raoTrmfint*  loF  IhA  ^cfeitiAt  bodjef,  naiqelr,  Iboie  whicb  b^loii;^  to  fliit  te^tai 
ijMtem.  and^  whiit  ii  of  vtiit  JEDjwrLftnefi,  to  pr«dJct  tho  filnce  wheie  oiicb  om  of  thi?«fl  bqdi>ei  wJll  hv  found  ftt  ■ 
dteterrntnaie  -rrwc*  of  tfmt .  1  r  dct^nni  om  iK?  U  mm  «f  tb#  « lipfti  of  the  Su  n  a  n  d  Moon ,  ih  ilh  A  ^!  t  ba  dfr  ii  Wit*  Dcei 
filaliii^  tu  t^#m,  tbfl  <ip|^04Jtioni  nnd  the  tonjunetiofiii ;  it  dedueci  the  coHMquoncci  to  [ie  infetrod  from  tbelbMrty 
^  Uie  pisneti  aod  their  puteUiioi;  it  hu  carried  this  theorf  lo  luch  a  lint*  of  perfeciioo^  tb«t  Lha  nnvl^tor,  for 
cnvplet  (Joiortnlnca  ojjon  the  oecan^  witb  perfect  preciiion.thfl  ditwliioo  ofihi?  phc*  pf  b(j  de«iiQniion,  by  imaiu 
«riult<itioiiilcA|  taltn,  foiihdcd  upnti  the  ract|>T<Kc«]  ftc^iUon  of  the  Muon  uiJ  ilio  utiirn  for  each  inBtnnt  of  llw  dfty* 
"  Piftiictu.  AiT&oiTOHy  trcAtt  of  Lh«  iupreme  Jaw»  of  tb«  efloibined  lootiODd  of  the  ilan,  «nd  nmtLjrWi  la 
keeuidHucd  wilh  th©  prineiplei  md  rulei  of  ji]vebiiii]ci,t)i«  ph^oneiiAer  Um  [«clpr9«al  aUmclion  of  lh»  c?el*rti»r 
Iwdie*,  «•  V4.Q  lu  Um  ruk*  npplictble  to  Unrtn/^  eV:*,  ««c. 
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SIXTH   LE  SSON;* 

APPLICATION    OF    THE    SYSTEM 

TO 

ASTROPfOMY. 


Ladies  and  GENTmHEN  : — 

1.  I  HATE  heard  it  expreaaed  by  several  members  of  tUo  various  classes,  tiiat 
**  if  there  were  no  further  illuatrationa  of  the  ayatem  to  be  received,  they  woulJ 
yet  be  p^rfcdly  salisfied  wiih  thoae  alfoady  exempliiied,  without  iu  the  least 
coivsidering  the  cost  of  their  ticket^  whate?er  it  mi^ht  have  been"  (marks  ^f  nnnni- 
mous  appr&halwn).  As  for  myself,  1  will  say,  in  answer  to  these  kind  expressious 
fif  confidence  and  satisfaction,  that  had  it  been  so  ordered  by  an  irresisLible  Provi- 
fience  that  our  last  lecture  should  have  been  really  tho  lasi  of  the  series,  1  would 
have  considered  your  knowledge  of  the  system  as  incomplote,  in  relation  to  ii« 
most  elegant  beauties,  harmonic  ingenuity ,  and  transcendani  power,  as  a  stame 
by  Phidias  or  a  painting  by  Apelles  would  appear  to  an  enthnsiastic  lover  of  ihe 
fine  arts,  deprived  of  its  head  and  limbs  {deep  aUenlion).  Not  that  I  mean,  how- 
ever, to  consider  any  pan  of  our  previous  illustrations  as  being  of  no  more  im- 
portance and  interest  than  a  mutilated  i&rs& — our  •*  principles'^  already  explained. 
and  yonr  own  unbounded  estimation  of  my  previous  illustnitians  and  labors,  are 
there,  intelligible  interpreters,  to  exemplify  the  true  meaning  of  my  comparison. 
But  the  "  principles"  which  1  propose  to  illustrate  this  evoning  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  »o  superior  to  anyihing  appertaining  to  this  part  of  the  system,  in 
point  of  philosophical  slren|rth,  ingenuity  of  conception,  and  elegance  of  appli- 
cation, that  really  were  I  compelled  by  some  irresistible  power  to  choose  betw&cn 
the  annihilation  of  either  this  part  of  nay  labors  or  all  that  has  preceded  it,  f 
would  unhesitatingly  give  my  ruUng  preference  to  this  subject  of  our  present 
f-onsideration,  without  even  excepting  the  "  tables  of  nomenclatures/'  upon 
which,  nevcrtheleaSj  I  look  with  such  un dissembled  pride  {redaubicd  aiteniion). 
Rul  perhaps— and  you  may  probably  have  already  thought  so^ — perhaps  I  feel  at 

*  XW  Tbe  Tcadf!f  is  reqiifjislerl  to  refrr  const  ah  tly  tr*  the  "  principles"  anneated  to  ewih.  l«<!taro. 
Jt»-g»t  mAmmaHbm  ^f  tlig  ^ptimmm  ato&»ted  la  in  jiiga.  _  ,_^ 
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this  moment  like  the  generality  of  fathers,  who^  universally  believe  that  their  last 
child  is  unquestionably  the  prettiest,  the  quietest,  the  loveliest,  and  the  handsomest 
vf  all,  however  homely,  troublesome,  dull,  and  ugly,  the  little  *^  mewHng  and 
puking"  creature  may  be  (laughter), 

2.  With  regard  to  this,  however,  you  will  soon  be  the  best  judges.  Yet 
t  can  assert,  without  hesitation,  -and  without  anticipating  a  single  difference 
of  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  phreno-mnemotechnic  character  of  these 
new  "  principles"  of  the  system,  the  subject  to  which  they  will  be  applied  is,  un- 
questionably, and  ever  will  be,  not  only  the  most  important  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  sciences,  but-  also  one  of  the  most  interesting,  attractive,  and  captiva- 
ting. It  applies  not  to  the  works  of  man  in  their  immediate  tangibility,  not  to 
Uie  conceptions  of  man  in  their  weakness  and  circumscribed  limits,  but  to  the 
itiightieRt  works  and  conceptions  of  the  omnipotent  Creator  himself,  in  all  their 
magnificence,  glory,  and  sublimity — works  and  conceptions  divine,  which  the 
human  intellect  can  not  thoroughly  comprehend  in  their  accessible  harmonies, 
far  less  encompass  in  their  intangible  realities  and  unfathomable  essence.  They 
embrace  in  their  majestic  ensemble  not  only  the  speck  of  dust  on  which  we 
wheel  so  proudly  through  the  field  of  space,  but  the  celestial  spheres,  in  ^eir 
stupendous  magnitude  and  indescribable  harmonies  ;  the  sun,  in  all  the  efliil- 
gence  of  his  splendor  and  glory  ;  the  comets,  in  all  their  mysterious  character- 
istics and  magical  grandeur  ;  and,  finally,  the  stellar  systems,  peopling  with  such 
iMwildering  majesty  the  vast  and  immeasurable  expanse  of  the  unbounded  uni- 
verse ! 


3.  And,  indeed,  if  the  application  of  the  system  to  such  objects  as  "  historical 
dates/'  *'  latitudes  and  longitudes,"  "  historical  nomenclatures,'*  etc.,  etc.,  has 
proved  so  interesting,  so  pleasing,  and  so  attractive  to  you — what  pleasure,  what 
delight  will  you  not  experience,  when,  by  the  application  of  these  new  princi- 
ples (so  superior,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  all  our  other  api^ications  in  so 
many  respects)  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  sciences,  you  will  be  enabled  to  tdic 
the  easiest  flight  toward  the  unbounded  field  of  creation,  and  the  most  facile 
steps  amid  the  otherwise  inextricable  maze  of  arithmetical  numbers,  without  the 
specific  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  full  degree  of  truly 
captivating  interest  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  study  of  the  celestial  orbs  ! 

Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  study  of  astronomy  is  one  of  surpassing 
interest  ?  The  ignorant,  or  the  unobserving,  doubtless.  But  a  single  hour  of 
contemplation  of  the  heavens,  during  one  of  tho  balmy  nights  of  the  summer  or 
spring,  is  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  slumbering  sensibility  of  the 
most  apathetic,  and  to  chain  for  ever,  in  golden  tics,  the  mind  of  the  unobsermng 
having  a  hue  of  poetry,  feeling,  and  religious  propensities,  however  imper- 
ceptible. 

4.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  firmament,  and  see  whether  the  marvels  there 
displayed  by  the  mighty  handii  of  an  aU-wiM,  all-good,  and  oomipoteol  Crealor, 
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«ra  ndt  aoKHig  die  moBt  iroblioie  in  creatioo*  asd  the  beet  fitted  to  excite.aBd  cap* 
tivate  the  leiigioue  attention  of  maa,  as  they  are  also  the  best  adapted  to  gire  us 
the  grandest,  the  holiest,  and  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Deity,  and  his  al- 
mighty power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence. 
Let  us  first  turn  oor  eyes  toward  the  west. 

SVTTINQ   OP   TUB   SUK. 

5.  The  orb  of  day  descends  gradually,  slowly,  it  would  seem  kesitatiflgly, 
toward  the  glittering  borders  of  the  horizon.  The  atmosphere  is  so  cakn,  so 
4>ure,  so  cool  and  balmy,  that  the  sun  seems  reluctant  to  leare,  for  other  regions 
of  unforeseen  atmospheric  features,  the  rapturous  scenery  upon  which  his  last 
rays  are  now  pouring  such  glowing  hues  of  graceful  beauty  and  majestic  splen^ 
dor.  The  azure  cupola  of  the  heavens  glitters  upon  the  earth  with  all  its  virgin 
purity,  though  here  and  there  float  a  few  diaphanous  zones  of  silky  va^r,  like 
the  gauze  curtains  of  a  heavenly  boudoir.  The  horizon,  almost  completely  girted 
with  a  belt  of  mountain  clouds  of  grandly-varied  shapes  and  stupendous  pro- 
portions, presents  to  the  observer  the  most  photographic  delineation  of  chaos  in 
its  primordial  state,  on  the  day  which  marked  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
Here  are  seen  deep  caverns,  whence  issue  enormous  pencils  of  multicolored 
light,  like  the  sweeping  flames  of  a  Trojan  conflagration.  There,  sdid  on 
their  bases,  and  impenetrable  by  the  darting  rays  of  the  departing  orb,  other 
masses,  presenting  a  deep  shade,  contrast  with  these  by  their  gloomy  and  frown* 
ing  aspect,  while  their  summits,  dazzling  with  all  the  radiant  splendor  of  newly^ 
fallen  snow,  fatigue  the  contemplating  eye  with  their  virgin  whiteness  and  das- 
ding  contrasts. 

On  this  side  a  spacious  bay,  with  winding  straits,  projecting  capes,  overhang* 
ing  crags,  perspective  vales,  frowning  precipices,  and  fathomless  abysses,  oflfer 
to  the  view  the  most  accidented  scenery.  On  the  other  side,  stretching  out  upon 
the  curve  of  the  arch-bent  horizon,  in  long  and  massive  strata,  irregularly  super- 
posed, they  appear  like  a  fac-simile  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  contorted 
crust  of  the  earth.  Now  they  spread  in  undulating  zones  like  the  riband  stripes 
of  the  Flcnrentine  jasper ;  now  they  stretch  along  in  rectilinear  bands,  and  now 
presenting  a  glassy  surface,  they  seem  to  vie  in  smoothness  and  regularity  with 
the  silken  surface  of  the  polished  Parian  marble  ;  while  now,  agglomerated  in 
fleecy  spots,  they  present  the  velvet-like  appearance  of  large  polished  eyes  of 
an  immense  surface  of  white  resplendent  alabaster.  A  range  of  lofty  hills,  with 
here  and  there  a  towering  peak  rising  above  the  undulating  ridges  and  indented 
zones  that  surri^und  their  bases,  stretch  themselves  along  the  upper  stratam,  and 
thus  complete  this  geological  appearance.  But  what  words  shall  e]q>ress, 
what  language  shall  describe,  what  pencil  shall  attempt  to  sketch,  the  va- 
riety, the  vivacity,  the  limpidity,  of  the  glowing  hues,  wbioh,  like  an  outpooring 
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delQg«  of  Uqnd  goM,  coral,  and  pearls,  and  ruUes,  rad  amber,  and  aaj^Aiire,  tal 
glittenng  lainiyows,  decorate,  en^Ten,  and  enhance  with  splendor,  this  majestie 
sniiaet! 

6.  Already  the  laborers,  bending  beneath  the  fetigues  of  the  day,  loosen  the  oxen 
from  the  plough,  to  reconduct  them  to  die  stables,  where  the  fresh  straw,  newly- 
spread,  awaits  their  return  from  the  rugged  toils  of  the  laborious  day.  The  shep- 
herd collects  his  flock — ^his  fleecy  troop — to  being  them  to  the  fold,  while  others 
lie  down  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  protecting  hedge.  The  watchful  dog  who 
guards  them,  goes  his  rounds  until  well  assured  that  no  danger  threatens ;  then, 
turning  several  times  on  the  spot  where  he  stands,  drops  upon  the  turf,  and  cnrr- 
tng  himself,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  Argus-like  falls  asleep.  All  the  scat- 
tered animals  assemble  together  at  the  sound  of  the  rustic  bell,  rung  by  the  guide 
who  presides  over  their  evening  repast.  These  reassemble  and  wait  beneath  a 
wide-spreading  beech  {sub  tegmine  fagi),  whose  intermin^ing  foliage  promtses 
them  a  certain  shelter  against  the  cold  night  dews.  Those  go  slowly  home- 
ward— taking  in  their  progress  a  last  mouthful  of  the  tender  herbage — toward 
the  gates  of  the  barn  or  the  farmhouse,  whither  gratitude  for  the  care  of  a  be- 
nevolent master  seems  to  draw  them.  Soon  the  villagers,  with  their  lively 
maidens,  assembling  at  the  sound  of  the  flageolet,  the  hautboy,  and  the  tambou- 
rine, come  to  celebrate  upon  the  fresh  turf,  in  gay  and  animated  dances,  the  end 
of  a  day  so  lovely,  and  the  prelude  of  a  night  more  lovely  still.  The  birds  of  day, 
taking  the  last  grain  of  wheat  from  the  neighboring  field,  or  the  last  sip  of  fresh 
and  limpid  water  from  the  brook  that  runs  near  by,  flit  one  by  one  on  heavy  and 
weary  wing  toward  the  grove  or  thicket  which  is  to  be  their  resting-place  for  tfie 
night,  and  where,  nestling  among  the  leaves,  they  sleep  with  the  head  beneath 
the  wing.  It  is  at  this  moment,  so  propitious  for  their  gloomy  projects,  that  ^e 
hawk  with  acerrated  talons,  and  the  cruel  kite,  redoubling  their  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity to  secure  the  prey  which  the  broad  daylight  does  not  always  pennit  them 
to  seize  with  equal  facility,  are  sometimes  seen  floating  upon  motionlese  wing 
beneath  the  clouds.  They  appear  immoveable,  as  if  the  better  to  discover  their 
unconscious  prey ;  and  now  they  glide  along  upon  a  horizontal  line  through  the 
Kmpid  air,  tracing  an  undulating  curve — descending  more  abruptly — and  then 
suddenly  st<^ping :  in  a  moment  they  swoop  toward  the  earth  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  arrow  shot  from  the  sky  ;  they  touch  it,  slightly  grazing  it  with  the  wing ; 
they  slowly  rise  in  spiral  curves,  bearing  in  their  murd^ous  claws  the  victim 
which  they  have  seized,  and  which  they  tear  in  their  aerial  course — ^uttering,  as 
their  song  of  victory,  their  hoarse  and  savage  cry. 

7.  And  now  also  the  flowers  of  day  begin  to  fold  their  variegated  petals  upon 
iMr  honeyed  nectaria,  gushing  with  ambrosial  perfumes,  saturated  with  light, 
and  cloyed  with  languishing  voluptuousness  ;  while  the  more  timid  blossoms  of 
tlM  night,  as  if  reluctant  to  bare  to  the  face  of  day  the  secret  treasures  of  their 
laodest  beauties,  wait  the  protecting  veil  of  darkness  to  unfold  their  blushing 
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pistils  to  th6  sweet  caresses  of  the  dew  beneath  the  gentle  light  of  sitTer  stars. 
The  gilded  lady-birds  nestle  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ;  the  brilliant  tribe  of 
the  huprest(B,  following  their  example,  invade  the  shades  of  the  groves,  and  retire 
in  silence  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  flowers,  the  leaves,  and  the  fruits.  The 
perfumed  ceratnhyx,  extending  behind  his  closed  and  polished  cuirass  his  long 
antennae,  couches  upon  the  jasmine,  the  honeysuckle,  or  the  eglantine.  The 
acrobatic  notopeda  leaves  the  covering  of  his  daily  shelter ;  the  whirling  beetle 
closely  follows  them.  Soon  reflecting  the  heavens  upon  earth,  thousands  of 
glow-worms  and  myriads  of  fireflies,  scintillating  like  phantoms  of  wandering 
stars,  succeed  them  in  the  silent  empire  of  Flora.  The  phaltETUB,  like  ftigitive 
humming-birds,  seek  upon  their  light  and  rapid  wings  the  nectar  of  the  bella- 
donna just  opening  to  the  pearly  drops  of  the  dew  ;  while  the  butterflies,  with 
hues  as  varied  as  resplendent,  intoxicated  wtth  the  sweets  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
and  the  voluptuous  pleasures  of  the  day,  flit  upon  faint  and  languishing  wings 
from  flower  to  flower,  giving  them  in  parting  a  farewell  kiss  of  love  and  hope. 

There  is  one,  bending  beneath  the  irresistible  influence  of  a  somnolent  inebri- 
ation of  sweet  perfumes  and  floral  ambrosia,  who  seeks  a  resting-place  within 
the  lovely  corolla  of  a  flower  scarce  open  to  the  night,  whose  bending  sleni, 
too  feeble  to  sustain  her  reeling  invader,  curves  beneath  the  weight  of  his  airj* 
wings ;  the  butterfly,  collecting  all  his  energy,  clings  closely  to  the  trembling 
petals,  shaking  heavily  his  wings,  and  endeavoring  to  balance  himself  But  the 
timid  flower,  as  if  shrinking  from  his  abrupt  caress,  seems  in  her  outraged  mod- 
esty to  repress  him  with  aflfright,  while  tremblingly  agitating  her  elastic  stem, 
which  rocks  him  in  gentle  cadence.  From  this  contest  of  love  and  ambrosial 
intoxication  there  results  a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  phenomenon.  The  golden 
pollen  detached  from  the  antherae  by  the  shaking  pinions  of  the  butterfly,  and 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  pearl,  of  emerald,  and  of  gems  of  a  thousand  varied 
hues  shaken  from  the  wings  of  the  luxurious  insect,  rises  in  an  iris-cloud,  which 
envelopes  her  with  her  inebriated  guest  in  its  prismatic  reflections,  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  aerial  rainbow,  which  is  revived  from  moment  to  moment  by 
a  fugitive  ray  of  light  escaping  horizontally  from  the  interstices  of  a  diaphanous 
cloud. 

But  the  sun  now  rapidly  advances  toward  the  bordering  line  of  the  horizon. 
His  pencil-rays,  flashing  above  and  beneath  the  mountainous  clouds,  appear  like 
sheaves  of  multicolored  flame  springing  up  in  awful  majesty  from  the  bosom  of 
a  Titanic  volcano.  The  heavens  appear  to  glitter  with  the  bright  blaze  of  a  de- 
vouring conflagration.  Presently  the  sun,  becoming  visible  through  a  vast  open- 
ing, burns  before  the  beholder  like  an  incandescent  sphere  of  molten  metal ;  his 
bulk,  immensely  magnified,  pours  forth  a  flood  of  intense  scarlet  light,  which  for 
a  while  fills  the  whole  concave  of  the  sky.  At  this  moment,  his  lower  edge  dips, 
into  the  liquid  surface  of  the  lake.  He  seems  to  hesitate  and  pause  a  while,  as 
if  to  take  a  lost  view  of  the  gorgeous  and  indescribable  scene  produced  by  his 
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purtmg  pretence,  Wore  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  the  day  which  he  has  so  f^ 
riously  ended — which  he  shall  see  no  more — and  which  now  belongs  to  Time  ! 
Half  his  disc  has  already  disappeared  ;  and  as  he  descends,  he  seems  to  mag- 
nify* his  orb,  and  swell  his  bulk,  as  if  to  prolong  his  presence  beyond  his  dlot- 
ted  honr  in  the  magic  scene,  which  soon  most  ranish  with  himself.  Mjrriads  of 
ephemeral  insects,  whose  existence  begins  and  ends  between  the  roses  of  two  Au- 
roras,  conscious,  it  would  seem,  that  they  shaU  no  more  feel  the  vivifying  rays  of 
the  day-king,  assemble  everywhere  in  long  and  innumerable  columns,  as  if  re- 
solved to  pass  away  together  ;  they  cover  the  fields  with  their  flitting  shadows,  per- 
forming a  thousand  evolutions  in  their  death-dance — stretching  upward  and  down- 
ward, hither  and  thither,  scattering,  combining,  and  scattering  again— destined 
in  a  few  moments  to  vanish,  never  more  to  sport  in  the  sunlight.  As  if  to  hasten 
their  ephemeral  destiny,  numbers  of  darting  swallows,  whistling  in  their  joyous 
flight,  pass  through  the  mobile  crowds,  seizing  the  victims  in  their  path,  with 
which  to  feed  their  little  ones.  Emblem  of  the  indiflerence  of  the  living  to  the 
fate  of  the  dead ! — no  sooner  has  the  messenger  of  death  thinned  their  danoing 
hosts,  than  the  survivors  unite  again,  once  more  to  dance  on  lighter  wings. 

Already  the  eastern  side  of  the  heavenly  vault  presents  a  few  silvery  stars 
upon  its  dark-blue  concave.  The  sun  hides  himself  below  the  horizon.  The 
brilliant  colors  which  painted  the  clouds  fade  away  gradually  ;  they  change, 
i.hameleon-like,  from  tint  to  tint,  to  fainter  and  fainter  hues,  presenting  succes- 
sively all  the  irises  of  a  thousand  chromatic  prisms.  By-and-by,  only  their  lof- 
tier summits  and  westward  edges  reflect  for  a  little  longer  the  evanescing  hues 
of  the  evanescent  sun ;  while  the  gray  mantle  of  night,  growing  darker  and 
darker,  gradually  folds  around  their  bases,  soon  to  wrap  them  in  its  drapery  of 
darkness.  Now  the  scene  changes.  The  heavens  assume  a  new  and  still  more 
variegated  appearance.  The  clouds,  breaking  gradually  into  fragments  of  every 
variety  of  form  and  size,  ofler  in  turns  pictures  of  the  most  fantastic  character. 
Here  are  seen  monsters  of  the  most  formidable  and  massive  structures  springing 
up  into  a  sort  of  existence,  again  to  pass  into  new  shapes  and  revive  under  new 
developments.  There,  slowly  arise  threatening  towers,  impenetrable  walls, 
dungeons,  bastions,  and  lofty  ramparts,  in  gigantic  proportions.  Again,  ruins  of 
the  most  stupendous  aspect  rear  their  broken  columns,  and  moss-grown  porticoes, 
and  deserted  fanes.  These  vanish  in  their  turn.  Insect  forms,  covering  whole 
acres  of  the  sky,  as  they  are  magnified  on  a  colossal  scale,  are  ready  to  be 
crushed  beneath  the  impending  weight  of  ossaic  mountains.  Pigmy  chariots  are 
drawn  by  mammoth  monsters ;  aquatic  leviathans  fly  with  the  wings  of  birds, 
and  birds  are  seen  diving  into  transparent  ocean-lakes  ;  while  farther  on,  like 

*  Nmt  the  horizon  it  sometimes  appears  four,  fire,  or  eTen  six  foet  fai  diameter,  according  as  the 
atmosphere  is  more  or  less  charged  with  aqueous  mokcoles.  This  is  the  invariable  effect  pro- 
doeed  by  refraction.  The  contrary  happens  in  the  morning.  The  son's  bulk  diminishes  from  iu 
lising  until  it  has  reached  iu  meridian,  when  lu  diameter  appavently  dwindles  to  tiie  sise  of  tenet 
twdft  inches. 
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tbe  phantom  of  another  Babylon,  springB  forth  a  mighty  city,  crowned  with 
heodreda  of  steeples,  battlemented  walls,  and  embastioned  towers.  A  few  mo- 
ments, and  all  these  gorgeous  structures  dwindle^  into  other  and  equally  fan* 
tastic  forms,  gradaally  to  vanish,  as  those  that  went  before  thera  :-*- 

Bright  emblems  of  the  names  renowned  in  sCoqr  2 
Celestial  satires  on  terrestrial  glory  ! 

8.  But  at  length  the  twilight  sends  forth  its  last  opal  hues,  and  the  sun  enters 
Into  new  kingdoms,  strewed  with  roses  of  Aurora  and  the  dewy  pearls  of  other 
skies.  Nature  retires  within  the  dark  veil  of  night,  until  the  return  of  him  in 
whose  presence  night  can  not  stand,  and  before  whose  glance  she  must  flee  to 
other  realms,  there  to  enjoy  her  temporary  reign.  The  clouds,  which  so  thickly 
and  fantastically  strewed  the  blue  horizon,  now  gradually  vanish.  As  they  de* 
part  in  silence,  the  stars  appear,  one  by  one,  upon  the  dark  firmament,  twinkling 
like  diamonds.  Soon  the  constellations,  kindling  their  smaUer  stars,  shine  forth 
in  all  their  glory  ;  and  the  vacillating  light  is  showered  upon  the  earth  of  ten 
thousand  myriads  of  myriads  of  worlds.  What  mi^estic  scenery !  What  glori- 
ous evidence  of  the  greatness,  wisdom,  goodness,  design,  and  power,  of  Him 
from  whose  omnipotence  sprang  forth  in  the  beginning  of  time  such  a  tremmi-' 
dons  agglomeration  of  worlds,  of  suns,  and  circling  S3rstems  !  What  overwhelm- 
ing thoughts  rash  forth  from  the  bounded  mind  of  man  in  the  presence  of  such 
unbounded  scenes  of  created  majesty !  And  how  unfortunate  must  he  be,  who 
can  gaze  upon  this  sublime  tableau,  and  remain  unmoved,  indifferent,  insen- 
,  sible  I 

The  growing  silence,  which  now  perindes  the  scene,  renders  it  still  more 
impressive  and  captivating.  The  last  vibrating  notes  of  the  shepherd's  rustic 
music,  and  the  gay  maiden^s  last  word  of  the  carol  sung  in  the  parting  choms, 
have  long  ceased  to  rouse  the  neighboring  echoes.  Man  is  now  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  reinvigorating  slumbers.  Ambition,  perhaps,  alone  watches, 
while  all  others  repose  and  roam  in  fancy  through  the  region  of  rapturous 
dreams. 

The  whistling  crickets  and  the  humming  insects  of  the  darkness  are  the  sole 
beings  in  nature  whose  monotonous  whisperings,  here  and  there,  interrupt  the 
dumbness  of  the  night.  A  white  owl  now  and  then  files  swifHy  by,  like  the 
treacherous  ghost  of  a  wicked  spirit,  from  one  thicket  to  another,  in  search  of  its 
sKraibering  prey,  which  doubtless  little  dreams  of  the  cmel  fate  that  awaits  it. 
The  atmosphere  being  calm  and  cool,  such  as  the  devout  sonl  in  the  presence  ef 
such  a  scene  requires  in  order  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  mighty  works 
of  creation  ;  the  limpidity  of  the  air  being  serene  and  cr3rstaUine,  let  ns  then 
contemplate  the  heavens  at  leisure,  observing  in  succession  whatever  may  be 
worthy  the  serious  attention  and  meditation  of  man. 
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THE    STARRY    JIEAVEWS  * 

9.  The  conateUatioiM  now  twinkling  on  the  deep  dark  vault  of  the  finoMBeal 
are  the  Northern  Crown,  the  Serpent,  and  Libra,  Bootee,  Cor  Caroli,  Ursa  Ma- 
jor, Cassiopeia,  the  Swan,  Pegasus,  the  Scorpion,  the  Eagle,  the  Dolphin, 
Sagittarius,  Yulpecula,  Anser,  Capricomus,f  and  part  of  Aquarius,  on  the  south- 
eastern horizon,  and  the  Milky  Way,  running  across  the  zenith  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  shining  brightly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquila,  Yulpecula,  Dolphinus, 
and  Cygnus. 

What  a  glorious  array  of  stupendous  systems  of  suns  ! 

The  principal  stars  of  the  higher  magnitudes  which  vie  in  splendor  with  each 
other  are  Arcturus  in  Bootes ;  Spica  Viginis  in  Virgo ;  Denebola  in  Cygnus ; 
Altair  in  Aquila ;  and  Antares,  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  in  Scorpio, 

What  a  glorious  array  of  majestic  rulers  of  worlds  ! — 

"  The  spacioos  finnament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blae  ethereal  sky, 
Amd  apangled  heaTens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 

^e  unwearied  ran  fh>m  day  to  day 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display; 
And  pdblishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  ereniog  shades  preTail, 

The  moon  takes  up  her  wondrous  tale, 

And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth  i 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth ; 

While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Proclaim  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  tiie  truth  from  pole  to  poAe." 

These  sparkling  eyes  of  heaven  indeed  shine  gloriously  ;  but,  a  little  above  the 
western  horizon,  a  brighter  luminary  outshines  them  all  in  vividness  and  radiant 
splendor.  It  gleams  like  the  magic  carbuncle  of  the  eastern  m3rth.  Its  light, 
reflected  in  the  pure  and  limpid  lake,  shines  across  the  water  like  the  splendid 
train  of  a  flying  rocket.     It  is  Venus,  the  lovely  queen  of  heaven  and  of  night, 

*  The  ibnawSng  argoments  were  suggested  at  the  time  by  the  reminiscence  of  the  letters, 
whksh  I  had  conunwiicated  to  the  New  York  "  CourrUr  d£S  Stats  Unu,"  of  Auguet,  and  to  the 
"  Tribune^^  in  September  and  October,  1843,  on  <<  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  heavens,"  which  pre- 
sented  at  the  time  "  no  less  than  twenty-two  planetary  orbs/'  including  the  satellites  and  the  mooft, 
then  Tisible  on  the  same  Mde  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  order  above  described.  Venus  is  here 
lotrodueed  BMrely  to  oonqilete  tho  picture,  for  she  was  then  "  the  morning  star." 

t  The  time  of  this  observation  was  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  the  month,  the  be- 
ginning of  July ;  the  region,  North  pole ;  the  latitude,  between  poraUels  40^  and  60^ ;  and  the  year, 
1843. 
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wlu«h  n^w,  Mag  «t  her  greatest  altitude,  foUows  dM  sua  in  ids  descendiiil 
couree.  Wbat  a  magufioent  odi  i  What  poetic  associations  are  ooBnected  w^ 
iMr  in  the  mind  of  man  as  a  [daaet  and  as  a  goddess  ci  ^  antiqiie  mjrthology  I 
Bui  let  us  now  regard  her  as  what  she  is  in  realiQr-— as  a  plaaet,  a  celestial 
wanderer* 

MBROVRT. 

10.  Between  her  and  the  sun«  and  at  the  distance  of  thkrtf^im  tmUians  4>fmil&i 
&Gm  the  latter  orb,  wheek  iike  planet  Mercury,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  nnles  in 
every  second  of  time !  The  smallest  of  the  superior  planets,  its  vidume  is  only 
the  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  earth ;  its  diameter,  three  thousaitd  one  kundred 
emd  eighi  miles ;  and  its  circumference  only  mne  thousand  three  hundred  and 
itoenttf-four.  Yet  it  amounts  to  twentf»e^ht  miUiont  of  square  miles,  which, 
being  peopled  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eeven  inhabitants  for  eadi 
square  mile,  the  popuJatton  of  Englaud  being  taken  as  a  standard,  would  afford 
an^le  space  for  more  than  eight  thousand  and  thirty  ndUiene  of  inhabitants— or 
eight  times  more  than  are  now  living  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Lost  in  the 
daubing  ocean  of  light,  in  which  the  sun  seems  to  ioat  in  the  central  pcnnt  of 
•pace.  Mercury  can  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  tele*- 
scope,  its  daily  revolution  on  its  axis  has  been  ascertained  to  take  place  in  tweo- 
ty-four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  continued  observations  have  proved  its 
annual  or  sidereal  revolution  around  the  sun  to  take  place  in  periods  of  abottt 
eighty-eight  days*  Of  all  the  planets,  Mercury  is  comparatively  the  heaviest  in 
specific  gravity ;  its  density,  which  is  compared  to  that  of  lead,  being  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  earth,  or  in  arithmetical  niunbers,  2-87.  The  mean  dis«- 
tsnce  of  Mercury  from  the  earth,  when  at  the  nearest  point,  being  fifly^eeven 
millions  of  miles-^to  run  over  this  space,  were  such  a  thing  practicable,  would 
require,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years. 

11.  The  degree  of  light  experienced  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  if  all  things 
there  are  in  the  same  j^ysioal  relaticms  as  upon  our  globe,  uMBt  be  six  time* 
and  six  hundredths  more  than  we  experience  on  the  earth :  whence  it  follows 
that  the  sun's  disc  must  appear  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Mercury  seven  times  larger 
than  it  does  to  us.  Now,  then,  what  a  stupendous  globe  they  must  see  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun  !— fbr  if,  owing  to  horiacontal  refraction,  the  setting  sun  appears 
to  us  four  or  even  five  feet  in  diameter,  the  inhabitants  of  Meronry  must  ooev- 
sionally  gaze  with  wonder  upon  a  globe  of  an  incandescent  hue,  no  less  thnn 
durty-five  feet  in  diameter !  If  it  is  true  that  all  the  luxuriant  features  of  crea^ 
tion  are  owing  to  the  simj^e  in^ience  of  the  sun*8  b^  upon  natore,  what  ama^ 
BBg  developiiients  of  life  and  of  natural  spiend<H'  must  be  seen  on  the  sar&ce  of 
Mercury,  where  the  animating  power  of  the  sun  is  so  great !     *'  Anything  pro* 
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doced  by  oiir  East  and  West  Indies  must  indeed  be  for  from  spproaefaing  in  ricb* 
Bess,  excelleDce,  snd  magnificence,  the  yarioos  prodnctions  of  a  planet  swim- 
ming within  the  unlimited  inflaence  of  this  sublime  focus  of  unrrersal  life.  The 
Tegetables  which  receiTe  this  invigorating  light  and  warmth  must  arrive  at  a 
degree  of  development  and  of  perfection  to  which  nothing  we  can  conceive  can 
possibly  be  compared.  The  sugar-cane  must  attain  the  altitude  of  die  gigantic 
bamboos  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  vimilla- vines,  the  beans  of  which  exhale  such 
sweet  perfumes,  must  extend  their  flexible  branches  through  the  forests  as  far  as 
the  wild  vines  of  South  America.  The  energies  of  nature,  which  appear  to 
have  arrived  at  the  culminating  point  in  the  torrid  zone  of  our  earth,  have  proba* 
h\y  been  bounded  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  sun  to  carry  ihem  farther.  But,  in 
tiie  planet  Mmrcury,  they  must  form  with  him  new  series  of  harmonies,  and  pro- 
duoe  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  a  multitude  of  new  species 
of  beihgs,  unknown  to  our  Linneuses  and  Cuviers.  The  fortunate  inhabitants 
are  therefore  not  compelled,  as  we  are,  to  sustain  hie  by  the  sacrifice  of  innocent 
animals,  or  even  to  stoop  to  the  rude  labcNrs  of  agriculture  ;  for  fruits,  a  thousand 
times  more  delicious  than  those  of  our  most  cultivated  orchards,  must  grow  spon- 
taneously upon  a  planet  whose  poles,  by  their  genial  temperature,  may  bear  the 
figs  of  Attica  and  the  oranges  of  Brazil.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  luxuriant  planet  by  those  of  the  nations  whe 
have  lived  under  the  happiest  and  most  charming  latitudes  c/f  the  earth,  they 
BiUBt  resemble  those  of  the  gods  and  wise  Ethiopians,  on  whom,  as  Homer 
feigns,  Jupiter  used  to  cast  his  eyes  to  relieve  them  from  the  horrid  contempla- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  wars.  Amid  a  never-failing  abundance  of  the 
richest  productions  of  nature,  they  must  live  as  happily  as  the  Indian  sages  of 
1^  who  were  constantly  absorbed  in  sweet  and  aublime  meditations,  and  to 
whom  the  philosophers  of  ancient  times  used  to  go  for  all  kinds  of  infcnrmatioo^ 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  whose  disc  appears  to  them  so  many  times 
larger  than  it  does  to  us,  their  admiration  and  ecstatic  rapture  can  know  no 
bounds,  as  they  gaze  on  its  undulating  atmosphere,  and  those  Canaanean  lands 
of  celestial  (idrtility,  where  flow  the  unfailing  sources  of  universal  light,  at  which 
they  doubtless  hope  to  drink  abundantly  in  the  future  life." 

VENUS. 

12.  But  let  us  return  to  Venus.  As  the  night  grows  darker,  and  the  planet 
progresses  in  her  descending  path,  her  light  seems  to  flash  more  vividly,  more 
copiously,  more  brilliantly.  She  seems  immoveable — and  yet  she  whirls  aromd 
the  sun,  through  the  pathless  field  of  space,  with  a  sidereal  velocity  of  twen^- 
three  miles  for  every  second  of  time !  and  completes  her  annual  revolutioa  m 
two  hundred  and  twenty*four  of  our  da3rs.  She  seems  to  follow  the  path  of  die 
•on  at  a  trifling  distaace  and  yet  she  is  simty-^tv&n  woUum$  of  miles  from  tfail 
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^tkw  hunmuy.  1^  appears  no  larger  tban  a  glttteriag  jewel,  and  yet  her 
▼dnme  is  nearly  as  great  as  tliat  of  our  earth — it  being  as  90  to  100.  Her  di- 
ameter is  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  her  circumference 
about  twenty 'three  thousand  two  hundred;  and  her  surface  comprises  mote  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy^nine  millions  of  square  miles ! — ^which,  being  populated 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  inhabitants  for  each  square  mile, 
would  afford  room  for  a  population  of  more  ihasiforty^ine  thousand  eight  hundred 
(sndfioe  millicms  of  living  beings !— or  nearly  fifty  thousandlimes  more  than  those 
mow  scattered  upon  the  yet  unpeopled  solitudes  of  the  world.  The  dazzling  light 
which  marks  her  ethereal  path,  and  which  she  pours  forth  in  such  radiant  silver 
streams,  emanates  from  the  sun,  like  that  of  all  the  other  planets  of  his  sub- 
stellar  empire.  The  same  immoveaUe  surface  of  her  resplendent  orb  seems 
ever  present  to  our  view ;  and  yet  she  wheels  upon  herself,  making  a  revolution 
every  twenty-three  hours  and  a  half,  and  presenting  to  the  observer  all  the  differ- 
ent meridians  of  her  varied  regions.  By  the  periodicity  of  this  diurnal  motion, 
mountains  far  higher  than  our  Chimborazos  and  Himmala}^s  have  been  ob- 
served upon  her  accidented  surface.  Her  specific  density,  differing  but  very 
tlightly  from  that  of  the  earth,  which  equals  heavy  spar,  is  compared  to  tnolyh^ 
dmmm.  She  appears  just  bordering  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  yet  her 
nearest  approach  to  the  earth  is  never  less  than  twenty^five  millions  of  miles — a 
distance  which,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  could  not  be  travelled  in 
eatf  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  !  Finally,  were  there  no  modifications  in  the 
atmospheric  constitution  of  the  planet,  the  degree  of  light  experienced  upon  her 
surface  would  be  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  upon  our  globe,  and  the  disc  of 
the  sun  must  appear  to  her  happy  and  voluptuous  inhabitants  twice  as  large  as 
k  does  to  us. 

13.  If  Mercury  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  planet  of  the  sciences 
Mid  wit,  Venus  has  been  considered  in  all  times  as  the  i^net  of  amatory  influ- 
•nces.  She  owes  this  character  to  her  vivid  light,  being  the  most  resplendent 
planet  twinkling  in  the  solar  system.  When  she  precedes  the  rising  sun,  she 
takes  in  poetical  language  the  name,  given  her  by  the  ancients,  of  Lucifer,  or  the 
Ltght'hearer,  while  at  this  time  the  popular  name  of  morning  star  is  apj^ed  to 
her  by  the  prosaic  modems.  When,  as  in  the  moment  of  our  contemplation,  she 
Hi^ows  the  setting  sun,  by  alternate  inverted  positions  in  her  orbit,  poetry  gives 
'  her  the  name  of  Vesper,  or  the  evening  star — a  wrong  appellation  in  both  in- 
stances— ^Yenus  being  a  |danet,  not  a  star.  Observation  seems  to  have  ascer- 
lained  that  not  only  mountains,  of  far  greater  altitude  than  those  of  our  own  globe, 
rise  from  the  level  of  her  seas,  but  that  her  whole  surface  is  diversified  by  in- 
suBierable  elevations  of  considerable  altitude.  If  we  suppose  her  atmosphere 
to  be  no  more  extensive  than  our  own,  and  of  the  same  physical  constitution, 
Aese  eminences  must  be  crowned  with  reflecting  pyramids  of  ice  and  snow. 
Herseh^  supposes  her  atmo^ihere  to  be  very  dense ;  if  so,  the  scene  roust  be 
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far  more  effective.  This  aUD06]>heric  demniJif  arteeft,  perlu^  from  die  i 
evaporation  of  her  waters,  under  the  more  impressive  influence  of  a  heat  proba- 
bly much  more  intense  than  that  which  reaches  our  own  |dauet.  The  vapors 
must  envelope  her,  as  in  the  gauzj  folds  of  a  white  and  diaphanous  scarf.  It  is, 
then,  doubtless  to  the  combined  reflections  of  the  solar  rays  from  her  daavling 
peaks  of  snow  and  ice,  and  the  dense  atmosphere  with  which  she  is  encircled, 
that  her  radiant  splendor  and  silvery  whiteness  may  be  attributed.  The  icy  aad 
snowy  caps  of  her  mountain  tops  can  only  result  from  the  vapors  of  sunxmnding 
seas.  Venus,  then,  must  be  decorated  and  variegated  with  groups  of  beautilM 
islands,  whose  peaks  are  five  or  six  times  more  elevated  than  our  own  mf^jesue 
Tenerifie !  The  brilliant  cascades  which  flow  from  them  irrigate  their  skirts, 
and  refresh,  as  they  fall,  their  evergreen  bases.  Her  seas  must,  at  the  same  time, 
oflTer  to  the  view  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  lively  scenery.  Let  us  fancy 
for  a  moment  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  with  the^r  roaring  torrents,  their  riband^ 
like  waterfalls,  their  silvery  lakes,  their  verdant  slopes,  and  their  pyramidal 
pines,  in  the  midst  of  our  southern  seas  ;  let  us  add  to  their  sloping  sides  the  no* 
dulating  hills  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  crowned  with  the  vines  of  Malaga  and 
fruit-trees  of  all  descriptions  ;  let  us  heap  at  their  bases  the  flowery  coasts  of  the  • 
Molucca  isles,  planted  and  adorned  with  cooling  groves,  shaded  with  the  IsxUr 
riant  foliage  and  delicious  fruit  of  the  Banian  fig,  the  honey-like  banana,  the  miw 
megs  and  the  cloves,  whose  sweet  perfumes  are  wafted  seaward  by  the  gentle 
breeze ;  let  us  imagine  among  their  gently  undulating  branches  the  glitteriBf 
humming-birds  and  gaudy  songsters  of  Java,  the  melodious  nightingale,  and  the 
plaintive  turtle-dove,  whose  loving  warblings  are  gently  murmured  by  the  sur- 
rounding echoes  ;  let  us  fancy  their  shores  shaded  with  fan-like  palms  and  urn* 
brageous  cocoa-trees,  loaded  with  purple  grapes,  and  swarming  with  pearly  shells 
and  ambergris  ;  the  madrepores  of  the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  corals  of  the  Red  sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  growing,  under  the  influence  of  a  summer  six  monthi 
long,  to  the  altitude  of  trees  from  the  bosom  of  the  seas  whence  they  spring 
into  existence,  now  disappearing  beneath  the  waves  during  high  water,  now  ele- 
vating their  branches  high  above  the  surface  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  while 
mingling  their  purpurine  and  scarlet  colors  with  the  green  tints  of  the  palms ; 
finally,  let  us  fancy  the  limpid  streams  which  in  their  broad  expanse  reflect  those 
mountains,  trees,  birds,  flowers,  and  the  thousand  gilded  insects  feeding  upOQ 
their  perfumed  petals,  with  the  stars  of  the  night,  and  the  clouds  of  the  day—** 
and  yet,  as  the  flowery  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  remarks,  we  will  have  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  glowing  landscapes  of  Venus.  As  the  sun  rises  in  its 
solstice  above  its  equator  more  than  seventy-five  degrees,  the  pole  which  he 
enlightens  must  enjoy  a  temperature  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  our  most 
lovely  springs.  Although  the  long  nights  of  this  charming  planet  are  not  en* 
livened  by  the  gentle  light  of  a  refulgent  moon.  Mercury,  by  his  iieighb<»inf 
brilliancy,  and  the  earth,  by  her  aijEe  aad  si^endor,  equal  at  least  to  hers,  par* 
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form  iu  her  sky  ifce  oitces  of  two  Venuses.  Her  inliabiiants — probably  of  a 
stature  similar  to  our  own,  since  they  inhabit  a  world  of  the  same  size  as  ooars,  but 
under  a  much  more  fortunate  celestial  zone — devote,  most  likely,  all  their  lime  t9 
the  luxuries  of  love  and  the  pastoral  life.  These,  leading  their  fleecy  flocks  up 
the  slopes  of  the  shady  mountains,  enjoy  the  sweet  and  independent  existence 
of  the  free  shepherd  of  the  Alps  ;  those,  upon  the  turf-clad  shores  of  their  verdknC 
and  fertile  islands,  pass  their  flying  hours  in  the  pleasures  of  melodious  coneeita, 
of  vohiptuous  dancing,  and  gay  festivals,  accompanying  the  "  poetry  of  their  me* 
tkm**  with  strains  of  sweet  singing ;  while  others,  swimming  and  diving,  like  the' 
happy  inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  dispute  the  liquid  path  with  gaudy  gondoliers,  who 
8fng,  in  melting  notes,  the  rapturous  stanzas  of  their  Tassos  and  their  Petrarchs. 

ASPECT   OF   THE    HEAVENS.* 

14.  But  the  darkness  of  the  night  having  attained  its  deepest  ebony  hue,  let 
OS  now  face  the  southern  regions  of  the  heavens  : — 

"  Lo  !  what  a  glorious  sight  appears 
To  oar  admiring  eyes  I" 

In  tracing  a  circular  line  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  we  will  perceive,  at  this  moment,  the  four 
contiguous  zodiacal  constellations — Pisces,  Aquarius,  Capricomus,  Sagittarius, 
and  a  part  of  Scorpio — spanning  the  whole  breadth  of  the  zodiac  from  the  left  to 
the  right.  And  now,  amid  the  host  of  stars  which  people  these  constellations, 
no  less  ih^n  four  of  the  principal  planets  of  the  solar  system,  and  one  of  the  as- 
teroids, are  seen  concentrated  within  the  limits  of  the  first  four,  journeying  thus, 
"  in  solemn  silence,"  on  the  same  side  of  the  firmament !  These  celestial  wan- 
derers are  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  Uranus  and  Juno, 
visible  with  the  telescope  5  which,  with  their  seventeen  satellites,  and  the  moon, 
which  will  soon  join  them,  will  present  to  our  contemplative  admiration  the  rare 
and  interesting  spectacle  of  twenty-two  planetary  orbs,  or  worlds,  visible  from  the 
earth  on  the  same  side  of  the  celestial  canopy. 

15.  A  little  to  the  right,  in  Sagittarius,  between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon, 
and  on  a  line  of  elevation  forming,  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  an  angle  of 
about  twenty-three  degrees,  is  seen,  isolated  as  it  were  upon  the  sable  mande 
of  the  sky,  a  magnificent  luminary,  shining  with  a  brilliant  and  somewhat  red- 
dish light.  This  is  the  planet  Mars,  the  orbit  of  which  is  next  beyond  that  of 
the  earth,  in  the  planetary  positions,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and- 
forty-two  millions  f  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  from  the  sun.  On  his 
right,  in  Scorpio,  is  the  first-magnitude  star  Antares,  at  a  small  aldtude  from  the 
western  horizon,  rivalling  him  in  splendor. 

•  In  the  moBth  of  July,  1843— as  observed  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  described  in  the  letters  above 
refeired  to. 
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,  16.  A  curved  Hob  drawn  eastward  from  Antares,  hy  the  simple  mation  of  tW 
Ifft  arm»  paeeing  Mars,  will  soon  reach  a  second  luminary,  in  Aijuarins,  about 
midway  between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon,  of  a  brilliancy  censiderably  superior 
to  that  of  either  Mars  or  Antares,  and  to  which  nothing  that  offers  itself  to  the 
contemplatioa  of  man  in  the  starry  Armament  can  compare,  with  the  exception 
of  Venus,  when,  in  quadrature  with  the  earth,  she  outshines  with  her  dazzling 
splendor  the  most  brilliant  of  the  fixed  stars  that  may  be  then  twinkling  in  her 
]»eaenee.  This  magnificent  luminary  is  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  largest  in  th# 
81^  system,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  ybtir  hundred  and  eighUfseven  millions, 
sw  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  miles  from  the  sun.  Between  its  orbit  and  that 
of  Mars,  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles, 
wheel  the  four  asteroids  Yesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  around  the  central  lu- 
minary, in  their  celestial  incognita,  through  the  silent  field  of  immensity. 

17.  Between  Jupiter  and  the  horizon,  in  Pisces,  would  be  seen  Uranus,  with 
the  help  of  a  powerful  telescope.  The  stupendous  and  incomprehensible  dis- 
tance which  separates  it  from  the  sun  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  it  with 
the  naked  eye,  although  its  majestic  orb  is  not  less  than  seventy-seven  times 
larger  than  our  globe.  The  mean  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun  being  ons 
billion,  seven  hundred  and  ninety ^seven  millions,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou* 
sand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles — to  pass  over  this  incomprehensible 
space,  a  locomotive,  travelling  at  the  rale  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  would  re- 
q^ire  no  less  than  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years,  two  months, 
eighteen  days,  twenty  hours,  nine  minutes,  and  fijly-seven  seconds  !  In  the  direc* 
tion  of  Mars,  on  the  same  imaginary  curved  line,  at  nearly  two  thirds  the  dis- 
tance from  Jupiter,  is  seen,  in  Capricornus,  another  luminary  of  a  size  equal  to 
that  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  easily  distinguishable  from  a  star,  ia 
this  respect,  that  the  planet  shines  with  a  calm  and  unchangeable  light,  while 
the  fixed  stars  are  characterized  by  their  twinkling  or  vacillating  brilliancy. 
This  is  Saturn,  the  most  wonderful  and  most  sublime  in  its  structure  and  tele- 
scopic appearance  of  all  the  planetary  orbs  which  we  have  as  yet  attentively 
surveyed  in  the  solar  dominions.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-four  millions,  six  hundred  and  nine  thousand  miles. 

18.  Presently,  as  we  face  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens,  this  wonderful 
planet,  with  its  seven  satellites  and  its  concentric  rings,  will  appear  directly 
before  us  :  Jupiter,  with  its  four  attendant  moons,  on  the  left,  shining  with  daz- 
zling splendor ;  Juno,  in  the  vicinity  of  Saturn  ;  Mara  on  the  right,  reflecting  a 
light  of  a  deep  red  hue ;  Uranus,  with  its  six  satellites,  between  Jupiter  and 
the  horizon ;  Aniares,  on  the  right  of  Mars ;  while  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  heavenly  constellations  already  named  seem  to  redouble  their  stars,  and  un» 
fold  themselves  to  the  observer,  before,  behind,  around,  and  above  him  ;  where 
also  is  seen,  with  still  more  distinctness,  in  all  its  mysterious  beauty,  the  galaxy 
or  Milky  Way,  passing  between  Mars  and  Saturn,  and  spanning  the  concave 
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▼ault  of  heaven,  through  the  zenith,  from  south  to  north.  Such  is  the  majestic 
scene  now  presented  to  the  contemplative  observer  of  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  the  stellar  creation  : — • 

**  How  b  Dight^  MiUe  nMBtto  labored  o'er ;  ^ 

How  richly  wrought  with  attribates  diyine ;    ' 
What  wisdom  shines !  what  lore  !  this  mighty  pomp, 
Thk  gorgeoat  areh  with  golden  woridi  Inlaid  t" 

1IAB«. 

19.  But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  these 
ethereal  wanderers  through  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  aided  by  our  imagination. 
What  an  enchantingr  spectacle  gradually  unfolds  itself  in  the  field  of  the  instru- 
ment !  We  see  that  the  planet  Mars  presents  to  the  view  certain  physical  pe- 
culiarities which  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  certain  characteristic  features  of  our  ^ 
globe  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  white  appearance  of  its  polar  regions,  supposed, 
with  good  reason,  to  be  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  around  them 
during  a  winter  as  long  as  one  of  our  years  j  the  spots  slightly  tinged  with  a 
greenish  hue  which  appear  in  its  temperate  and  equatorial  zones,  and  indicate 
probably  the  seas  that  bathe  its  variegated  shores  ;  the  oblateness  of  its  poles,  and 
corresponding  elevation  of  its  equator ;  the  existence  of  its  well-authenticated 
atmosphere  ;  and  various  other  features  of  resemblance.  From  the  changes 
which  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  general  appearance  of  these  white 
and  greenish  spots,  we  must  suppose  that  their  various  aspects  are  produced  by 
the  melting  of  its  polar  snows,  or  by  the  wafting  of  the  mountainous  clouds  which 
are  floating  in  its  immense  atmosphere  ;  sometimes  gentlv  borne  away  by  the 

*  In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a  more  exact  conception  of  the  tndy  gobllme  magnificeMtt 
of  the  tableau  which  the  a^ect  of  the  heavene  pnsented  at  the  tiaie  when  I  gave  to  the  New  Tcriii 
«  Courriar  dst  EiaU  VnW^  and  "  DaUy  TrSmne'^  the  description  from  whkh  these  rerainiscencee 
are  drawn — a  tableau  which  continued  thus  to  unfold  itself  for  sereral  weeks  upon  the  stellar  rault 
— 4ie  must  teey  himself  on  the  spot  whence  I  obserred  the  scene  ....  in  the  village  of  Niagam 
Falls.  He  mmal  fliney  the  crystal-Mice  limpftdity  of  the  atmoepbere  of  a  calm  and  aeroM  idght, 
beneath  those  meridians  so  nuioh  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  pivity  and  freahneaa  of 
the  air,  perpetually  agitated  and  renewed  by  the  motion  of  such  stupendous  masses  of  water  asfaU 
constantly  from  the  brink  to  the  depth  of  the  never-Ulbg  abyss  ,*  the  consideraMy  greater  vividMss 
of  the  slars  at  such  an  atmoapiieric  altictide ;  and,  finally^  he  rnnst  realize  in  iina|^atlon  theaeleflHi 
leligkHinMaa  of  the  sool-ckvatkig  sileoee  of  the  broad  eiqpaiided  tolitiidoa  of  th^ 
at  nighti  interrupted  solely  by  the  far-off  monotonous  lameutations  of  the  falling  waters  of  the 
cataract :  and  then  perhaps  he  wiU  conceive  and  feel  how  far  superior  in  grandeur,  mi^esty,  and 
aabUmity,  are  the  worka  of  nature,  to  the  toykh  grondSKr*  of  man,  in  elevathig  the  aenl  In  tli0  • 
•catacies  of  a  edMemplaiive  admiration.  He  will  also  feel  how  it  k  that  no  man  of  aessttive  im- 
agination, and  quick-beating  heart,  can  never  speak  of  these  sublime  wonders  of  creation  withoat 
Irresistibly  yielding  to  the  attractive  influence  of  a  pomposity  of  style  ',  for  how  can  the  limited 
imperfections  of  the  language  of  such  an  imperfect  and  limited  being  as  man  flmdah  eiinesakma 
adeqoote  to  paint  the  feeUngs  wfakh  aoch  tableanc  aa  the  unbounded  peribctiooa  of  creatieB  iwne 
la  the  mted  of  a  trae  lover  of  native,  when  contea^tlag  tho  worici  of  «a  aU-wiae^  inlinltey  and 
wmai^eat  Creator  f 
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cooling  breezes  of  a  MUmmer  of  tweive  of  our  earthly  months ;  at  others  Tiolendj 
driven  by  the  fierce  winds  of  the  tempest.  Finally,  by  the  inclination  of  its 
axis,  which  is  only  61°,  33',  10''  (that  of  the  earth  being  66^,  52',  1")-— by  ihe 
Telocity  of  its  annual  revolution,  which  is  fifteen  miles  per  second  (that  of  the 
earth  being  nineteen  in  the  same  space  of  time) — ^by  its  diurnal  revolution,  which 
is  only  twenty-four  hours,  fifty-nine  minutes,  and  fifty-three  seconds  (that  of 
the  earth  being  twenty-three  hours,  twenty-four  minutes,  and  forty-five  seconds)— 
by  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  path  of  the 
earth,  being  only  1°,  51^,  8^^ — and  by  various  other  points  of  comparison  no  less 
characteristic  and  analogous — we  can  conclude,  that,  if  Venus  has  been  appro- 
priately styled  by  poets  "  the  sister  of  the  earth,"  Mars,  by  the  numerous  analo- 
gies which  it  bears  to  our  globe,  may  be  poetically  entitled  the  brother  of  the 
earth — if  the  grave  language  of  science  would  permit  such  Comparisons.  The 
planet  accomplishes  its  revolution  around  the  sun  in  the  space  of  nearly  two  ' 
years,  and  upon  an  orbit  of  great  eccentricity.  By  means  of  the  micrometer, 
adapted  to  our  instrument,  we  farther  ascertain  that  the  mean  diameter  of  Mars, 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  is  nearly  as  0*50  to  1,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
half.  This  proportion  would  give  a  circumference  of  about  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles  ;  a  volume  of  0*2,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  or 
about  one  fifth  ;  and  a  surface,  consequently,  equal  to  ffty^nine  millions^  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand^  four  hundred  and  sixty-txDo  square  miles  ;  which, 
being  populated  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  to  the 
square  mile — England  being  the  standard — would  sustain  a  population  of  no  less 
than  sixteen  hUHonSy  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions,  two  hundred  and  thirty^ 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  or  about  fifteen  times  greater  than  that 
of  our  globe.  The  density  of  Mars  is  as  0*93,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  and  is 
OOiparod  tofiint  glass.  Its  mean  distance  from  our  globe  being  fiftf-nins  mH^ 
U$ns  of  miles — to  run  over  this  space,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  would 
require  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  !  Although  much  farther  removed 
from  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  sun  than  our  globe,  Mars  has  no  moon  to 
temper  by  the  poetic  refiilgeoce  of  her  reflected  light  the  sombre  hue  of  its  di^ 
nights  ;  but  Nature,  in  her  eternal  wisdom,  has  remedied  this  seeming  deficiency 
by  surrounding  its  globe  with  an  atmosphere  of  a  considerable  altitude  and  den- 
*sky,  which,  by  the  power  of  a  most  potent  refraction,  must  in  a  great  degree 
atone  for  the  absence  of  a  satellite.  Indeed,  a  star,  eclipsed  in  the  field  of  our 
telescope  by  its  gravitating  disc,  does  not  resume  its  vacillating  light  until  it  has 
receded  a  distance  equal  to  two  thirds  the  diameter  of  the  planet ;  which  leads  us 
to  conclude,  or  at  least  reasonably  to  suppose,  that  the  atmosphere  which  refracts 
the  light  of  the  star  has  at  least  three  thousand  miles  of  elevation  !  This  im- 
mense atmosphere,  therefore,  must  very  considerably  increase  the  heat  and  light 
ef  tile  sun,  by  gathering  internally  a  vast  quantity  of  his  rays,  since  it  is  proved 
that  the  atmosphere  of  a  planet  acts  around  it,  in  regard  to  the  solar  rays,  as  a 
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^heriesl  Una.  The  sob,  iben,  according  to  the  hivm  of  rofritction,  must  appear 
on  the  horizon  of  Mara  a  long  time  before  his  actual  rising  in  Irus  time ;  and 
ooiffieqoently  not  disappear  until  a  long  time  after  his  true  timtt  of  setting.  Hi« 
diameter,  according  to  the  effects  of  the  same  law,  must  be  also  considerably 
magnified — he  must  attain  the  proportions  of  a  most  gigantic  incandescent  orb. 
The  clouds,  which  result  from  the  evaporating  action  of  his  heat,  must  ascend  fo 
a  ooosiderably  greater  altitude  than  those  of  our  earth,  which  do  not  rise  beyond 
four  or  five  miles.  Those  of  Mars,  therefore,  must  form,  in  its  vast  atmosphere, 
aerial  perspectives  of  the  most  rapturous  kind,  at  an  elevation  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  and  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  of  depth  !  What  language 
could  deecnbe,  what  imagination  conceive,  from  our  deficient  analogies,  the 
"Mtjasqp,  the  grandeur,  the  sublimity,  of  the  Auroras  and  the  setting  suns  of  a 
planet  whoee  atmosphere  may  be  at  least  one  thousand  times  higher,  and  many 
tioftee  more  dense,  than  that  of  our  own,  already  so  favorable  for  the  contempla* 
tiott  of  such  delightful  scenes — and  whose  clouds,  many  hundred  times  more 
abundant  and  more  elevated  than  ours,  must  offer  images  to  the  view  so  much 
more  variegated  in  colors,  in  tints,  in  hues — so  much  more  fantastic  and  grand 
in  their  ibrms,  dieir  shapes,  their  masses  ?  For  the  rays  of  the  sun  must  be 
there  reflected  in  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  different  manners.  It  is  also, 
perhaps,  to  tiliese  rich  reflections,  as  well  as  to  the  great  density  of  its  atmo- 
sphere, that  the  reddish  hue,  which  so  characteristically  distinguishes  Mars  from 
the  other  planets,  is  to  be  attributed,  and  not,  as  Herschell  supposes,  to  the 
ferrugineous  color  of  its  invisible  soil.*    And  what  prodigious  echoes  must  there 

*  U  analogy  be  a  good  leader  to  guide  our  judgment,  I  have  the  record  of  a  pracUcal  obserTatioQ, 
from  which  I  can  affirm,  as  far  as  regards  my  own  conviction,  If  not  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  weight  of  the  opinion  of  soch  an  iUustriens  man  as  Hei^ 
schell,  the  red  color  of  the  planet  Mars  can  not  be  owing  to  any  '*  ferrugineous"  or  "  red  color''  at 
the  soil.  The  following  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  base  my  judgment  in  this  case :  It  is  Icnown 
hj  many  that  the  soil  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  is  oS  a  scarlet  color,  of  the  most  vivi4 
boe  in  certain  districts.  Having  enjoyed,  In  Havana,  in  the  year  1829,  the  pleasure  of  an  lerostatia 
ascension,  in  company  with  a  distinguished  eronaut,  who  was  then  '<  astonishing  the  natlvea** 
with  his  bold  exhibitions,  I  happened  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  observations  that  might 
tend  to  corroborate  this  supposition  of  the  great  Herschell.  The  sky  was  remarlcably  serene  and 
pore,  being  five  from  all  heavy  clouds,  though  a  few  light  ones  were  floating  here  and  there,  and 
the  son  was  shining  with  all  his  tropical  splendor  and  migesty.  We  ascended  very  higfa-^o  tha 
altitude  of  over  nineteen  thousand  feet— as  then  mdicated  by  our  barometer.  I  continued  almost 
aU  the  while  looking  down  upon  the  earth,  to  see  whether  it  would  appear  red;  but  in  vain.  The  ' 
lygfaer  we  ascended,  the  darker  the  <'  things  Mov^'  appeared  to  our  view,  either  with  the  naked 
eye  or  the  8py'f;heB--4mtil,  finally,  everything  having  been  UvOod  beneath  us,  we  saw  the  doods 
drifling  far  under  us  in  our  rapid  course,  and  alighted,  one  hour  and  a  half  after  onr  aaeeosion,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  fVom  Havana,  with  the  firm  conviction,  that,  if  a  scarlet  soil,  at 
like  distance  of  ntMken  thoutand  Jbetf  appears  all  dark,  Mars,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
/br^puftto  mQlUm$  qfmOei  ftrom  the  sun,  does  not  appear  red  on  account  of  its  soil  being  of  a  *'  ierr» 
gineous  tint.^  The  red  glaies  which  the  svn  casts  in  onr  own  atmosphere,  wkba  ranfiag  its  dentfttwad 
most  extended  zones— the  horizontal  atmosphere — account  Infinitely  more  plausibly  for  the  red  color 
of  Mara,  ttam  l}w  HerscheOlan  hypothesis.  Had  not  this  hypothesis  been  advanced  by  an  authority 
of  ao  BMieh  weight  as  the  dbeeTerar  of  Unuros,  and  sostahnd  even  in  onr  day  by  many  a  writer  on 
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BOt^iresiiIt  from  Uie  roais  of  the  tbonder,  when,  rn^iog  to  «&  e^BiKbckiHi,  ib» 
filoctricity  of  sach  masses  of  clouds  bursts  in  j^onged  det<matioiiB  m  the 
middle  regions  of  this  immense  atmosphere  1,  The  poles  of  Mars  being  ak«r« 
jutely  plunged  in  the  cold  darkness  of  an  uninterrupted  winter  of  nearly  one 
year's  duration,  its  polar  regions  must  accumulate,  during  so  long  a  period  of 
cold,  amazing  masses  of  ice  and  snow.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  phenom- 
ena which  observation  presents  to  our  view.  When  the  winter  polo  reappeais 
to  us  after  its  long  absence,  that  hemisphere  generally  casts  such  a  vivid  bril- 
liancy by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  its  ices  and  snows,  and  the  refraction 
of  its  immense  atmosphere,  that,  when  the  planet  is  at  the  same  time  in  its 
perihelion  and  apogee,  its  disc  being  darkened  at  one  pole  and  resplendent  at 
the  other,  it  appears  like  the  irregular  disc  of  a  comet.  How  ^onons  must  the 
Aurora  borealis  of  such  icy  and  snowy  regions,  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  a  winter  of 
a  year's  duration,  and  surmounted  by  a  refracting  atmosphere  of  some  three  thtmewnd 
miles  altitude,  appear  to  the  polar  inhabitants  of  Mars !  What  glonous  falls  of 
•now !  What  luxurious  sleighing  for  its  hyperborean  inhabitants  !  What  gloomy 
eolitudes  for  its  polar  animals — ^its  white  bears,  its  black  foxes,  its  silky  seals 
and  otters,  its  spotless  ermines,  its  lagopedes,  its  sailing  swans,  and  its  arrow* 
like  reindeers ! 

But,  with  the  return  of  summer,  things  omst  there  take  an  aspect  iar  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  qmx  poles.  The  polar  regions  of  Mars  have  the  sun,  during 
the  summer,  elevated  Ave  degrees  more  upon  their  horizon,  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  his  benign  and  vivifying  influence  during  a  whole  year;  and  as 
their  atmosphere  is  considerably  more  elevated,  they  must  receive  more  heat 
from  him,  notwithstanding  bis  great  distance,  and  must  therefore  have  all  their 
ice  dissolved.  Whence  it  follows  that  its  inhabitants  must  observe  upon  its 
poles,  entirely  stripped  of  their  winter  garbs,  phenomena  which  have  never 
yet  been  observed  by  man  upon  those  of  the  earth,  which  continue,  after  our 
short  winters  and  shorter  summers,  covered  with  glaciers  attaining  the  propor* 
lions  of  continents,  and  the  altitudes  of  Chimborazic  mountains.  They  must 
discover,  unhidden,  its  magnetic  poles,  its  Siberian  mineralizations,  and  geologi* 
cal  remains — its  elevated  peaks,  its  extinguished  volcanoes,  crowned  with  un* 
fathomable  craters,  a  while  ago  loaded  with  mountains  of  ice,  and  now  beautified 
with  calm  and  limpid  lakes,  garnished  during  the  whole  summer  with  the  green 
turf,  orchard  fruits,  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and  teeming  with  gilded  insects.  Soon 
the  birds  and  wandering  caravans  of  emigrating  animals  again  return  to  people 
their  restored  residence  of  the  summer  months  ;  while  the  winter  inmates  of  these 
same  regions  have,  in  their  turn,  emigrated  toward  the  opposite  pole.  But  when, 
at  the  return  of  winter,  the  tides  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  rush  on  to  inundate 
iS^ix  cultivated  shores  with  invading  streams,  which  the  cold  crystallizes  anew, 
mstronomy,  I-«hould  not,  perhaps,  have  interrupted  the  course  of  my  narraUo.  with  the  i 
remarks-although  they  nwy  appe„  not  altogether  uuinteresting  to  some  nwders. 
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-«iid  the  iloa&g  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  fall,  accumulating  in  pyramids  of  snow— ^ 
then,  in  their  ttnrn,  a  multitude  of  hyperborean  tribes  of  animals  invade  these 
gloomy  regions,  not  to  seek  upon  the  crust  of  the  globe  the  aliment  which  the 
iVoxen  soil  refuses  th«m,  but  to  gather  in  great  abundance  their  aquatic  prey,  which 
the  seas  cast  from  their  loaded  bosoms  upon  the  shores  :  for  toward  the  poles 
are  carried  the  remnants  and  dissolutions  of  all  the  continents,  the  rivers,  and  the 
seas.  At  the  same  time,  the  emigrating  summer  tribes  are  traversing  the  tropi« 
cal  latitudes  toward  the  thawing  pole. 

We  have  seen  that  the  diameter  of  Mars  is  only  half  that  of  the  earth,  and  the 
longth  of  its  years  twice  as  great  as  t>urs.  If  we  should  esdmate  the  size  of  its 
mhalMtaiiis  by  the  diameter  of  their  planet,  it  would  follow  that  the  dwellers 
wpon  Mars  would  be  eilco  smaller  than  we  are,  and  their  corporeal  strength  six- 
teen times  less,  supposing  the  strength  of  animated  beings  to  be  in  direct  ratio 
to  their  cubes.  Yet,  since  nature  has  not  proportioned  man  to  the  size  of  the 
4elaads  or  eontinents  which  he  inhabits  upon  our  globe,  but  as  it  seems  to  the 
general  relations  of  the  globe  with  the  sua,  it  is  most  probable,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Httggezis,  that  the  hanum  beings  of  the  universal  creation  are  of  the 
eame  eize  upon  all  the  planets — differing  solely,  as  is  most  probable,  in  the  pow- 
er of  locomotion  according  to  the  size  of  the  planet.  It  may  be  that  the  charac* 
ieristic  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mais,  if  we  take  into  consideratioii  the 
^3r8ical  constitution  of  the  planet,  and  the  various  phenomena  observed  upon  its 
surface,  is  a  strong  passion  for  hunting,  resulting  from  a  nomade  existence  con- 
sequent upon  the  nature  of  their  planet.  They  may  be  continually  rejoicing  in 
^  abondftnt  hunting  upon  their  shores,  and  their  two  poles,  which  the  ocean 
alternately  invades  and  abandons.  Their  forests,  their  mountains,  the  thousand 
echoes  of  their  valleys,  and  their  immense  atmosphere,  must  be  continually  re- 
eouading  with  the  bellicose  notes  of  their  hunting-horns,  and  the  prolonged 
eheniB  of  their  baying  hounds : — 

<*  The  stag  bounds  before  them — 
Away  seems  4o  fly: 
The  hooBds  ia  ftiU  chonw 
&e-echo  the  ory." 

Perhaps  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  and  the  dang  of  the  trumpets,  which  cause 
^  l^ood  of  men  to  flew,  are  also  heard ;  for  the  pleasures  of  die  chase  usually 
form  the  first  apprenticeship  of  war.  Situated  as  they  are,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  celestial  temperate  zone,*  their  manners,  their  habits,  their  feelings,  must  be 

*  Bemardm  de  St.  Pierre—whose  beaotifol  Ideas  I  have  closely  followed  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
able characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets,  and  shaB  continue  to  follow,  whenever  they 
agree  with  my  own  impressions— has  very  ingeniously  compared  the  various  orbits  of  the  planets/ 
which  he  calls  **  celestial  planetary  zones*'  to  the  various  "  geographical  zones^  of  the  earth,  from 
"^wbich  he  draws  the  following  hypothesis : — 

He  supposes  the  ran  to  represent  oar  equaSoff  where  the  greatest  exuberance  of  life  and  natural 
IwppineM  tprii^ga«  for  the  boiefit  of  mm.    Ascending^  then,  firom  the  mm  xm  the  uppermost  ort>iu 
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similar  to  tliose  of  the  nomade  Tartan,  the  Polea,  and  the  aeptentrioaal  Geramw, 
located  upon  the  confines  of  our  terrestrial  temperate  zone.  The  planet  Mam, 
remarks  Demardin  de  St.  Pierre,  exerts  upon  us,  according  to  the  ancienU, 
martial  influences,  like  the  bellicose  god  of  war,  whose  name  it  bears  ;  but  tho8» 
warlike  influences  are  tempered  or  counterbalanced  hj  those  of  the  gentle  star 
of  love,  Venus,  which  circulates  at  the  same  distance  from  us,  and  in  a  much 
happier  latitude. 

JUPITIE. 

30.  If  we  now  take  leave  of  Mars,  and  turn  our  attention  toward  Jupiter,  wh«t 
a  sublime  field  of  observation  will  be  qpened  to  our  admiration !  In  testing,  iNt 
first,  its  proportions  with  the  micrometer,  we  find  that  its  diameter  contains  no 
less  than  eUven  times  the  diameter  of  our  globe,  or  about  nmet^two  Ikowmad^  om 
hundred  and  thirty-three  miles,  which  gives  for  a  circumforence  fio^  hundred  mmi 
eeventtf'six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles,  or  thereabout,  aad  a 

of  the  planets,  up  to  Urenos,  the  orbit  of  which  he  compares  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  he  finds  that 
the  orba  of  Mtreury  corresponds  to  the  paraUel  latitudes  of  th«  tropics f  where  the  Hgbt  and  wannl^ 
•f  the  SOB  is  about  in  the  same  ratio  to  men  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mercory  ;  and  thns  he  gives  to 
the  iohabitants  of  Mercury  the  frugal  life  aod  happy  manners  of  the  fortunate  gnosophists  of  the 
ftrtlle  Hindostan.  The  orbit  or  celestial  zone  of  Venus,  upon  the  same  principle,  corresponds  to 
the  mlddlo  latitudes  of  the  tropics  and  the  fortieth  paraUel,  embracing  thus  the  vohiptuons  cUmattf 
#f  I  taly,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Inxnrioos  southern  part  of  North  America.  Thus  it  is  that 
h.e  attributes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venus  such  a  luxurious  mode  of  existence,  such  lively  and  lovely  j 
manners.  The  orbit  or  celestial  zone  of  the  earth  corresponds  to  the  normal  parallels  lying  be- 
tween latitudes  40  and  60,  where  both  the  luxuries  of  the  equator  and  the  severities  of  the  polar 
regions  are  alternately  experienced.  Thus  these  temperate  zones  of  the  enrth,  in  the  whole  d»> 
tnmference  of  the  earth's  spheroid,  represent,  by  the  different  manners,  industry,  laws,  arts,  i«- 
ligions,  and  sciences,  of  their  various  inhabitants,  all  the  other  latitudes  of  the  globe,  and  there- 
fore all  the  '*  celestial  zones''  or  climates  of  the  planets. 

Thus,  also,  the  orbit  or  celestial  zone  of  Mars  corresponds  to  the  latitudes  60  and  00,  and  tkt 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  to  those  of  the  northern  Germans,  the  Poles,  and  the  sptenettc  sons  of 
^  £ur  Albion"-- though  probably  they  live  a  nomade  life,  like  the  wandering  Tartars,  or  the  hunting 
Indians  of  the  Canadas. 

The  orbit  or  celestial  zone  of  Jupiter  represents  latitudes  6D  and  70.  The  inhabitants  of  thn 
asteroids,  therefore,  which  rcTolve  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  must  be  considered  as  similar  to  thn 
fOTing  Cossacks  and  Calmuck  tribes  wandering  between  European  Russia  and  Tartary. 

The  celestial  zone  of  Saturn  represents  latitudes  70  and  80.  And,  finally,  Uranus  represents  the 
poles  of  the  earth ;  while  the  comets  give  an  idea  of  the  undisciplined  emigrations  of  thooe  power- 
fill  nations  living  in  a  pure  state  of  nature,  and  yet  unfit  for  a  permanent  sottleneDt  upon  the  alt* 
iUzed  worid.  Invading  at  long  intervals  all  the  various  zones  in  their  path,  they  beloiig  tempora- 
rily to  all  zones  and  all  latitudes — sometimes  frozen  upon  the  confines  of  the  ^'  celestial  poles,^ 
•ometimes  melting  l>eneath  the  solar  equatorial  zone.  The  beautifbl  ingenuity  of  these  comparisons 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  pleasingly  strike  the  curious  reader. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  this  theory  of  Bemardin  St.  Pierre  is  based  upon 
this  physical  principle,  tliat  light  and  lieat  are  experienced  in  the  planets,  in  a  direct  ratio  with  th« 
cubes  of  their  distances ;  in  other  words,  that  the  nearer  the  planets  are  to,  or  the  fSu-tht:!  from,  the 
sun,  the  more  or  less  will  they  feel  the  light  and  receive  the  heat  of  the  central  luminary :  just  aa 
it  happens  from  the  equator  to  the  poles— a  remark  which  points  out  still  more  forcibly  the  inge* 
auity  of  this  hypothesis. 
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TotufDe  Aerefore  at  least  qm  tkous^nd,  fowr  kunind  amd  sm^mttf  HmBs  iargwr 
than  that  of  tlie  earth !  Its  surface,  Gonsequentlyy  must  be  at  least  equal  !• 
jifty-iwo  billions t  four  hmidred  and  sicty-Jtve  tmlUans,  five  hmUMi  amd  sofMOf^' 
nine  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  square  miles  ;  which  beiiig  peofdecl  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-serea  souls  for  each  square  mile,  wottl4 
afford  room  for  a  population  amouniing  to  the  stupendous  number  id  at  least 
seven  trillions,  fifty-five  billions,  four  hundred  and  nie^y 'three  nuUkmSyfmr  hm^ 
dred  and  Tmety-tujo  thousand  souls  !  The  mean  distance  of  the  pbaet  tern  the 
sun  is  about  y^sr  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miUiens  of  miles  ;  and  its  nearest  4iS^ 
tance  from  the  earth,  when  the  two  planets  are  oa  the  same  side  of  the  heaTWia, 
and  in  the  same  line  from  the  sun,  is  three  hundred  and  mnetyHhree  mOhons  of 
miles ;  a  distance  which  would  require  two  thousand,  two  kundrnd  andforty-eigkt 
years  for  a  projectile  to  pass  through,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  liour ! 

21.  The  next  objects  which  attract  our  observation  respecUag  Jupiler  ate  tbe 
four  brilliant  moons  which  revolve  around  this  majestic  (Janet  widi  m^qoal  ir»- 
locities,  and  at  distances  which  corroborate  with  such  wonderful  precision 
Kepler's  immortal  discoveries*  respecting  the  relative  distanoes  and  respective 
siderial  velocities  of  the  planetary  spheres  to  the  central  orb  of  day.f  We  see 
them  appearing  and  disappearing  alternately,  sometimes  upon  the  eastern  and 
sometimes  upon  the  western  side  of  the  i^anet.  As  they  follow  very  neariy  ths 
same  path  as  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  their  own  orbits  being  sli^tly  inclined  upoa 
#  their  equators,  we  see  them  eclipsing  each  other  every  now  and  then :  and  thai 
spectacle  we  must  look  upon  with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  extreme  importance,  in  the  sciences  of  navigation  and  physical  astro*- 
omy,  of  the  phenomena  which  produce  it ;  for  it  is  by  their  periodical  edipsoi 
that  the  best  mode  of  determining  the  longitudes  has  been  devised,  and  th^  the 
velocity  of  light  through  space  has  been  ascertained,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  one  which  probably  would  not  yet  have  beei 
made  without  their  existence.  This  leads  us  also  to  reflect,  with  equal  interesi 
and  feelings  of  curiosity,  upon  the  complicated  phenomena  that  their  somettmea 
confined  and  sometimes  isolated  attraction  must  produce  upon  the  Atlantic  wa^ 

*  These  discoveries,  commonly  called  ''  the  three  laws  of  Kepler,''  are  briefly  as  follows  :— 

1.  That  the  planets  describe  ellipses,  each  of  which  has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  same  point,  namely, 
the  oestre  of  the  m«l 

2.  That  every  planet  moves  so  that  the  line  drawn  froai  it  to  the  na  deeedbet  aboat  the  ftm 
areas  proportional  to  the  times. 

3.  That  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  theb  mean 
dtotaaces  from  the  van, 

t  The  firat  of  these  satellites  is  at  the  roimd  dlstuiee  of  two  hundred  end  eectntjftighi  thmtemi 
miles  from  the  planet,  and  revolves  aboat  it  in  one  day  and  eighteen  houn  ;  the  eeeond  at  the  dle- 
tance  of  four  hvndred  and  eighiy^hree  thouaand  milee,  in  thret  deye  end  thirteen  houre  ;  the  MIrd  at 
the  distance  of  teeen  hundred  and  eeven  thousand  miles,  In  eeeen  deye  and  three  houre  ;  the  feurlh  SC 
the  distance  of  one  miUion,  two  hundred  and  /M^^our  tkouemid  milee,  in  eiateen  dose  and  tMeen 
houre. 
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ters  of  ikM  pjaaai^thal  is,  if  it  be  true  that  the  actt<m  of  m  moon  alone  upon  the 
QO«ant  of  a  planet  is  sufficient  to  raise  them  with  such  riolence  ;  for  it  is  diffi* 
€idt  to  comprehend,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  how  a  satellite  can  raise  up 
^  mighty  masses  of  the  waters  of  an  ocean  without  disturbing,  to  the  millionth 
part  of  a  hair's  breadth,  the  waters  of  the  mightiest  as  well  as  the  smallest 
lakes — ^nor  e^en  the  shallowest  pond,  or  the  tiniest  drop  of  water  contained  in  a 
iat  rase,  exposed  or  not  upon  the  seashore  !* 

In  measuring  these  majestic  satellites,  we  see  that  in  their  combined  proper- 
tioM  diey  represent  a  volume  at  least  thirteen  times  greater  than  that  of  our 
noon,  and  that  the  third  of  them  is  no  less  than  seren  times  larger  than  our  saU 
eUite^  and  consequently  as  important,  with  regard  to  size,  as  the  planets  Mars 
Mid  Mercury,  and  still  more  so  than  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets  Vesta,  Juno, 
Ceres,  and  Pallas,  which  are  so  small,  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able,  even  with 
the  most  powerful  telescopes,  to  ascertain  their  angular  diameters  with  any  de» 
gne  of  accuracy.  Finally,  we  can  ascertain  a  circumstance  characteristic  of 
4he  sublime  analogy  and  design  which  presides  over  all  creation,  that  they  con- 
stantly keep  the  sanuface  of  their  reflecting  orbs  turned  toward  the  planet,  while 
they  do  not,  like  our  moon,  perform  any  diurnal  revolution  upon  their  axes. 

22.  Returning  to  Jupiter,  we  see  that  the  body  of  the  planet  is  considerably 
flattened  at  the  poles,  correspondingly  elevated  at  the  equator,  and  presenting 
from  die  equator  to  the  poles  parallel  shadowy  belts,  which  are  distinctly  defined, 
but  the  nature  and  precise  object  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  astronomer.  * 
Its  axis  approximating  very  nearly  to  the  perpendicular — being  89^,  45^" — we 
perceive  that  its  equator  corresponds  aloKwt  horizontally  with  its  ecliptic,  or  path 
of  its  orbit :  whence  it  results,  that,  in  its  tropical  or  siderial  revolution  around 
the  sun,  which  it  requires  twelve  of  our  years  to  accomplish,  the  seasons  undergo 
no  perceptible  variations  upon  its  surface ;  and  that  while  a  constant  summer 
Iszuriantly  wanne  its  equator,  the  ^*  perpetual  spring**  of  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets  reigns  in  reality  within  the  heterocian  or  temperate  latitudes  of  this  extra- 
•rdin«y  planet.  From  the  peculiar  changes  which  take  place  in  its  parallel 
halts,  whkh  are  sometimes  very  brilliant,  and  sometimes  more  dim — and  above 
all,  from  the  dark  spots  which  are  permanent  upon  its  disc — ^we  also  discover 
that  it  revolves  upon  its  axis  with  a  prodigious  velocity  at  the  equator,  since  it 
performs  each  diurnal  revolution  in  the  short  space  of  nine  hours,  fifty-six  min^ 
«tes,  and  thirty-seven  seconds  ;  thus  presenting  all  the  parts  of  its  immense  disc  to 
die  field  of  the  telescope  in  one  of  our  nights,  and  ofiering  therefore  to  its  active 
inhabitants  days  and  nighu  of  only  five  and  three  fourths  of  our  terrestrial  hours, 
or  thereabout.     The  poles  of  Jupiter  being  constantly  lighted  by  die  sun  (the 

*  This  propotition  nay  a|>p6ar  to  some  readere  as  a  scieotific  heresy ;  while  to  others  it  wiU  ap- 
pear as  a  somewliat  forcible  argument.  Tet,  this  not  being  intended  as  a  dogmatic  treofte  on 
«atnmomy,aiid  as  1  haT«  made  it  a  point  not  to  alter  or  change,  in  this  woric,  anything  that  I  have 
uttered  in  my  lectures,  I  will  leave  the  argument  here,  with  all  its  weight  or  iu  imiignificance. 
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^fwtor  of  tli»  phael  coiacidnc  v^ry  aeariy  wiA  the  €«1^^),  die  wilder  fegfooe 
of  the  planet  can  Bot  poeaess  a  very  temble  climate^  although  the  winter  is  per- 
petual in  its  higher  latitudes,  owing  to  the  prondeatial  perpendicnlanty  of  its 
ajis.  The  seas  bathing  its  surface  nuist  therefore  be  Hiore  free  from  obetacks, 
and  more  practicable  to  navigation,  than  upon  the  other  planets. 

The  climates  being  perpetually  the  same  under  all  its  latitudes,  the  great  at- 
mospheric changes  which  occur  on  our  planet  at  the  vernal  and  autnmnal  e^^ 
aoxes  must  be  unknown  to  iu  inhahiiants,  who  eicpeiience  the  vieiasiiudes  of 
cold  and  heat  solely  by  travelling  from  climate  to  climate.  Bat,  admitting  that 
their  physical  constitution  should  be  in  no  respect  more  favoriJile  than  our  own, 
and  that  they  should  have  no  better  or  more  rapid  means  of  locomotion  than  we 
possess,  how  could  diey  possibly  travel  with  any  advantage  upon  a  planet,  whose 
volume  being  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  times  greater  than  that  of  our  globe, 
ivesents  a  circumference  of  about  two  hundred  and  sevefUp-su  thousand^  fmat 
hundred  miles  ?  As  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  all-wise  Creator  of  the  universe 
intended  that  the  intelligent  beings  placed  upon  a  planet  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  as  much  of  its  surface  as  would  give  them  an  idea  of  the  pow^ 
er  and  wisdom  of  the  mighty  Architect  of  his  planetary  abode,  it  is  also  probable 
that  he  has  endowed  them  with  sufficient  powers  of  natural- locomotion,  together 
with  a  genius  capable  of  inventing  adequate  mechanical  means  to  suf^ly  de&* 
ciencies.  If,  then,  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  have  been  endowed  with  these 
faculties  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  prc^rtions  of  their  gigantic  planet,  as  men  to 
the  proportions  of  the  earth,  with  what  jNTodigious  powers  of  mobility  must  thejr 
be  endowed ! — for  since  the  force  of  gravitation  readers  all  moving  objects  pro- 
portionably  heavy  as  the  mass  of  the  planet  increases,  and  the  mass  of  Jupiter 
being  to  that  of  the  earth  as  four  hundred  to  one^  bodies  on  its  surface  BMist  weigh 
several  hundred  times  more  than  on  our  globe.  Yet  it  will  not  follow,  as  some 
may  suppose,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  must  all  be  Briarean  giants ;  since 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Divine  onmipotence  and  wisdom  to  suit  all  things  to  his  der 
Signs  by  the  simfdest  means.  He  who  has  given  to  the  flea  a  proportional 
strength  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  ele[^nt,*  may  have  made  men  ra 
Jupiter,  no  larger  than  we  are,  with  strength  and  lightness  of  constitution  suffix 
cient  to  evade  the  powerful  attraction  of  their  planet,  and  to  visit  during  their 
lives  the  whole  of  its  glorious  surface.  Our  reindeers,  antelopes,  and  race- 
horses, must  therefore  appear  like  the  slow  bears  of  our  northern  forests  l^  the 
aide  of  the  rapidly-moving  inhabitants  of  Jupiter ;  and  our  most  rapid  locomotives 
by  the  side  of  theirs  would  probably  rank  as  slow  wagons.  Our  hunUng  Cana^ 
dians,  so  reputed  for  their  pedestrian  agility,  would  appear,  in  comparison  with 
their  huqters,  like  benumbed  tortoises.     They  must  in  like  manner  surpass  our 

•  As  a  flea  jumps  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hondred  times  the  length  of  its  body,  w6 
nost  neooasarily  coMstade  that  the  museular  stmigth  of  this  Insect  is  at  least  two  hondred  times 
greater  than  tiuit  of  the  elephant. 
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nioatrj,  if  dieir  infettactital  power  foUows  th©  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  tlieir 
j^aiiec.  The  "  celestial  zones,"  in  which  it  is  placed,  conespondtng  to  the 
dreary  latitudes  of  the  earth,  where  the  absence  of  the  luxaries  of  nature  has 
compelled  the  mind  of  man  to  develope  the  greater  resources  of  hnman  industry 
in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  literature,  this  hypothesis  becomes  less  im- 
probable. And  what  must  be  the  intellectual  strength  of  beings  who  can  calcs- 
kte  the  tides  and  the  eclipses  produced  by  the  existence,  counteracting  infhi^ 
enees,  and  attractions,  of  four  satellites — when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the 
Aragos  and  Herschells  of  the  earth,  who  rank  at  the  head  of  the  learned  worid 
for  intellectual  capacity,  in  performing  the  same  calculations,  miss  the  results,* 
ahhoogh  they  have  but  (me  moon  to  regulate !  For  we  must  suppose,  that,  if 
Ofod.  has  placed  men  upon  a  world  so  majestic,  where  the  phymcal  action  of  four 
counteracting  moons  must  produce  such  wonderful  phenomena,  he  has  mM]oes» 
Ikmably  intended  that  they  should  comprehend  such  mantis,  and  pay  to  his 
«tsmal  wisdom  the  due  tribute  of  homage  and  of  admiration. 

"  If  it  is  not  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  shouM 
be  of  a  gigantic  stature,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  wander  over  the  sur- 
hice  of  the  whole  planet :  yet,  if  their  stature  is  the  same  as  ours,  they  must 
have  other  harmonies  of  light  than  those  we  enjoy.  One  of  their  years  being 
twelve  of  ours,  and  one  of  our  days  being  more  than  two  of  theirs,  they  live  in 
the  same  space  of  time  twice  as  many  days  as  we  do,  and  twelve  times  less 
years — that  is,  if  the  life  of  Jupiter's  inhabitants  should  be  regulated  npon  &e 
same  scale  as  ours."  But  if  God  in  his  supreme  wisdom  has  decreed  that  they 
should  live  during  as  many  revolutions  of  their  planet  round  the  sun,  as  men  do 
when  they  reach  the  maximum  (which  existence  would  coincide  in  extent  witfi 
the  stupendous  mass  of  the  planet),  &en  the  lives  of  Jupiter's  inhabitants  would 
extend  to  twelve  hundred  of  our  years.  Their  adolescence,  Uien,  would  begin 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  earthly  years ;  their  youth  at  two  hundred ;  their  mail* 
hood  at  four  hundred ;  their  maturity  at  seven  hundred ;  their  decrepitude  at  one 
thousand ;  and  the  maximum  of  their  old  age  at  twelve  hundred.  If,  however, 
^eir  existence  were  based  upon  proportional  numbers  of  days,  instead  of  years, 
the  contrary  would  take  place.  Their  adolescence  would  begin  as  soon  as  they 
attain  one  of  their  years ;  their  youth  at  the  second  ;  their  virility  at  the  fourth ; 
their  maturity  at  the  sixth ;  their  decrepitude  at  the  eighth  :  eight  of  their  yeais 
being  about  one  hundred  of  ours  in  days. 

Fenelon  used  to  say  diat  our  days  are  very  long,  and  our  years  very  short. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  in  Jupiter.  It  is  their  days  that  are  short,  and  their 
years  that  are  long.  As  the  sun  constantly  warms  its  temperate  latitudes,  and 
still  more  its  equator,  vegetation,  never  being  interrupted  there,  must  attain  a 
prodigious  development ;  while  the  polar  regions,  being  always  under  the  influ- 

*  The  calcolatioii  of  the  last  total  solar  edipae  of  1843  proves  to  be  erroneous  hj  one  half  iaiD> 
vte— to  the  astonishment  of  the  learned  and  unloamed  world.  ^ 
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ttaee  of  winter^  at  the  sou  Abkw  upoa  them  loore  el^qody,  mvmi  ever  be  d&sA* 
t«te  of  all  regetation.  The  sky  of  Jupiter  beiag  constantly  ilkuntoated,  either 
hy  the  light  of  the  sim,  or  the  presefice  of  one,  two,  and  aometimea  three  or  four 
of  its  mooQB  on  the  aointiUaling  Tmult  at  night,  there  niuat  conaequendy  reaulty 
ftom  the  pecmaB^cy  of  their  action,  constantly  modified  harmonies  of  light  and 
^bade,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  very  different  from  ours,  resulting  from  th» 
action  of  only  one  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sun,  as  we  hare  seen,  owing  to  the  per* 
^n^cuhnrity  of  Jupiter's  axis,  lights  its  two  poles  at  the  same  time,  since  h 
sever  descends  more  than  three  degrees  below  the  equator  of  the  (danet.  This 
may  be  shown  from  the  gremarkaUe  fact  that  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  in 
our  own  glacial  zones  extends  to  a  like  number  ^f  degrees.  So  that  a  perpen- 
dicular Aurora,  beautified  by  innumerable  lunar  rainbows,  must  illuminate  the 
poles  of  Jupiter ;  and  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  shine  upon  them,  they 
are  illuminaled  by  refraction,  or  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  four  moons.^ 
Its  continents  must  be  varied  under  its  torrid  zones  with  the  rarest  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  woods,  and  vegetable  productions ;  while  its  temperate  zones  must  bo 
covered  with  immense  forests  and  pastures.  The  vast  oceans,  idiich  literally 
surround  them,  between  the  parallel  solid  belts  observable  on  its  surface,  must 
offer  to  the  intelligent  inhabitants  under  the  same  latitudes  easy  navigation  and 
abundant  fisheries.  Owing  to  the  probably  uniform  state  of  their  immeasurable 
aeasy  and  the  majestic  proportions  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  it  may  be  that  their 
manners,  habits,  and  predominant  tastes,  resemble  those  of  the  m&ritime  popula- 
tion of  our  globe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  latitudes,  piurticularly,  must  be 
industrious  and  daring,  like  the  English ;  enterprising  and  active,  Kke  the  New 
Englanders ;  honest  and  steady,  like  the  Scotch,  the  Danes,  and  the  Norwe* 
I^BaB ;  and  patient  and  reflecting,  like  th^  Dutch.  Constantly  lighted  by  the 
sun,  or,  in  their  short  night  of  five  hours,  by  several  moons  equivalent  to  our 
slin  on  a  cloudy  day,  they  can  not  indulge  in  long  sleep,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
absence  of  the  solar  light  is  the  main  cause  of  slumber.  And  when  guiding 
their  innumerable  flocks  through  their  unbounded  prairies,  they  shear  their  pro* 
fuse  wool ;  or  when,  spreading  their  fishing-nets  upon  the  sandy  sbofes,  they 
draw  legions  of  fish  from  their  teeming  oceans — they  must  kneel  in  rapturous 
feelings  of  gratitude,  and  bless  their  Deity,  when  they  reflect  that  there  can  not 
be  happier  days  A>r  tibem  or  more  voluptuous  nights. 

On  Uie  oih^  hand,  the  no  less  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  and  t^e 
equator^  constantly  sowing  their  grain  and  reaping  their  ripened  crops,  must  live 
an  Elysian  life.  The  fruit-trees,  bearing  continually  on  the  same  branches  bud- 
ding flowers  and  matured  fruits,  must  present  them  with  Pomonian  treasures,  of 
which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception :  for  if  variety  in  nature  increases 
with  extent,  and  if  the  natural  products  of  the  planets  are  in  proportion  to  their 
size  (although  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  intdi- 
ligei^ces  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  as  we  see  by  the  attributes  of  man  on  the 
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fisr^e  of  our  own  globe),  ihe  rarieties  of  natural  prodaets  in  a  planet  one  /Jbs- 
Mmdjfour  hundred  and  seventy  times  larger  than  our  globe,  must  extend  beyond 
die  limits  of  our  comprebension.  Its  peacbes,  apricots,  and  pears,  must  be  em 
large  as  our  largest  melons ;  its  cherries,  strawberries,  and  currants,  must  attain 
die  site  of  our  largest  apples  ;  its  oranges  most  bang  beneadi  the  leafjr  branches 
of  the  trees  like  gilded  spheres.;  and  the  jnicy  melons  must  rise  upon  the  beds 
in  their  gardens  like  vohiminous  globes.  Their  cameli»,  their  roses,  and  their 
geranis,  must  unfold  to  the  dewdrops  of  the  night,  and  the  solar  nys  of  the  day, 
petals  as  large  as  banana-leaves  ;  and  if  the  perfumes  of  the  fruits  and  flotrert 
are  exhaled  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  their  size,  their  circumambient  atmo* 
sphere  must  undulate  afar  with  a  deluge  of  rapturous  perfumes.  The  butteries, 
caressing  them  with  the  gentle  flapping  of  their  gaudy  wings,  must  rie  in  size 
and  splendor  with  our  largest  gem-like,  multicolored  birds  of  the  two  Guineas. 
The  humming-birds,  dipping  their  capillary  probosces  in  their  overflowing  nec- 
taria,  must  glitter  afar  like  flying  masses  or  polished  gems  of  a  thousand  inter- 
mingling hues ;  their  ever-spreading  wings  and  tails  must  extend  ever  du 
Uooming  petals  like  the  waving  tails  of  Asiatic  peacocks,  and  their  conttnned 
thrilling  hum  must  resound  like  the  prolonged  note  of  a  steel  diapason  struck 
in  unison  with  a  Chinese  phonolithe.*  The  joint  morning  concerts  of  their 
Orphean  nightingales,  their  mocking-birds,  and  their  linnets  (as  large  as  our 
swans  or  Alpine  eagles),  together  with  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  lament- 
ing turtle-dove,  must  vibrate  in  its  immense  atmosphere  like  the  chorus  of  a 
Titaaian  orchestra,  pouring  forth  floods  of  roaring  melody.  The  surrounding 
eehoes,  like  harmonious  Stentors,  must  repeat  them  aloud  beyond  the  visible 
horizon.  Its  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees  must  reach  the  altitude  of  our  clouds  ; 
"whale  its  myrtles  and  laurels  must  'grow  higher  than  our  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
The  fireflies  wandering  beneath  their  shades  at  night,  and  the  glow-worms 
learning  upon  the  turf-clad  groves,  must  dazzle  like  so  many  light-towers,  and 
produce,  together  with  the  waxing  or  waning  moons,  the  most  glorious  phantas- 
magoric illumination. 

But  let  OS  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and,  while  we  contemplate  the  majestic 
propoitions  of  this  lordly  planet,  picture  to  ourselves  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  iu  surface — its  mountains  of  proportionate  and  colossal  bulk,  before 
which  our  Chimborazos,  Cotopaxis,  and  Himmalayas,  would  probably  dwindle 
into  mere  mounds  and  hillocks  ;  its  rivers  (by  the  side  of  which  our  (ranges, 
Mississippi,  and  Amazon,  would  appear  like  purling  streams),  stretching  their 
mighty  waters  to  oceans  of  proportionate  depth  and  vastness.  Imagine  die 
roaring  cataracts  originating  in  their  now  winding,  now  precipitated,  now  gli- 
ding, now  divided,  now  reuniting,  and  ever-changing  course ;  the  thundering 

*  The  phonolithe  it  a  stone  producing  a  dlapasonic  soimd,  as  its  name  indicates.  The  Chinese 
■ad  other  ori^tal  nations  use  it  in  their  orchestras,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  the  steel  trian^e 
is  our  niUtanr  musie. 
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cfUKtcles  leaping,  in  imraetise  ftzure  ookinms  of  crjvtal  waleift,  inio  fttboi^eM 
abysses,  from  th^  skirts  of  moQntaiiis  whose  tops  disappear  in  the  cdestial  blue 
of  the  heavens*--cataraGts  and  cascades  beside  which  our  Titanic  Gavamies  and 
I9i^adc  Niaganus  would  appear  like^  pigmy  waterfalls !  Fancy  the  rainbows 
decorating  the  ^pace  filled  with  their  refracting  clouds  of  spray,  and  the  ooih 
centric  ones  stretching  their  gorgeous  arcs  upon  the  sky  of  such  a  stupendous 
world  during  the  gloomy  hours  of  an  a[^proaching  equaUnial  storm !  In  Taia  we 
exert  our  imagination  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  such  physical  splendors,  vaA 
lowing  tableaux.  In  vain  we  attempt  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  the  Aus- 
tialian  savannahs,  the  '*  western  prairies,"  the  Siberian  s(dttudes,  and  die  Tar* 
tarian  steppes,  of  a  planet  whose  surface  contains  no  less  than  j^y-/too  ihousanA 
Jour  hundred  and  seventy^five  mUUons,  five  hundred  and  seventy^ne  thmisandt 
mat  hindred  cmd  twenty-nas  square  miles ! 

What  Malte-Brnn,  Balby,  or  Danville,  shall  describe  to  us  the  fertility  aad 
extent  of  its  Mississij^  valleys — ^the  richness  and  dimensions  of  its  meadows 
and  pastures  ? 

What  Magellan,  Bougainville,  Cook,  or  Anson,  shall  detail  to  us  the  magni* 
tade  of  its  oceans,  the  number  of  its  islands,  the  height  of  its  peaks,  the  length 
of  its  capes,  the  breadth  of  its  bays,  the  vastness  of  its  gulfs,  the  extent  of  its 
lakes,  the  immensity  of  its  continents,  the  terrible  magnificence  of  its  Atlaaiio 
tempests,  the  fearful  and  prolonged  roar  of  its  tropical  thunders,  and  the  fiery 
gleaming  of  its  flashing  lightnings  ? 

What  Buckland,  Labeiche,  Lyell,  or  Werner,  shall  describe  to  us  the  height, 
the  bulk,  and  the  length  of  its  mountain-chains  ;  the  glaciers  accunndating  upon 
dieir  tops  above  ^e  bounds  of  the  temperate  atmosphere ;  the  chaotic  coovui* 
sions  of  its  geological  formations ;  the  depth  of  its  craggy  precipices,  and  its 
mammoth  caverns  ;  the  masses  of  its  erratic  blocks  ;  and  the  sublime  erupiifms 
of  its  Vesuviuses,  its  Heolas,  and  its  Etnas  ? 

What  Guvier,  Bufibn,  Delacepede,  or  Banks,  shall  tell  us  of  the  iamraienible 
species  and  tribes  of  animals  wandering  over  its  immense  surface ;  the  bird* 
%ing  in  its  broad  atmosphere  ;  the  fishes  swimming  in  its  unfalhomaUe  seaa ; 
the  shells  peopling  its  sandy  shores  ;  and  the  glowing  insects  living  upon  the 
leaves  of  its  flowers  ? 

What  DecandoUe,  Linnaeus,  or  De  Jpssieu,  shall  detail  the  families  and  classes 
of  its  plants  ? 

What  Cleveland,  Brogniard,  or  Beudant,  shall  instruct  us  in  the  variety,  rieh- 
es,  and  splendor,  of  its  minerals,  mines,  and  glittering  gems  ? 

What  botanist  shall  tell  us  of  the  height  and  circumf^ence  of  the  baobabs^ 
sycamores,  and  Banian  fig-trees,  growing  upon  the  equatorial  latitudes  of  a  planet 
where  nature,  under  the  constant  influence  of  a  vivifying  son,  and  of  snt^  afl 
efiormous  mass  of  matter,  mast  ne^ssarily  aet  with  such  prodigious  activity  ? 

What  m^uralist  shall  fell  us  of  the  colossal  sise  of  the  whales,  leviathans,  and 
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otfier  aquatic  moDBteri  swhnming  and  dhring  wkkin,  feapfaig  trom,  and  floainif 
opon  the  surface  of  iti  Atlantics  1 — of  the  elephants,  dromedaries,  litinooeroBen 
Mid  mastadons,  which  roam  over  its  mountains  and  plains,  uproot  the  tnea  of 
its  forests,  or  pasture  upon  its  praries  and  valleys  1 — of  tl|e  hippopotamus^ 
crocodiles,  and  alligators,  digging  and  crawling  in  its  dreary  swamps,  or  diring 
in  its  muddy  Niles  1— of  the  eagles  and  condors  that  soar  in  its  immense  atmoih 
phere  7 — of  the  ostriches  and  cassowaries  that  wander  upon  its  African  des^ti, 
etc.,  etc.  1 

2S.  We  might  here,  quitting  the  surface  of  tibe  planet,  and  raising  our  eyes 
to  its  spangled  sky,  attempt  a  description  of  the  wonderful  celestial  phenomena 
observable  in  the  magical  course  of  its  four  ever-chan^ng  satellites,  with  a 
view  to  the  completion  of  our  ideas  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  its 
astronomical,  as  well  as  its  physical  creation.  For  this  description,  too,  obser- 
vation still  more  than  analogy  would  furnish  us,  perhaps,  a  surer  foundation 
lor  our  q>eculationfl.  But  we  must  proceed  to  a  subject  still  more  sublime  and 
wonderful ;  we  must  leave  Jupiter,  however  glowing  it  may  be  with  celestial 
and  physical  splendors;  for  the  most  extraordinary  object  of  admiration 
among  the  celestial  orbs  of  the  solar  S3rstem  is  still  reserved  for  our  admirati<Mi 
and  contemplation  in  the  solemnly  silent  field  of  i^mce.  Let  us  now  concen- 
trate our  attention  upon  the  planet  Saturn. 

SATUBN. 

24.  By  turning  the  telescope  and  our  attention  to  Saturn,  and  by  comparii^ 
the  physical  and  astronomical  characteristics  of  this  globe  with  what  we  have 
aeen  or  conceived  to  exist  in  Jupiter,  we  find  all  the  woaders  of  the  latter 
flanet  almost  eclipsed  by  the  still  greater  marvels  of  this  pompous  neighbor 
of  the  silent  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  Saturn  appears,  in  the  field  of 
the  telescope,  under  the  form  of  a  globe  surrounded  by  an  elongated  append- 
age of  an  eUiptical  shape — a  characteristic  feature,  bearing  not  the  slightest 
aaalogy  to  any  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  hitherto  known  to  us.  This 
cxtraordinafy  appendage  which  is  called  the  ring  of  Saturn,  surrounds  the 
planet  at  its  equator,  like  a  stupendous  flattened  scarf,  or  gilded  bracelet,  and 
••ems  to  sustain  itself  like  a  celestial  bridge,  without  arches  or  pillars  for  a  sup- 
port, or  rather  its  real  appearance  about  the  planetary  globe,  is  preciiiely  like 
that  which  would  be  presented  by  a  rainbow  encircling  a  globular  doud,  and 
seen  in  an  inclined  position.  This  inclination  oi  the  appendage  is  owing  to 
tbtt  of  the  i^anet  upon  its  axis,  which  is  about  60  degrees;  and  as  the 
icarf  or  ring  is  parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  planet,  it  follows  that,  in  its 
incUnatioA,  the  piaaet  must  open  to  the  view  the  interior  of  this  aerial  arch. 

The  most  advantageous  position^  therefore,  to  discover  the  phyaical  coofbr- 
inati<»  of  thifl  singular  pheaomenon^  is  when  the  planet  is  in  its  winter  or  sum- 
>  solstice,  and  presents  its  equator  more  elevated  than  our  visual  rays,    llui 
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cacamstance  lm{^eii9  onlj  once  eveiy  fifteen  yean,  since  the  sideral  revoln- 
tion  of  Saturn  is  only  completed  in  nearly  thirty  of  our  years.  Then  we  can 
easily  perceive  this  apparently  elliptical  shape  under  a  still  more  wonderful 
aspect,  for  it  resolres  itself  into  two  concentric  rings^  perfectly  separated  by  a 
racant  q[>ace ! 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  ring  is  in  the  direction  of  our  visual  rays,  it  van- 
ishes entirely  from  our  sight.  This  other  phenomenon  also  takes  place  every 
fifteen  years,  or  half  a  sideral  revolution  of  Saturn,  when  the  planet  ifi  in 
its  equinoxial  points  j  for  the  ring,  which  is  comparatively  very  thin,  both  in 
depth  and  breadth,  presenting  then  to  us  its  edge  in  front,  is  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  be  se^i,  even  with  the  most  powerful  instrument.  The  distance  of 
this  interior  ring  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  is  only  seventy-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seveniy-two  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  ring  is  twenty  thousand 
miles.  The  breadth  of  the  vacant  space  between  the  two  rings  is  only  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  in- 
terior ring,  therefore,  from  edge  to  edge,  in  drawing  a  transverse  line  passing 
throtgh  the  centre  of  the  planet,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-Jive  miles — a  little  over  one  half  the  distance  of  our  moon 
from  the  earth.*  The  exterior  diameter  of  the  exterior  ring  is  two  hundred 
and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  \^  which,  being  multi- 
plied by  three,  neglecting  the  decimal  fraction,  gives  an  external  circumference 
of  at  legist  sixteen  hundred  ar^  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  miles* 

If,  then,  according  to  the  suppositions  of  Sir  William  Herschell,  we  consider 
that  the  width  of  the  rings  is  at  least  of  the  same  proportions  as  their  breadth 
or  thickness,  and  that  the  interior  surface^  as  well  as  their  lateral  edges  and 
superior  surface,  are  all  over  and  all  around  habitable  surfaces,  of  a  twin  worlds 
as  fit  for  the  dweUing  of  living  beings  as  the  body  of  the  planet  itself — it  fol- 
lows that  the  solid  surface,  which  they  present  to  the  face  of  creation,  would 
probably  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  no  less  than  two  thousand  worlds  like  ours. 

25.  But  the  celestial  prodigies  which  Saturn  offers  to  our  admiration  and 
astonishment,  are  not  limited  to  this  marvellous  appendage  alone.  We  see, 
besides,  that  it  has  no  less  than  seven  radiant  moonsy  some  of  them  as  large  as 
our  globe,  revolving  periodically  around  its  equator,  upon  orbit*  variously 
inclined,  and  with  diff*erent  degrees  of  splendor  and  velocity  ff 

•  See  pro^amm,  tt  tbe  0Dd  of  the  To]ani»--4«Ue  of  Um  MttfW^ 
tirtDni^rliigiyiadtewtdMtes.  ' 

t  The/n*,  it  the  distance  of  about  I28/)00  milet,  perfomw  iu  rcrolation  round  the  phinct  b  the 
short  Fpace  of  22  h.  37  m's. 

the  trcontf,  tt  the  dkttnceof  l«4/XX>mne9,  in  1  4.9  h.  AS  m.; 
thottM,mttbedktuieeorS08AH>  mks,  ia  i  d.  21  h.  S5  a.  f 
the  /oMftA,  at  the  distance  of  261,000  miles,  m  2  d.  17  h.  44  m. ; 
the  fifths  at  the  distance  of  364,000  miles,  ta  4  d.  12  h.  26  m.  j 
the  Hsth,  at  Uio  distance  of  846,000  miles,  te  15d.  2»1i.  41  n.  $ 
Md  ite awMtf^  at  the  aiataaMof  ty4«8/X»in]|»i  In  *»  ^  07  h.  64a.| 
ID*  For  nore  exaet  pwtknlvs,  see  ^rcvrsMM,  tidOe  of  MteUitet. 
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26*  But  let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  planet  itself.  The  mean  db 
tance  from  the  sun  is,  in  round  numbers,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  miilion$ 
of  miles,  or  more  than  eight  times  that  of  the  Earth  to  the  same  orb.  Its  revo* 
lution  around  the  sun  is  accomplished  in  thirty  years :  it  therefore  has  a 
sideral  velocity  of  only  about  six  miles  per  second.  Observation  ascertains 
that  its  diurnal  revolution  is  accomplished  in  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  or  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes,  which  maketf  its  days  and 
nights  of  only  about  five  hours  each.  In  volame,  Saturn  presents  a  bulk 
equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  times  that  of  our  globe,  or  about 
six-tenths  the  volume  orjupiter.  Its  diameter  being  seventy-six  thousand fivs 
hundred  and  ninety-one  miles,  its  surface  is  consequently  about  seventeen  thou^ 
sand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions  of  square  miks,  which  being  peopled 
at  the  standard  rate  of  277  persons  to  the  square  mile,  would  afibrd  room  for 
the  stupendous  population  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  bil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  forty-one  millions  of  living  souls !  The  distance  of 
Saturn  from  the  Earth  being  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  miles^ 
to  travel  over  this  space,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  would  require 
no  less  than /our  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ! 

When  Saturn's  ring  is  parallel  to  our  visual  rays,  which  happens,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  every  fifteen  years,  its  surface,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  presents 
io  our  view  three  shadowy  belts  or  zones,  one  on  the  line  of  its  equator,  and 
the  two  others  about  forty-five  degrees  distant,  one  in  the  northern  and  the 
other  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  As  the  diameter  of  Saturn  difiers  from  that 
of  Jupiter  only  about  two  diameters  of  the  Earth — ^which,  however,  gives  a 
considerable  difference  in  square  surface  and  circumference — the  former  cannot 
be  much  inferior  to  the  latter,  in  its  physical  and  geographical  characteristics. 
The  mountains  of  Saturn,  its  rivers,  its  valleys,  its  prairies,  and  its  deserts ;  its 
meadows,  its  pastures,  its  forests,  and  its  swamps ;  its  oceans  and  its  lakes  i  its 
islands  and  its  bays ;  its  continents  and  its  capes ;  its  gulfs  and  its  promontories } 
the  reverberating  roar  of  its  thunders ;  the  majestic  fury  of  its  storms ;  the 
''^I'lg  of  its  tempests ;  the  eruptions  of  its  volcanoes ;  every  thing  upon  its 
immense  surface,  must  be  nearly  of  the  same  gigantic  appearance,  of  the  same 
vastnessand  colossal  proportions,  of  the  same  grandeur  and  sublimity  as  in  Jupi- 
ter. Its  botanical,  mineralogical,  and  zoological  kingdoms  must  afibrd  the  same 
iFariety,  the  same  degree  •f  magnificence,  and  the  same  colossality  of  stature. 
Its  trees  and  animals  must  attain  the  same  gigantic  altitude  and  stse.  Its  froitt 
and  flowers  must  display  the  same  wide-spreading  surfkce,  and  exhale  afer  the 
same  floods  of  inebriating  perfumes.  Its  birds  and  insects  must  fly  upon  the 
tame  broad-expanded  wings,  and  glitter  with  the  same  gem-like  splendor.  Ita 
morning  songsters  of  the  groves  must  rouse  the  neighboring  echoes  with  the 
,  same  stentorian  harmony — if,  m  we  have  supposed,  the  magnitude  of  existing 
beings  and  things  upon  the  sorface  of  the  planets,  with  the  single  exception  of 
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man^  are  cofTespondingly  proportioned  to  tbe  size  <a  volome  of  the  pis&elaiy 
orb. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  earth  only  that  the  phikMophical  observer  of  the 
great  wonders  and  beauties  of  creadon  should  view  and  eoBsider  this  magnifi^ 
eent  planet — ^^^the  most  gorgeous  al>ode  that  ihe  bands  <ii  the  Aln^ghtj  have 
prepared  in  the  field  of  ^>ace  for  the  habitation  ai  intellectual  beings,  far  more 
fuvond  than  ourselves,  and  who,  doubtless,  to  the  glory  of  Hue  who  created 
them,  dwell  ia  incomparable  happiness  upon  its  indescribable  sur&ce."  Who 
indeed  can  prc^iiy  conceive,  and  adequately  describe,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  most  exalted  imagination,  the  magical  creation  of  this  orb  entire,  madi 
leas  comprehood  and  desoibe  its  infinite  details,  so  varied,  so  rich,  and  so  traxb* 
scendai^y  sublime  1  Who  could  do  so,  we  may  a^,  with  the  mere  assistanoe 
of  an  instrument,  impotent  and  imperfect  at  the  best  1 

27.  Let  us  tiien  cease  lor  a  moment  to  admire  with  the  telescope  the  woa» 
derful  construction  of  this  wonderful  orb,  and  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  aided  by 
observation,  transput  ourselves  to  its  magical  and  enchahting  sur£M:e.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  stand  at  night  upon  its  temperate  zone.  The  first  object  that 
meets  the  view,  and  rouses  our  feeling  of  astonishment  and  admiraticm,  is  the 
majestic  appendage,  or  aerial  scarf,  which  extends,  like,  a  stupendous  arcfa» 
across  the  spangled  sky  (^  the  planet.  This  appendage,  which  is  hodmtg  else 
but  a  double  worlds  each,  as  we  luive  already  seen,  at  least  one  thousand  times 
more  spacious  than  our  globe,  will  appear  to  us  to  be  distinctly  divided  into 
two  concentric  zones— two  difierent  worldi^  carved,  as  it  w»e,  one  into  tiie 
other,  but  independent  of  each  other,  and  revolving  one  under  and  one  upon 
die  other  about  the  planet,  with  amazing  velocity,  in  the  short  space  of  about 
tm  koure  and  a  htdf—nevtly  the  same  time  that  the  planet  requires  to  revolve 
upon  its  axis.  When  fistvorably  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  son,  these  rings 
appear  like  a  broad  luminous  belt  with  a  dazzling  sur&ce  equal  to  severd 
hundreds  of  our  Moons,  and,  e]i^>raoing  a  width  of  ten  cnr  fifti9en  degrees  upcik 
the  celestial  vault,  according  as  they  are  viewed  from  a  higher  or  lower 
latitude,  majestically  span  the  firmament  from  the  western  to  th?  ea^m 
horizon. 

Beside  these  marvellous  rings,  we  see,  revolving  around  the-  planet,  and 
variously  inclined  upon  its  ecliptic,  its  seven  radiant  satellites^'  Observatioa 
proves  Uiem  to  be  of  newly  the  same  volume,  but  their  various  distances  fit»ai 
tiie  ^anet  giv«  them  difiesent  apparent  sizes  in  the  heavens.  These  distanoei 
correspond,  as  is  the  case  with  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  with  the  laws  o# 
Kepler.  The  nearest  one,  which  is  at  the  comparatively  trifling  distance  of 
Me  Awhdrtd  and  iwmty  thon»taid  mileSy  appearrat  least  aevenitm  times  laifet 
than  our  moon  $  for  its  diameter  is  nearly  eqvai  to  that  of  our  earth*  The  othei* 
gradually  diminish  in  size  to  the  seveotbt  which,  at  the  distance  of  <is0SHtf»sii#. 
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f9Ur  kundrtd  9nd  $uUy^hre€  tko^^mmd  mUe$^  preaenttf  a  mxtSaice  aoi  hm  tiuni 
the  half  of  our  roooD.  By  their  ensenMe  upon  the  starry  heavens,  combined  witb 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars,  and  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  the  rings,  they  fi^ni 
perspectives  of  the  most  ravishing  description. 

When  the  resplendent  rays  of  the  &r-odr  son  have  kindled  the  refracting 
atmospheres  c^  their  reflecting  surfaces,  thousands  oi  ever*changiag  banaonies 
of  li|^t  and  dmde  are  offered  to  the  contemplative  behdder.  At  times,  ooe 
or  more  of  them  is  seen  in  the  west,  carved  in  cresent  form  upon  the  ^mngled 
tanopy  of  heaven,  while  again  cme  or  mcH-e,  elevated  to  &e  meridian,  deltneate 
their  gthbous  Ibrm  a  few  degrees  below  the  zenith.  Again  two  or  three  are 
•een  gradually  rising  directly  opposite  the  snn,  in  the  regions  of  the  east, 
while  the  former  are  descending  and  disappearing  in  the  western  horiaon; 
thus  presenting  to  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn  the  picturesque  q>ectacle  of 
several  rising  full  moons,  and  jetting  ones  with  crescent  shapes  or  gibbous  ibrms. 
Sometimes  gliding  behind  the  8tq>erior  or  inferior  margins  of  tibe  rings, 
appearing  and  disappearing  to  re-appear  again,  eclipsing  each  other  at  periodi* 
cal  intervals,  soon  to  form  a  more  brilliant  appearance,  they  are  seen  in  the 
•elestial  journey,  now  wajdng,  now  in  the  full^  now  waning,  now  gibbous^  and 
BOW  in  their  crescent  shape  again ;  and  sometimes  all  at  the  same  moment- 
emending,  in  their  various  forms  upon  the  concave  vault,  from  horis>n  to 
Iwri^on,  they  appear  like  a  necklace  of  sparkling  worlds,  and  pour  together 
npon  the  planet  a  flood  of  silver  light,  which,  with  that  of  the  rings,  prodttees 
a  most  enchanting  illumination.  If  we  add  to  these  ever-varying  phases,  ^ 
anally  varied  degrees  of  their  sideral  motions,  the  picture  will  appear  stitt 
more  interesting  and  marvellous;  for  while  the  first  one  wheels  around  the 
planet  with  a  prodigious  velocity  in  the  i^ort  space  of  tweuty-tvx)  hours  and  a  kedf, 
Hie  second  performs  its  revolution  in  neariy  thirty^kru  kourst  the  third  in 
fgrty^h^j  the  fourth  in  tvfo  days  and  seventeen  hourSy  the  fifth  in  four  days 
smd  a  kaify  the  sixth  in  fifteen  days  and  twenty^tw}  Aotir*,  and  the  seventh  in 
itMfKy-mns  days  and  sight  hours. 

*' The  gay  maidens  and  the  courteous  Aepherds  dancing,  to  the  sound  of 
the  rustic  hautboy  and  the  tambourine,  around  the  stack  of  summer  hay, 
which  they  have  just  completed ;  or  the  young  lovers,  following  hand-in*hand, 
m  the  glittering  ball-room,  the  harmonious  measures  of  the  cadencing 
orchestra,  have  no  motions  more  varied  or  more  graceful  than  those  of  these 
^pteens  of  the  night  around  the  planet  which  th^  lighten  uid  enliven  by 
tiKir  Ic^ely  refulgence." 

By  an  admirable  provision  of  a  wise  Providence,  these  moons,  as  we  hav« 
•eon,  do  not  circulate  in  the  ssune  plane ;  but  their  respective  orbits  are  moto 
or  less  mclined  upon  the  ecjuator  of  Saturn,  so  that  they  never  eclipse  each 
ottier  in  any  other  position  but  in  their  nodes,  or  points  in  which  their  ocbHa 
inteniect 
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^,  The  dintance  £rom  the  inrftce  of  the  planet  to  ^  interior  surface  of  the 
eoncentric  rings  heiDg  only  stventy'tkree  thouuuid  miles  (less  than  one-third  the 
distance  of  our  moon  from  the  Earth),  its  inhahitahts,  with  telescopes  of  a  poww 
equal  to  that  of  ours,  can  discover  all  the  particulars  of  the  exterior  physical 
construction  of  these  floating  etherial  worlds.  They  see  passing  successivelj 
before  them,  in  the  abort  space  of  a  few  hours,  their  mountains  and  their  valleyi^ 
iheir  oceans  and  rivers,  their  lakes  and  their  islands,  their  cities  and  their  TiUageai 
even  the  ^ips  sailing  upon  their  oceans,  and  the  animab  pasturing  in  their 
meadows,  the  hirds  soaring  in  their  atmospheres,  and  the  intelligent  beinga 
peopling  their  dwellings,  and  ruling  over  their  kingdoms  and  empires  I 

These  objects  appearing  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  in  a  reversed  position 
beneath  the  interior  surface  of  the  ring;  horizontally  upon  the  rounding  edge 9 
and  on  the  upper  surface,  perpendicularly;  the  inhsdiitants  oi  Saturn  cm 
enjoy,  with  rapturous  feelings  of  delight,  and  perhaps  with  profound  amaze* 
ment,  sights  which  our  antipodes  present  upon  all  the  points  of  the  globe,  but 
which  we  cannot  see. 

'*  Their  delights  must  be  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  a  man  who 
has  never  left  the  green  turf  of  his  native  village,  and  reads  for  the  first  time 
die  picturesque  relation  of  a  voyttge  round  the  world,  and  thus  in  a  lew  houn 
accomplishes,  in  imagination,  the  travel  of  as  many  years.**  They  must  see, 
beside,  two  distinct  atmospheres  of  two  distinct  adjoining  worlds — out 
inferior,  another  superior — islands  and  ranges  of  mountains,  continents  and 
seas  rising  perpendicularly  ahove  each  other  upon  the  upper  side,  and  upsid* 
down  upon  the  lower.  The  clouds  of  the  superior  atmosphere  of  one  ring 
passing  down  to  the  lower  one,  and  those  of  the  inferior  wafted  alon^  toward 
the  upper  one,  produce,  at  the  rising  and  setting  ci  the  sun,  auroras  and  twt* 
lights  of  the  most  picturesque  description. 

If  they  have  their  Montgolfiers,  as  they  may  have  Herschells  and  Ghilileoa, 
perhaps  they  travel  in  aerostatic  vehicles  from  the  planet  to  the  rings ;  for  it  ifl 
not  altogether  improbable  that  the  atmospheres  of  both  planet  and  rings  ma^f 
unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  mechanical  communication  of  the  tW0 
worids. 

If  the  sun  lights  each  of  our  poles  alternately  during  six  months,  it  light* 
those  of  Saturn  successively  during  fifteen  years  each,  since  it  takes  thirty 
years  to  perform  its  sidera]  revolution.  This  long  action  of  the  summer^ 
heat  upon  one  side  must  give  to  the  vegetables  a  prodigious  development, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  winter  must  accumulate  its  horrors  in  forms  that 
the  human  imagination  cannot  conceive,  far  less  describe.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  equal  in  splendor  and  sublimity  the  magnificence  of  their 
long  cold  nights.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  winter  hemisphere  are  sub- 
merged in  their  fifteen  years  of  darkness,  the  double  ring  and  the  seven 
satellites  enliven  their  brightly-spangled  sky  with  their  magical  and  fairy-like 
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evolntionff.  They  see  the  rings  which  are  inclined  towwd  them,  in  all  tfaetr 
glorious  brilliancj  and  magnificence,  encircling  their  horizon  at  different 
an^s,  as  they  are  more  or  less  elerated  in  latitude.  The  darkness  of*  their 
mgfat  aiding  the  strength  of  reflection,  they  can  see  with  oidinarj  tel^copes 
an  the  glories  oi  these  outer  worlds.  Nothing  can  compare  with  the  Rowing 
elegance  of  these  pcdar  scenes  of  ice,  c^  light,  ^  moons,  of  snows,  of  rings, 
q£  stars,  of  paraselenes,  of  parheUa,  and  of  aurora-borealis.  Nothing  can 
]Bcture  the  glorious  luxuriance  of  a  horizon  whose  mountains,  glaciers,  snowy 
peaks,  icicled  crags,  frozen  lakes  and  oceans  reflect  to  the  reflecting  clouds 
enormous  sheaves  of  light,  of  a  thousand  shades  and  hues.  The  pencil  exists 
moi  that  could  paint  such  a  scene. 

''Saturn  being  so  far  distant  frc»n  the  sun,  it  would  seem  that  Nature  had 
intended  to  compensate  its  inhabitants,  by  giving  them,  in  their  satellites, an  idea 
ef  our  entire  solar  system,  most  of  the  planets  of  which  they  cannot  discover. 
And  again,  in  allotting  to  them  such  a  glowing  share  of  the  munificences  of  the 
the  central  orb  of  light,  from  which  they  are  so  far  removed,  it  would  seem 
that  she  had  .  intended  to  unite,  in  the  celestial  glaaxd  zone^  all  the  reflected 
hues  of  his  vivifying  li^t  by  so  many  reflecting  moons  and  marvellous  rings, 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  has  repeated  them  in  the  terrestrial  glacial  zones  by 
the  paraselenes,  the  parhelia,  and  aurora-borealis.  But,  if  the  nights  of  this 
celestial  orb  possess  such  elegance  and  beauty,  its  days  have  also  their  charms 
and  interesting  character."  If  the  atmosphere  c^  Saturn  does  not  modify,  by 
some  providential  di^nsation,  the  laws  of  optical  refraction,  the  sun's  diameter 
must  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  about  ten  times  smaUer  than  it  does 
lo  us  I  and  thus  it  follows  that  the  scenes  of  day  may  be  as  varied  as  the  scenes 
of  night,  though  in  a  different  manner.  Their  light,  composed  at  the  same  time 
of  the  silvery  reflections  of  so  many  planetary  surfaces,  and  of  the  purer  light 
of  the  sun,  is  similar  in  intensity  to  that  which  is  cast  by  the  brilliant  orb  through 
the  waving  foliage  of  our  tropical  forests  in  a  pure  and  serene  day,  while  some 
of  its  direct  rays,  penetrating  h^re  and  there  through  some  narrow  space,  shine 
upon  the  corroUa  of  some  wild  flower,  or  glide  along  upon  the  tranquil  surface 
of  a  gently-flowing  stream.  Their  globe  being  divided,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  into 
Uquid  and  solid  zones,  offers  the  same  various  harmonies  of  li^t  and  shade,  and  of 
horizontal  perspectives,  though  with  tints  less  abrupt  and  more  mysterious.  While 
their  oceans  reflect  the  varied  images  of  their  floating  clouds,  the  forests  of  their 
continents  and  islands  must  be  teeming  with  the  plants  of  our  northern  latitudes. 
The  juniper  with  its  fragrant  purple  berries,  the  cedar  with  its  ever-green  leaves 
and  the  still  greener  yew  and  cypress  must  grow  by  the  aide  of  the  never-fading 
larch  and  pyramidal  pine  $  while  the  caressing  ivy,  and  the  velvet  moss,  falling  in 
long  garlands  from  their  wide-spreading  branches,  protect  their  upright  trunks 
and  outward-running  roots.  Along  the  tranquil  meadows  and  pastures,  which 
they  protect  from  the  troubled  winds,  the  fortunate  shepheids  of  ihe  planet  guide 
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tbeir  mmiejxycui  flodoi;  while  the  more  cultivated  inhabitantt  of  the  dtiea  past 
the  greater  part  of  their  existence  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  the 
observation  of  their  marvellous  celestial  phenomena,  and  the  astronomical  cal- 
culations of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  so  many  brilliant  moons  and 
iuch  majestic  rings  upon  the  vast  oceans  and  the  no  less  vast  atmosphere  of  their . 
wonderful  orb«  For  the  same  Divine  Wisdom  which  has  blessed  them  with  the 
possession  of  such  a  marvellous  globe,  has  unquestionably  granted  them  the 
power  of  comprehending  all  its  mysterious,  physical,  and  astronomical  grand- 
eurs. The  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  therefore,  must  be  at  least  as  superior  to  ours, 
in  point  of  intellect,  as  their  globe  is  superior  to  ours  in  point  of  magnitude  and 
celestial  magnificence ; — for  if  the  elements  and  various  influences  of  one  single 
moon  require  such  mighty  geniuses  as  a  Laplace  and  a  Herschell  to  be  deter- 
mined with  precision,  what  geniuses  must  there  hot  be  in  a  planet  whose  heav- 
ens are  decorated  with  seven  acting  and  counteracting  moons,  and  a  celestial 
appendage  equivalent  in  surface  to  more  than  two  thousand  of  such  worlds  as  ours ! 

Indeed,  mythology  has  invented  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  the  fairy- 
like glories  of  Saturn's  creation,  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  3  and  the  poets 
would  not  have  dared  even  to  conceive  such  a  scene  as  that  offered  to  the  view 
and  to  the  mind  in  the  construction  of  this  gorgeous  orb.  ^  ^ 

But  how  much  more  sublime  still  must  be  the  panorama  which  appears  in  the 
sUilar  firmament  of  the  planet ; — for  Saturn,  being  at  least  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles  nearer  to  the  Milky  Way  and  the  fixed  stars,  than  we  are,  its 
brilliancy  and  their  lustre  must  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn  much  greater 
than  they  do  to  us.  The  lower  planets,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter, 
are  seen  with  less  advantage.  Mars  must  appear  at  least  sixteen  times  less 
luminous  in  its  quadratures  than  it  does  to  us  in  its  conjunctions.  In  its  opposi- 
tions it  must  disappear  entirely  from  the  sky  of  Saturn.  The  Earth  must  be 
almost  lost  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  Mercury  is  to  us, — appearing  only  to  oscil- 
late about  him,  sometimes  a  little  above,  sometimes  a  little  below  his  disc  ; 
Venus  has  probably  been  discovered  there,  if  at  all,  only  by  her  transit  upon  the 
disc  of  the  sun  j  wid  most  likely  the  existence  of  Mercury  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  astronomers  of  Saturn.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Uranus,  surrounded  by 
its  six  retrograding  moons,  and  probably  by  several  concentric  rings,  like  those 
of  Saturn,  as  surmised  by  Herschell,  must  appear  as  bright  as  Jupiter  or  Mars 
to  us. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  surface  of  Saturn,  containing  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  this  extent  of  a  habitable  globe  would  afford  room  for 
the  stupendous  number  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  billions 
nine  hundred  and  forty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  etghty-two  thousand  inhab- 
itants !  But  if  we  add,  as  we  ought,  those  which  the  combined  surfaces  of  the 
two  rings,  interior,  exterior,  and  lateral,  could  accommodate,  we  see  that,  although 
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tie  globe  itself  of  Saium  yields  the  supremacy,  as  far  as  regards  surface  attj 
population,  to  Jupiter,  yet  when  taken  with  the  rings,  it  is  far  ^m  being  infe* 
nor  to  that  Iq^dly  planet  in  these  respects,  since  the  surface  of  each  ring  alone 
must  be  at  least  one  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  our  Earth.  And  what 
a  habitable  surface  must  this  peculiar  appendage  afford,  if,  according  to  the 
recent  observations  promulgated  from  the  observatory  of  Rome,  the  ring  of 
Saturn  is  really  composed  of  seven  separate  concentric  rings,  instead  of  two 
only! 

Imagine,  then,  these  rings  and  the  seven  satellites  to  be  populated  in  the  same 
^ ratio  as  the  planet; — picture  to  yourself  races  of  intellectual  beings, species  of 
animals,  and  the  multitude  of  innumerable  things  which  may  exist  upon  them^ 
diversified  in  the  infinite  varieties  of  nature,  through  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator — beings  of  capacities  suited  to  the  objects  of  wonder  around  them-^ 
animals  whose  organization  conforms  to  the  magnificence  of  the  place  they 
inhabit,  whether  upon  the  land,  within  the  seas,  or  in  the  air — and  plants  and 
minerals  of  never-ending  varieties ;  let  the  imaginative  observer  add  to  these 
creations  the  reciprocal  aspects  of  the  heavens,  that  must  be  seen  fVom  each  of 
these  dependant  appendages  of  this  gorgeous  planet ;  and  I  may  a^ — can  the 
human  mind  rightly  conceive,  or  language  rightly  describe  such  magnificent 
wonders,  such  bewildering  glories,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  that  Being  of  infinite 
wisdom,  power  and  intelligence  who  has  created  a  world  so  marvellous  and  so 
sublime '{ 

29.  But  how  much  more  overwhelming  still  would  be  the  astonishment  of 
the  beholder,  if,  in  imagination,  he  should  take  a  flight  from  the  s3rBtem  we 
inhabit,  and  passing  Uranus  in  his  course  through  the  silent  field  of  space,  finally 
attain  a  goal  among  the  wonderful  and  stupendous  realities  of  the  stellar  crea- 
tion !  Can  the  most  lofty  and  grasping  imagination  conceive,  much  less  can 
human  language  even  attempt  to  describe,  the  never-ending  varieties  of  the  rich 
and  sublime  magnificence  there  displayed  by  the  Supreme  intelligence  in  the 
mighty  doings  of  His  bands — in  the  myriads  of  suns,  of  worlds,  and  distinct 
firmaments  there  created  by  Him,  and  which,  to  His  ^ory,  "keep  their  eternal 
watch  in  the  heavens," 

^  For  ever  singing  as  they  shiney 
The  hand  that  Biade  as  ia  DlTine  I" 

In  vain  we  direct  the  telescc^  toward  the  fathomless  space  so  filled  with  the 
splendors  of  creation ; — it  reveals  not  the  magnificence  of  Him,  "  whose  nod 
is  nature's  birth." — The  comprehension  of  man  in  vain  attempts  to  grasp  the 
^ent  and  majesty  of  His  works,  and  human  language  fails,  even  in  its  most 
pompous  exhuberances,  while  attempting  even  to  name  the  wonders  of  His 
creation. 

Yet,  let  us  attempt  an  imaginative  excursion  through  the  fathomless  field  of 
the  unboimded  stellar  creatioui  to  see  as  much  as  the  Deity  has  allowed  the 
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mind  of  man,  in  fait  w^kneai,  to  bear  of  the  wondroiM  pictures  tterediqdayed, 
of  his  idmigfatj  nvovks. . . .  But,  before  attemiiting  this  eieiirstCHi,  let  as  oast  a 
passing  glance  at  tiie  planet  Uranus,  on  the  solitary  and  solemnly  silent  ccmfinet 
of  the  solar  system. 


URANUS. 

90.  The  planet  Uranus,  seen  in  tiie  field  of  a  most  powerful  telescqpe,  diowt 
adiameter  equivalent,  in angukr  measurement,  to  a  volume  abotrt  $mM9Uy-^tv«n 
times  tfas*  of  our  earth.  Borderii^  as  it  does  upon  tiie  confines  of  our  solat 
system,  and  the  outskirts  of  other  systems  periiaps  more  wonder^  thin  ours^ 
it  seems  to  partake  of  the  elements  of  an  amphibious  existence.  Indeed,  the 
satellites  of  all  the  other  planets  revolve  around  their  primaries,  and  the  jdaneta 
themselves,  Uranus  included,  revolve  around  the  sun  from  the  west  to  the 
east;  but  the  satellites  of  Uranus  revolve  about  its  orb  from  the  eart  to 
the  west,  and  almost  perpendiculady  to  the  plane  of  its  ecliptic ! — the  only 
phenomenon  of  tins  extraordinary  character  observable  in  the  sun's  dominions. 

The  distance  of  Uranus  frcHn  the  sun  being  so  great — ^nearly  two  thoustmi 
milKona  of  milcliB — and  the  sun's  attractive  power  being  exerted  upon  it  with  so 
IHile  strength,  the  sideral  velocity  of  the  planet  is  reduced  to  four  miles  per 
second;  while  the  sideral  velocity  of  Mercury  in  the  same  space  (rf*  time  amounli 
to  thirtf^f  that  of  the  Earth  to  mmiten;  and  that  of  Jupiter  to  divm  seconds* 
Hence  it  results,  that  the  planet  Uranus  performs  its  revolution  around  the  mm 
in  the  space  of  eighty  four  years  ! — for  the  diameter  of  its  orbit,  from  zenith  to 
nadir,  being  no  less  than  three  thousand  six  hundred  miliums  of  miles,  the 
path  which  it  has  to  run  over,  and  which  limits  the  solar  dominions,  at  least 
as  far  as  we  now  know,  amounts  tb  no  less  than  eletren  thousand  imUiom 
of  miles  in  circumference, — ^while  the  circumference  of  the  EarA's  orbit 
amounts  to  no  more  than^tw  hundred  ani seventy  millions  oi  miles.  The  diam^ 
eter  of  Uranus  is  thirty-four  thousand  miles ;  and  its  surface  is  consequently 
no  less  than  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty^eight  millions  of  square 
miles !  Finally,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  nearest  distance  of  Uranus 
from  the  Earth  being  one  thousand  seven  hundred  millions  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty^two  miles,  were  it  a  possible 
tiling  for  man  to  travel  frcon  planet  to  jdanet,  a  locomotive  flying  through  space 
It  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  would  require  no  less  than  nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  perform  this  aerial  vc^rage ;  so  that,  if  the  first 
traveller  had  started  from  Eden,  on  the  day  of  creation,  for  Uranus,  he  would 
have  still  to  travel  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eightyone  years  ere  he 
could  reach  the  surface  of  this  sentinel  upon  the  solar  boundary  lines. 

*'The  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sim  is  proved  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
angle  under  which  the  sun  is  seen  from  their  planet,  and  e  eonversv  the  dimen* 
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ttODs  of  thk  angle  U  aseerteiBad  by  the  dktaace  of  the  pUnet  fnm  the  maH. 
Aldiou^  the  son  doea  not  appear  upc»i  the  horizon  of  Uraniu,  as  we  have  seen^ 
much  larger  than  V^ius  from  our  globe ;  he  may  still  produce  a  gr^it  degree  o( 
heat  in  its  vast  atmosphere,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  spark,  through  the  agency 
of  the  air,  can  kindle  a  conflagration.  Indeed,  his  direct  influence  must  be  very 
great,  since  his  rays,  reflected  from  such  a  stupendous  distance,  are  still  powerful 
enough  to  render  Uranus  so  vividly  defined  in  the  field  of  the  telescope."  Is 
not  this  fact  alcme  efficient  to  prove  to  us,  in  our  impcrtent  imperfectums,  that 
d^  system  o[  the  celestial  physics  of  the  Deity  is  modified  by  rules  emanating 
ftom  His  holy  wisdom,  which  set  at  defiance  the  penetration  of  our  understand- 
ing 1  A  vast  atmosphere  must  unquestionably  surround  its  globe,  since  its  li^ 
comes  reflected  to  us  vriih  such  vividness  after  passing  through  such  a  stupen- 
Ams  abyss  of  vacuum  as  that  which  separates  it  fnmi  us.  <<  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
deviating  very  hi  from  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  continents  of  Uranus 
are  divided  into  circular  zones  parallel  to  its  equator,  and  intermingled  witifci 
aqueous  zones  like  those  observable  upon  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and  that  its  rug« 
ged  surfhce  has  been  so  disposed  by  wise  Nature  as  to  reflect  and  repeat,  with 
the  best  advantage,  the  solar  rays  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Oreator  has  placed  upon  its  continents  and  sea-shores  heating  Volcanoes,  which 
warm  the  soil  from  beneath,  as  Mt.  Hecla  acts  upon  the  soil  of  Iceland.  Per- 
haps also  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  decorate  our  polar  snows  wiA  a  perpeb* 
ual  verdure,  intermixed  with  purple  leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  raise  there  to  the 
altitude  of  trees  during  seasons  of  forty-two  years.  If  the  simple  ferns  of  our 
cHmate  attain  the  size  of  trees  beneath  our  torrid  zone,  the  masses  which,  in  owt 
frigid  zones,  hang  like  pendant  draperies  from  the  branches  of  our  polar  pines, 
larches,  yews  and  cedars,  must  form,  towards  the  poles  of  Uranus,  forests  of  a 
fleecy  and  vegetable  wool.  The  lichens  which  carpet  our  polar  crags  and  rocks, 
and  the  seeds  of  which  ripen  despite  the  freezing  winds  of  the  north,  must  there 
offer  to  the  birds,  the  animals,  and  perliaps,  even  to  the  ruling  being  of  the  f^anet, 
natural  cradles  of  a  warm  and  silky  smoothness,  against  the  harshness  of  the 
seasons.  Cetaceous  fishes,  such  as  the  whales,  the  cachelots,  the  seals  and  wal- 
russes,  who  qport  among  the  floating  ice,  fattened,  doubtless,  in  its  un£aKthomable 
seas,  and  attaining,  in  those  oceanic  dominions,  colossal  proportions,  fiimish  to 
its  inhabitants  the  necessary  oils,  to  aid  in  their  dwellings  the  light  of  their  ever- 
ohai^^ing  moons.  It  is  farther  probable  that  Nature  has  given  them,  as  ^  has 
to  our  Lajdanders,  for  the  companions  of  their  hyperborean  lives,  animals  of  a 
species  similar  to  our  reindeers,  which  live  upon  mosses  and  lichens,  and  unite 
in  themselves  the  fleecy  wool  of  the  sheep,  the  milk  of  the  cow,  the  strength  of 
Ak  horse,  the  patience  of  the  camel,  and  the  agility  of  the  stag.  They  possess 
doubtless  the  faithful  dog,  that  every  where  fallows  the  destinies  of  man,  even  ia 
his  most  wretched  condition,  and  is  found  wandering  from  pole  to  pole  with 
the  Kamachatdales  of  the  north  and  the  Patagonians  of  the  south. 
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But  Nature,  in  her  eteniAl  wiidotn,  cannot  hvpe  absaibQed  an  entile  planet  to 
flie  rigors  of  winter  aad  the  vasciilatiiig  fury  of  the  elements.  If^  being  upoa 
the  jTo/or  celeHiai  z&n^  of  the  solar  i^ratem,  the  greater  part  of  Urainis  is  cov^ 
efed  with  iee  asd  snow ;  if  Tokanoes  oikindle  and  detonate  in  its  polar  regions } 
tboie  of  its  inhabitants  who  wander  peaceftdly  beneath  its  torridian  latitudes^ 
see  their  flocks  pasturing  around  them,  in  their  vaUeys,  upctt  their  meadows,  and 
under  the  foliage  of  their  forests,  without  experiencing  the  severe  rigors  of 
the  seasons.  Does  a  night  and  winter  of  forty  years'  duration  visit  their  hemis- 
phere in  its  turn  1 — The  reflecting  sur&ces  of  the  neighboring  ice  and  s^ow,  the 
ruddy  fires  of  their  volcanoes,  the  silver  resplendancy  of  their  moons,  and  the 
horizontal  auroras  of  the  solar  rays,  still  surround  them  with  a  gentle  lig^. 
Assembled  together  in  united  families,  with  their  reindeers  and  their  fiutiifhl 
canine  companions  beneath  the  same  shelter,  and  around  the  same  fire-side,  within 
echoing  grottoes,  carpeted  with  silken  moss,  they  pass  their  days  in  the  pleasurea 
of  an  innocent  life.  Together  they  sing  in  chorus  the  sweet  affections  which 
unite  tiiem.  Unconscious  of  the  ^itilities  which  captivate  so  much  of  our  atten- 
ticm,  they  have  no  mcmuments  which  recall  to  their  memory  the  devastating  con- 
querors who  have  overthrown  their  liberties  and  their  altars.  History  does  not 
seek  among  theii^  record  of  crime  the  subjects  of  her  oratorical  pictures,  bul 
poetry  and  music  find  in  their  virtues  an  inexhaustible  theme.  They  live  like 
those  hyperborean  inhabitants  of  our  world,  to  whom  the  Greeks  used  to  s^Mi 
every  year,  from  the  island  of  Delos,  valuable  presents,  as  a  tribute  of  homage^ 
which  they  considered  due  to  their  pure  and  innocent  life.  Their  manners  are 
similar  to  those  of  our  Laplanders,  who  sing  of  their  aflections  to  the  sweet 
accompaniment  of  their  simple  instruments,  until  they  have  conquered  a  friendly 
heart,  and  of  their  affliction,  until  they  have  recovered  an  enemy  from  his  boa* 
tile  feelings.  In  ^  youth  of  reason,  they  have  preserved  their  innocence } 
they  have  never  libelled  or  injured  their  neighbor,  nor  died  the  blood  of  a  fellow« 
being  to  sustain  a  political  opinion,  or  defend  a  social  Eutopia.  United  with 
each  other  in  the  sweetest  and  closest  ties,  they  live  together  in  peace,  and  die 
happy.  They  do  not  worship  ^  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  which  their  hxoda  have 
made,'  but  they  adore  the  Creator  of  the  imiverse  in  his  works,  and,  perhap% 
in  his  words;  and,  if  located  in  the  yitry  extremity  of  one  of  his  worlds,  they 
could  possibly  be  ignorant  of  his  existence,  they  would  still  find  Him  in  their 
hearts  by  the  simple  feeling  of  their  supreme  happiness." 

And  how  could  they  revise  to  recognise  a  Creator!  Would  not  a  single  glance 
at  their  firmament  convince  them  <3i  His  existence,  His  wisdom,  and  His  power, 
as  the  supreme  felicity  of  their  lives  must  convince  them  of  His  b^iievolence  X 
Fbr  how  can  the  magnitude  of  the  universe  escape  them,  placed  as  they  are  in 
the  most  favoraHe  po»tion  of  our  system  to  comprehend  its  dimensions,  its 
incommensurable  vastness,  although  they  do  not  and  cannot  perceive  some  of 
ikspianeti. 
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And,  indeed,  to  uadentand  ooxBehres  thU  magokude  of  Ate  solar  qntwrn,  and 
abothe  better  to  eomprehend  the  wondecfiil  aspect  of  the  heaveaa,  aa  seen  f root 
Uranvt,  and  to  obtain  a  more  c(»nprebeanve  idea  of  the  inuxieBsity,  the  infinity 
of  space,  let  tur  leave,  for  a  few  moments,  in  imaginaticm,  the  vyatem  to  which 
we  belcmg,  and  passing  b  j  the  planet  Uranus,  upon  the  eoftfiaes  of  the  son's 
doBftinkms,  plunge  into  die  fathomless  abyn  of  immennty. 


PLANBTAET  VIWW  rttGU,  VRAHITS. 

81.  Standingawhileuponthebrinkof  the  last  satellite  of  Uranus,  let  us  tura 
ofar  ey ^  toward  the  Sun.  Where  is  that  glorious  orb  1 — that  ^^  powerful  mon^ 
arch,"  whose  daggling  rays  man,  that  other  "monarch  of  the  world,"  cannot 
hce  without  being  struck  blind  1  Is  it  that  speck  of  dim  and  vascillating  light 
that  glimmers  a&r  on  the  outddrts  of  the  celestial  horizon  1  Yes!  forhisdiame^ 
t^,  at  the  distance  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  is  only  one  ndnule  and  forty  stconds^ 
or  nearly  twenty  times  less  than  it  appears  to  man  from  the  world. 

Where  is  Mercury  1  Where  is  Venusl  Lost  to  the  sight— ^absorbed  by  inw 
Hiensityl 

Where  is  the  Earth — ^that  "glorious  world  expressly  made  lor  the  abode  of 
man  1"  Where  are  her  dominions — ^her  empres — ^her  kingdoms— her  thronesy 
and  her  " omnipotent  monarchsl"  Lost!  Lost  to  the  nght,  and  reduced  by  aa. 
infinitessimal  portion  of  infinity  to  less  than  the  microscoiHC  spot  of  dust  fioaU 
ing  in  her  atmosphere !  Where  are  to  be  heard  the  roaring  sounds  of  those 
hundred  trumps  of  fsime,  proclaiming  the  mi^y  and  "everlasting  deeds"  of 
her  immortal  heroes,  poets,  artists,  savansi  Oh!  vanity  of  vanities!  Here 
then  is  the  limit  of  Fame  1  Not  (mly  does  its  echo  die  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  globular  atmosphere,  but  the  whole  worid  itself — ^that  very  Earth,  which,  in  hia 
unbounded  pride,  man  had  made  tfie  centre  of  the  universe,  around  which  he 
had  compelled  the  mighty  Sun,  and  the  whole  array  of  heavenly  constellaticms, 
suns  and  their  satellites,  to  wheel — even  she  is  the  huml^  satellite  of  a  mighty 
wtaster,  and  ri&e  dwindles  into  less  than  the  sise  of  an  atomic  ^>eck  of  dust  t 
Vanity  of  vanities! 

Where  is  the  planet  Manl  Invisible  to  the  most  piercing  gaze !  Where  is 
the  majestic  Jupiter,  with  its  four  radkmt  satellites,  and  its  volume  (me  thou- 
•md  four  hundred  and  seventy  times  larger  than  the  Eartht  Where  is  Saturn, 
with  its  "marvelloiui  g^obe,"  its  seven  "^orioos"  satellites,  and  its  still  more 
"marvellous"  rings  1  Almost  lost  on  the  borders  of  immensity,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  feinting  sun,  the  former  shines  like  a  vuiiriiing  spaik,  while 
the  latter,  with  a  greenish  hue,  a  little  farther  from  the  central  orb,  reflects  its 
funt  though  serene  light. 

But,  lo!  what  a  truly  gorgeous  spectacle  is  presented  by  the  stellar  finnaaaaat 
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of  Utuniir!  Andwhiilaftihlimepietid^th&f^bepiineDbtolbecoD^ 
•je  of  the  beiioldef  1    The  jdanet  bemgoiie^Aof(««»i  Jevtit  hundred  and  mneif' 
9ewn  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  conBtellationB,  than  the  Earth,  the  stan 
^pear  above  it  nmch  brighter,  and  mere  nrnneroaa  than  they  are  as  seen  by 
man  on  the  same  region  of  the  heavens. 

Nebute,  invisible  to  tl^  inliabitaots  <3i  Earth,  resolve  themselves  to  the  naked 
eye  in  all  their  mysteriotis  phoq>hareseence.  The  conniless  m3rriads  of  myriads 
^  gm.enA3ona  oi  rans  and  worlds,  which  pave  the  Gralaxy,  or  Milky  Way, 
begin,  in  its  neigfabcwhood,  to  delineate  their  vague  white  light  into  distinct  solar 
systems.  Antares,  Sirins,  Spica  Virginis,  Aldebaran,  Rigel,  and  other  stars  of 
Ifce  first  magnitude,  shme,  when  in  its  zenith,  with  a  splendor  at  least  equal  to 
^at  oi  Venus  when  seen  from  the  Earth.  This  stelhr  scenery,  so  pregnant 
with  sublimity,  joined  to  the  mysterious  illumination  presented  by  the  reflecl- 
i^  disc  of  Uranus  and  its  array  of  satellites  and  intersecting  concentric  rings,* 
together  with  tile  solemn  silence,  and  still  more  solemn  impressivenessof  immen* 
sity,  reigning  around  these  intangible  borders  of  the  solar  system — all  this, 
vnited  witii  the  fueling  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  the  littleness  of  our 
concerns  and  fh>m  the  disappearance  in  space,  not  only  of  our  world  and  lia 
glories,  pride,  and  vanities,  but  even  of  the  sun  himself— all  this  fills  the  mind 
with  such  an  awful  conception  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Deity,  that 
we  involuntarily  shrink  beneath  our  weakness,  and  exclaim  with  amazement, 
in  the  words  of  the  Ptolmist, — "Lord I  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindflil  of 
Wmt" 

But  let  us  take  our  parting  glance  from  TJranus,  and  continue  to  dive  into 
immensity,  to  see  whether  the  human  understanding  can  grasp  the  conception 
of  even  a  portion  of  the  realms  of  creation,  in  the  unbounded  fields  of  unbounded 
•pace. 


IKKBVVm  OF  WFACB — THE  XUSIC  OP  THB   8PH8ftB8» 

32.  The  Milky  Way  curves  upon  the  zenith.  Its  whitidi  light  is  dim ;  though 
brighter  than  when  seen  from  the  Earth.  The  sun's  disc  appears  no  larger 
than  a  glittering  silver  coin.  All  the  stars,  lateral  to  the  Galaxy,  twinkle  with 
a  tenfold  vivacity.  They  seem  to  telegraph  to  each  other  with  their  inter* 
mingling  rays,  ihrough  the  vast  abyss  that  separates  them  for  ever,  the  gM 
.tidings  of  their  inheres,  and  their  praise  of  the  univexsal  Maker.  The  solemn 
silence  oi  infinity  pervades  the  whole  creation.  Let  us  fly  in  imagination  from 
the  surface  of  Uranus,  and  take  our  course  through  the  Milky  Way.  Soon  the 
planet  Jupiter  vanishes  from  our  sight*  Saturn  disappears  in  its  turn.  Now 
Uranus  dwindles  to  the  size  of  a  ftiating  spark— -now  it  passes  away  from  the 

•  This  opiakm  of  HeraeheH  it  supported  bj  too  grtftt  an  amoimt  of  probabillt  jr  not  to  be  belie  vsd. 
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▼lew.  The  Sun,  dimintihiiig,  dnniaishiiig,  and  dtmhutbtDg  gradusllj,  alretdy 
•inks  into  the  liie  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude— now  of  the  fourth — now 
of  the  sixth — and  now, — he  finally  disappears. 

What  sepulchral  silence  I  Haw  cold!  How  chill!  How  dea&-liketlw 
freezing  vacuum ! 

Hie  stars  of  the  nadir  vanish  from  the  lower  firmament  as  the  traveUing 
mind  ascends  t  their  constellations  disappear  one  by  one ;  the  lower  arch  of  tba 
Galaxy  has  totally  vanished ;  while  new  constellatioiis,  pinging  forth  on  the 
zenithy  twinkle  brighter  and  more  bright^  More  and  more  stars  are  enkindled 
with  every  movement  of  the  thought.  Already  the  Milky  Way  begins  to 
resolve  itself  into  separate  and  distinct  luminous  spots !  Nebute  now  shine 
forth  in  the  shape  of  brilliant  constellatimis — ^while  new  nebolsB  begin  to  vano* 
gate,  thou^  indistinctly,  the  higher  regions  of  the  deep  daric  firmamenl. 
Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  stars  ^ide  apart,  wider  and  wider,  as  the  mind 
approaches  the  arch-bending  Milky  Way.  The  lower  firmament  presents  now 
a  wide  dark  surface,  dark,  darker  than  the  shades  of  the  tomb. 

What  sepulchral  silence!  How  cold!  How  chill!  How  deathlike  the 
freezing  vacuum ! 

Now  the  Milky  Way  displays  innumerable  myriads  of  mjrriads  of  stars  I 

Let  us  ascend — let  us  ascend  higher! — ^let  us  ascend  higher  still ! ! 

Now  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  in  the  midst  of  a  stellar  ocean — a  fathomlesi 
abyss  of  constellations — of  nebuls — of  dazzling  sun»— of  revolving  worlds-^- 
of  numberless  abodes  of  things,  of  beings,  of  lights,  of  shades,  of  good,  of 
evil,  of  life,  of  death — of  all  that  the  mind  of  an  omnipotent  Creator  can  iHt>» 
duce  in  His  eternal  wisdom!  But  let  us  pass  through  this  glorious  array  of 
stupendous  and  innumerable  S3rstems  of  systems. 

Let  us  ascend — ^let  us  ascend  higher ! — let  us  ascend  higher  still ! ! 

Already  the  divided  stars  of  this  swarm  of  suns,  of  worlds,  of  constellations 
erf  all  sizes,  of  all  forms,  of  all  depths  and  breadths,  begin  to  agglomerate. 
They  soon  appear  like  faint,  whitish  ^ts.  Stars  no  longer  twinkle  beneath 
the  searching  eye.  Now  the  mind  looks  m  vain  below,  around,  above,  to  dis- 
cover signs  of  the  solar  Milky  Way !  The  whole  has  vanished  from  the  sight  I 
Countless  myriads  of  myriads  of  suns  have  disappeared,  and  dwindled  into  less 
than  the  size  of  a  speck  of  dust !....«. 

How  dark  the  vacant  field  of  space  appears!  What  sepulchral  silence! 
How  cold !  How  chin !   How  death-like  the  freezing  vacuum ! 

But  soon  new  spots  of  whitish  hues  appear  again. — Let  us  ascend — ^let  us 
ascend  higher !— let  us  ascend  higher  still ! ! 

What  are  these  new  signs  of  created  things  1  Are  they  worlds  agglomerated  1 
No.  Are  they  nm«  agglomerated  1  No.  Are  they  consfe/Zcrttons  agglomerated  1 
No!  What  are  they  theni  New  firmaments  of  new  creations,  of  other 
species  of  universes!  wherein  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  are  dit- 
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played  under  new  phases,  developing  new  beings,  inaccessible  to  the  compre- 
hension of  man ! 

Let  us  ascend — let  us  ascend  higher ! — let  us  ascend  higher  still! ! 

What  a  vast  expanse,  peopled  by  these  new  firmaments  of  other  uniyerses ! 
We  see  but  their  faint  whitish  shadows  vaguely  delineated  all  around  upon  tihe 
dark  vault  of  infinity.  We  see  them  almost  touching  each  other — and  yet  the 
distance  which  separates  them  is  greater  than  the  human  understanding  can 
ftthom !  We  can  compass  with  a  glance  their  whole  individual  circumfer- 
ence— and  yet,  human  numbers  couiLd  not  express  the  diameter  of  their  firma* 
mental  spheres !  We  see  at  the  same  instant  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  thera 
rt)Ove,  beneath,  and  around  the  broad  expanded  vault  of  irnmensity— and  yet 
knman  infinitesimal  calculus  could  not  express  the  pnqjoition  of  their  diminu- 
tive insignificance,  in  comparison  with  the  stupendous  whote^  of  winch  they 
scarcely  form  the  beginning,  a  whole  "whose  centre  is  every  where,  whose  cir- 
eumference  is  no  where^ — a  whole,  whose  inhere  the  seraphim  themselves 
eould  not  embrace — ^the  crushing  weight  of  its  conception  would  be  annihilation  I 

What  a  broad  expanse  I  What  an  immensity !  What  sepulchral  silence ! 
How  cold !     How  chill !     How  death-like  the  freezing  vacuum ! 

Let  OS  ascend  again — ^let  us  ascend  higher ! — let  us  ascend  higher  still ! ! 

As  we  proceed,  these  firmamental  spheres  gradually  disappear  in  their  turn  | 
•ome  have  already  vanished — others  are  growing  fiainter — now  they  are  all  lost 
to  the  view ! 

What  horrible  daikness !  What  incomprehensible  space !  What  an  unfath- 
•mable  abyss!  What  sepulchral  silence  I  How  cold  I  How  chill!  How 
4eath-like  the  freezing  vacuum! 

Let  us  ascend  again — ^let  us  ascend  higher  I — ^let  us  ascend  higher  still !— * 

What  is  now  present  to  the  view  1  Nothing !  Immensity !  Silence ! — and 
the  death-like  freezing  vaouam ! 

Let  us  aacend  again !  What  now  t  Nothing !  Immensity  I  l^ence ! — mai 
Ae  death-like  freezing  vacmim ! 

Let  us  ascend  higher !  What  now"}  Nothing!  Immensity!  Silence  I— 
and  the  death-like  freezing  vacuum ! 

Let  us  ascend  higher  still !  Whatnowl    What H(^!  anewngnof 

creation  faintly  delineates  itself  upon  the  farthermost  limits  of  imm^isity !  The 
form  of  its  faint  outline  is  more  {Mainly  visible  as  the  mind  rushes  and  bounds 
forth.  It  grows  less  dkn^-^radually  it  becomes  less  faint-— aad  now  it  «ppeu$ 
with  more  and  more  distinctness.  Like  the  segment  of  an  eternal  curve,  it 
stretches  from  (me  end  of  the  visible  potion  of  immensity  to  the  other,  in  die 
form  of  a  nevex^nding  hjrperbola,  and  like  an  immense  horizontal  rainbow. 
Its  brtadth  divides  the  vertical  inmiensity — its  curving  extremities  plunge  at 
eitiier  end  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  space.  Hie  cloae-Unked  figures  that 
vottid  tmite,  like  a  chains  the  two  opposite  ftrtbervkoitstttts  of  the  solar  finna- 
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ment,  could  not  jet  expren  the  ipace  encircled  in  iti  embracing  arms,  bj  tbii 
empyreal  curve.  The  language  of  the  arch-angels  would  fail  to  give  a  human 
conception  of  iti  immeasurable  segment !  •  •  •  • 

What  is  tills  sign  of  creation  1  Let  us  approach — Liet  us  approach  again-** 
Let  us  approach  once  more ! — But,  lo !  an  irresistible  influence  resists  the  onwaid 
progress  of  the  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  plunging  any  farther  on  I  The 
curving  sign  appears  now  to  the  mind  festooned  all  along  with  heavenly  porti* 
coes  of  incommensurable  height  and  breadth.  A  phosphorescent  insoriptioii^ 
mysteriously  shining  in  Divine  emblems  upon  their  arch-bending  tops,  indi- 
cates to  the  mortal  mind,  that  here  only  begins  the  eternal  kingdom  of  th? 
Creator — kingdom  of  glory,  of  light,  and  of  eveilasting  life ! — where  all  is 
harmony,  wisdom,  goodness ;  where  all  is  love  and  happiness  i  where  knowt 
edge  is  universal ! 

This  ethereal  sign  is  the  first  heavenly  rampart  which  divides  the  csxvtral 
kingdom  oi  God  from  the  successive  zones  of  space,  stretching  onward  and 
npwafd,  one  above  another,  to  infinity  From  this  zone  to  the  central  realm 
of  God,  thought,  with  all  its  rapidity,  would  take  myriads  of  centuries  to  plunge ! 
Being  to  the  field  of  creation  what  the  heart  is  to  the  living  body,  His  ever- 
lasting throne,  stands  in  the  csntbb  of  His  mighty  works.  From  beneath  it 
shines  forth,  like  the  numberless  rays  of  light  emanating  from  a  solar  sphere, 
all  the  vivifying  influences  and  eternal  harmonies  which  animate  the  countka 
universes  peopling  the  fathomless  depths  of  created  space. 

Creation  being  the  supreme  delight  of  the  Deity,  around  the  stretcfaii^  curve 
of  unfathomable  void  which  surrounds  his  ruling  empire,  he  traces  at  succat- 
sive  periods  new  circles  of  new  universes,  containing  new  firmaments  of  eter- 
nally-varying spheres,  of  eternally-varying  beings !     The  zones  of  his  creations 
deepen  and  extend,  at  every  instant,  farther  and  farther  into  the  vacunm  of 
infinity,  in  their  embrace  of  the  preceding  zones ;  and  thus,  upon  all  the  radii 
fehooting  forth  from  his  central  throne,  the  living  signs  of  his  omnipotent  power 
increase  in  geometrical  proportions !     Each  rolling  globe,  each  rolling  mm^ 
«ach  rolling  system  of  suns,  each  rolling  firmament,  each  roUing  system  of 
firmaments,  each  rolling  universe,  each  rolling  system  of  universes,  is  directed 
and  ruled,  and  guided  through  its  ethereal  course  by  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence, presiduig  over  their  varied  motions.     While  ^ding  in  their  numberleoi 
array,  upon  the  outskirts  of  their  celestial  orbits,  they  produce  by  a  sweet  and 
genUe  friction,  as  the  finger  which  swifUy  g^es  upon  the  humid  edge  of  a 
chrystml  vase,  thrilling  strains  <rf  a  Divine  harmony,  which  swell  in  ondulatiag 
waves  up  to  the  central  throne  of  God.    Joined  in  their  mek>dioiM  unduktioM 
by  the  universal  chorus  of  the  universal  hynms  perpetually  sung  in  praise  of 
tile  Deity  by  the  beings  of  the  spheres,  in  all  the  temples  of  aU  the  globasof  aU 
tte  firmaments  of  all  the  univerwa  peopling  ttie  field  of  immensity,  these 
ttmiling  notes  of  the  <«  harmonious  spheres,''  conslanlly  poured  forth  from  rf 
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^  quarters  of  infbute  creation,  rush  like  universal  floods  of  universal  deluges 
of  melodies  divine,  up  through  the  portals  of  the  central  kingdom  of  the  Deitj, 
there  to  vibrate  eternally,  around  his  throne  of  glory,  in  unison  with  the  golden 
lyres  of  the  angels,  and  the  never-ceding  concerts  of  the  arch-angek,  the 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  singing  in  heavenly  chorus  the  universal  praises  of 
an  all-wise,  all-good  and  omnipotent  Creator — while  legions  of  happy  spirits, 
intermingling  their  melodies,  rouse  the  celestial  echoes  with  songs  of  like 
grandeur. 

<<  An  are  but  parts  of  one  sttqpendoQS  wliola, 
Wboee  body  Nature  k,  and  God  the  soul ; 
And  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  HSU 
Let  worlds  unbalanced  from  tb^  orbits  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hn-Pd, 
Being  on  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world : 
HeaTen's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod 
And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God !" 

<'  Ail  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  m  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  \ 
LiTes  through  all  Ufe,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undirided,  operates  unspeot ; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all  V* 


THE   80LAE   SYSTEM   AGAIN ! 

33.  But  let  us  now  take  our  course  back  to  the  speck  of  dust  upon  which 
man  so  proudly  drags  along  his  infirmities,  his  vanities,  and  the  grandeurs  of  hit 
littleness.  Let  us  seek  in  our  way  back  the  stellar  firmament  of  the  stMtr 
universe^  to  which  our  solar  system  belongs !  Let  us  once  more  stand  upon 
the  darkened  side  of  our  rolling  globe. 


THE   FAREWELL  OF   THE   NT6HT. 

34.  Akeady  the  {Janet  Man  has  disappeared  behind  the  western  horizon. 

Saturn  will  soon  disappear  in  its  turn.    Jupiter  shines  on  the  right  of  the 

imridtaat  half-way  between  it  and  the  horizon,  where  the  Milky  Way  shows  a 

iOMll  pcMtion  of  its  whitish  train.    New  conttellalions  have  sprung  forth  upon 
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the  left  side  of  the  firmament,  and  shine  with  vivid  brightness.  A  fev7  stripes 
of  horizontal  clouds  gradually  begin  to  tapestry  the  eastern  horizon  with  their 
icnnbre  shadows,  while  the  moon  in  her  wane,  with  her  sharp  crescent  horns 
clearly  defined,  slowly  rises  among  them,  appearing  and  disappearing  among 
their  opaque  folds.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  now  approaching  the  end  of  her 
temporary  reign,  seems  to  redouble  its  intensity.  The  silence  pervading  nature 
is  universal  and  solemn.  The  air  is  cool,  and  refreshing  3  it  breathes  a  sweet 
impression  of  solitude,  which  fills  the  soul  with  happiness,  immensity,  meditation 
and  contemplative  immortality.  How  sublime  is  Nature  in  the  absence  of  man, 
in  the  presence  oi  her  own  silent  majesty  and  solemn  grandeur ! 


THB  ftlSING   SUN. 

35.  Presently  the  first  rustic  notes  of  the  morning  code  vibrate  afar  in  sono- 
rous tones,  and,  resounding  alternately  from  yard  to  yard,  give  to  man  the  first 
warning  of  the  distant  approach  of  the  messenger  of  day.  As  if  awakened  from 
a  deep  slumber  by  this  appeal  of  the  warlike  bird  of  Mars,  the  first  opal  tints 
of  the  dawn  begin  to  cast  a  greyish  shadow  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  stellar 
vault.  The  isolated  trees,  accidentally  scattered  in  the  fields,  begin  gradually 
to  loom  upon  the  far  horizon,  like  immoveable  phantoms,  through  the  magnify- 
ing light  mist,  which  already  rises  from  the  soil  like  a  transparent  veil  of 
shadowy  gauze.  Their  flexible  branches,  gently  moved  by  the  scarcely  per- 
ceptible breath  which  agitates  them  at  intervals,  seem  to  incline  themselves,  as 
if  intentionally,  and  silently  to  salute,  through  the  shade,  this  mysterious  appear- 
ance of  the  first  indications  of  day. 

With  these  precursive  tidings  of  the  dawn,  a  merry  troop  of  light-heartjsd  youth 
is  seen  issuing  from  the  eastern  gates  of  the  city.  Guided  by  their  watchful  tutor, 
they  proceed  in  regular  order,  two  and  two,  cordially  clasping  each  other*s  hand. 
Animated  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  with  hearts  beating^high  with  hope,  they  rapidly 
advance  toward  the  country,  where  the  pastoral  possessor  of  a  patriarchal  farm, 
teeming  with  all  the  luxuries  of  Vertumnus  and  Flora,  has  invited  the  most  mer- 
itorious of  their  school  to  spend  a  joyous  day.  Scarcely  had  the  merry  troop 
breathed  the  morning  perfume  of  the  fields,  equalled  only  in  voluptuousness  by 
the  sweet  impressions  which  it  produces  in  the  soul,  than  they  seemed  animated 
with  a  more  lively  wrdor.  While  they  march,  the  vapory  shades  of  the  dawn 
slowly  f^ve  place  to  the  more  distinct  ones  of  Aurora.  The  eastern  heaven  is 
gradually  covered  with  rosy  tints,  bordered  by  the  reflections  of  a  yellow  orange, 
and  melting  gradually  away  through  the  various  hues  of  the  safi^num  into  the 
violet  of  the  lilacs.  The  stars  which,  awhile  ago,  twinkled  with  so  vivid  a  light, 
begin  to  grow  pale  in  the  heavens  f  the  smaller  ones  already  fade  away. 
Meanwhile,  the  merry  troop,  advancing  at  a  quick  pace,  have  already  gained 
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the  middle  of  the  fields ;  they  soon  abandon  the  dusty  road  for  a  more  agreeable 
.  and  appropriate  route.  At  a  signal  from  the  watchful  preceptor,  who  presidet 
over  all  their  joys  and  hopes  with  a  paternal  solicitude,  the  ranks  are  broken  | 
each  one,  hendeforward  more  free  in  his  movements,  shoots  forth  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  and  chooses  his  route,  according  to  his  own  fancy  toward  the 
avenues  of  the  form.  Neither  does  the  sensible  chill  of  the  morning  air, 
or  the  damp  penetrating  dew^  which  renders  the  walking  less  agreeable,  lessen 
the  gayety  with  which  each  one  is  animated,  or  the  illusions  with  which  eack 
one  cradled  his  young  imagination.  While,  leaping  the  ditches,  clearing  the 
water-courses  which  they  found  in  their  way,  and  climbing  over  the  fences^ 
they  were  thus  approaching  the  farm,  the  horizon  has  been  gradually  covered 
with  tints  more  vivid,  more  decided,  more  numerous,  and  which  no  more  take 
their  softened  colors  from  the  velvet  petals  of  the  flowers,  but  from  the  vivid 
and  glaring  prismatic  reflections  of  the  precious  stones.  It  appears  indeed  as  if 
the  oriental  vault  of  heaven,  were  glossing  its  surface  with  horizontal  stripes  ot 
liquid  rubies,  amber,  coral,  and  amethysts !  From  this  moment  the  neigh- 
boring stars  send  forth  only  a  dim  vascillating  light.  It  would  seem  that, 
ashamed  of  again  being  vanquished  by  Aurora,  they  feel  their  own  weakness, 
and  wish  gradually  to  retire,  that  they  may  not  assist  at  her  new  triumph ! 
Some,  however,  continue  to  twinkle  in  the  west,  where  the  sky  is  still  dark- 
ened ;  they  seem  to  be  concentrating  all  their  brilliancy,  as  if  to  resist  the  con- 
queror, who  threatens  soon  to  usurp  their  empire  5  but  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
unite  their  efforts,  they  must  soon  yield  to  her  superiority. 

Already  have  the  birds  of  night  preceded  by  the  white-winged  owl,  who 
seems  to  serve  them  as  a  warning  beacon,  begun  to  regain  their  obscure  retreats 
in  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  forests :  the  timid  hare,  and  cautious  deer  have 
already  left  the  open  fields  for  the  more  propitious  shadow  of  the  woods.  At 
their  return,  the  implacable  eagle  and  the  voracious  hawk  begin  to  prepare 
their  sharp  talons  for  the  morning's  hunt ;  while,  disengaging  their  heads  from 
underneath  the  warm  wbgs  which  covered  them  during  the  night,  the  birds 
of  day,  among  whom  they  must  soon  choose  their  prey,  little  foreseeing  the 
cruel  fate  which  may  and  which  must  before  long  overtake  them,  open  their 
eyes,  shuffle  their  glossy  feathers,  and  begin  to  hop  from  branch  to  branch,  as 
if  to  stretch  their  little  limbs,  and  prepare  their  light  wings  for  flight. 

All  at  once,  the  air  rings  with  a  melodious  sound,  which  causes  the  atmosphere 
to  vibrate  afar,  with  a  sweet  and  tremulous  thrill;  the  echo,  hitherto  silent, 
repeats  it  in  successive  undulations  to  the  distant  streamlet  of  the  valley. 
Immediately  cadencing  a  harmonious  roulade^  which  seems  to  run  over  a  thou- 
sand varied  notes  at  once,  the  fairy  voice  which  produced  these  ravishing  sounds 
awakens  all  the  surrounding  echoes,  and  they  repeat  it  in  chorus — while  the 
voice  itself  seems  to  pause,  as  if,  submerged  in  the  torrent  of  harmonies  with 
which  she  has  filled  the  atmosphere,  she  were  listening  to  herself,  inrapturoua 
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•BtoDMhmefii.  At  these  enchanting  accents,  the  joyous  troop  are  suddenfy 
arrested,  as  if  under  the  infatuation  of  a  spell,  to  listen  also ;  for  they  have 
recognised  the  harmonious  ringing  notes  of  the  lyric  enchantress  of  the  groves, 
the  morning  leader  of  the  songsters  of  the  forest — the  melodious  nightingale  ! 
who,  already  preluding  at  her  morning  concerts,  offers  thus  ahraptly  her  first 
salutations  to  Aurora,  always  attentive  to  her  songs.  It  would  seem  indeed  that 
her  melodious  notes  had  heen  carried  hy  the  surrounding  echoes  even  to  the  car- 
minated  gates  of  the  horizon,  and  were  understood  hy  the  elements  5  for  Aurora 
at  the  moment  seems  to  have  redoubled  her  pace.  The  birds,  preluding 
already  to  the  harmonies  of  their  matin  hymns,  seem  to  prepare  themselves  for 
singing  her  triumphs.  At  their  head  is  the  rustic  cuckoo,  the  gay  linnet,  the 
lively  red-breast,  and  the  sensitive  turtle-dove.  The  nightingale  by  their  side, 
fffesiding  over  the  concert,  redoubles  her  harmonious  cadences,  as  the  Goddess 
-ai  the  dawn  approaches.  Most  of  the  stars  have  vanished  from  the  fii-mament ; 
the  heavens  now  appear  like  an  ocean  of  liquid  coral,  of  vermillion,  and  orien- 
tal topazes.  And  now  Aurora  reigns  in  undisputed  sovereignty.  But,  alas! 
^<a  natural  image  of  pleasure:  as  nothing  b  more  beautiful  than  her  reign,  so 
nothing  is  shorter  than  its  duration." 

The  god  of  day  follows  her  with  hasty  steps ;  she  must  resign  her  empire, 
like  the  night,  which  just  now  fled  so  rapidly  before  her.  In  vain  the  hours, 
with  redoubled  energy,  scatter  in  precipitated  floods  their  bouquets  of  roses 
beneath  her  steps ;  she  must  finally  yield — the  god  of  day  has  almost  over- 
taken her !  Already  he  is  announced  by  the  vivid  tints  which  he  pours  around 
him.  The  glowing  rays  but  just  precede  the  dazzling  glare :  the  east  seems  on 
fire :  it  appears  suddenly  all  in  flames.  At  their  eflulgency,  the  burning  disc 
is  each  moment  expected  5  at  every  instant  he  seems  about  to  appear — at  last 
he  rises  majestically  from  the  liquid  abyss !  A  brilliant  pencil  of  flame,  start- 
ing forth  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  suddenly  filling  all  space,  seems,  like 
the  bow  of  a  celestial  orchestra,  to  have  given  the  last  signal  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  all  nature.  It  is  the  Sun,  who  has  just  touched  upon  the  horizon  with 
the  edge  of  his  inflamed  disc.  Red  as  a  purpuereal  sphere  of  gleaming  Ver- 
million, and  at  first  of  an  immense  size,  he  gradually  ascends  from  behind  a 
wide-spreading  curtain  of  clouds,  which  he  soon  pierces  with  a  thousand  pen- 
cils of  light,  forming  a  gigantic  glory,  whose  superior  rays  curve  themselves 
into  an  immense  arch,  which  reaches  to  the  zenith.  "Then  the  veil  of 
darkness  being  entirely  effaced,  man  is  again  permitted  to  recognise  his  abode, 
which  he  finds  every  where  beautified  and  embellished.  The  verdure  has  taken 
during  the  night  fresh  vigor  and  renewed  freshness  j  the  new-bom  day  which 
shines  upon  it,  the  first  rays  which  gild  it,  display  it  covered  with  a  brilliant 
net-work  of  dew,  which  reflects  to  the  eye  the  light  and  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow r 

The  merry  troop  is  again  arrested  to  contemplate  with  ecstatic  feelings  the 
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gbrkms  spectacle,  vfaich  has  been  thus  gradndly  dcFvefopei  before  tbettu 
Meanwhile  all  nature  has  heen  awakened,  at  that  subHme  moment,— when  the 
disc  of  the  sun  touched  lightly  upon  the  horison — the  binis  were  re^united  in 
chorus,  and  now  they  cause  all  the  echoes  of  their  melodious  warblings  to 
resbund  in  concert.  Not  one  remains  silent,  their  musical  songs,  feeble  at  first, 
are  more  tender  and  sweet  than  during  the  remainder  of  the  day — they  seem  ai 
if  tinged  with  the  softness  and  mellowness  of  a  languid  awaking.  Imitatittg 
their  merry  concerts,  the  insects  bum  beneath  the  grass  5  the  firiies  in  the  streama 
dart  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  leap  with  joy,  sparkling  in  the  light 
with  their  silver  scales  ;  the  reptiles  crawl  from  their  dark  and  humid  holes, 
and  come  to  bade  in  the  warm  sun-light;  and  even  the  serpent  himself,  raising 
up  his  hideous  head  above  his  spiral  coils,  and  darting  out  his  scarlet  tongue 
nnable  to  sing  praises,  hisses  fonh  his  cea^elcM  our^e !  Every  thing,  finally,  it 
excited  and  moved  throi^KMit  all  nature ;  every  thmg  breathes  joy  and  haj^ 
ness  at  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  Sun ;  and  the  planets  themselves,  do  they  not 
bound  forward  in  their  empyreal  course  more  rapidly  and  more  animatedly  as 
they  approach  him  nearer  and  nearer  in  their  perihelion  \ 

But  to  speak  only  of  things  more  accessible  to  us ;  at  his  appearance  the  camel 
of  the  desert  is  said  to  kneel  while  turning  himself  toward  the  east ;  the  ea^e 
stretches  broad  his  extended  wings,  while  fixing  his  piercing  eye  upon  his 
burning  disc ;  and  the  elephant  salutes  him  with  his  flexible  proboscis :  or 
rather,  do  not  all  the  animals  salute,  in  his  image,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  ha 
this  universal  concert,  and  by  these  testimonials  of  respect  and  gladness.  Him  of 
whom  the  Sun  is  but  the  shadow  1 — the  universal  Father  and  Benefactor,  abova 
all  empyreal  suns !  And  yet,  ^'  although  the  concourse  of  all  these  objects  car- 
ries to  the  sense  an  impression  of  freshness  which  seems  to  penetzate  even  to 
the  soul,"  man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  almost  always  forgets  himself  in 
presence  of  a  spectacle  so  majestic  and  so  sublime ! 

Soon  the  laborers  resume  their  wonted  toils ;  the  flocks  and  herds  are  recon* 
ducted  to  the  fields ;  the  butteiflies  begm  to  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  the  beet 
of  the  neighboring  hives  come  to  dispute  with  them  for  the  sweet  ambrosia  of 
their  streaming  nectaria;  the  lady-birds  leave  their  rosy  couches;  the  gilded 
day-beetles  quit  their  protecting  recesses,  while  those  of  the  night  regain  their 
mossy  cells.  The  nocturnal  flowers  feel  their  humid  petals,  while  iht  hhxh 
soms  of  the  day  unfold  their  fresh  corollas.  The  dew  evaporates  beneath  the 
increasing  heat  of  the  Sun,  whose  vivifying  influsnce,  animating  all  nature^ 
infuses  life,  vigor,  and  gladness  into  every  particle  of  matter,  into  every  sen- 
sitive bosom« 

THS  SUN. 

36.  What  a  glorious  orb!  What  majestic  splendor!  How  dazzlingly  ha 
Aines !     How  re-invigorating  is  his  gentle  warmth !    Already  curving  his  path 
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iqxn  tbe  Mae  Ay,  be.descrike  tn  arc  incliniQg  tothe  v«ft  His  gbbegnnh* 
aUj  dimmiffaes  in  size  m  he  aaeends  tovrard  the  seaith.  As  he  nov  presents 
to  the  view  a  avufikce  growing  purer  and  piuer,  let  us  take  the  telescope,  and 
txamine  hu  i^ysieal  charactensfics.  The  first  objecfs  which  attract  o«r  atten- 
tion, up<m  the  disc  of  the  Sun,  are  the  shadowy  spoia  which  appear  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  equator.  Through  the  existence  of  these  spots,  we  are 
anabled  to  ascertain,  that  the  San  has  a  proper  moiiou  upon  an  axis  whose 
perpendicularity  incline*  about  seven  degrees  upon  oar  ecliptic,  and  that  hia 
Hwtnal  revolution  upon  this  axis  takes  place  in  about  twenty-six  earthly  days. 
Of  the  spots  which  have  been  observed  upon  his  surface,  some  have  appeared 
which  presented  m  area  of  Mix  thowsoo^  dghi  kmndrtd  and  twemif-nme  mil' 
UoHs  a£  square  miles,  offering  therefore  a  surface  at  least  ten  times  larger  ihsD 
fhe  earth !  Sonetimea  his  disc  is  free  from  spots,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
several  hundreds  are  seen,  each  of  them  several  times  kiger  dian  ov  globe! 
This  indicates  i^  first  the  huge  ma^tude  of  this  ruler  of  our  system.  Indeed, 
it  requires  no  little  effnrt  of  the  mind  to  conceive,  even  were  it  possible,  the 
magnitude  of  this  colossal  orb : — for  the  measurement  of  his  diameter  gives  aa 
ingle  equivalent  to  tig/U  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  sns  kundred  and 
forty-two  miles,  which  shows  that  the  volume  of  the  Sun  is  equal  to  the  stupen- 
ibus  number  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  four  Atm- 
dred  and  sixty  globes  of  the  rize  of  the  Earth  f  H»  circumference  being  about 
two  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty^ine  thousand  miles,  his  globe  presents  aa 
area  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  three  kundred  and  two  billions  seventy-five 
millions  of  square  miles,  which,  being  populated  at  the  rate  of  277  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  could  affcftd  space  for  the  incomprehensible  number  of  at 
least  six  httndredand  thirty-eight  thousand  and  thirty-four  billions  five  kundred 
and  fifty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants ! 

The  mean  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth  is  estimated  at  nin^y-ihres 
millions  J  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  miles.  To  run  oyer  this  dis- 
tance, at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  would  require  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years. 

Newton  and  many  other  illustrious  aatroniuners  thought  and  taught,  that  the 
Sun  was  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  whose  heat  was  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  an  incandescent  mass  of  mc^ten  iron.  The  surface 
of  its  globe  was,  according  to  their  theories,  a  boiling  ocean  of  liquid  lava,  upon 
which  floated  clouds  of  a  dark  scum,  which  occasioned  the  i^>ots,  for  whose  exist- 
ence ^ey  could  not  otherwise  account.  But  the  Columbus  of  astronomy, 
Herschell,  by  means  of  his  powerful  telescc^e,  and  the  aid  of  his  great  mind, 
has  completely  subverted  this  theory  by  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  Creator.  He  has  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  greater 
portion  of  iht  learned  world,  that  the  Sun  is  himself  a  planetary  orbj  having  a 
solid  surface  \  that  he  is  surrounded,  at  the  distance  of  five  thottsand  miles  from 
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his  C&8C,  hj  a  luminous  and  undulating  atmosphere,  from  twenty  fa  thiriy  thou- 
sand miles  in  depth ;  and  that  the  spots  which  are  seen  on  his  surface  are 
nothing  but  occasional  openings  in  his  atmosphere,  which  leave  bare  to  the  view 
portions  of  his  opaque  surfiice.  It  is  also  supposed  that  an  electric  atmosphere 
exists  beneath  the  luminous  one.  Herschell  remarked,  with  reason,  while 
giving  the  results  of  his  great  discoveries  to  the  world,  that  the  calculations  of 
Newton  upon  the  immediate  heat  of  the  Sun  are  without  foundation,  since  they 
are  based  upon  the  degree  of  heat  produced  by  his  light  upon  the  Earth,  and 
that  this  heat  owes  its  existence  simply  to  the  agency  of  an  (Umospkere^  with- 
out which  it  would  not  be  experienced  even  under  the  equator.  This  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Andes,  which  are  under  the  torrid 
zones,  are  above  the  regions  of  the  denser  atmosphere,  perpetually  covered 
with  snow  and  ice.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  then,  with  Herschell,  that 
the  Sun  is  neither  a  fiery  globe  nor  an  ocean  of  boiling  lava,  but  a  planetary 
orb  like  ours  and  the  other  planets,  and  therefore  a  habitable  one.  This  idea 
satisfies  the  mind  and  the  reason.  If  the  Sun,  at  least  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  united,  had  been  made  a  fiery  globty 
expressly  destined  to  light  them,  ^^  the  lamp  would  be  larger  than  the  house," 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  God. 

And,  in  fact,  what  a  stupendous  globe  does  not  the  bulk  and  surface  of  the 
Sun  present  to  our  imagination !  Herschell  has  observed  indentations  or  prom- 
inences on  the  margin  of  his  disc,  which  he  calls  '^  the  solar  mountains,"  and 
which  must  attain  the  enormous  altitude  of  several  thousand  miles ! — some  of 
tfiem  he  estimates  to  be  more  than  eighteen  hundred  times  more  voluminous 
than  our  globe  !  How  majestic  then  must  be  the  landscapes  displayed  upon 
his  surface  !  The  comparison  of  one  of  the  grandest  natural  sceneries  of  our 
globe  with  a  view  seen  from  the  Sun,  on  a  proportionate  scale,  will  perhaps 
aid  our  conception  of  the  awful  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  that  majestic 
globe. 

"  There  is  no  point  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,"  says  Mr.  Brydone,  "  that 
unites  so  many  awful  and  sublime  objects  as  the  top  of  Etna,  and  no  imagin- 
ation has  dared  to  form  an  idea  of  so  glorious  and  magnificent  a  scene.  The 
body  of  the  Sun  is  seen  rising  from  the  ocean,  immense  tracts  both  of  sea  and 
land  intervening ;  the  islands  of  Penad,  Alicudi,  Lipari,  Stromboli,  and  Volcano^ 
with  their  smoking  summits,  beneath  the  beholder,  who  looks  down  on  the 
whole  of  Sicily  as  upon  a  map.  and  can  trace  every  river,  through  all  its 
windings,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  view  is  absolutely  boundless  on 
every  side,  so  that  the  sight  is  every  where  lost  in  immensity.'^  "  Yet,  this 
expansive  prospect,  so  magnificent,  is  comprised  within  a  circle  about  240 
miles  in  diameter,  and  754  in  circumference,  containing  45,240  square  miles, 
which  is  only  the  !— 53,776,608th  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Sun ;  so  that 
fifty-three  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  landscapes,  such  as 
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beheld  from  Mt  Etna,  behoove  to  pass  before  us  ere  we  could  contemplate  a 
surface  as  expansive  as  that  of  the  Sun !  And  if  every  such  landscape  were 
to  occupy  itoo  hours  only  m  the  contemplation,  as  above  supposed,  it  would 
require  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  before  the  whole 
surface  of  this  immense  globe  could  be  in  this  manner  surveyed  5  and  even  then 
we  should  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  Sun,  which 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  triU 
lions  seven  huiidred  and  thirty-mne  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  cubical 
milesy  a  number  146,670  times  greater  than  the  number  of  square  miles  upon 
its  surface  !^ 

"  What  a  glorious  idea,  then,  does  such  an  object  as  the  Sun  present  to  us  of 
the  GRANDEUR  of  the  Deity,  and  the  energies  of  His  omnipotence!  In  its  lus- 
tre, in  its  magnitude,  in  its  active  energy,  in  its  boundless  influence,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  Earth,  and  on  surrounding  worlds  there  is  a  more 
glorious  and  immediate  display  of  Divine  perfection  than  in  any  other  material 
being  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

37.  Geometry  demonstrates  to  us  that  the  sphere  contains  all  known  forms, 
and  all  that  may  be  imagined.  The  Sun,  which  is,  as  Bemardin  de  St.  Herre 
elegantly  says,  "  a  living  and  vivifying  sphere,"  must  present  to  the  view  forms 
the  most  varied  and  most  beautiful,  in  the  vast  outlines  of  its  mountains  and 
valleys.  And  what  valleys  must  those  be,  extending  between  winding  moun- 
tains eighteen  hundred  miles  wider  than  the  Earth !  What  rivers  must  flow 
from  their  Alpine  tops  and  slopes !  TTiere  are  not  seen,  as  upon  our  globe, 
jpiled  up  rocks,  broken  assunder  by  the  harshness  of  the  winter  j  craggy  moun- 
tains torn  down  and  disintegrated  by  the  raging  torrents  5  promontories  formed 
and  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  sea  j  a  world  dying  and  rising  again  from  its 
own  ruins.  The  Sun  must  present  a  world  enjoying  all  the  perfections  of 
beauty,  joined  to  all  the  plenitudes  of  an  energetic  life.  There  are  doubtless 
seen  valleys  and  undulating  plains,  which  vanish  into  perspectives  upon  the 
horizon,  at  least  a  hundred  and  ten  times  more  extended  than  ours.  Alpine 
mounts,  of  the  same  colossal  proportions,  offering,  upon  their  brows  and  skirts, 
the  most  graceful  and  varied  curves,  must  lifl  their  summits,  not  into  the 
regions  of  a  frozen  atmosphere,  as  upon  our  globe,  but  into  the  bosom  of  an 
atmosphere  of  light  and  life,  which  animates  afar  the  worlds  and  their  satellites. 

Their  rocks  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  a  hundred  other  gems  scin"» 
tillate  around  with  magic  splendor ;  they  glitter  in  the  Sun  like  other  suns  5 
fVom  their  dazzling  sheaves  of  light,  reflecting  at  once  the  tints  of  Aurora  with 
the  hues  of  twilipit,  emanate  prismatic  irises  of  all  curves,  of  all  sizes.  Light 
is  not  there  harmonized  with  shades,  nor  sxunmer  with  winter,  nor  life  with 
death ;  but  light  is  harmonized  with  light,  spring  with  spring,  and  life  with  life. 
There,  all  silence  is  a  ravishing  repose,  all  noise  a  melody,  all  odor  a  perfumi;, 
all  sensation  a  pleasure,  all  hope  a  reality.  "  In  its  innumerable  curves  are  solved 
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all  the  problems  of  geometry,  and  in  its  electric  atmosphere  are  solved  all  the 
problems  of  physics  and  chemistry.  There,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  may 
become  a  reality,  and  the  union  of  the  parabola  with  its  assymptotes  a  compre- 
hensible thing.  In  its  virgin  soil  is  realized  the  condensation  of  light  into  gold, 
and  in  its  undulating  atmosphere  the  volatilizing  of  gold  into  chromatic  rays 
of  light.  Source  of  all  motion  and  all  existence,  in  its  immediate  sphere  of 
action  must  be  found  the  perpetual  motion,  and  eternal  youth  united  with  im- 
mortal beauty  and  everlasting  life.  There  also  are  perpetual  loves,  and  never-^ 
ending  generations.  Upon  the  peaks  of  its  mountains  are  the  rapturous  inspi- 
rations of  genius,  and  in  their  profound  grottoes  the  ecstacies  of  consolation* 
Their  influences  are  carried  to  the  earth  by  the  solar  rays,  and  back  again  upon 
the  gauzy  wings  of  hope,  afler  having  reposed  at  intervals  upon  the  calm 
bosom  of  virtue." 

38.  But  is  the  Sun  inhabited  1  This  is  the  never-ending  question.  Every 
drop  of  water  containing  hundreds  of  inhabitants,  as  the  microscope  so  plainly 
shows  3  every  particle  of  matter  being  the  abode  of  some  hundreds  of  living 
creatures,  is  it  not  supremely  preposterous  to  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  the 
Creator  would  have  made  such  a  glorious  planetary  orb  to  remain  a  desert  of 
qplendor  and  majesty  1  The  sun,  then,  must  be  inhabited :  this,  philosophy 
must  admit.  It  may  be  that  its  inhabitants  enjoy  a  life  of  supreme  happiness^ 
situated  as  they  are  in  the  sphere  of  all  perfections.  They  are  probably  th% 
possessors  of  universal  knowledge,  in  every  thing  at  least  that  relates  to  th« 
solar  system.  Perhaps  they  see  the  planets  in  their  natural  size,  by  some  prov- 
idential modification  of  their  organs  of  sight  ^  as  it  is  not  impossible  for  the 
Deity  to  do  for  them  what  he  has  done  for  some  of  our  insects,  whose  eyes 
often  unite  the  double  advantages  of  the  microscope  and  telescope.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  bees,  who  see  at  the  same  time  the  nectarine  glandules  whence 
they  sip  the  molecular  elements  of  the  sweet  honey,  and  the  far-off  bee-hive 
where  they  must  carry  their  precious  load.  Thus  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of 
the  Sun  may  discover  alternately  the  planetary  harmonies  of  all  the  planets  of 
the  system,  from  Mercury  to  Uranus;  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  seasons ; 
their  physical  revolutions ;  their  political  changes  i  their  religious  reformations  | 
their  wars;  their  industries;  their  sciences;  their  arts;  the  progress  and  fall 
of  their  nations ;  and  generally  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  their  uni- 
verse, and  interesting  to  inquiring  minds  to  know. 

"  They  see  the  Sun,  like  the  mythological  Apollo,  drawing  with  his  golden 
bow  formed  of  the  rays  of  his  light,  innumerable  harmonies  from  all  that  envi- 
rons it:  the  planets  are  the  strings  of  his  lyre;  and  their  sideral  bounds  the 
notes  which  produce  the  concerts  of  their  musical  spheres." 

They  see  them  attracted  and  repelled  at  the  same  time  by  his  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  force.  They  witness  his  constant  and  universal  influence 
upon  nature*    And  their  feelings  of  wonder  rise  to  admiration  and  ravishing 
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conteroplatiQii  while  beholding  what   extraordinaiy  resalta  thii  influenca 
ociginates. 

INFLUBNCB  OF  THE  SUN  UPON  NATURE. 

39.  It  is,  indeed,  solely  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Sun  that  not  only  our  globe, 
but  all  the  planets  dependant  upon  its  influence  are  rendered  habitable  spheres, 
and  productive  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  material  enjoyments.  It  is  from  its 
powerful  and  vivifying  in^ence  alone  that  all  the  benign  agencies  which  are 
acting  throughout  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  derive  their  ori- 
gin. Its  rays  animate  all  nature.  They  dilate  the  air,  liquify  the  waters,  warm 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  fecundate  the  vegetables,  ripen  the  fruits,  compose  their 
fweet  perfumes,  kindle  with  the  fire  of  love  all  living  bosoms,  and  color  with 
a  thousand  hues  and  tints  the  gems  in  the  bowels  of  the  globe,  the  shells  and 
fishes  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  the  birds  and  insects  in  the  green  shades  of 
the  forest,  and  the  clouds  and  rainbows  in  the  limpid  atmosphere. 

By  the  vivifying  action  of  its  light  the  blood  circulates  through  the  beating 
arteries,  and  the  sap  ascends  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  plants,  pro- 
ducing under  various  forms,  from  inorganic  matter,  the  living  beings  and  their 
varied  aliment.  It  is  in  the  latitudes,  where  its  influence  is  more  powerfully 
felt,  that  this  action  is  more  energetically  exercised.  Behold  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  globe.  What  luxuriant  nature !  What  glowing  developments 
of  creative  power !  In  those  favored  climes  are  found  the  most  luscious  fruits, 
the  most  brilliant  flowers,  the  most  perfumed  spices,  and  the  largest  and  most 
elevated  trees :  the  most  beautiful  birds,  insects,  fi^es  and  shells ;  the  most 
precious  metals,  the  richest  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  diamonds ;  the  moat 
valued  and  the  rarest  gems ;  the  most  elevated  mountains ;  the  most  powerful 
animals,  both  in  size  and  courage ;  and  the  most  delicious  and  varied  aliment. 
There,  without  cultivation,  are  produced  the  pine-apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
banana,  the  cacao,  the  almond,  the  orange,  the  bread-fruit,  and  thousands  g£ 
other  delicious  and  nutritive  fhiits,  which  man  can  gather  without  fatigue. 
There,  too,  are  found  the  coffee-berry,  the  tea-leaf,  the  "  soothing  weed,"  and 
the  sugar-cane,  more  productive  of  wealth  to  the  nations  of  the  world  than 
even  the  mines  of  Golconda.  There  the  cochineal  grows  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  nopal.  There,  also,  grow  the  trees  which  bear  the  Arabic  incense,  the  nut- 
meg, the  cinnamon,  and  the  aromatic  clove ;  the  palm-tree  with  its  waving 
fans,  the  Banian  fig  with  its  acre^overing  trunks  and  branches,  and  the  lordly 
mahogany.  There,  too,  are  found  the  royal  lion  of  the  deserts,  the  gigantic 
elephant,  the  never-tiring  camel,  the  steed  of  Arabia,  the  ostrich  of  Lybia,  the 
fleet-footed  antelope,  the  gaudy  humming-bird,  the  pompous  peacock,  the  gorgeous 
bird  of  paradise,  and  the  septicolor,  together  with  the  pearls  of  Ceylon,  the  corals 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  emeralds  of  Peru.    There,  finally,  are  to  be  found  all  the 
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honriei  of  OftUure^  9'owiii|p,  luxuriating  all  aro«Bd,  tbrough  tbe  aol#  afency 
of  the  Sun'f  iaflueace ! 

40.  It  attracts  alao  the  i^aoetary  globes,  causes  them  to  circulate  about  it 
as  a  centre,  and  perpetually  pours  upon  their  revolving  surfaces  light  and 
heat^  vigor  and  motion,  gladness  and  life.  Its  globe  is  the  universal  reservoir 
of  all  the  treasures  <^  nature ;  its  undulating  rays  tbe  messengers  that  carry 
them  through  space  to  all  the  planets  of  its  dominion.  All  the  physical  modi- 
ications  of  existing  bodies,  their  attractions,  their  motions,  their  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  their  durations  and  generations,  must  actually  be  contained  in 
Ae  animated  globe  of  the  Sun,  as  all  combinations  of  magnitudes  and  forma 
are  virtually  found  in  a  sphere.  Behold  its  rays  even  in  the  hands  of  man  I 
Archimedes  gathers  them  within  the  focus  of  a  burning  mirror,  and  obtains  a 
beat  capable  of  melting  the  hardest  metals,  and  of  setting  on  fire  whole  fleets 
at  an  enormous  distance.  They  seem  to  us  immovable  i  billions  of  them 
UAited  in  a  focus,  and  suddenly  cast  upon  a  spider's  thread  hanging  loose  in 
vacuum,  does  not  even  shake  it  the  millionth  part  of  a  hair's  breadth :  and 
yet  Rhoemer  demonstrates  to  us  that  they  fly  through  space,  at  the  rate  of  ont 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  wiles  per  second !  We  believe  them  to  be 
white  and  absolutely  pure :  Newton  decomposes  them  with  a  prism,  and  extracts 
from  them  sheaves  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue  light,  which  they  concealed  in 
their  diaphaneity — teaching  us  thus  how,  celestial  pencils,  they  paint  and  color 
so  gorgeously  every  thing  in  nature.  Without  this  diffusion  and  decinuposition 
of  the  Sun's  light,  which  produce  over  every  region  of  the  world  all  that  charm- 
ii^  diversity  of  coloring  which  adorns  and  enlivens  all  the  landscapes  of  crea- 
tion, the  deadliest  dullness  would  wrap  the  world  in  the  view  of  man. 

By  the  dilating  action  <^  its  heat,  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the 
oceans  are  attenuated  and  carried  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmoq^here, 
where  they  unite  in  the  shape  of  vessicular  molecules,  and  circulate  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  till,  precipitated  in  clouds  of  snows,  or  in  refreshing  showers,  they  again 
descend  to  supply  the  rivers,  and  to  fertilize  the  soil.  By  the  same  agency 
all  winds  are  produced,  which  purify  the  atmosphere  by  keeping  it  in  perpet- 
ual motion,  propel  our  ships  across  the  ocean,  dispel  noxious  vapors,  prevent 
pestilential  effluvia,  rid  our  habitations  of  a  thousand  nuisances,  and  waft  afar, 
the  incense  of  the  plants.  Not  only  does  its  attractive  energy  conduct  the 
earth  and  the  other  planets  in  their  combined  course,  but  it  regulates  the  tides, 
by  upheaving  and  depressing  alternately  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Its  influ- 
ence descends  not  only  to  the  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  it 
is  felt  in  the  chemical  composition  and  decomposition  of  the  elements  of  nature. 
The  disturbances  in  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  which  produce 
the  phenomena  of  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  the  varieties  of  terrestrial  mag^ 
netism  ;  the  slow  disintegn^on  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  globe,  and  their 
iiSoaioDL  among  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  may  all  be  traced,  either  directly  or 
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indii^dly  to  the  dgeacj  of  tiie  son.  It  lights  and  dieen  the  ifthabitants  of  th^ 
earth  from  the  south  to  the  north.  It  rolls  the  thunder  of  the  tropics  and  the 
flashing  lightnings  of  the  clouds,  and  illuminates  the  polar  regions  with  ^ 
fire-works  of  the  aurora-borealis.  It  breathes  ike  calm  zephyrs  of  the  groves,  ' 
and  rouses  the  raging  tempests  of  the  seas  ; — for  it  is  by  the  dilating  action  of 
its  heat  and  the  combined  effect  of  its  electricity  that  the  storms  are  originated* 
When  its  rays  depart  from  the  western  horizon  at  night,  all  in  nature  falls  into 
the  dumbness  of  sleep;  a  few  only  of  the  creatures  of  earth  awake  with  the 
stars  as  if  to  watch  oyer  the  safety  of  the  globe.  But  when  its  rap  gild  the 
eastern  horizon,  after  the  darkness  of  the  night,  ^'  the  hills  rejoice  on  every 
aide." 

41.  Without  the  direct  influence  of  this  august  luminary,  a  universal  gloom 
would  ensue,  and  surrounding  worlds,  with  all  their  trains  of  satellites,  would 
be  shrouded  in  perpetual  dsffkness.  The  earth  would  become  a  lifeless  mass, 
a  dreary  waste,  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  inactive  matter,  witiiout  beauty  or 
order.  No  longer  should  we  behold  the  meadows  clothed  with  verdure  ,*  the 
feathered  songsters  would  no  longer  chant  their  melodious  notes  ,*  all  human 
activity  would  cease  ;  universal  silence  and  darkness  would  reign  undisturbed, 
and  this  huge  globe  of  land  and  water  would  return  to  its  original  chaos.  For 
if  the  sun  engenders  by  its  presence  daylight  and  heat,  happiness  and  joy, 
motion  and  life ;  its  total  absence  would  be  the  cause,  not  only  of  night  and 
cold,  desolation,  silence,  and  repose,  but  of  universal  death." 

And,  indeed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  more  impressive  idea  of  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  Sun's  influence  upon  nature,  lot  us  take  a  glance  at  the  consider- 
able difference  which  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
its  vivifying  light  produces  every  year  in  the  higher  latitudes,  in  the  general 
economy  of  mankind,  and  of  the  globe  itself. 

WINTBBy  AND  THE  RETURN  OF  SPBINO. 

42.  As  soon  as  the  Earth  has  taken  her  flight  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to 
the  winter  solstice,  and  the  solar  rays  begin  to  fall  more  and  more  obliquely 
upon  the  temperate  regions,  we  perceive  a  gradual  change  operating  all  around 
us,  and  a  melancholy  smile  falling  from  nature's  face  upon  every  scene  we  behold* 
The  days  are  soon  observed  to  grow  sensibly  shorter  5  the  thermometer  falls 
every  day  degree  by  degree ;  denser  and  denser  fogs  rise  at  intervals  from  the 
sea  shores,  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  flats  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  tops  of  the  forests:  they  rise  with  the  declining  Sun,  like 
the  first  condensed  breath  of  the  genius  of  the  winter  5  they  rise  again  with  its 
departing  rays.  From  this  period  the  nutritive  sap  ceases  to  circulate  throu^ 
the  benumbed  vessels  of  the  plants,  and  the  green  leaves  are  gradually 
colored  with  variegated  tints  3  they  seem  to  don  the  borrowed  garments  of  the 
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flowen,  now  langoisbiDg  and  departing  in  diamay,  ai  if  to  celebrate,  in  festival 
attire,  the  farewell  greeting!  of  Flora,  the  Sylvans,  and  Vertumnus.  Here 
they  deck  themselvea  with  the  yellow  of  the  safiranum,  the  butter-cups,  and 
the  marygc^d ;  here  with  the  pink  of  the  pomegranate,  the  dying  rote,  and  the 
6ded  magnolia ;  there  with  a  faint  orange,  a  glossy  purple,  or  a  tender  green« 
There,  in  the  same  tree,  all  the  colors  are  seen  intermingled ;  sometimes  like 
the  spotted  corolla  of  a  multicolored  tulip,  the  same  leaf  is  beimtified  with 
all  the  tints  i  while  the  sumacs,  tinged  around  their  carmine  grapes  widi  all  the 
Tividness  <^  the  purest  Vermillion,  appear  like  pendant  sheets  of  scailet  silk, 
hanging  beneath  crimson  clusters  of  coral  beads.  Thus  the  Ibrests  seem  to 
rejoice,  and  cheer  nature  in  their  holy-day  garbs ;  but  it  is  a  cheer  of  dissem- 
bled melancholy — the  parting  smile  of  the  lover,  who,  with  a  moistened  eye, 
bids  adieu  to  a  betrothed  whom  he  fears  he  may  see  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  console  Nature  in  her  threatened  distress,  the  holly,  the 
cypress,  the  cedar,  the  yew,  the  pyramidal  pine,  and  many  other  evergreens, 
putting  on  their  deepest  emerald  hues,  seem  preparing  to  defy  the  rigors  of 
a  merciless  winter.  The  purple  clusters  of  the  juniper,  the  blackberries  of 
the  {oivet,  the  coral  beads  of  the  eglantine,  and  the  jet  oaea  of  the  whortle- 
berry, contrasting  with  their  evergreen  leaves,  remain  as  if  to  remind  nature 
of  her  past  fertility.  The  mosses  at  the  same  time  revive  their  softer  tints, 
the  lichens  extend  their  grasping  tendrils,  and  the  ivy  presses  tighter  around 
the  friendly  trunk  its  caressing  vines  loaded  with  thick  green  leaves. 

43.  Already  have  the  emigrating  birds  begun  to  proclaim  their  parting  meet- 
ings. They  unite  here  and  there  in  animated  groups.  They  seem  to  discuss 
the  plans  of  their  long  journey,  or  to  lament  tbe  forced  abandonment  of  the 
cradles  of  their  lives,  their  love,  and  happiness — ^for  how  many  among  them 
riiall  fall,  in  so  long  a  voyage,  victims  of  an  inexorable  fate  1  How  many  shall 
never  again  see  the  groves  where  they  first  felt  the  warming  rays  of  the  Sua, 
where  they  first  gazed  upon  the  glades  illuminated  by  its  dazzling  light,  where 
they  first  breathed  the  pure  air  gently  warmed  by  its  animating  heat !  The 
f)almipedes  gather  upon  the  streams  and  around  the  lakes  to  hold  their  council; 
the  grails  stand  upon  their  long  legs  among  the  reeds  of  the  marshes,  awaiting 
the  signal  of  departure ;  the  passaret  assemble  upon  the  tops  of  the  forest- 
trees  I  and  the  swallows  around  the  inhabited  roofs  of  men,  where  they  prelude 
to  the  exercise  of  their  never-tiring  wings,  by  the  most  lively  tournaments,  the 
most  animated  chatterings,  whistlings,  and  flying  excursions,  with  a  view,  at 
the  same  time,  to  rehearse  their  little  ones  -y — while  the  sparrow,  the  dove,  the 
red-breast,  and  a  few  others,  faithful  to  their  native  home,  approach  the  pro- 
tecting bams,  where  the  presence  of  man  seems  to  attract  and  retain  them. 

No  sooner  has  the  north  threatened  to  send  forth  its  first  chilling  breath  than 
we  see  their  merry  troops  rising  on  the  wing  to  take  their  departure  |  guided 
by  a  providential  inatinct,  they  c«t  their  way  through  the  pathless  atmosphere, 
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directing  themaelves,  in  Itrge  and  nnmerous  caravans,  towards  fte  sottthem 
regions  of  the  globe.  Here  they  fly  in  broad  triangles,  the  better  to  avoid  the 
resistance  of  the  air;  the  leading  pilots  arp  seen  at  intervals  retiring  by  tarns 
to  the  farthermost  ranks,  there  to  repose  apon  the  wing  until  their  tnm  in  lead- 
ing comes  agam.  Here  they  fly  in  long  ellipses ;  here  in  prolonged  and  nar^ 
row  lines ;  there  m  bands  unregulated.  Here  a  few,  here  a  swarm,  there  a  host. 
Every  now  and  then  new  flocks  follow  the  past  ones,  until  the  north  being 
deserted,  none  remain — save  those  who  fall  in  the  snares  of  man. 

Soon  after  their  dexmrture,  November  strikes  the  air  and  the  soil  with  its 
Irst  chilling  winds.  The  grass  and  the  meny  turf  suddenly  disappear  fron 
€ie  fields.  The  leaves  of  the  trees,  now  withered,  fall  in  constant  showers, 
-Eke  the  fugitive  days  of  man,  at  every  movement  of  the  atmosphere.  They 
strew  the  soil  with  their  pale  and  splitting  remnants.  The  branches,  now 
stripped  and  bare,  allowing  a  ft^e  passage  to  the  wind  as  it  is  wafted  through 
ihem,  produce  by  their  motion,  and  the  whirling  of  the  dry  leaves,  a  monot- 
onous sound,  which  recalls  involuntarily  to  the  mind  the  parting  lamentatioM 
of  the  mythological  sylvans  and  dryads,  cast  from  their  rustic  shades  by  the 
unmerciful  rigor  of  a  profane  invader.  The  leafless  trees  seem  to  moan  over 
the  fate  which  has  overtaken  them.  The  gardens  and  the  orchards  are  no  more 
decorated  with  their  summer  attire.  Henceforth  there  are  no  more  fruits,  no 
more  flowers  to  be  seen,  no  more  fragrance  to  be  inhaled,  no  more  birds  to 
warble  in  the  groves,  ho  more  insects  to  hum  upon  the  plants ;  retired  within 
0ieir  chiysales,  suspended  beneath  the  leafless  branches,  these  wait,  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  process  of  their  metamorphosis,  for  the  return  of  happier  days, 
the  breath  of  gentler  zephyrs,  the  smiles  of  a  gayer  sky ; — while  the  bee,  seclu- 
ding itself  amid  the  nectar  of  its  hive,  of  all  the  flying  insects,  alone  continues 
to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  taste  of  the  ambrosial  sweets  ot  the 
flowers. 

Presently,  December,  surrounded  with  its  whole  court  of  stormy  blasts, 
makes  its  triumphal  appearance,  and  nature,  frowning  now  with  gloomy  brows, 
enters  at  once  into  a  state  of  paralization.'  Yet,  the  solar  rays  have  not  ceased 
to  irradiate  the  firmament  of  the  temperate  regions; — ^they  simply  fall  a  littfie 
more  obliquely — while  on  the  polar  latitudes  only,  the  reign  of  day  has  been 
absolutely  overthrown,  and  succeeded  by  that  of  night  and  winter  in  all 
their  combined  horrors.  But  let  us  behold,  in  therr  turn,  Ae  discouraging 
scenes  of  desolation  that  this  slight  diminution  of  light  in  the  temperate  litir 
tudes  produces  all  around  us,  and  the  still  more  gloomy  scenery  displayed  in 
the  polar  regions  in  the  temporary  abscence  of  the  vivifying  orb  of  day. 

No  sooner  has  the  Sun  attained  the  maximum  degree  of  its  tropical  inclina- 
tion, than  the  frost  overpowers  all  the  streammg  sources  of  tiie  liquid  elements. 
'The  crystalline  and  murmuring  brook  that  but  a  few  weeks  ago  reflected  so 
gracefully,  in  the  transparency  of  its  purling  waters,  the  flowers  l^omtiig 
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along  Itf  winding  shaded  curvet,  is  now  a  deadly  fbozen  stream,  a  waving  solid 
rod  of  ice.  The  cooling  grottoes,  where  a  secluded  echo  delighted  to  repeat 
the  sweet  modulations  of  the  neighboring  songsters,  are  now  benumbed  bj  the 
presence  of  pendant  columns  of  glittering  icicles,  interweaving  their  freezing 
masses  with  the  stalactites  of  the  concave  vaults.  Nothing  has  been  spared 
by  the  frost  in  its  congealing  wrath.  The  picturesque  rivulet,  through  whose 
murmuring  reeds  the  angler  guided  his  gliding  skiff,  in  the  gay  season  of  the 
sport,  and  the  majestic  river  that,  but  a  while  ago,  bore  on  its  broad  sur&ce 
fleets  of  moving  sails,  and  rapid  steamboats,  are  frozen  to  their  depths,  and  crossed 
in  every  direction  by  heavy-laden  chariots.  From  the  solitary  pond,  once  the 
Armidian  cradle  of  sylph-like  sporting  swans,  up  to  the  ocean-like  lake — all  aze 
frozen,  all  present  to  the  view  an  even  surface  of  solid  ice.  The  soil  is  every 
where  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  snow,  now  drifting  fvom  the  dopes  of 
the  hills  before  the  fury  of  the  blast,  now  rolling  from  the  tops  of  the  moua* 
tains  in  roaring  avalanches,  now  thawing  in  the  fields,  now  filling  tiie  valleySi 
now  falling  in  dense  showers  from  the  clouds  like  heavenly  down  plucked  from 
the  wings  of  angels.  The  freezing  winds  of  the  poles  almost  constantly  buzz 
upon  the  ear  with  fury ;  they  cause  the  slender  branches  of  the  trees,  the  rig- 
ging of  the  tossing  vessel,  and  the  key-holes  of  the  protecting  home  to  whistle 
like  the  raging  serpents  of  the  fable.  Immense  masses  of  dark  and  gloomy 
cloudSf  constantly  floating  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  pour,  ever 
and  anon^  upon  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  their  stores  of  frozen  rain,  of  sleet,  of 
bail,  of  melting  snow.  The  trees,  isolated  upon  the  plains,  or  gathered  here 
and  there  in  groups,  raising  to  heaven,  like  supplicating  arms,  their  naked 
branches,  glistening  with  pendant  icicles  and  glittering  frost,  appear  like  frozen 
phantoms  which  the  winter  has  surprised  in  their  nocturnal  wanderings,  and 
petrified  by  his  sudden  appearance ;  while  the  Sun,  almost  constantly  con- 
cealed among  the  massive  strata  of  the  clouds,  shows  himself  at  long  intervals, 
through  their  rare  openings,  as  if  to  cast  a  compassionate  glance  upon  the  scene  of 
desolation  which  the  winter  creates  around  during  the  abscence  of  his  power. 
All  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  these  now  desolated  climes,  appear 
suffering,  benumbed,  and  sadly  melancholy ;  the  wild  ones  experience  a  still 
more  cruel  fate ;  for  the  fields,  now  buried  beneath  the  deep  snow,  present  no 
food  to  their  increasing  wants  j  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  the  forest  alone  offer 
to  their  growing  privations  a  few  dry  leaves,  or  the  less  nourishing  moss  or 
parasite  lichen.  Man  himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  physical  and  moral 
energies — man,  who  so  proudly  styles  himself  the  "  king  of  creation" — man, 
with  all  his  courage  and  pride,  seems  also  to  bend  under  (he  vigor  of  such  a 
harsh  temperature,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  melancholy  picture,  of  such  a 
scene  of  freezing  desolation ;  and,  indeed,  we  see  him  then,  to  protect  bis 
existence  against  the  deadly  breath  of  Aquilones,  covering  himself  with  heavy 
woolen  garments ;  borrowing  from  the  animals  their  fleecy  tkinB,  he  buries 
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iiimself  under  masses  of  heavy  warming  furs.  Thus,  hardly  distinguishaUe 
from  the  bear,  the  ram,  or  the  bisoA,  his  walk  becomes  heavy  ;  his  steps,  alwap 
embarrassed  with  the  sleet  or  the  snow,  are  slow  and  uncertain  ;  he  hides  his 
face  under  the  broad  folds  of  a  cloak ;  and  for  days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  he 
is  no  more  to  be  seen  in  the  pure  image  of  his  maker ;  he  is  no  more  to  be 
recognized,  even  by  bis  most  cherished  friends. 

44.  Yet,  as  if  to  dissemble  to  themselves  all  the  crushing  horrors  of  the 
melancholy  scene  which  environs  the  whole  expanse  of  their  horizon,  and 
invades  their  whole  sky,  a  number  of  the  livelier  ones  exert  themselves  to  take 
the  most  advantage  of  these  gloomy  frowns  of  nature,  and  divert  to  their  gayer 
pleasures  the  severest  rebukes  of  the  Aquilones.  Some,  taking  the  light  and 
graceful  sleigh,  glide  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow :  the  courser  that 
precedes  them  in  his  flying  gallop  is  crowned  with  waving  plumes  and  covered 
with  grapes  of  silvery  bells,  which,  as  he  darts  along  upon  the  rolling  plain 
or  road,  produce  a  merry  chime,  which  enlivens  the  mind,  and  cheers  afar  the 
listening  ear.  These,  arming  themselves  with  the  deadly  weapons  of  Diana, 
take  their  course  towards  the  dense  forest,  where  the  fox,  the  bear,  and  the 
wolf  will  offer  to  their  martial  hopes  chances  to  display  their  activity,  their  skill, 

and  perhaps  their  courage.  Those  preferring  the  less  dangerous  sports,  seek 
in  the  valleys  for  the  light-footed  hare,  the  swift  chamois,  or  the  still  swifter 
stag.  Soon  the  hounds  are  loosed;  they  fly  forward  like  darting  arrows.  Pres- 
ently their  echoing  baying  announces  the  presence  of  the  game.  The  stag 
bounds  before  them,  like  the  bullet  before  the  sound  of  the  gun.  They  keep 
pace  with  him.  He  glides  over  the  soil — they  glide  with  him ;  he  bounds  upon 
the  snow — they  bound  with  him  5  he  shoots  into  the  grove — they  shoot  with 
him  I  he  darts  across  the  lake — ^they  dart  with  him ;  he  curves  upon  his  course — 
they  curve  with  him  ;  he  turns  upon  his  track,  he  bounds,  he  shoots,  he  darts, 
he  turns,  and  curves  again — they  keep  pace  with  him  in  all  his  evolutions. 
Meanwhile,  the  rustic  hunting-horn,  to  encourage  their  languishing  ard9r, 
resounds  afar  in  cheering  tones.  The  hounds,  well  nigh  exhausted,  dart  oat 
their  scarlet  tongues,  and  redouble  their  ardor  at  these  merry  notes.  Their 
baying  grows  hoarser,  a  cloud  of  vapor  rises  from  their  heated  bodies — ^yet  they 
still  follow  the  stag  and  keep  pace  with  him.  At  length,  however,  the  M&b 
seem  to  turn  against  the  hunted  victim.  Strength  gradually  abandons  him  ; 
he  begins  to  slacken  his  swiftly* flying  steps j  the  hounds  gain  upon  him; 
the  hunting-horns  resound  around  louder  and  louder;  his  steps  are  fainter 
and  slower;  the  hounds  almost  touch  him;  he  makes  a  last  effort;  they 
they  make  a  stronger  one ;  his  strength  now  fails  him  irrecoverably ;  at  last 
he  falls;  and  the  hounds,  almost  breathless,  fall  upon  him,  uttering  in  a 
.  faint  chorus  the  last  baying  sign  of  their  well-earned  victory  and  merited 
success.  The  hunters,  now  gathering  around  the  dying  stag,  give  him  the  final 
blow,  and  prepare  for  new  sports ! 
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45.  Otiien,  more  peaceful  in  tbeir  tastes,  choose  the  less  fatl^ing,  though 
perhi^  not  less  dangerous  winter  sports.  They  are  seen  gathering  in  numer* 
ous  crowds  upon  the  frozen  surface  of  a  broad  river.  The  atmosphere  is 
milder  than  usual — the  Sun,  for  the  first  time  in  many  days,  at  last  presents 
himself,  and  promises  a  few  hours  of  his  pure  though  faint  light.  The  wind  is 
ealm,  the  ioe  glitters,  the  snow  melts  upon  the  borders  of  the  woods.  Soon 
the  crowd  form  an  immense  circle.  From  the  centre  of  it  start  forth,  at  once, 
amid  the  cheerful  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  a  number  of  lively  skaters,  who 
glide  onward  in  all  directions,  like  the  various  rockets  of  a  circular  piece  of 
fire-work  simultaneously  kindled.  Now  they  suddenly  curve  upon  their  rapid 
course,  while  bending  gracefully  aside,  to  preserve  their  equilibrium.  Now 
they  dart  forward  upon  a  straight  line.  Now,  describing  a  broad  curve,  they 
cross  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  Now,  returning  upon  a  zigzag  line,  they 
•hoot  forth  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  and  then  forward.  These,  gracefully 
bending,  glide  upon  a  continued  circle,  with  an  imperceptible  propelling  mo- 
tion of  the  knee ;  these,  describe  an  oval,  a  triangle,  a  polygon  of  a  hundred 
•ides;  these  attempt  to  sketch  a  landscape ',  these,  crossing  their  arms,  take  a  rec- 
tilinear start,  and  shoot  forward  with  the  rapidity  of  a  stone  flying  from  a 
whistling  sling.  While  others,  suddenly  stopping  upon  their  cutting  heels,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rapid  run,  start  back,  turn,  glide  hither,  glide  thither,  always 
•etming  to  fall,  and  always  standing  firmly;  always  seeming  to  stop,  and 
always  gliding  around ;  always  appearing  as  if  falling  upon  each  other,  and 
always  avoiding  each  other  in  a  hundred  curvings,  turnings  and  windings. 
Now  two  are  seen  running  against  each  other — ^their  course  is  lightning-like — 
they  tremble  to  meet  each  other — ^they  intend  to  curve  in  passing  near  each 
other ;  but,  filing  to  shoot  upon  opposite  sides,  they  both  turn  upon  the  same 
parallel — diock  each  other  with  tremendous  violence,  and  fall  simultaneously, 
bruised  and  stunned,  one  upon  the  other!  At  this  terrible  fall,  a  burst  of  loud 
laughter  from  all  the  ^ectators  greets  the  tumbling  heroes,  the  crowd  in  their 
merriness  soon  rush  in  a  host  toward  the  unlucky  skaters :  these  to  help  them, 
those  to  sport  at  their  misfortune. 

A  wedding  party,  whose  heroine — a  maiden  in  the  bloom  of  youth — 
rides  in  a  light  and  graceful  sleigh,  drawn  with  silken  cords  of  braided 
ribbons  by  the  skating  grooms-men  in  gallant  humor,  approaches  the  ani- 
mated scene.  Happiness,  life,  health,  wealth,  appear  to  flow  from  the  bride's 
lovely  countenance,  and  sparkling  entourage.  At  her  approach  the  crowd 
gather  around  in  numerous  and  more  numerous  groups.  Young  and  old,  maiden 
and  matron,  all  wish  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  blooming  brow.  The  happy 
partner  of  her  budding  future,  now  opening  for  her  under  such  merry  auspices, 
feels  his  heart  swelling  with  a  noble  pride.  But,  lo !  a  tremulous  agitatioa 
suddenly  shakes  the  frozen  crust  of  the  river.  A  heart-rending  cry  of  anguish 
and  despair  simultaneously  rises  to  the  clouds  from  this  immense  assembtego 
30 
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of  desultory  people  ;  a  louder  noise  arises  from  the  borders  of  the  river  9  the 
ice  cracks  and  breaks  in  a  hundred  fragments  5  and  the  whole  crowd — skateni 
bride,  groom,  and  spectators,  in  an  undivided  mass — sink  beneath  the  cracking 

surface and  then,  the  floating  ice  uniting  again  upon  them,  all  enter 

hito  the  solemn  silence  of  the  tomb.  The  Sun  sinks  in  hb  turn  beneath  the 
border  of  the  horizon  9  the  stars  twinkle  on  the  silent  vault ;  the  clouds  roll  iB 
huge  masses  beneath  their  gentle  light ;  the  wind  blows  colder  and  colder  j 
the  river  freezes  again  in  all  its  broad  expanse ;  and  the  Aquilones,  quivering 
in  all  their  limbs,  look  upon  their  own  work  with  astonishment  and  awe. 

46.  Such  are  the  scenes  of  the  winter,  amid  the  abodes  of  men,  in  the 
temperate  latitudes.  There  the  presence  of  man,  with  his  civilization,  can 
alter,  mitigate,  and  dissemble  its  horrors,  and  even  turn  them  to  his  advan- 
ti^e  and  pleasure;  and  the  Sun  by  his  presence  can  render  the  scene  less 
melancholy.  But  how  much  more  terrible,  how  much  more  gloomy,  death- 
like, though  sublime  in  its  very  gloom,  does  the  polar  zone  appear,  during  the 
six  months  of  the  Sun's  absence  from  its  tomb-like  solitudes !  What  pencil 
could  describe  those  agglomerated  mountains  of  ice  5  those  craggy  precipices 
overloaded  with  unfathomable  depths  of  snow,  of  hail,  of  ice  )  those  roaring 
avalanches  which,  in  their  rolling  course,  bear  along,  buried  in  their  deep 
bosoms,  fragments  of  rocky  mountains,  and  rocky  masses  of  ice ;  those  con- 
stant falls  of  snow  ;  those  broad  frozen  oceans ;  those  gorgeous  arches  of  the 
aurora-borealis,  beside  whose  glowing  tints  the  flowers  and  the  gems  grow  pale  1 
The  magnificence  of  those  sublime  scenes,  witnessed  only  by  the  few  sea-mon- 
sters inhabiting  those  desolate  and  inaccessible  regions,  is  beyond  the  faint 
conception  of  man. 

No  voice  is  there  heard,  save  that  of  the  tempest,  which  dies  upon  the 
porous  snow,  like  a  sound  produced  in  vacuum,  or  reverberates  in  faint  echoes 
from  the  icy  mountains  of  the  surrounding  solitudes — solitudes  a  thousand 
times  more  frightful  than  those  of  the  tomb  5 — for  there,  at  least,  thought  rests 
in  an  eternal  sleep,  and  cannot  comprehend  all  its  horror.  The  only  move- 
ment which  seems  to  interrupt  the  death-like  stillness  of  those  nlent  vms^ 
nesses,  is  that  of  the  thick  flakes  of  snow,  which  fall  at  each  instant,  whirled 
about  by  the  shivering  breath  of  the  winds. 

Winter  alone  reigns  sovereign  over  this  vast  empire  of  frost.  The  imagin- 
ation involuntarily  pictures  him,  horror-struck  at  his  own  work,  ahalripg  ever 
and  anon  his  snowy  beard,  and  disengaging  from  it  with  difficulty  the  icicles 
formed  by  his  condensed  breath ;  he  seems  to  throw  an  icy  glance  upon  this 
scene  of  silence  and  deadly  cold ;  he  seems  to  repeat  at  intervals,  shivering 
through  all  his  limbs,  and  chattering  his  teeth,  "  How  cold  it  is !  how  cold  it 
isir 

"  Throned  in  his  palace  of  cemlean  ice, 
Here  Winter  holds  his  nnitgoicing  oo«n ; 
.Afld  thraigh  his  miry  haU  the  ktodmivnlt 
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Here  Uw  «rimtjttAt  aedilatoe  hh  wstth; 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all-sabdidng  frost ; 
Moulds  his  fierce  hatl,  and  treasures  up  his  snows, 
Whh  vkksh  be  bow  oppresses  half  the  globe. 

Thfittoe,  wittdinyeastwaid  to  the  Turttf's^oMS 
He  sweeps  the  howtiof  margin  of  the  i^ii  ^ 
Where,  undissolvmg,  from  the  iSrst  of  time, 
Sbows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky  * 
Ab4  J«/ miMitsiM,  high  o«  aKMBiaiBs  ptte<^ 
Setm  H  the  shlveri^  saiior  from  ate. 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  clouds^ 
Projected,  huge  and  honid  o'er  the  surge, 
A]pe  frown  on  Alps;  or,  rasfakig  hMeom  dowB, 
As  if  old  Oiaos  was  again  retarond, 
Wide  rend  the  deep,  and  shake  the  salld  pole. 
Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  bindSng  ftary:  but,  in  all  its  rage 
Of  lempMt  taken  b7  the  bomdksa  frMt, 
b  many  a  iathom  to  the  bottom  cfasfaied. 
And  bid  to  roar  no  more :  a  bleak  expanse, 
Shagg'd  o'er  with  wary  tock»,  cheerless,  and  Toid 
Of  ofery  lift,  that  from  the  drear  J  months 
Flies  conscious  southward.    Miserable  thef  4 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice, 
Take  their  tost  look  of  the  descending  Sun, 
While,  fiiU  of  death,  and  fierce  with  teD.fi>ld  froet, 

The  long  long  nig^t,  incambent  o'er  their  heads. 

Falls  horrible." 

B«t,  like  aU  other  woridly  crowm,  flie  empire  of  the  tyrant  of  the  poles  must 
9(Hm  be  refigned.    As  the  Earth  approaches  her  perihelion,  her  stdeial  veto, 
dty  mcreases,  as  if  she  felt  impatient  to  reach  the  sky  of  warmer  days 
At  kst  she  pawei,  in  her  rapid  course,  through  the  winter  solstice!    Rom  thii 
moment  the  son  bepns  to  wtnra  upon  his  stepa,  from  his  tong  voyage  to  the 
regions  of  the  south.    He  advances  slowly  at  first,  but  accelerates  his  progress- 
every  night  and  mormng.    The  southern  winds  at  last  bring  upon  fheir 
getttle  wings,  now  uafirozen,  the  first  breath  warmed  by  his  animatfeg  rays, 
TifMing  to  these  benign  in^ences,  the  snows  begin  to  dissolve  gradually 
in  spitt  of  the  redoubled  efforts  of  Winter  to  maintain  them.    It  is  in  vain  that 
he  renews  has  obstuiate  combats  with  these  first  messengers  of  the  fairy-footed 
Spring,  to  maintam  by  reiterated  storms,  his  icy  dominions}  he  must  soon 
yield. 

The  great  dispenser  of  heat,  of  light,  of  life,  now  advances  with  more  and 
more  accelerated  steps.  The  hours  and  the  gay  zephyrspursue  the  old  tyrant  with 
whips  of  braided  rays  of  the  vivifying  light.  The  Wood-root,  piercing  the  last  coat^ 
»g  of  the  melting  snow  with  its  ruddy  shoots,  grows  beneath  their  light  steps 
with  the  first  pigmy  lea^  of  the  green  turf.  From  this  moment  the  soH  is  no 
more  covered  with  the  frozen  crust  of  snow;  the  rivers  open  to  navigation  and 
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to  pleaiure ;  tiie  thick  ice  of  the  laloM  gmdvAlly  mete  «w«j;  the  rirera  ctny 
thein  in  huge  fragmentf  to  the  warmer  floods  of  the  ocean ;  the  polar  win^ 
are  less  and  less  frequent ;  the  clouds  appear  less  dense,  less  dark,  lew  cold  and 
melancholy ;  man  at  last  begins  to  strip  his  shoulders  of  the  heavy  furs  of  the 
beast — and  to  that  first  smile  of  nature,  just  awakening  fh>m  her  death-like 
idumber,  he  answers  every  where  with  a  joyful  smile  of  happiness  and  deep* 
felt  gratitude. — What  has  been  the  cause  of  such  a  happy  change  throughout 
all  nature  1  Nothing  but  a  slight  increase  of  the  solar  rays  falling  less  and 
less  obliquely  upon  the  higher  latitudes ! 

Finally  Spring,  overturning  the  icy  throne  of  Winter,  seats  herself  in  his 
place,  with  all  the  pomp  of  her  fertility  and  loveliness,  crowned  with  flowers 
ci  a  hundred  tints;  while  variegated  carpets  of  fresh  and  luxuriant  verdure 
spread  themselves  at  her  feet  throughout  all  the  surface  of  her  re-conquered 
empire.  The  joyful  month  of  May  opens  broadly  its  universally-budding 
dominions  to  all  the  life-giving  influences  of  the  great  dispenser  of  light  now 
ascending  in  polar  altitude  with  daily-increasing  velocity.  His  animating  rays 
now  fall  more  directly  upon  the  temperate  regions,  and  penetrate  every  thing 
with  heat,  life,  and  motion.  The  glaciers  of  the  poles  themselves,  breaking 
asunder  into  enormous  masses,  with  thundering  crackings,  beneath  the  simple 
action  of  his  gentle  warmth,  float  in  a  thousand  islands  towards  the  melting 
equator,  there  to  vanish  in  rising  vapor.  From  this  moment  all  in  nature  is 
impregnated  with  a  loving  animation.  Animals,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  and 
plants— ^very  sensitive  and  organized  being,  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms — seem  at  this  time  to  converge  irresistibly  towards  one  great  universal 
and  sublime  centre  of  attraction :  love — universal  love  !  The  earth  herself 
appears  to  leap  with  joy  under  the  same  impression.  She  covers,  almost 
instantaneously,  her  winter  nakedness  with  a  lively  mantle  of  green  tur^ 
sprinkled  with  virgin  flowers,  whose  first  appearance  always  awakens  m  the 
reflecting  mind  so  many  sweet  recollections ! .  • . 

Soon  the  trees  of  the  forests  are  again  covered  with  new  leaves ;  the  jdmiti 
of  our  gardens  and  orchards  are  soon  blooming  with  new  flowers ;  their  cir- 
cumambient atmos|>here  is  again  embalmed  with  sweet  perfumes;  and  where,' 
a  while  ago,  the  stormy  winds  of  the  north  were  raging  with  fury,  now  the 
calm  and  balmy  zephyrs  of  the  spring  are  sovereignly  reigning,  and  playing 
upon  the  wings  of  butterflies  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  fields !  The  woods, 
until  then  silent  and  deserted,  are  suddenly  re-peopled  with  their  warbling 
inhabitants ;  the  meadows,  abandoned  during  the  winter,  are  again  covered  with 
innumerable  flocks  and  herds  of  animals  pasturing  in  silence ;  the  grass  of  the 
prairies,  and  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  are  again  covered  with  hummisg  and- 
Ijuzzing  insects ;  and  the  realms  of  the  pathless  atmosphere  are  again  crossed,, 
at  mtervals,  by  the  returning  legions  of  polar  birds  regaining  tbtir 
abodes. 
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Meanwhile,  the  earth  continues  rapidly  to  advance  in  her  eUierial  eonne, 
and  the  sun  to  ascend  in  polar  altitude.  The  days  are  perceptibly  longer ;  the 
atmosphere  is  warmer;  the  sky  is  pnrer ;  the  winds  are  gentler;  and  as  the 
msiini  rays  now  begin  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  all  their  ener^ 
gies,  all  nature  appears  to  be  convulsed  with  a  superabundance  of  life.  Every 
organized  being  seems,  at  this  time,  to  be  bending  under  one  similar  necessity, 
one  same  law — that  of  re-producing  their  respective  species,  in  order  to  supply 
the  vacancies  produced  in  their  ranks  by  the  deadly  breath  of  the  winter,  tirt 
fetal  snares  of  man,  or  the  cruel  talons  of  their  unmercif\il  enemies.  The 
signal  of  obedience  to  this  great  and  irresistible  law  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  vk 
first  given  by  the  winged  population  of  the  woodR.  They  are  soon  teen  build^ 
ing  their  nests  with  a  joyful  activity;  and  their  melodious  warblings,HOir 
tweeter  and  more  harmonious,  echoed  around  like  anuniversid  hotanna,  salute 
eveiy  morning,  in  their  universal  chorus,  the  more  and  more  brilliant  asoen^ 
rion  of  the  orb  of  day,  whose  vivifying  light  they  seem  to  feel  and  know  to  be 
the  only  cause  and  the  only  source  of  all  their  paternal  solieibide,  of  aU  theif 
material  enjoyments. . .  • 

•  But  now  we  have  attained  the  end  of  the  Sun's  glorious  and  nugeatic  career, 
the  favorite  month  of  Ceres — ^the  *<  gilded  moi^  of  June" !  Henceforth  hit 
empyre^  splendor  is  absolute  and  undivided,  while  that  of  nature  shines  with 
all  sorts  of  gorgeous  splendors.  Besides  the  sweet  and  fragrant  flowers  whidl 
fumidi  to  the  humming-birds,  the  bees,  and  the  butterflies,  their  perfumed 
aliments,  our  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens  are  now  strewed  with  all  sorts  of 
ripening  crops,  with  all  sorts  of  savorous  fruits.  And  it  is  also  fi'om  this 
moment  only  that  man,  entirely  forgetting  the  horrors  of  a  rigorous  winter,  feeli 
that  he  truly  enjoys,  though  so  little  grateful  for  them,  all  the  bounties  of  bene- 
volent nature,  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of  her  infinitely-varied  productions, 
all  the  blessings  of  his  Creator ! . . . 

CONCLUDING  REFLECTIONS. 

47.  Such, ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  principal  features  which  ^poetic"  or 
"speculative"  astronomy  offers  to  the  contemplating  mind.  Yet,  how  far 
inferior  to  reality  would  not  only  these  appear,  but  the  most  glowing  coneeptiona 
of  even  an  arch-angelic  imagination,  could  we  obtain  from  some  central  point 
a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  mysterious  sublimities  of  this  intangible 
stellar  creation.  However,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you,  bythese 
feeble  hints,  that  the  science  of  astronomy  may  afford  other  pleasures  to  the 
mind  than  those  of  retaining  mathematical  proportions  and  abatroctionf,  my 
aim  has  been  attained,  as  I  had  nothing  else  in  view* 

TEANSITIVB    AR0X7MENT. 

48.  But  can  astronomy  WooottatnBihf^kiterwiitogatQdy,  without  associating 
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with  its  tAeoretieal  knowledge,  the/oc/t  or  arithmetical  proporti<»ui  I>j  wfaicb 
alone  we  can  understand  the  wonderful  and  amazing  relationa  existing  between 
the  celestial  orbs,  in  their  reciprocal  distances,  volumes^  densitiea^  p9titH>nf| 
inclinaticAs,  sideral  and  diurnal  velocities,  etc^  etc.,  etc.  1 

Unquestionably,  No. 

The  understanding  of  the  sublime  harmonies  existing  in  the  planetary 
creation,  without  the  knowledge  of  these  elementary  facts  concerning  their 
individual  and  reciprocal  relations,  can  no  more  be  mttained,  than  the  under* 
standing  a£  the  anatomical  structure  of  man  could  be  realized  without  the 
combined  knowlei^  of  his  myology,  osteology,  neuralogy,  etc.,  etc^  comprising 
the  various  phases  under  which  man  must  be  anatomically  studied,  to  be  syn** 
thetically  and  analytically  understood.  Thus,  astronomy  is  divided,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  several  branches  of  study,  which  must  all  be  investigated  in  order 
to  obtain  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  science.  These  various  hnnches  are 
iiK^luded  in  the  thiee  principal  ones,  denominated  spheritalj  thtoretical^  and 
pkyncal*  astronomy.  As  to  the  knowledge  arising  from  the  study  of  these 
various  ilepartments  of  the  science,  special  treatises  exist,  by  which  al(me  it  is 
imparted.  What  los  have  to  study,  by  the  application  of  our  system,  is  that 
part  of  asbronomy  which  we  might  properly  define  as  elemetary  astronomt, 
or  the  rtmembrance  of  all  the  mathematical  sr  arithmetical  facts,  showing  th€ 
maioua  arithmetical  characteristics  of  each  planet  individualljfj  and  also 
relatively  to  each  other.  But  the  various  members  of  the  planetary  ^stem^ 
including  ihe  asteroids,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  satellites  of  the  upper  planets, 
and  the  rings  of  Saturn,  amount  to  no  less  than  thirty  orbs. — The  arithmetical 
elements  of  each  orb  can  be  carried,  if  desired,  to  as  many  as  fifty,  with  an 
average  of  at  least  ten  figures  in  each  element  Fifty  times  ten  would  be, 
therefore,  five  hundred  figures ;  and  the  orbs  being  thirty  in  number,  five 
hundred  times  thirty  would,  consequently,  give  no  less  atmx  fifteen  thowand 
figures  to  be  remembered  in  relation  to  the  simple  elements  of  the  solar  system ! 

49.  Now,  we  may  ask,  can  the  natural  memory^  however  transcendant  may 
be  its  powers,  and  however  impressible  and  tenacious  its  faculties,  grant  to  any 
living  being  the  possibility  of  remembering  such  an  awful  array  of  figures, 
with  the  perfect  certainty  of  being  able  to  recaU  them  at  pleasure  1 

The  answer  is,  unhesitatingly,  No.  And  he,  who  would  answer  otherwise, 
I  would  qualify  with  still  less  hesitation  as  a  Quixotic  pretender. 

50.  On  the  other  hand,  can  the  same  feat  of  recollection  be  accompEahed  by 
the  asrastance  oi  the  philosophical  application  of  our  system  % 

Unquestionably,  Yes! 

In  what  manner  1 

A  few  words  must  precede  this  important  demonstration  (dSsep  aUention). 

•  S— Wsts  tf  PiwsifiistMt 
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DISCOVERT  OF  MT  FIFTH   FUNDAMENTAL  BASIS. 

51.  Among  the  rarious  studies  which  had  by  turns  captivated  my  attention, 
tince  my  earliest  days,  that  of  astronomy  was  by  fieur  the  most  suited  to  my  taste. 
Yet,  as  I  observed  in  my  introduction,  the  invincible  antipathy  of  my  memory 
to  the  retention  of  figures  was  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  best  of  my 
endeavors  in  the  recollection  of  astronomical  numbers  and  proportions,  wiAont 
tile  permanent  remembrance  of  which  no  man  can  say  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  science  Lb  complete. 

52.  No  sooner  had  I  succeeded  in  rendering  the  hint  of  Feinaig^e  available 
for  my  purposes  in  the  mnemonization  of  statistics  and  dates,  than  I  immediately 
began  to  seek  for  the  right  process  by  which  an  astronomical  nomenclature  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  science  might  be  mnemonized  with  a  degree  of  sim* 
plicity,  and  power,  equal  to  that  which  the  system  had  allowed  me  to  avail 
myself  of  in  other  important  applications. 

53.  My  first  care  was,  of  course,  the  examination  of  the  means  which  all 
the  authors  upon  the  subject  of  artificial  memory  had  used  for  this  purpose. 
But  I  found  that  the  various  processes  which  they  had  employed  ended,  like 
all  their  other  applications  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  symbolico-local  unintel- 
Hgibilities. 

54.  When,  on  my  return  from  my  first  tour  around  the  world,  I  met  with 
Aim^  Paris  in  Nantes,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  disappointed  to  see  that 
be  had  devised  no  means  whatever  for  the  mnemonization  of  astronomical  facts . .  • 
On  looking  over  hia  programme  of  facts,  which  I  have  still  by  me,  I  saw  that 
the  means  had  also  failed  him  there,  for  he  had  only  six  of  the  elements  of  the 
planets  mnemonized,  while  his  programme  was  crowded  with  geographical 
local  facts  of  the  most  palpable  indifference  i  and  my  conclusions  must  have 
been  correct,  for  not  only  have  these  six  elements  never  been  increased  by  the 
illustrious  Paris,  but  he  has  never  indicated^  in  any  one  single  instance  up  to 
this  dai/j  in  any  one  of  his  several  works,  in  what  manner  he  had  himself  mn^ 
monized  those  astronomical  facts,  oe  in  what  manner  those  who  might  wisa 

TO  DO  so  for  their  OWN  USE  OR  PLEASURE,  SHOULD  PROCEED  IN  THE  CASE  I 

55.  I  was  then  obliged  to  continue  my  meditations  and  repeated  experiments 
upon  this  interesting  topic,  with  the  same  degree  of  perseverance  which  I  had 
been  obliged  to  devote  to  the  various  plans  of  improvements  which  I  have 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  lectures. 

56.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  mental  toils  which 
I  underwent  in  my  search  after  this  other  "  philosopher's  stone" — this  "  Golden 
Key  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Universe**  1  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  express 
the  number  of  experiments,  attempts,  essays,  alternately  proposed,  rejected, 
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n^sumed,  and  finally  abandoned  for  new  ones,  which  I  BuccessiTely  passed  aoi 
re-passed  through  the  crucible  of  m  j  investigations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during 
more  than  twenty  years  of  my  existence  I  daily  employed  a  portion  of  my 
meditations  upon  this  ocste  of  my  system,  with  no  more  success  than  on  the 
first  day  when  I  first  thought  of  solving  the  problem. 

57.  At  last  Mnemosyne,  listening  to  my  anxious  vows,  came  to  my  assistance^ 
as  she  had  so  often  done  in  other  difficult  circumstances.  But  it  appears  that, 
having  determined  in  her  divine  wisdom  that  this  application  of  the  system, 
intended  for  the  most  sublime  works  of  creation,  should  become  the  most 
brilliant  one  of  the  whole  system — as  you  will  soon  be  convinced,  and  judge 
for  yourself — she  decided  that  the  discovery  of  this  grand  principle  should  be 
made  in  the  grandest  and  noblest  spot  known  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe :     The  falls  of  Niagara ! 

58.  It  was  in  the  year  1842,  during  one  of  those  lovely  and  enchanting 
nights  which  are  often  enjoyed  in  that  sublime  location,  during  its  cool  and 
balmy  summer.  I  was  sitting  on  the  very  brink  of  the  terrajpin  rockj  near  the 
foot  of  the  round  tower — that  neplus  ultra  projection,  which  tremulously  over* 
hangs  the  roaring  abyss  of  the  horse-shoe  fall — ^meditating,  as  was  my  custom 
and  pleasure,  upon  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  sublimely-solitary  scene  around 
me,  and  the  vanity  of  human  fame  and  concerns,  when  compared  with  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  the  vastness  of  immensity,  and  the  eternity  of  time. 
The  sky  was  remarkably  pure  and  serene;  the  atmosphere  refreshing  and 
balmy ;  and  the  stars  and  planets,  in  all  their  brilliancy,  were  twinkling  upon 
the  deep  dark  vault  with  all  the  solemn  grandeur  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  in  the  first  part  of  this  lecture.  While  gazing  at  Jupiter,  at  that 
moment  passing  over  the  meridian,  I  happened  to  make  the  following  mental 
remark :  "  Oh,  Jupiter !  monarch  of  the  planets !  by  thy  volume  and  splendor,  as 
thou  wert  king  of  the  gods,  by  thy  power  and  thunderbolts,  how  majestically 
thou  shinest  in  thy  invisible  path!" — and  at  once  I  stopped  the  flow  of  my 
thoughts,  as  if  under  the  infatuation  of  a  spell :  for  I  had  been  suddenly  struck 
with  an  idea  that  seemed  to  me  so  grand,  so  pregnant  with  mnemotechnic 
power  and  magnificence,  that  I  trembled  for  a  long  time  to  move  or  breathe 
for  fear  of  finding  myself  awakened  from  a  delusive  dream. 

At  last  I  shook  off  my  fear — I  awoke  from  my  lethargic  immobility  with  an 
exclamation  of  joy  which  would  have  silenced  the  thunders  of  the  cataract, 
had  the  powers  of  my  lungs  equalled  the  extent  of  my  grati^cation :  for  I  had 
at  last  hit  upon  the  long-sought-for  desideratum — ^for  I  had  at  last  discovered 
the  philosopher's  stone :  The  golden  key  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Universe — ; 
"the  most  brilliant,  powerful,  elegant,  and  ingenious  application  of  the 
system." 

I  will  not  speak  of  my  long-continued  emotions  of  pleasure,  after  I  had 
£acovered  this  keystone  of  this  "  temple  of  memory."    I  will  simply  enter 
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fti  onee  t^n  the  cimin  of  thought  which  foilorwed  &e  fint  hint,  and  ^e  deriva- 
ikm  of  the  principles  npon  which  these  applications  are  hased. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  THB  GOLDBN   KEY  TO  TH8   TTMIVBBSAL  KUfODOM.* 

59.  While  thinking  of  the  planet  Jupiter  as  a  god,  or  a  heiTig,  I  happened 
to  make  the  following  mental  inquiry  :  If,  instead  of  thinking  or  speaking  of 
the  planets  as  inanimate  planetary  orbs,  I  should  uniformly  jfbllow  the  rule 
cf  speaking  and  thinking  of  them  as  animated  beings,  endowed  withfedings 
and  passions  f  and  if,  instead  of  mentioning  their  elements  as  technicaL  ele- 
ments, I  should  make  for  each  of  them  a  homophonic  analogy^  representing  one 
of  their  wants^  passions^  characteristic  features,  etc.,  etc., — ^would  not  the  asso- 
ciations thus  obtained  be  more  perfect,  more  impressive,  more  powerful,  and 
more  accessible  to  the  recoUective  faculties,  than  the  dry  associations  of 
technical  enunciations  with  technical  planetary  words  1  And  from  the  mo- 
ment I  had  put  this  momentous  question  to  myself,  the  problem  was  finally 
aolved !  I  at  first  adopted,  as  is  shown  in  the  first  of  the  *^  synthetic  tables,** 
the  names  of: 

AroLLo—  the  god  of  poetry,  for  the  ruling  orb.  ..•••.... The  Sun. 

Mercury — the  god  of  thieves,  for  the  planet Mercury. 

Venus — the  goddess  of  love,  for  the  planet Venus* 

Cybele^ — the  goddess  of  Earth,  for  the  planet Earth. 

Dlina — the  goddess  of  hunting,  for  the  satellite Moon. 

Mars — the  god  of  war,  for  the  planet Mars, 

Jupiter — the  god  of  the  gods,  for  the  planet Jupiter, 

Saturn — the  god  of  time,  for  the  planet •  • Saturn* 

Urania — the  goddess  of  astronomy,  for  the  planet. Uranus* 

And  I  subsequently  drew  up  a  conditional  nomenclature  of  some  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  planetary  system,  as  represented  in  the  pages  of 
facts  accompanying  the  subjoined  ^'  principles ;"  I  classified  them  in  the  order 
represented  in  page  headed  "  Golden  Key,"  etc.  ,•  and  argued  thus  :  the  word, 
expressing  the  distinct  social  position  of  men  belonging  to  a  certain  distinct 
class  in  society — such  as,  for  example,  the  Catholic  clergy — is  that  of  Hier- 
archy. We  say  the  clerical  hierarchy,  and  the  word  hierarchy  means,  in  this 
sense,  the  distance  existing  between  an  individual  of  an  inferior  grade  of  this 
body  and  one  belonging  to  a  higher  grade  or  position. 

60.  If,^then,  I  should  consider  only  the  hierarchical  positions  of  the  gods  in 
regard  to  each  other,  mythologically,  the  word  hierarchy  itself  will  most  ele- 
gantly represent,  for  us,  this  planetary  element,  and  afford  us  the  possibility  of 
making  a  very  distinct  formula  for  each  planet,  without  the  least  fear  of  con- 

*  See  ptge  LXXXIY .  of  «  Principles,''  at  the  esd  of  this  lectare. 
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SmoB,  (pnilong$d  amd  J»ud  oppLause}.  And,  indeed^  joo  see,  that,  in  tbt 
nmemonization  of  the  mae  principal  planets,  we  would  have  been  obliged  t« 
make  nine  foimulas,  beginning  with  the  words : 

Tlie  dietanct  of  the  pianei  so-and-so,  is etc.,  etc. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  shown  in  No.  1  of  the  <*  synthetic  tabl^ 
of  the  equivalents"  of  the  "principles,"  we  say  that, 

Jn  the  hierarchy  of  the  gods, 

Apollo  presides  over  the « Mnsea^ 

Hebcurt  preades  over  *  •  • .  • ••.•••••. ••.••• thieves^ 

VBmrs  presides  over •  • « , ,  Jove^ 

Ctbble  presides  over •  •  • mankind^ 

Mass  presides  over toomorj^ 

JiTPiTBR  presides  over  the godt, 

Satitbn  i^remdes  over • time^ 

Urahia  presides  over « .  •  • • • agtronomyi^ 

how  could  we  possibly  fall  into  the  slightest  confusion,  in  mentioning  this 
same  element — the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun !  (toonn  and  prolonged 
applause). 

61.  Arguing  upon  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  I  formed  the  homophonic 
analogies  of  the  second  column  of  the  "Golden  Key"  for  each  of  the 
elements  classified  In  the^r^r  column  of  the  same  table. 

The  principle  of  this  application  is  so  simple,  so  plain,  so  beautiful,  and  is 
made  so  intelligible  by  a  simple  glance  at  the  table,  that  I  should  consider  it 
an  insult  to  the  judicious  student,  to  attempt  any  further  illustration  of  its  mechan- 
ical adaptation.  A  simple  perusal  of  the  corresponding  correlative  st^nonymea  of 
each  element^  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  remember  them  for  ever,  as  the  follow- 
ing  experiment  will  testify : 

(Here  the  Pioftasor  read  only  oioe  and  aloud,  aU  the  elements  of  th«  tabic— ^<  golden  ke^>*— 
and  their  homophonic  analogies.  Upon  calling  for  them  subsequently,  without  any  order,  erery 
one  was  answered  by  the  great  roajozity  of  the  class,  amid  the  most  cheerful  hilarity  and  repeated 
bursts  of  applause.) 

By  perusing  alternately  the  "  synthetic  table  of  the  equivalents"  {vide)  which 
I  have  adopted  for  each  of  the  similar  elements  of  each  personified  planet,  you 
will  easily  discover  the  principle  upon  which  I  have  acted,  at  least  in  a  great 
many  cases.  Tet,  as  these  equivalents  of  each  god  are  based  upon  the  mytho- 
logical character  of  every  one  of  them,  and  as  it  may  happen  that  some  among 
the  warmest  admirers  of  the  system  might  not  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
their  mythological  history  to  understand  at  once  the  justness  of  thesei  relations, 
I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to  add  to  each  planet  a  "  Biographical  Sketch*^ 
of  the  gody  intended  to  give  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  "  equiva- 
lente.'* 

Ar>d  also,  in  order  to  make  the  series  of  formulas  for  each  god  more  corn- 
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piiebeiiable,  I  hare  followed  each  biognplucal  sketch  with  a  synthetic  page  {nuk 
^  Prmciplt8*^)y  entitied  ^*  P&retuhMnemo^cktnc  Blogr^iby,"  which  co&tainoy 
in  their  regular  order,  with  bkck  and  italic  letters,  all  the  equivalent  ekmenti 
of  the  planet.  I  have  bo  doubt  but  the  ingeniovHoess  of  these  pages  will 
▼lyidly  strike  the  sensible  and  inteUigent  student,  and  |^ve  him  an  additional 
proof  of  the  curious  and  interesting  resources  which  the  philosophy  of  the  sys* 
tem  can  allow. 

Let  me  remark,  however,  that  neither  these  '<  Biogtai^es"  nor  die  equwm* 
lents  of  the  ^^  synthetical  tables*^  need  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  atii> 
dent,  as  they  are^  in  order  to  remember  the  elements  of  the  planeis:  of  the 
things  to  be  done,  to  learn  them,  I  shall  soon  speak.  They  are  merely  uniiod 
thus,  ia  order  to  show  the  regularity  pervading  the  application  of  these  pris* 
ciples. 

But  before  proceeding  any  farther,  let  me  ex^dain  the  rsosoB  of  certain  seriei 
of  the  equivalents  of  the  synthetic  tables^  that  might  not  be  understood  by 
aon^  at  the  first  ^ance. 

BXPLANATIOIf  OF  THE   SYNTHETIC  TABLES. 

62*  Na  1.  I  have  already  said  that  the  comlative  of  ihe  first  elements  (or 
hierarchy)  is  based  upon  tiie  presiding  attributes  of  the  divinities,  and  die 
felation  of  their  respective  position  in  the  heavenly  hierarcky. 

63.  No.  2.  These  equivalents  and  those  of  No  3,  need  no  explanatioiH^ 
(appUmse). 

64.  No.  4 — based  upon  the  analogy  existing  between  the  diminishing  inteft* 
sHy  of  the  Sun's  li^t,  as  experienced  upon  each  planet,  according  to  the  laws 
of  geometrical  distances,  and  the  proportion  in  brilliancy  and  heat  existing 
between  the  various  illuminating  and  heating  combustible  gasses  or  matters 
known  to  us  (^applause), 

65.  No.  5.  These  equivalents  will  strike  the  student  as  wonderfully  corres- 
pondmg  to  the  distances  of  each  of  the  planets  from  the  Earth,  and  therefore 
need  no  farther  explanation  (applause). 

66.  No.  6 — ^based  upon  the  comparative  velocity  of  human  vehicles  and  the 
peculiar  respective  velocities  through  space  of  the  various  planets.  Let  the 
student  reflect  a  while  upon  these  analogies,  and  he  will  see  how  just  they  are 
when  he  remembers  that  the  sickral  velocities  of  the  planets  diminish  in  the 
mtio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  Sun  (applause), 

67.  No.  7— drawn  from  the  analogy  existing  between  the  proportiomd 
lengths  of  the  measures  in  common  use,  and  the  proportional  distances  of  tha 
planets  from  the  Sun.  Any  one,  howsoever  little  acquainted  with  the  planet^ 
ary  positiois,  will  perceive  how  well  these  equivalents  coincide  with  the  semir 
diameters  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets.      The  student  will  observe  that  tho 
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equiyalent  of  TTranus  or  Urania  is  also  given  to  the  Sun.  This  is  simplj  intended 
to  indicate  that  the  orbit  of  Uranus  is  also  that  of  the  Sun,  in  this  respect ; 
that  it  is  the  hmit  of  the  solar  dominions  (applaust). 

68.  No.  8.  This  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  existing  between  the  sise  of  tiM 
&rbit9  of  the  planets  and  the  material  rings,  or  hoops,  or  circles,  represented  ill 
tile  diagram.  These  equivalents  are  too  beautifully  concordant  to  need  any 
comment.  The  same  remarks  respecting  the  Sun  and  Uranus,  m  the  precedii^ 
numbers,  are  applicable,  to  these  orbs  in  this  instance — ^the  orbit  of  Uranus 
meaning  -the  limit  of  tiie  solar  dominions  {applause)* 

69.  No.  9 — based  upon  the  social  character  which  the  mind  would  con- 
ceive the  gods  as  holding  among  men,  and  the  dress  they  wear  in  mythology^ 
or  rather  the  dress  they  would  wear  in  the  social  state,  in  accordance  with 
their  god-like  and  human  characters  combined  {applause), 

70.  No.  10 — drawn  from  the  mythological  characters  of  the  gods,  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  planetary  years  or  revolutions  ;  that  is  to  say :  the 
annual  revolutions  of  the  planets  being  their  grandest  exploits  throughout  tl»ir 
planetary  existence,  I  have  represented  them  by  the  grandest  exploits  which 
the  mind  can  assign  to  the  gods,  consistently  with  their  m3rthological  charac- 
ters {applause). 

71.  No.  11 — based  upon  the  analogy  existing  between  the  comparative 
velocity  of  the  planets  and  that  of  certain  existing  vehicles.  The  astronomical 
student  will  at  once  perceive  how  precisely  they  corre^nd  to  the  planetvy 
velocities  {applause). 

72.  No.  12 — based,  as  the  student  will  see,  upon  the  respective  prominent 
mythological  characters  of  the  gods  {applause). 

73.  No.  13— drawn  from  the  peculiar  insignia  or  characteristic  emblem, 
^ven  by  mythology  to  each  god.  Thus,  Jupiter  carries  his  sceptre  in  an 
ikiclined  position ;  so  does  Mercury  his  caduceus;  Mars  his  dagger ;  and  so  on 
with  the  others  {applause). 

74.  No.  14 — drawn  from  what  the  mind  naturally  conceives  would  be  the 
exercises  of  the  gods  as  beings  and  from  their  mythological  character  {c^lause). 

75.  No.  15— needs  no  comment  {applause). 

76.  No.  16.  The  equivalents  of  this  table  are  drawn  from  measures  of 
capacity^  as  distinguished  from  itinerary  and  scientific  measures  {applause). 

Tl.  No.  17 — is  intended  to  induce  the  student  to  learn,  without  associations, 
tibe  symbolical  signs  by  which  the  planets  are  represented.  JV.  B.  The  stu- 
dent will  observe  that,  in  the  three  instances  where  the  word  diameterlmB  been 
used,  the  correlative  measure  has  been  resorted  to,  so  that  the  memory  cannot 
fcil  to  recollect  this  fact  {applause). 

'  78.  No.  18 — ^is  based  upon  the  analogy  existing  between  the  respective 
v^mes  of  the  f^anets,  and  the  comparative  sizes  of  certain  fruits,  as  originally 
suggested  by  Hmdiell  {applause). 
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79.  No.  19-Hseeds  no  comment  (applause), 

80.  No.  20.  This  table  ia  based  upon  the  analogy  existing  between  the 
square  surfaces  of  the  planets  in  regard  to  each  other,  and  the  size  of  certain 
documents  having  a  connection  with  the  characters  of  the  gods  {applatLSt). 

81.  No*  21 — needs  no  explanation  (applause), 

82.  No.  22 — is  based  upon  the  mythological  features  of  the  gods  {applause). 

83.  No.  23 — ^based  upon  the  quick  motions  of  those  dances  best  known, 
^mpared  with  the  various  sideral  velocities  of  the  planets  (applause)^ 

.  84.  No.  24-25 — intended  to  induce  the  student  to  learuy  without  homophonic 
analogies,  these  comparative  substances  (applause). 

No.  26 — based  upon  the  analogy  existing  between  the  sizes  of  the  planets 
and  the  progressive  sizes  of  our  usual  weights  (applause), 

85.  No.  27 — based  upon  the  mythological  characters  of  the  gods  (applause), 
•  86.  After  these  explanations  it  remains  for  me  simply  to  point  out  to  the 
student  in  what  manner  the  formulas  for  each  planet  can  be  studied  with  the 
best  advantage. 

STUDY  iJS  THE  AtTRONOKlCAL    rOEXULU, 

Jlnd  the  Explanations  of  the  various  Tables  belonging  to  this  Lecture, 

87.  1.  The  student  should  first  proceed  to  learn  the  ^^correlative  synonymesy^ 
eorresponding  to  the  ^^  elements  ^^  of  table,  headed,  ^' Me  Golden  Kev  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  UniverseJ^ 

88.  2.  When  he  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  correlative  of 
each  element  of  this  table,  which  will  require  only  a  few  readings,  he  may 
ttien  proceed  to  learn  the  formulas  of  each  planet,  in  succession,  beginning 
with  ApoUo,  or  the  Sun. 

89.  3.  Previous  to  his  learning  the  formulas,  he  must,  however,  peruse  with 
some  attention  the  ^'  Biographical  sketch/'  or  mjrthological  notice  of  each  god. 
The  page  of  *' Phreno-Mnemotechnic  biography,"  should  also  be  perusedy 
although  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

90.  4.  The  student  should  next  proceed  to  peruse  attentively  the  *^  equiva- 
lents" corresponding  to  each  '^  correlative  "  of  the  page  containing  the /ornu* 
laSy  endeavoring  to  remember  them  while  reading. 

91.  5.  As  soon  as  the  equivalents  have  been  learned  and  the  student  is  able 
to  recall  them  without  hesitation — which  will  be  accomplished  in  a  fe^  read* 
i|igs — he  will  then  proceed  to  learn  the  formulas,  by  successive  readings,  until 
he  is  able  to  retain  the  Phrono-Mnemotechnic  word  without  the  necessity  of 
the  connectinfi;  f^irase. 

ANSWERING   THE   FOHMTTLAS. 

92.  6.  Let  UB  suppose  that  the  planet  Apollo^  or  the  Sun  (vide  Principles)^ 
w  the  one  whose  elements  the  student  has  been  learningi  and  that  he  ia  asked 
for  the  '<  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth." 
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To  obtain  the  answer  he  will  Bay : 

Distance  is  hierarchy.  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  gods,  Apollo  presides  aver  ths 
Muses: 

Divinities  which  resided,  etc.,  like  one httppy  meek  nattoHy 

which  gives  pe,  me,  ke,  ne,  she,  or  93,726,000  miles  with  the  addition  of  tiiree 
aeroes ;  for  it  will  strike  the  student  that  the  Sun  must  be  at  a  greater  distance 
than  93,726  miles  from  the  Earth. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  student  will  obtain  the  answ^  fbt 
any  given  element  of  any  given  planet :  he  must  first  call,  mentally,  for  the 
correlative  (in  the  first  column  of  the  table) ;  next  for  the  equivalent  of  thtl 
correlative  ;  and  then  for  the  phreno-mnemotechnic  word,  which  will  readily 
come  to  his  recollection  without  the  necessity  o£  the  connecting  phrase. 

I  have  added  to  the  formulas  for  the  Sun,  a  "  synthetic  table  "  of  the  C(Mn- 
ponent  elements  of  the  formulas,  that  the  student  may  see  the  great  advantage 
there  is  in  refreshing  his  memory  upon  these  syntheses,  when  the  formula! 
have  been  once  learned  with  perfect  certainty.  A  similar  table,  in  writing, 
should  be  neatly  made  in  the  same  manner  by  the  student  himself  for  each 
planet* 


THE   SYMPATHETIC  KEY. 

93.  7.  As  it  may  be  that  the  student  would  like  to  leam  the  formulas  for 
each  planet,  in  their  nomenclatured  order,  I  have  added  a  table  (vide  Princi* 
pies),  which  I  have  called  the  "sympathetic  key,"  by  the  assistance  of 
which,  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  easiest  imaginable  manner ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  student  desires  to  know  which  equivalent  corresponds  to  any  given 
number  of  the  nomenclature,  or  any  given  number  of  the  nomenclature  being 
proposed,  which  equivalent  cmresponds  to  that  number-neither  way  enabli&g  him 
to  get  at  the  phreno-mnemotechnic  word  instantaneously — he  will  proceed  thus; 

94.  8.  He  will  simply  leam  the  homophxmic  equivalents  accompanymg  each 
number  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  table  headed  "the  sympathetic  key,'* 
already  referred  to, — and  then,  the  formulas  in  the  next  table,  for  these  same 
homophonic  equivalents.  The  simple  pronunciation  of  the  articulations  of  each 
mimber  contains  a  part,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  homophonic  equivalents 
which  I  have  adopted — ^the  intelligent  student  will  at  once  perceive  how  easily 
ami  rapidly  this  table  and  its  formulas  can  be  learned.  Indeed,  a  single  reading  is 
very  nearly  all  that  is  necessary,  as  a  single  experiment  can  prove  i  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  given  the  name  of  "  Sympathetic  Key"  to  this  new  table. 
I  will  remark  here  that  the  articulation  Ds  has  been  constantly  adopted  from 
$sn  to  nineteen,  in  order  to  avoid  uncertainty  of  the  mind,  which  a  mixture  of 
Ts,  and  Ds,  wouki  likely  have  occasioned.    As  soon  as  he  has  mastered  the 
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ifccwr»*Piirtiniied  Unnulas  In  ^uft  pcueed  in  tk^foBMriag  iMBoer^  in  e«w 
of  need: 

95.  9.  Let  ns  soppoge  that  thifl  qneition  is  put  to  the  itudent : 
What  is  the  sixteenth  element  of  the  Sim  1 

The  answer  will  be  thus  obtaioBd : 
Sixteen  is  De  CHe,  or  ditoh ; 

{p**  A  ditch  is  usually,  etc common  meoBwrt  f 

Jlpollo  is: 
the  cup  of  poetry^  whose  fonnula  gives a  vof^  and  shadowy  rei^  I 

96.  10.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  question  is  put  in  this  manner: 

To  which  number  of  the  nomenclature  does  the  inclination  of  the  Son's 
axis  belong  X 

The  answer  will  be  thus  obtained : 

Inclination  of  axis  is »...»••.•.••••••••• .  .inclined  acce»»ory. 

The  words,  inclined  accessory,  will  bring  to  the  mind  the  word  demi-godf 
demi  will  give  13,  the  number  to  which  the  inclination  of  the  axisbelongtr 
(lo^plause). 

This  method  of  questioning  is  merely  intended  to  show  the  pliability  of  the 
i^stem.  The  preceding  manner  may  be  used  to  great  advantage ; — for  the 
student  may  wish  to  writn  down  in  succession^  from  first  to  last,  all  the 
elements  of  the  planets  in  their  adopted  nomenclature  order ;  and  he  could  not 
possibly  succeed  without  the  assistance  of  the  "  Sympathetic  Keys"  and  their 
formulas0 

A  few  experiments  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

97.  11.  Let  us  suppose  the  student  is  perfectly  acquainted  with, 
First,  the  correlatives  of  the  Golden  Key. 

Second,  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  or  correlatives  of  Apollo,  or  the 
Snn;and, 

Third,  the  homopAomc  equivalents  of  the  Sympathetic  Keys  and  their 
formulas, — and  that  he  desires  to  write  down  all  the  formulas  of  Apollo  in 
succession. 

He  will  proceed  thus : 

No.  1.  Te— or  a  Teetotaler,  wMch  brings  to  the  mtnd  kiarmrcky,  wfakh 
at  once  reminds  you  that  Apollo  presides  09tr  the  MmseSf  wMob  give^tlNi 

words happsf  mtdi  nwtioni 

{loud  applause) 

No.  2.  Ne — or  a  Knicksr^ockefj  whidb  brings  to  the  mind,  mem%s  tif  smist^ 

ence^  -which  is  inspiring poetSj  which  gives  the  word ^..headi 

(Joud  applause) 

No.  3.  Me— or  a  minister ^  which  bringn  to  thu  mind  smarmed  tfpmrance^ 

which  18  ^  handsome  young  many  idnch  gives  the  ward,*... woman! 

(loud  applause)  •••.••••• 
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98.  Bat  to  appredftie  better  the  extreme  tagetiuity  and  beauty  preiMfiii|r 
oyer^the  whole  composition  of  these  formulas  and  their  associations,  let  us  rea^ 
one  by  one,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  the  formulas  and  phreiK>mnemoteobnic 
biography  of  one  of  the  planets, taken  at  random  I  (loud  applause). 

(Here  the  Professor  read  to  the  audieoce  all  the  formulas  of  Yeiras,  and  also  her  pfarcno-iimemo- 
tedmic  hiogiaphy.  The  repeated  and  entbusiastio  bursts  of  applause  which  interrupted  the  lec- 
turer, during  this  reading,  and  his  ingenious  explanation,  protracted  this  exercise  to  nearly  tm 
hour's  length.  After  which,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  the  enthusiasm  of  this  triumphant  snceAss, 
the  Professor  thus  resumed  his  discourse.) 

Now  I  will  ask  the  candid  hearer,  is  there,  in  the  whole  system,  thus  far 
illustrated,  any  application  of  its  principles  more  simple,  more  powerful,  more 
intelligible,  or  more  ingenious  1  Is  not  this  part  of  the  system  alone,  worth  as 
much,  in  point  of  excellence  as  well  as  ingenuity,  all  the  rest  united  1  Is 
not  this,  as  I  have  said  in  my  prospectus,  '^  the  most  elegant  and  brilliant  of 
my  phreno-mneraotechnic  discoveries  1"  (thunders  of  applause  here  greeted  the 
lecturer y  lasting  a  minute  or  more). 

I  repeat,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  should  consider  it  an  insult  to  the  sound 
judgment  of  such  an  enlightened  audience,  to  expatiate  any  longer  upon  the 
true  merits  of  these  phreno-mnemotechnic  applications.  My  conviction  it 
that  any  farther  explanations  would  rather  weaken  than  improve  their  intelli- 
gibility. 

99.  Yet,  before  concluding  this  topic,  a  point  of  some  importance  remains, 
which  I  must  illustrate,  lest  the  student  should  fall  into  temporary  embarras^^ 
ment ;  I  mean  the  reason  of  certain  dashes  which  follow  some  of  the  phreno* 
mnemotechnic  wordsy  in  the  formulas  for  each  planet,  and  the  apparent 
omission  of  complemental  figures  in  the  words  representing  distances  or  pro- 
portions in  miles. 

EXPLANATION    OF  THB   DA8HB8 

In  some  Phreno-mnemotechnic  Words  of  the  Formulas. 

100.  By  perusing  with  some  attention  each  column  of  the  tables  containing  the 
astronomical  figures  of  the  various  planetary  elements  (vide  Principles),  the  stu- 
dent will  perceive  that  all  the  proportions  in  itinerary  measurements  have  been 
given  in  naum  nitmbbrs,  as  being  all  that  is  necessary  for  general  and  popular 
use  in  the  understanding  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  system.  QI^  A  larger  table^ 
containing  a  greater  number  of  elements,  with  more  minute  details,  has  been 
added  to  tiM  prograwme  of  my  public  introductory  lectures  for  the  use  of  the 
student  who  might  wish,  like  myself,  to  adorn  his  memory  on  a  larger  and  more 
scientific  scale. 

TIhis,  ibr  example,  columns  1,  5,  7,  8,  9, 11, 16, 18, 20,  21,  where  measure- 
ments ki  miles  are  given,  all  the  elements  are  in  round  numbers.  Some  giving 
iini^y  the  millions^  some  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  some  the  thousands,  some 
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the  AtrndrAtb,  and  evenleaa,  atincokuim  11,  whicb  givef  die  iidenlTdk>dt7of 
the  planets.  Qy^  Therefore,  wh^ieTer  an  element  containing  only  the  round 
Bumben  has  been  mnemonized,  the  phreno-mnemotechnic  fDord  has  been 
made  with  the  articulation  of  the  numbers  alone,  and  the  zeroes  completing 
the  number  haye  be^i  left  out  ai  the  word — the  da$h^  regularly  following 
certain  words,  is  intended  to  indicate  tins,  and  nothing  UKure. 

Of  those  colunuM  which  represent  arithmetical  propcMrtions,  some  have  been 
given  entire,  some  with  more  or  less  decimals  appended  to  the  nominal  quan- 
tities, according  as  the  elements  were  more  or  less  important 

Those  which  represent  time^  digreesj  etc.,  have  sometimes  been  given  in 
round  numbers,  and  sometimes  with  flie  day  and  the  hour,  the  degrees  and  the 
minutes,  but  nothing  more,  as  being  of  little  importance  fcHr  popular  use. 

Now,  the  best  and  most  efficient  way  tot  the  student  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  each  element,  is  to  study  vittudlf  the  arrangement  of 
^  general  table  and  of  each  column,  which  will  enable  him  to  know,  at  once, 
when  decomposing  a  phreno-mnemotechnic  word,  how  to  divide  and  {dace  his 
articulations :  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  lecture  is  not  intended,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  its  prefatory  remarks,  to  teach  the  science  of  astronomy 
to  any  one,  but  simply  to  help  the  student  already  acquainted  with  the  science, 
in  the  recollection  ci  elements  in  numbered  which  the  most  wonderful  powers  of 
natural  memory  could  not  enable  him  to  do,  without  this  Archimedean  lever  of 
the  system. 

I  will  simply  sqr,  in  conclusion,  whenever  the  student  will  call  for  an  ele- 
m^it  which  will  appear  to  him  to  be  deficient  in  number,  after  he  has  decom- 
posed the  phreno-mnemotechnic  word,  he  will  merely  supply  the  number  with 
as  many  zeroes  as  his  sound  judgment  or  his  certain  knowledge  induces  him  to 
suppose  necessary  to  make  up  the  element  I  will  further  remark,  that  the 
asteroids  have  not  been  noticed  in  these  lectures,  since  most  of  their  elements 
are  uncertain.  But  the  student  who  may  wish  to  mnemonize  them,  as  they 
are  in  the  tables  of  the  principles,  will  follow  the  same  method  that  has  been 
pursued  with  the  other  planets.  Any  attempt  at  illustrating  these  explanations 
by  practical  demonstration  I  should  connder  as  a  supererogatory  use  of  words ; 
the  student  will  easily  do  this  for  himself. 

CONCLtrSION. 

101.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there  remains  nothing  else  to  bo 
illustrated  this  evening ;  now  that,  like  the  Sun  at  the  end  of  a  pure  and  serene 
day,  I  am  on  the  eve  of  parting  from  you,  perhaps  to  meet  again  after  a  much- 
needed  repose  of  body  and  of  mind;  now  that  the  first  part  of  my  career  is 
ended,  with  my  last  remark  upon  this  last  illustration  of  the  present  lecture — 
permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  before  we  part  from  each  other. 
31 
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Allow  me  first  io  express  to  yoa  my  deeply*felt  gratitude  fer  tke  kMaess 
you  have  sbown  me  thitoHgheut  the  whole  course  of  these  lectures,  during 
which  we  hare  passed  together  so  tioany  mirthfol  add  plet«bg  houfi !  {laud 
applaust).  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  there  will  alwa^  he  one  thing,  which 
I  shall  nerer  need  the  assistance  of  the  system  to  remember  t  these  madcs  of 
your  kindness  towards  me^-4hese  firiendiy  testimonies  ot  gratification  and 
esteem  which  you  have  shown  me  since  the  beginning  of  our  intercourse 
(prolonged  cfplamat). 

May  these  friendly  disposttions  never  fkde  in  your  mind,  and  may  they  theie 
continue  to  float  in  my  behalf  as  long  as  they  Aall  teasain  engraved  upon  my 
heart  and  never-ftdling  memory  f  (deafening  burm$  of  applaun).  I  knew, 
however,  and  I  sincerely  feel  that  I  have  faitberto  done  but  very  little  to  deserve 
such  enthusiastic  marks  of  cordial  greetings  (redoubled  (Kppiame)^  but,  like 
Pandora's  box,  I  have  a  hope  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart :  that  of 
doing  in  the  future  something  that  may  render  me,  m  my  own  eyes,  mace 
worthy  of  your  contimied  patronage,  firiendifaip,  and  esteem  (Msusrotfs  op- 
plause)* 

Perhaps  I  may  succeed  in  seeing  this  hope  realized  m  the  sboohd  ooussb 
which  I  have  promised  you,  and  which  will  have  for  its  objects  the  "  implica- 
tion of  the  system  to  the  learning  of  frooe^  poetry^  and  laf^^uoges*^  (appltmee). 

I  hear  a  member  asking,  '^  When  will  this  second  course  be  delivered  V 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  intention,  seconded  by  the  counsel  of  my  friends, 
the  expectations  of  other  communities,  the  wish  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
the  system,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  some  intellectual  advan- 
tage by  its  use,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  of  securing,  if  possible  by  my  labors 
and  exertions,  a  livelihood  for  my  childreo  (loud  and  prolonged  mpplauee) — my 
intention,  I  say,  formed  in  confiideration  of  these  various  motives,  is  to  deliver 
the  same  course  of  lectures  in  five  or  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States*  During  this  short,  bul  unavoidable  pilgrimage,  I  will  devote  all  my 
disposable  hours  of  the  dag  (giving  only  those  of  the  evening  to  my  lec- 
tures), to  the  eontimuuion  and  preparation  of  the  nefw  principles  upon  which 
these  new  appHcaiioju  are  to  be  based;  and  as  soon  as  this  work  is  completed, 
which  may  be  very  soon,  perhaps  befbre  the  end  of  the  spring,  I  will  come 
before  you.  with  my  heart  again  filled  with  the  hope  of  gratifying  you  no  less 
than  in  the  past  (applause).  This  I  promise  to  do  soon — very  soon,  provided 
however — for  this  restriction  I  cannot  omit — provided  my  health,  peace  and 
tranquility  of  mind  is  not  disturbed  by  any  unforeseen  or  incontroUable  con- 
tingency ;  provided  my  time  is  not  forcibly  drawn  from  me  by  unavoidable 
circumstances  of  an  unpleasant  character  I  For  example,  it  has  already  come 
to  your  knowledge  that  a  few  unprincipled  persons,  envious  of  my  success, 
and  of  the  bread  which  I  am  ei^avoring  to  earn  for  my  family,  have  caused 
me  to  w&ste  a  precious  portion  of  my  tiiQe  in  defending  my  labors  from  their 
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dishoBeat  gra^  I  faava  just  kamed  tbtt  ibej  ii«  how  pktthig  against  my 
character,  and  questioning  the  originality  of  my  pR>diiotioika,  widi  a  riew  to 
fevenge  liiemselves,  by  maiicioas  acousatiom,  for  &eir  late  defeat,  and  for  the 
contempt  with  which  the  public  have  regarded  ^ir  base  attacks^ 

One  at  them  is  at  this  motment  renewing  die  same  coune  of  conduct  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  while  another  has  already  auak  beaeath  the  disdain  of 
aa  eal^Uened  commuxuty,  in  another  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  of  much  more  leq^ctability,  but  of  no  more 
prudence^  and  nuimaidy  acquainted  with  one  of  them,  has  also  brought  against 
me  a  vexatious  hiw-suit,  for  haTiag  called  him  with  referen<»  to  ^  a  pamaular 
circumaiancey^  though  rather  incautiously,  ^<a  blockhead  T*  All  this,  as  you 
can  see,  may  again  cause  me  to  lose  a  valuable  portion  of  my  time,  to  triumph 
over  these  petty  annoyances,*  and  the  felse  accusations  above  alluded  to  —lor 
"  truth  and  the  purity  of  good  motives  must  sooner  or  later  triumph  over  false- 
Jiood,  maltoey  and  envious  calumnies  l^jf  (land  and  prolonged  applause). 

If  this  riiottld  unforhmateiy  caose  me  to  lose  a  greater  portion  of  my  time 
than  would  be  necessary  to  compUtt^  in  season,  the  manuscript  of  my  sbcond 
GOUBSB,  expected  with  so  much  impatience  by  the  wbole  class  {applausey,  it 
would  become  quite  imposnble  for  me  to  answer  your  eager  expectations,  as 
soon  as  I  would  desire,  and  as  I  have  promised.  At  all  erevkJUf  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  I  solemnly  bind  myself  to  do,  and  I  beg  you  to  remember  my 
precise  expressions:  U;^  Whatever  may  happen  to  me,  whatever  may  be  the 
course  pursued  by  my  unscrupulous  enemies,  and  the  result  of  their  provocations, 
I  pledge  my  honor  to  you  that  I  shall  devote  to  the  preparation  of  that  second 
coxmss  all  the  time  which  circumstances  may  allow ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
new  principles  of  these  lectures  shall  be  entirely  completed,  I  will  again  present 
myvelf  as  a  candidate  for  your  renewed  favors. 

In  tlK  meantime,  my  eternal  gratitude  will  alwayTstand  forth  in  bold  relief 
upon  my  heart  and  in  my  mem<M:y  for  your  kind  indulgence  (boisterous 
^pplmive). 

Yet,  permit  me  a  fauit  iCTnu^: 

Nolwithstaifedmg  your  warm  appreciation  of  the  ^stem,  and  notwithstanding 
the  little  portion  of  time  it  will  raqoire  d  yon  to  ti^e  advaatage  of  it»  benefits, 
yetf  there  is  a  class  of  beings  to  whom  it  will  prove  a  hundred-fold  laore 
beneficial — it  is  tayour  children!  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  rising 
generation  especially  the  system  will  prove  to  be  all  I  have  given  it  for. 

*'*'  We  grown-up  people,  fathers  of  families,  besieged  with  daily  cares,  appre- 
hensions, tmavoidable  duties,  and  vexations  of  all  sorts,  happening  to  us  every 
day — ay,  cv«ry hoar^-^will  not  probably  find  half  thetime  necewwry  to  enjoy 
all  the  bevaliea  of  your  system,  all  the  treasures  of  its  power  over  ^  mem- 

*  See  note  in  "Jtmlflcatfon,''  at  the  end  of  the  yolome.  f  See  Introduction,  pages,  66, 97. 
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017." — Such  are  the  words  recently  spoken  to  me  hy  a  aniscienttoos  member, 
and  one  of  high  standing  among  you. 

And  perhaps  this  will  be  the  case  with  many  of  you.  But  send  your  children 
to  the  schools  where  the  system  shall  have  been  introduced  and  adopted,  that 
they  may  learn  in  one  toeek  facts,  which  are  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  usual 
nftnner  by  years  of  hasd  labor,  to  he  forgotten^  as  we  have  all  experienced,  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  school ;  and  you  will  see  whether  they  will  not  here- 
after bless  you  for  having  spared  them  from  so  much  laborious  toil,  and  for  the 
time  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  system,  you  will  thus  enable  them  to  devote  to 
the  more  pleasing  improvements  of  their  reasoning  and  discriminating  faculties. 


BEPOBTEfi*S  REMABKB. 

HsBS  the  ckMing  words  of  tbe  Proftisor  were  greeted  by  the  moit  dwiftiring  tokens  of  appro, 
bation  and  lympethetic  appbuMi  that  we  hare  oTer  witneeaed  in  any  poUk  aaaeniUage  of  this 
nature.  The  lecture  had  laatedfbUfAfiMAoiirv  oiid  a /k^(fh>m  seren  to  half-past  ten),  and  ^ 
not  one  of  the  ftoo  tiumtand  members  preeent  at  this  extraordinary  meeting,  had  moved  from  his 
•eat.  This  delay,  it  is  jnst  to  remark,  was  occasioned  leas  by  the  length  of  the  Ucttart  itself,  than 
the  repeated  bursts  of  enthusiastic  applause  with  which  the  audience  interrupted  the  lecturer  from 
the  beginnlog  to  the  end:  for  nerer  had  the  Professor  been  so  warmly  and  so  continually  greeted 
by  his  admiring  audience;  nor  do  we  beliefe  that  any  one  present  at  that  last  lecture,  can  erer 
forget,  howeyer  treacheroos  may  be  his  memory,  the  pleasure  felt  by  all  on  that  occasion. 

Indeed,  the  lecture-room,  toward  the  end  of  the  CTenfaig,  was  perfectly  obecnred  by  a  ckmd  of 
«  diaphanous  dost,"  that  had  been  raised  by  the  repeated  stamping  of  the  feet ! 

Soon  aft«  the  first  warmth  of  this  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  subsided,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  dass  rose,  ascended  the  desk,  and  asked  penmsskm  of  the  lectnrer  to  address  the  aodioBce, 
whidiwas  granted. 

He  proposed  that  the  audience  should  pass  a  series  of  resohitions,  ezpressbg  their  candid  opMstft 
upon  the  merits  of  the  system  and  the  lectures,  if  they  had  been  coBfinoed  that  there  was  any 
thing  deaerrlng  the  praise  and  approbation  of  the  dass;  or,if  not,  retolntioBt  eipi laiiag  the 
diisatisftctkm  of  the  andJsnce,  if  there  was  dissatisfactton  of  any  aort. 

This  propoeltkNi  hoYhig  been  seconded  by  the  whole  class,  the  first  soggestion  was  sobmltted  by 
the  same  member,  who  read  the  foUowfaig  resolutions,  amid  the  most  deafenfaig  and  enthusiastie 
fl^iplause: 

Resolvedt  That  Prof.  Fauvel-Gouiaud,  io  his  Lectures  to  the  sevecal 
daases  of  which  we  are  monbars,  has  fulfilled,  to  our  entire  satiifi«tiai,  all 
that  he  has  pionised,  or  in  any  way  led  us  to  expect  fion  his  instrao- 
tioDS ;  and  that  we  hM  in  the  highest  estimation  his  skill  and  ingenuity, 
as  diqilayed  In  the  invention  of  the  Ait,  his  perseverance  in  daborating  its 
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which  he  has  obaerred  throagfaont  the  ooone  (loud  and  long  appiauie). 

Resolvedf  That  die  system  of  Mnemoteehny,  as  mTcnted  and  tsqi^t 
by  him,  is  foimded  upoo  plain  and  philosophical  principles,— is  perfectly 
. siQ^le  in  all  its  parts,  and  completdy  satisfiftctory  in  all  its  resolts;  that  it 
places  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  will  learn  its  principles,  and 
carefully  adhere  to  its  roles,  a  power  (^  memoiy  absdatdy  iBilimited  in 
its  extent,  and  of  the  most  extraordinary  character ;  and  we  regard  it  as 
by  fitf  the  most  perfect  and  nsefbl  system  of  artifknal  memory  that  has 
erer  been  offered  to  the  paUic  {applausey 

B^soived^  That  as  we  belieTe  the  system  to  be  of  immense  otility  in 
all  stages  and  branches  of  edncation,  and  its  inventor  as  pre-eminendy 
qualified  to  communicate  its  principles  and  teach  its  practice^  we  beqieak 
for  Pro£  Oomand,  whcrerer  he  may  go^  as  cordial  a  reception  and  as 
triumphant  snocess  as  he  has  hitherto  justly  received  {loud  applause). 

Mesdvtdy  That  a  eapf  of  diese  resointiops  be  transmitted  to  Fsofeaor 
Goomud,  and  that  they  be  publidied. 

AAar  reading  them,  the  member  tbu  addreaaed  the  audioice : 

"  Ilioae  who  are  in  fkrat  of  thaae  resolotions,  wiD  please  say  a^," 

The  wbioH»  dass,  like  one  man,  in  a  thnoderfaig  voice,  answered  ATI  amid  renewed  applansei 
and  the  waving  of  handkerchief  from  the  hdies. 

The  contrary  qnestion  being  pot: 

Those  who  are  exposed,  win  say  no/— 4ioa  vokes,  of  a  catarrhiah  tone,  answeisd ....  no  I 
amid  the  wenimoiis  laughter  of  the  aodieiice.  Upon  whfch,  Prof.  Goorandyresaming  the  dedEythns 
addressed  the  class: 

Labus  ahd  Gbhtlxhbh  : — Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the  stars  of  heaven  shall 
have  kng  ceased  to  twinkle  m  the  finnament;  the  Earth,  abandoning  her  orbit,  Aall  have 
long  ceased  to  give  us  days  and  nights,  winters  and  springs ;  and  memory  shall  have  been 
kng  drowned  beneath  the  fergecfol  vntters  of  Lethe,  and  ceased  to  be  a  fiusulty  of  the 
mind,  ere  I  shall  cease  to  remember  this  last  mark  of  your  unbounded  kindness. 

These  words  of  the  Profinsor  having  been  received  with  several  romds  of  warm  apj^anse, 
the  andianoe  began  to  vacate  the  room.  Anamberofmembennishedtotheplatfiyrm,andpressed 
arooid  the  lectorer  with  warm  oongratnlations— and  the  city-ciook  stmck  the  hoar  of  eleven,  while 
Boaay  were  atill  crow^Bng  aroand  the  Frofeasor,  expressing  their  aatisftctUm  at  the  lectvee,  and 
iheir  admiration  for  the  lectvrer ;  every  one  pmmising  aloud  not  to  be  fawt  i^oa  the  list  of  his 
aaditors,  whensTer  the  Proftasor  shoold  again  qipeel  to  ths  New  York  pnbiic,  on  the  dsttfsry  of 
any  (tarthsr  coarse  of  leetores. 

Sir  The  reader  who  may  wish  for  any  flirther  information  reelecting  the  character  and  reception 
ef  these  Wctttee,  is  refoested  to  peiase  the  foflowlBg  <<  opiBkos  of  the  press.'* 
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KINaOOM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


Ekmtnti  qftk§  Plamet$, 

U  MlAlf  MSTAXCXS  OF  PLAMKTSntOM  TRS  tUK,    •      •      • 
2.   MEA2W  OliTAIVCX,  TtlK  XABTH  8  DI8TAKCX  BEIITO  1, 
3«  mm'B  AFPAKSICT  SIAMETUl,  At  SEEN  FROM  XA^CH  Vft^ 
4.  DXGKXB  OP  LIGHT  «i  HKAT^  THAT  AT  THE  XAETB  B'O  1, 
9.  MEAH  l>tiTAXCX  OF  FLAHXTt  FEOM  THE  XAXTH,      •      • 

6.  TEAES  EEQUIEED  TO  GO  TO  EACH  tU  AT.  20  M«  nU  HE«y 

7.  SIAMETEBS  OP  0EBIT8  IX  EKGLHU  MILES,      •      •      .      • 

8.  OECmiFEEEllGBt  OP  OEBITt,      «  «,,,,, 
1^.   ECCENTSICrriES  OF  OEBITt           «  «<..«,. 

10.  AXKT7AL  EEVOLTTTIONSy •      •  • 

11.  VELOCITT  nr  AKNVAL  RET.  IW  MILES  FEE  SECOND^ 

12.  INCLIHATIOH  OF  ORBIT  TO  THE  ECLIPTIC,       .      •      •  • 

13.  INCUHATIOir  OP  AXIS  TO  THE  FLAKE  OF  ORBIT,       •  • 

14.  TIME  OF  DIURXAL  REVOLUTION, • 

15.  KinrasR  OP  satellites, •    •    • 

16.  DIAMETER  OF  FLAKETS  IW  EICOUSH  MILES,    •      •      •  • 

17.  MEAK  DIAMETER,  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH  BEHTG  1,    •  • 

18.  CIRCUMFERENCES  OF  PLANETS  IN  ENGLISH  MILES, 

19.  VOLUMES,  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH  BEING  1^       .      •      •  • 

20.  SURFACE  OF  PLANETS  IN  SQUARE  MILES,         .      •      .  • 

21.  POSSIBLE  POP.  AT  RATE  OP  ENGL.  277  PXR  sq.  MILE,  • 

22.  MASSES,  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH  BEING  1, 

28.  DENSITIES,  THAT  OP  THE  EARTH  REOIO  1,    •      •      •  • 

24.  COMPAEATIVE  DENSITIES  WITH  SUBSTANCES,       •      •      • 

25.  0RXATRST  SLONO.  OF  IMPKR..  AND  PARALLAX  OP  SUE9UU  PL. 

26.  PALL  OF  BODIES  OK  EACH  PL.  IM  FIRST  SECOND  OP  TIME, 

27.  DAn  EACH  PL.  Wd  pall  TO  THE  StTN  IP  DEPRIVED,  ItC 
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Ofm  Om^potatf  MNMrcA.. 

jh 

Satubh...« 

QfmaUTnmB0'. 

¥ 

QfaLtmmdFmmb. 

If  o.  2. 


MEAN  BIRANCBS  FRCMI  THB  sun; 

OB, 

MMAmmmmmamnaKm. 

O 

AFOtLO,,.. 

By  hufirkig  Poil9, 

5 

MERCtTEY.  . 

9 

y^mvB 

® 

JSy  t/<0nMtfiot  flfM  Mttthtttry* 

• 

DlAifA...** 

Bfmmting. 

cf 

MARf, 

By  the  Kn0e$  ^f  Wbr^ 

% 

JUPtTER.,., 

h 

Satub,-?.,,, 

By  RegtdaHngCkrwMmeUrs. 

W 

Uraitm-  * , . 

By  Tmcking  AgalhmtaHc9, 

ISo.  A. 


DEORSB  or  EEAT  AKB  LIGHT,  ETC. ; 

OB, 

BO««VMIVAmV. 

o 

Apollo.... 

ThtElmMeJFIuUL 

9 

MBMUJBf  .  « 

Oxy'Syirogm  Os$. 

9 

VBHUt 

® 

Ctbblb.... 

ThsBahrBmy9. 

• 

DlAMA 

A  BriOUmt  T^rtk. 

cf 

Mabs 

AFir$4ntmd^W». 

n 

ACktmddUt. 

h 

Satubn*  . . . 

A  Rhetor. 

m 

UBAHLi.... 

ALMUm. 

oxyni 
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DISTANCB  FBOK  THE  EARTH,  ETC. ', 

«m. 

P 

Afomj**.,, 

AFaOiar. 

5 

Mejiclrt., 

ANephM. 

9 

Vcffif*.  .••• 

ABUUr. 

0 

CVBEl-E.... 

AJkut^Uer. 

• 

DllIfA,.... 

AHotm-heeper 

<? 

MAita 

ABnihir. 

% 

JtJFITER.... 

AHudHuid. 

h 

Saturw.... 

AnUndi. 

W 

UfiAiaA.... 

AaUttrJMaw. 

No.  6. 


OB, 

o 

Amixo.... 

AGrmkCh^kt. 
AStmrn^V. 

5 

Mncunr.. 

9 

YSHPI*  •  •  •  • 

APotl-CAate. 

© 

Cmu.... 

A  magi. 

• 

DtlAllA 

APybOcCob. 

d* 

Mam. 

A  War^Chartoi. 

% 

JirFITE&«... 

A  Royal  Chariot. 

h 

Satusv.  . . . 

AnOaudbui. 

^ 

ACmHryWagan. 

No.  7* 


No.  8. 


DUMBTERS  O^  ORBITS ; 

Ml, 

mmsRAaT.  kbasubb. 

O 

Apollo. . . . 

AnSngUABBU. 

5 

Mutcu&T.. 

An  Eighth  qf  an  Imok. 

9 

Vefus...,, 

AnLuA. 

® 

Ctbslb.... 

A  Foot. 

• 

I>ulii:a 

ATenihi^anlneh. 

d 

Mam 

A  Yard. 

% 

Jupznm.... 

A  Rod. 

h 

SATumn.  • . . 

AFuriong. 

}» 

AnSngUihMOa. 

CIRCUIIFBRENCES  OF  ORBITS; 

OB, 

ORBBOOIiAR  HOOm. 

O 

Amllo.... 

Tft<  CirtU  qf  OoffOMmdryaa. 

5 

MsBOumT.. 

AFmger^ring. 

9 

Vnnri.  •••• 

An  Ear-ring. 

© 

CmcLB.... 

ARnuOot. 

• 

DiAXA 

ACapUttiO. 

d 

Mabi. 

AnAainmomitalCttU. 

% 

JUJFITBB.  •  •• 

ABogthaad. 

T2 

Satvul... 

AWino-tub. 

W 

Ubooa.... 

Tha  Cirdi  qf  Oiymandtym. 

OXIZ 
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ECCENTBICrriES  IN  HILES; 

OB, 

BOCBSVRIC  FA8HIOM. 

o 

Apoxxo.... 

A  Simpii  Une-kqf, 
A  Spofdih  Cloak. 

5 

Mercukt.  . 

2 

Venus 

e 

Cteelb.... 

APettieocEt. 

# 

DlARA..... 

A  mmtim^S-drm. 

c^ 

Mamb 

ACuinm. 

% 

JUFITJUU  •  • . 

Ra^Cbuk. 

h 

Satuen.... 

APairqfWinss. 

}» 

An  Azwn  Greek  Robe, 

No.  11. 


SIDBRAL  TBLOCITIES  FSR  SECOND; 

OB, 

AVnUI.  VEIOOITT. 

O 

Apollo. . . . 

LiTermpin. 

5 

AIUM-kom, 
AQre^howtd. 

9 

VERVt 

® 

Ctbelb.... 

ARiMeer. 

• 

DlABA 

ATorMee. 

<? 

MA" 

AWar^hone, 

■Jl- 

AnEl^phmU. 

h 

Satuev..., 

A  Camel. 

M 

Ueabxa..., 

A  Cow. 

■ 

No.  lO. 


ANNUAL  BEYOLUTIONS; 

om. 

AHIMAIi  BTOIAJV1OH0. 

o 

Apollo.... 

4 

Tratieaii^  thro' the  Zodiac, 

5 

BdEECVET. . 

Hig^twa^  ExpMte. 

2 

Veeus 

JMetr^nOkm  of  ValmHaee, 

® 

Ctbele.... 

Dieir^iakmeqftheSeaeone. 

# 

DlAlTA 

Atlhtmmd  Hunting  Parties. 

c^ 

Maei. 

General  Reviewe. 

% 

JUPITEE.... 

Rivi$wqftheUmoer§e. 

h 

Satuee.... 

Univereal  Deetnution. 

m 

Ueaeia.... 

AMtronomieal  Dieeomiee. 

No.  12. 


INCLINATION  OF  ORBITS  ON  ECLIPTIC; 

OE, 

PR4WBV0ITT. 

o 

Apollo,' .. 

9 

MeecVET.  , 

For  Swindling, 

2 

Vewub 

Coquetrf. 

© 

CmnLE.... 

2M||MrMIC#» 

• 

DiAlfA 

ForCOibac^. 

c^ 

Maas. 

Forfy^itng  BatOee. 

% 

JcrPtTEB.... 

For  Seduction. 

h 

Satubw.  .  ,  , 

m 

UHABIA,.,. 

For  SMenlific  Studg. 

oxx 
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[iNCLtNATIOlif  OF  iXiS  UPON  ECLIPTIC; 
am 

vtci^xsmn  accbssort. 


O 
5 

It 
h 


Aroua^  ^*JA  Qrt^  Xyrr, 
il^mcTjmr^^iA  Wand. 

Ctb£j.g,  » .  H,  ^An  Indenitd  T9wer. 


Mari, A  Ehieid. 


UuAmA.. 


A  Bunch  of  Th^nderbolU. 
ASaiant. 


No*  1 5* 


KPMBJiJt  OF  SATELLITES  J 


K0*  14* 


DrUBNAL  BOTATIOWJ                   1 

1 

OAtLT  OCCrPATtOH,                 1 

O 

Apojxo,  . , .  Drimng  Ihe  Sofar  Chsrioi. 

^ 

MKAcvnT.}carryingJupiiir*«  Mem^;^. 

9 

V£Erir», . .  >.|Gollc(ftf  AdtmUuru. 

e 

Ctitcle  ....  ijt/niBifrJiaJ  Pmdur/i>n. 

l# 

DtAifA JH^ufil^  and  making 

cf 

Mwis iFU^lifi^  SmiiM. 

■■4 

J  upiTttt . . . .  ( Universal  Ctoiiiim. 

'^ 

SATUMif . , ,  )j)ktr^uiiim  <j/  Timr^            j 

No.  16. 


DlAMKTEftS  IN  COMMON    MILSS  * 


1 


€0»tM03f  5mA8tnifi, 


o 

Q 

% 

h 


M  cacti  AT* 
CrtitUQ , . , . 

DtAlTA..... 
MA*f 

Ujiakia. 


,  A  lUmnd  Pw^tt. 

:n$€upiifLfm. 

J  a<iidm  Qteir^r, 
.  TM  C«p  erf  iVec/dJ'. 


COJ 
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1 


Apoxxo.  . . 

Venvs.  . . . 
Ctbsls... 


A 


A  fVfngM  Zmf,  $. 

A  ierowt^aerotivn^,  9 

Diana A  Creieenif  ( . 

il  2ftT6  tDiik  a  tptofy  (^, 
AkkidftfZy%. 
A  kind  (tfNj  ¥2* 
A  CapWUH, }». 


JUPITES.  .. 
SATlTKir.  . . , 
USARIA.  .  . , 


Ko.  19. 


Il                           i 

TOtttMB,  tHJLTOP  «AETH  BEHW  I  ;  | 

<«> 

KA]iTn.T  AOOK. 

0 

Apollo.  . . .  ^^ii  Poeffcol  KiepmkB,              \ 

5 

Mercvet.  . 

A  ToUct  RigUtef, 

9 

ViaruB 

The  Code  cf  I/we, 

©. 

Ctbklc.... 

T1Uao!yBibk, 

# 

Dr  AHA 

ManuaiofRuitttn. 

(^ 

BllABf 

VegOiui  and  Potytdus. 

'Z^ 

JUPITEm.... 

ThiJEnHd. 

h 

Satuen.  . . . 

TU  Book  tfDtitiny, 

i^ 

Urahza.... 

A  TreoHte  on  Agronomy, 

-              -                     •^:.^^^                           ,    fl 

I/O.  f8. 


OffiODMPfiBBKCBS  rt  MfLtS; 

<«, 

corporhax.  nowiTirDmr. 

0 

Ipoiio, . . ,rl  tm-ge  Pumpkin. 

5 

Mebcubf,  .  J  FmerL 

9 

Veitu»,  „  „  X  iV«*nvff. 

® 

CntLC**  j|  rra/fttrf. 

• 

cT 

Mars ,  A  €htrr^. 

% 

/i.riTRft. . , ,  j*j»  Oraff^B, 

h 

S.^TDR3.  *  * ,  .^tt  ^JJJ3/(J. 

m 

Uhahia.  .,,  a  Lemon. 

No.  90« 


SMUAR8  SimFACES  IN  MILES; 

OH, 

flMlUAHIQ   MAP. 

0 

Apouo.,.. 

TheSohr  Tablei, 
ARedPassfOfi. 

5 

McActTity. . 

9 

VntniB. .... 

A  WHUm  Lorn  Stetamion, 

® 

Cybele.... 

• 

Diana,*... 

ThM  Luimt  num. 

c^ 

Mahs....^. 

ACamjKiignPlm. 

'Zl- 

/l^riTEH.,.. 

A  Myihohgkti  Ckdff, 

h 

Satitxm  .,, 

AnAhnmutt. 

W 

Urajtia.... 

AMApefih^Beittih*. 
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Mo.  SI. 


<«. 

TMKUm. 

o 

Amim.... 

PodimiJrtktt. 
Tkkvm. 

9 

9 

Tmi 

CrmoM..., 

• 

Duma 

fiyoniMAi* 

<f 

Ujom. 

IfXUtaryJfoi. 

% 

JUPZTKB..,. 

CMlMiOoddtfMf. 

h 

Satuxr.,.. 

No.  33. 


ISREOTIES,  THIT  OF  BABTH  BBINO  1; 

om. 

FATOUVB  DASOB. 

o 

Amu^o,... 

5 

MiLncumr.. 

7A«  OoXltypadff. 

2 

Vtiru* 

7%«  CodkiicAa. 

® 

Crstoj^*... 

Tto  Coimlry  i)aiii:i. 

• 

IJIABIA 

rabOMotti. 

J' 

Mam 

FofiAw  JDoocBf  Jt 

-i^ 

Jl^FITER.,,. 

riUMEMMT. 

h 

SATCrWf,  ... 

7%«ZlQUll9. 

W 

tTaXJCA.... 

rAcFFitfter. 

Mo.  S2. 


MiaSES,  TBAT  OF  SABTH  BBIMO  1; 

om. 

BARVBLT  KAIK  OR  VVAVCBB. 

o 

Ap(>u.o.,.» 

fi«i-^i«*. 

5 

Me-ac^bt.. 

tAAvMttiXooir. 

2 

V^ntri 

AFotepfHoiitXooir. 

© 

Cmtuc,.., 

• 

I>IAJTA 

XJtatyXoofc. 

d* 

AlUfia...... 

AJftrtttfXooifc. 

-i^ 

JupiTEm.,,. 

A  Jtfc^^Mtfc  LooJL 

h 

SATCTUt..., 

AfiMiViXaoifc. 

]» 

U^AntA.... 

AJDoetonaXooir. 

Moi.  24— 3S. 


COHP.  SUBSTANCES,  PASAJ.LAZ,  BTC.  \ 

««, 

o 

Aroixo. . . . 

BAidbCofMl. 

9 

Mirmci^mT.. 

CoiCXMd. 

5 

Yi^mi 

Jlfo^6toM. 

® 

CTBHt-K.... 

Jba9y£Sp«r. 

• 

Dtaha 

CMf  JnMnofiy. 

cf 

Mabs,.<.«. 

F^MGAiM^ 

■j; 

JtmTEK.  •  •  • 

h 

SATtrwf.... 

Poptor4rM. 

w 

U  a  APIA,,,, 

£atcA4rif. 
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No.  26. 


No.  37. 


FALL  OF  OBAYlTATINe  BODIES, 

ETC.; 

«, 

VAUUDIO  WBMOnP. 

O 

Ajpouo.... 

\ADmM$Tm. 

5 

Bfukcvmr.. 

AQrain. 

9 

Yzmit 

AServfU. 

© 

CraxuE.... 

Al>rwm, 

• 

DlAMJi 

AnOtaM, 

d 

Maxs. 

A  Pound. 

% 

JURTEX..  • . 

AButkd. 

h 

Satuxh.  .  .  . 

AQiAM, 

^ 

A  Ton. 

FALL  OF  PLANETS  IN  THE  SUN,  ETC. ; 

om. 

O 

Ap0li6,,,. 

Pottfy  ttnd  c  cM  Atn* 

5 

ME&<:t}XT. . 

lH$konmt$. 

9 

Tiorui*  •  •  •  • 

GaOtuiiry. 

© 

Cyexi-e,... 

FicmdUvmiMHtlry. 

• 

DiASA 

BunHngandChMHl^. 

d* 

WarandBaOki. 

% 

JtrrtT£x.«.. 

Om^puCfnc*. 

h 

Saturst.... 

FugUimnm. 

^ 

UfiJ^MA.... 

32 
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the  i^aaets  in  their  nomiHclatun  order j  with  a  view  to  enabie  him  to  wiite  them  dowm,  fiMi 
the,^:ii  to  the  toif  iiiimber,tai  suceesefon ;  and  also  to  ansirer,ifdeeiiied, which  nomber  oorvespeada 
to  any  giTcn  elemeaCf  oi  aajf^number  being  giTeii;  which  element  conespon«k  te  the  nomlMr.— 
tee,  for  mere  partkidar  ezp]anationSy  the  chapter  headed,  "  Stuif  efthe  Aitronemieal  PomMhu*' 


«^#^^^^<»^^»«^^M^<V^N»»«»^^«>^l^i^>^w^^^*w^^»»»*» 


N.  B.  The  fCodMrt  wiR  rimpW  tOe  fer  M*  i««lOT' of  tWi  lunmMliftM^  m  1^ 
srleoktiom  of  Meh  nuib*!  bnl  m  woid  whieh,  im  frmovtmeimf  Um  artieolaUoB^  ouM  M  ooee  itHke  th«  aUa^ 
Thnt,  fer  «iaiD]»U : 


For  HIT*'  lyOrTe wewiBtake a  Tee-totaller. 

\p^  %  or  Ne • «  a  KiliH^kerbodcer. 

in?*  3,orMc •*  .aMl-mster. 

(n?*  4,  or  Re J •*  a  Rl-ch  man. 

|J7-5,orLe <•  a  Iii-liputian. 

C:5*  6,  erCHe «  aChle-ftam. 

(H/**  7,orKe •*  a  Kee-psake. 

IE?*  8,orFe ••  ; . . a PWdlestick. 


41 
M 


<( 
u 
cc 
u 
u 

M 

a 
a 
(( 
w 
u 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
u 


p^  9,  orPe 

17^10,  or  DeSe... 
CT^ll,  orDeDe... 
(D*12,orDeN«... 
0:7-13,  or  DeMe,, 
|CM4,orDeR«... 
[p^l5,  or  DeLe... 
117-16,  or  DeCHe.. 
0:^17,  or  D«Ke,.. 
in?*l8,  orDeFe... 
(D"19,  orDePe... 
(D*20,  or  NeSe... 
in?*21,  orNeTe... 
[D*22,orNeNe... 
07*23,  or  NeMe.., 

07*26,  or  NeCHe  • 
0:;-27,OTNeKe... 


«c 

M 

a 
a 
cc 
ic 
cc 
cc 
cc 
a 
u 
cc 
u 
u 
cc 

C( 

cc 

i< 

iC 
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a  Pee-r  of  England* 

a  Diaea-ie. 

a  D66d« 

a  Dean. 

a  Dexni-Ood. 

a  Dear. 

a  Dealer. 

aDitoh. 

a  Dio-tator. 

a  Deaf-man. 

a  Dip-lomatiflt 

a  Niece. 

a  Neat-man. 

a  Nixmy-chap. 

a  Nlm-ble  fellow. 

a  Nere-id. 


.aNiohe. 
.aNiok-name. 
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FaRENO-MNSMOTECHNIC  PRINCXPLI8. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  01? 


APOLLO,  OR  THE  SUN. 


SYHBOUCAL  BSFRESEITTATIVE)    0 

EKBLEMLATICAL  CHAHACTBR|  Poe&IJ  and  FtTU  JlfU* 


Afollo  was  the  son  c^  J«piter  and  Lato- 
BOy  and  the  twin  brother  of  Diana.  He  wat 
called  Phoehus,  in  heaven,  because  his  f\inc- 
tions  consisted  in  conducting  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun,  drawn  by  four  white  horses ;  Apollo 
was  his  name  on  earth.  Under  the  first  de- 
nomination he  was  worshiped  as  the  God 
of  light,  and  represented  crowned  with  a 
dMsling  glory,  and  driving  whh  AiU  speed, 
across  the  zodiac,  a  golden  chariot  preceded 
by  Aurora  and  the  Hours.*  He  was  consid- 
ered as  the  inventor  and  God  of  Poetry, 
Music,  Medicine,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
was  also  the  patron  and  conductor  of  the 
Mnses,  and  inhabited  with  them  the  summits 
and  valleys  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Pin- 
dot.  Pegasus  was  his  favorite  steed. 
ApoUo  had  many  striking  incidents  in  his 
life.  His  son  .£sculapius  having  been  killed 
by  the  thunders  of  Jupiter  for  raising  the 
dead  to  life,  Apolloin  his  resentment,  killed 
the  Cyclops  who  had  fabricated  the  thun- 
derbolts. Jupiter  was  incensed  at  this  act 
of  violence,  and  he  banished  ApoDo  Ih>m 
heavea.    The  exiled  deity  eame  to  Admelus^ 

•  By  an  allusion  to  the  12  idgns  of  the  Zodiac, 
in  each  of  which  the  siui  remains  successively  one 
of  the  12  months  of  the  year,  the  Poets  had 
liven  him  13  pakces  In  the  heavens,  vdil^  be 
^"-Mted  30  days  ■keraatdy. 


king  of  Thessaly,  and  hired  himsolf  to  be 
one  of  his  shepherds,  in  which  ignoMe  em- 
ployment he  remained  nine  years.  After 
leaving  Adn^tus,  he  assisted  Neptune  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy.  But  his  most 
celebrated  exploit  was  the  destmctioa,  with 
his  arrows,  of  the  terrible  Python,  a  mon- 
strous serpent  which  had  been  created  by 
Juno  to  persecute  his  mother  Latona,  in  re- 
venge of  Jupiter's  gallantries  towards  her. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  spots  and  places 
which  he  preferred,  and  where  he  was  wor- 
shiped most  particularly,  were  De1pbi> 
Delos,  Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  Claros  and  Patara. 
His  most  celebrated  temple  was  that  of  Del- 
phi, where  the  Sybil  delivered  in  his  name 
the  most  popular  and  venerated  orades  of 
antiquity.  The  most  cherished  objects  of 
Ms  love  were  Lenchothea,  Daphne,  Clytia, 
besides  a  great  many  others.  He  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  a  tall,  beardless  young 
man,  handsomely  shaped,  with  long  hair 
floating  in  spiral  curls  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  his  head  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
laurels.  Somettmei  he  holds  a  lyre  with 
whieh  he  plays,  and  sometimes  hi*  arrows 
and  his  bow.  Among  animals,  thf  laran 
and  the  wolf  were  sacred  to  1dm}  %mauz 
plants,  the  laurel  and  the  trild-rofe. 
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APPLICATION  OP 

Prof.  Fr'fl.  Fauvel-Crouraud'8  Phreno-SSnamoteohnio  Qystem 

TO  TUB  , 

PH&B1I0.MN£H0TSCHNIC   BIOOaAPHT   OF 


APOLLO, 

OR  VUlfi  SUN, 

© 

o 


Im  the  Hieraxohy  of  the  gods  APOLLO  presides  over  the  Muses.  He 
used  to  procure  his  Means  of  existence  by  inspiring  poets.  His  Xbc* 
temal  Appearance  was  that  of  a  handsome  young  man.  In  his  nocturnal 
excursions  he  used  a  HoMuminary  as  warm  and  hright  as  the  electric  fluid, 
which  he  had  procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  he  was  like 
a  father.  The  Traveling- Vehicle  in  which  he  used  to  ride  was  a  Greek 
chariot.  The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  he  computed  his  distances 
was  an  English  mile  ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbicular  Hooj^ 
the  circumference  of  which  was  exactly  that  of  the  circle  ofOsymandyas* 
He  used  to  dress  himself  in  the  most  fjccentric  Fashion,  wearing  ex* 
clusively  a  simple  vine-leaf.  His  Annual  XiVOlutions  were  for  traveling 
through  the  Zodiac.  When  runningi  his  Animal  Velocity  never  exceed- 
ed that  of  a  terrapin^  and  his  most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided 
taste  for  composing  poetry.  The  ancients  gave  him  for  his  Inclined  Ac* 
cessory,  or  emblematical  distinction,  a  Greek  lyre.  His  Daily  Oocupar 
tlon  consisted  in  nothing  but  driving  the  Solar  chariot.  He  had  for  coni^ 
dential  Servant,  a  poet;  and  the  Common  Measure  with  which  h« 
used  to  distribute  his  favors  to  him  was  the  cup  of  poetry  ;  but  his  Scien* 
tific  Meeusure  was  merely  a  zero  with  a  doty  O .  His  Corporal  Rotun- 
dity might  be  compared  to  the  size  of  a  large  pumpkin.  His  Book  of 
predilection  was  a  poetical  keepsake.  In  his  numerous  travels  he  had  for 
geographical  references  a  Square  Map  of  about  the  size  of  the  solar 
tables.  The  Tenants  of  his  eamerous  temples  were,  of  course,  all  poet$ 
and  artists.  During  the  Saturnalia  he  usually  assumed  a  Mask  or  Featiure 
expressing  with  great  fidelity  an  inspired  look  /  and  in  all  the  ball-rooms  he 
then  visited  his  Favourite  Dance  was  always  a  permanent  whirling.  The 
alimentary  Parallel-Substance  which  he  liked  best  was  a  kind  of  black 
copal  marmalade,  of  which  he  woukL  take  every  day  a  regular  quantity 
measured  with  his  Falling  Weight,  which  was  about  equal  to  a  double 
ton.  Finally,  his  Planetary  Character,  has  always  been,  and  always  will 
be,  that  of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  ^rts. 

Ektsrsp  aecoffding  to  the  Act  of  CongMM,  in  Uw  ywr  1844.  by  FRANCIS  FAUVSL-OOUKAUO,  io  tb* 
ClOTk'i  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Boathem  Dirtriet  of  New  York* 

*«*Tlie  leiiwMlciatlon  of  tfiy  of  dke  "Biem|>hiee"  withovt  wiillni  penniMkNi  ftoa  the  Anthoti  li  etifotly 
^ohiUlMl;  and  say  viBtalfoBoftheeerr>«l>^wJUs«l:^eettheputi»tothejieiukie*er 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Ws.  Fauvel-€k>uraud'8  Phreno-Miieiiioteohiiio  l^pvtem 
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E  L  E  M  E  N  T  S 

OIL    TSS 


atrxr. 


OF    EJtWT 


Mkaws 

AJ*CE. 
HOT-l<Ul«NAR¥. 


RutTHLV 

TmATTLLUITO  v^ah 

ItlNiRABV        *fE-V- 
SrRE. 

ECCCKTRIC      FASH 
AKHlPALCTOLUr'fl 

PHOrESSITT. 


mu*ei 


yavmA  j 


Iht}  Di»  Initio's!  nrhidi  resided  lof  ether  on  Parfinssfw 
I      und  IJelkotij  likfi  one     Mutpyiy    meek    natlan*^^ 
tn^pirmg  Foti^,     JApror^^^ba  that  wmiJd  five  him,  rmw  a-iby^^ 

i      business  Einoug-h  lo  btLrtit,  asunder  hh  H««d> 

A  kind  [7f  appearance  which  is  always  pJeaito^  to 

q.  ta^ty  young         .         .         ,         .        Wikm&M* 
A  lummnry  which  produces  a  heat  sottu^wIiai 

more  intense  llian  n  hrc  iTwde  of  _         Wool* 

A  perfton  wti«>  h^-^liis  pareiuiJ  gi»v't^  rend^s  ihe 

an  m  csi  j  c  circk  III:  t-  nne    1tni»t^|r  tiic«  k  tint  Ion. — 
A  FchiciR  ^'hjch  rj*#;d   to  be  driirca  in  n/ieiipnt 

Ilontely  hftVt 


,1  kandsmne 

The  Eiectrii  Jiuid, 

A  Father. 

A  Greek  Chariot. 


An  Enqlijh  mUt* 


ACCE4* 


sour. 

VaU^Y  OCCUPATtO> 

Sum^Airr. 


MJiA 


ScitKTtng 
Bncpic* 

S^tFAStl   MAT. 

TESAirri. 

Mjje  or  FEATcrptt 

Pavoute  ftApfcj;. 

(  PAHAiLCUStril 
i       STATlCfi. 

Pt^WETA»ir  cukti* 


lime?  by  more  thofl  one 
di!iUinc4?  whii-h  i 
I  wo  jninutei  hy 


A  di!iUinc4?  whith  i:qiilcl  not  ea^Uy  be  run  orer  in 
two  jninutei  hy  n.  Mule  or  ti  UnU 

r^r  Cilrd*  i^0tjf4  An  asLrouoinjcal  iftstromeat  the  hisinry  olwhicli 


man^pof.  ~       'j      stjU  »}ipeirs  ^ine wh.il  Uiulcy  ami  vAgar.— 

A  fimfh  Vine  lmf\  A  dress  whic^t  would  b^  considered  now-a-days 

\      as    much  le»   dftorous   than  .        JSii«^„» 

TrnteUing  thtmighl  Where  the  poels  have  i^^tcn  hjitl  twelve  magnih- 

tht  Zii4ia<i.  j     cent  palace*,  nf  idniietisc  .  .  Slt«« 

,i  Terrapin.  |  An  animal  wbkh  carrie*  conttonUjr  itrilh  bifn  Tiia 

iinjiregEiabl*  ,  .  .  IIotuv. 

For€cmp(mt{gP<it*\  A  profwiiiUy  which  would  \k  of  IHlle  service  to 

try.  \     fegisla tors  in  composing  ihfiif        .        'Wl»codr«« 

A  Gr^k  Lyre.         i  An  in&tntmmt  upon  which,  (mdoubtedly^  he  eouJd 

I      Sfive  UE  $ome  very  .  ,  Fine  Laj^>> 

DHf'ing  t\£   Sotar^  A  htftiness  which  it  would  be  peril otw  lo  entnij^t 

rhorifd.  if>  Sk  moTlai**  .  .  Ui^holy  luutil« 

A  Piid.  i  A  jierboii  wbo  not  unfrequeuiJy  lite*  and  dies  very 

\  Uii1iup|ir* 

rfr*  Cup  of  Poetry'  A  cup  which  proctirps  to   tnatry  of  those   who 

drink  it         .         a  Vn^uu    and  Shudoiry  rtl^, 
/I  Zfro  U'ilh  a  dot.    A  nu^sure  stUmi  whos*^  mr^aoiiy^  tu  the  alETinoHic 

0  chiSdf^   oft  en  ,  lW4«  pntia  ^  jaia, 

4  Sar^  Pumpkin.    A  vc^emble  sometini&s  so  large  ihat  lo  cook  n 

Tew  woidd  require  n  lV*w  ocvah  o/  PUv.— 

4    Pottkal    Keep  j  A  book  in  which  ti-e  find  often  the  mo4t  beantiful 

ioJtft.  etlusioaa  from    ^Vltlfr  wcph&C'II  fnlrandjayotu. 

The  Sfl/a?"  T^ts.    An  astronomTcal  work   which  conmiiiB  a   areni 

Tnricly  iif  .  .         Nfuara   tut]iriM»i.l«-^ 

Who  ofWn  in  their  works  present  tea  with  varied: 

Kpecimetis  of  SiiamiJ  and  trk<«,  timF&l  and  tore. 
A  (btttur*  which  is  not  oflen  lo  be  fntod  iit  rlii? 

wild  phyiingntimy  of  a  .         AllmJc  Suvn^e^. 

A  donee  wlilch  »  not  very  cnsiiy  prrfci rmnd^  iljo* 

it  hoN  n  very  .  .  .      1^««^  »iain«» 

A  sobAtanci^  wideh  would  not  obLiun  a  ccTJinni^eur's 

preference  over  a  cup  of  .  SmU  tolK^e* 

A  weight  which  cofilains  the  k*t  syllabic  of  ih« 

name  of  the  g"t  iwm  who  tualyjed  I  ho  Rnlitbmr. 
poll jy    and    Fine,  A   ctuime^rr  e^ery    where    big bly    af  pr-^dfited 
Arte,  i     mnofig  no  I  ions  enlightened  and  .  Wtam*. 


An  ttttpittd  Look. : 

A  pfrttitmfntt^lnnt^ 

ing. 
Binik  C&pal. 

A  dotihU  Torw 


i 


„,^7T**P  •'^^^^It*"  *'*•  Art  *f  CVjmw**,  in  the  y«f  Jftli,  W  KRANCIS  FAUVEJ^OUaAUEK  Jn  tlb» 
Ck*k'i  OSrt  of  tb*  OiitiM  OiWrt  Ibr  Ihi  inftbero  l>i>trJ*u  of  ^'ow  Vwrk.  ^ 
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MsAirs  OFKZuniroB...  iiurpirliiffPoiCi... •»•••• 

EXTEBflAL  AFPEAmAJICB.  il  AMUbOffM  yOttflf  f)um.« 

Hoi^LUMiVAmT TMEheMeJImU «..WoMb 

Eakthlt  KSULT101I8HIT.  A  Father •...« »Mmpgiy  m««lc  p^tlaa»— 

TAA¥«LLi«a¥EHiOLE*«<.  ii  Grttfc  CJUHoT « « ntaxlyli— Oi> 

iTnvsKAXT  MXASUBE....  AnEn^ukmSe • ••...aMvleor  aBvU— 

OmncuiAm  hoop The  Cirek  ^  Otjfmtm^^at, Hwilj  mtd-rrngmt*^ 

£ocKiTBicrA8Hioii...««  A  Hu^  Vbu-Ue^f, ••«•.. .Batjr.-* 

AsoivAL  E^OLvnov Trmfdiinglhrim^tke  Zodkc^ « •«•« ilM* 

AmuuL  VBLOonr A  Ternpim «^««« ^^•^.....Hxvm* 

PBOPBiinTr..  •«««••••••  For  compotfng  Poetry. , « « HVIsecsdM* 

IikajOMESACcsMORr...*  ACteek LffTe • • ••• «««Bte«Iiign^ 

Daily  occtrpATioN.....«  DrMngthe  Sohr  Chariot • ..^..ITiilMiIy-kMid* 

SEEYAirr. •.•••••• A  Poet • ^*.Vtkhmw9¥* 

CoMMOir  MEAtXTRE «  The  Cv^^f  Poetry ^  Tai^e  «fui  Bbadonvx  velgiu 

Scmmnc  mbasubs....  AZerovMkaM^®^ «...« ^^cm* p«p« or auw 

CoRPOEALKOTUiforrr...  ilIcirg«Piiii^2»ibffi JTeYroeeanq^Flre.^- 

BooK. iiPMliMfJK«ysate WIMj>  imMafclriidJor— > 

S^AREMAP..^ 2*%«  So/or  ToUeR. JTamos  wUvooia.^ 

Tevast* PoetewmAArHtie Wemwrn  ami  ilBii,iMRl#w<lQ>rn. 

Mask  or  FEATURE.. •••«  An Inepired  Look ••••« ««««•,«««,.. ...Jllatie  SmYaf^ 

Fayorite  DAiPcv «.  il  PirfRonm/ IF%lrE<Rg.. 


i  Parallel  suBfTAircB  •  Btodk  Co^, . 


Fallow  wnoHT. Jl  DouWt  Ton the  Ratalwww 

Plasetary character.  Poetrymtd  Fine  ilrff •••••«..• "WIm* 


N.  B.  The  student  will  do  weD,  as  I  hiYe  eovMoMed  eleewbere,  to  BRke  a  liaflar  sjvtlietie 
HAAe,  (in  writiUflr)  ^  Mch  pliaeC,  as  eooa  as  tie  shall  have  learned  its  eleBeat*. 
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Mi  FHCRfiRO-BINBMOTEraiflC  PMKCOnSti. 


•   BIDGRAPHICAI    SKETCH    OF 

I  MERCURY. 

O 


wrmVQUCAt   REPBESEJITAtlVE;     V*  ,•  <» 

i-^     -  BBlBLBjaATICAL   CHAnACTER  J     BwhontSt^^  '    I 

o 

MfRCUHT  was  ttie  Bon  of  Jujiitcj-  and  tlie  Roman  merchanu  f e»rlf  ct?l<?T»nitca  a  ferti- 

jiymph    Mam-     He  was   considered  aa  the  ml^  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honor  ofMj^rcii- 

meMengeroflUegoils.arvri  of  Jupiter  in  par-  ry,      A  pregnant  sow   waa  then  flacrifieeil, 

liculnr;  the  pnlron  of  travellers  and  sh(*p-  and  Fomt?fimoA  a  calH  hut  particulaily  the 

J*erd«i  the  cuinl  actor  of  the  souU  into  the  tongucsof  animals  were  oflered  to  him.  After 

inrernal  regions ;  nnd  hu  prtsulcd  over  ora-  the  vntaxics  hnd  sprinldi-^  theroselves  with 

fort,  merchants,  and  deelotmers  of  nil  sorti,  water   nnd  with  laurel  leaves,  th/^y  ofTerecl 

But  hia  most  eharacl eristic  function  couki^I-  prayers  to  the  divintt^j  and  entreated  han 

ml  in  his  pntronaije  of  thieves,  pick-poeket^,  to  be  fftVorabl<?  tothtfiOj  and  lo  forgive  Whal- 

and  all  elassea  of  diahoTifflt  persons*     The  ever  arlfnl  measnreSj  fabe  oalhs^  or  fal«e* 

very  day   he  wb»  burn    he    gave  aa    enrljr  hoodf  tUcy  had  nttered  in  the  puriuit  of  gain 

pronf  of  his   cratliacsa  and  dishonesty,  in  dtiring  the  pnsl  year.     He  was  also  sireatJy 

stealing  awaj  the  oxen  of  AdmetuSj  kin^  of  honoretJat  LacedBemon,  where  stealing  wat 

PheriE  in  TheBsaly,  Ingelher  with  the  quiver  considered  a  liappy  and  honorahJe  talent  by 

and  arrows  of  Apollo,  who  wa*  at  tliat  itme  the  laws  of  Lycurgns.     MtacL-Bv  i^  rt?pr«- 

the  corypheua  shepherd  of  that  kins,  after  senled    as  a   Btnnrt,  gw>d-loi»fciitg  nnd  verj 

hid  exile  from  heaven*     He  soon  after  in-  active   Mlow,  with    a  winded    cap    called 

creased  his  fime  by  robbing  Neptune  of  his  jif^^ffM,  nnd  a  pair  of  wjn^s  at  \vU  hcela 

fridGnt,  Venu/i  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  hi?  c-iJIcd  titttcri^;   he  hod  a  I  Jo  a  small   swoid 

twotdf  Jupiter  of  hi?*  pceptre^  and  Vnkan  of  called  hirjit ;  but  the  moBl  characicrijEiie  el 

Ciaay  of  his  meclinnieal  instruments*     In  the  hi^  nppendai^es  is  the  fuU  punc   which  lie 

Ifreai    war    of  the    giants^    ^ona  of  Titan^  hold*  in  one   hand,  and  the    Citfhtceun^  Or 

ai^ain^t    Jupiter,   Mercury   showed    li ims elf  WJtiwi,  which  he  received  from  Apollo  In  et- 

rriledt  brave,  and  moH  active,  ia  the  df>  change  for  hi*  lyre,  an  instrataenl  invented 

ce  of  hiai  father's  cniii^*     After  this  he  by  MerctuTr,     Sometimes  aL*io  he  i^  reprt- 

delivtreil  Mars  from  the  severe  confinemt^ot  tented  folded  np  in  a  large  cloak,  as  an  em- 

which  he  Buffered  from  the  superior  power  of  blem  of  Ihe  precautions  ijcnerally  taken  by 

the  giuat  Alcens  who  had  captured  him  |  ht  thieved  lo  conceal  their  su^pLckiufl  appe^v- 

pnrified  the  Daiinidcs  of  Itie  murder  of  Lheir  nace.    A  Magpit  and  a  ra^t-horic  ware  j-acreJ 

hushaads;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  to  Mercury  j  theDnejtosijfaify  hisprvp^-nsilf 

infernal  resfmnsj  he  dest  rayed  the  hundred-  for  dealing,  a  i[uality  sa  characleristk  of 

eyed  Argus,  the  conJidenlial  i^atelliie  of  Ju-  that  birdj  the  other  to  sts^niry  the  j-^ipidttf 

aat    he    sold    Hercules    to     Omphaie,    the  he  was  endowed  with  when    carrying    tll^ 

Queen  of  Lydia^   nnd  conducted  Pxhim  to  raeasageft    of  Jupiter*     Amna«  the  plants^ 

the  lent  of  Achitles   to  r?^di*em  the  bo^ly  of  some  of  Ihe  ancient  poeu  have  given  hitn 

Hector,  a  ad  he  earned  ihc  intani  Bacchus  to  the  cfab-tree,  as  an  emblem  of  Xhe  sour  rt* 

Ui«  nymph  Nysa,  who  brou^^lu  htm  up,  after  ault^of  distoftesiyj  which  i%  ahvayscompcft 

he  had  been  horn  from  Jupiter"*  thigh*  The  sated  at  the  end  by  renaorse  or  paaiihment* 
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APPLICATION  OF 

PtQ£  IVg.  Famrel-Ctouraud's  Fhreno-Moemoteolinio  l^pvtom 

TO  THB 
PHRSNaMNEMOTECHNIC  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PLAHST 

IKSROURY. 

In  the  Hierarohy  of  the  gods  MERCURT  presides  over  thieves.  He  asei 
to  procure  his  Means  of  Existence  hy  stealing.  His  External  Appeur* 
anoe  was  that  of  a  roguish  fellow.  In  his  nocturnal  excursions  he  used  a 
Bot-luminaxy  as  warm  and  bright  as  oxy-hydrogen  gasj  which  he  had 
procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  he  was  like  a  nephevK 
The  Traveling- Vehiole  in  which  he  used  to  ride  was  a  steam<ar.  The 
Itinerary  Measure  with  which  he  computed  his  distances  was  an  eighth 
of  an  inch;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbicular  Hoop,  the  cir* 
cumference  of  which  was  exactly  that  of  a  finger-ring.  He  used  to  dress 
himself  in  the  most  Eccentric  Fashion,  wearing  exclusively  a  Spanish 
cloak.  His  Annual  Evolutions  were  for  highway  exploits.  When 
running,  his  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a  race-horse,  and  hit 
most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  for  swindling.  The 
ancients  gave  him  for  his  Inclined  Accessory,  or  emblematical  distinc* 
tion,  a  wanL  His  Dayly  Occupation  consisted  in  nothing  but  the 
carrying  of  Jupiter^s  messages.  He  had  for  confidential  Servant,  a  swindler^ 
and  the  Common  Measure  with  which  he  used  to  distribute  his  favors 
was  a  round  purse;  but  his  Scientific  Measure  was  merely  a 
a  winged  zero:  9.  His  Corporal  Rotundity  might  be  compared  to  the 
si  :e  of  a  filbert.  His  Book  of  predilection  was  a  police  register.  In  hit 
numerous  travels  he  had  for  geographical  references  a  Square  Map 
of  about  the  size  of  a  red  passport.  The  Tenants  of  his  numerous 
temples  were,  of  course,  all  thieves.  During  the  Saturnalia  he  usually 
assumed  a  Mask  or  Feature  expressing  with  great  fidelity  a  roguish 
look ;  and  in  all  the  ball-rooms  he  then  visited,  his  Favourite  Danoo 
was  always  the  galopade.  The  alimentary  Parallel-Substance  which 
be  liked  the  best  was  a  kind  of  ca$t  lead  marmalade,  of  which  he  would  take 
every  day  a  regular  quantity,  measured  with  his  Falling  Weight,  whic& 
was  about  equal  to  a  grain.  FinaUy,  his  Planetary  Character,  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  that  of  dishonesty. 

EsTBRBD  Moordingto  tba  Act  of  Coofren.  to  the  year  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVBL-GOUBAUD,  ia  tte 
Ol0vk*s  Ofllo*  of  the  Dirtriet  Court  for  tlie  Soathern  Dwtrict  of  New  York. 

%*  The  npubtJeatioa  of  any  of  tke  '^BJogmpbies"  wkhovtirritteii  ponniMiMiftonitlie  AoClmr,  ii  ilrieUy  pn^ 
fe«l«A|wd«BjvkJstiottof  tlMeonr-ngiitwU|Mbjaottbepectiettotl^  kw 
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PHftBtO-MNElfOTBCHmC  PRtNCfPLGS. 


APPLICATION  OF 

Prof  Ws.  Fauvel-Gouraud's  Phreno^Mnamoteohnte  Sygtem 

TO  TH£  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLANET 

(By  D^nhtg  FormoLu  and  Corrklativx  Arajloiubs.) 
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TXOirSHIP. 

Tratelifo 

cue. 
Itiiieraxt    mea* 

SURE. 
OBBICULAm  HOOP. 

EcCClfTRIC     FASH- 
ION. 

Aottoalevolut'ii. 
AlflHAL  VELocmr. 
Paopensitt. 


ACCCt- 


iNCLIlfBD 
80RY. 

Dayly  occufat'k. 
Sekvaiit. 

COKMOV  MEAtVmE, 

SdBirnnc     mea- 

tVBE. 

Corporal  rotuii- 

DITT. 

Book. 

SqUARS  MAP. 
TERANTt. 

Maskorfeat're, 

FaTORITE  04VCE. 

Parallel-cub* 

STANCE. 

Fallwo  weight. 

PLAIfETART  CHAR- 
ACTER. 


Pruidu  o'r  thieves. 

ByBieOing, 

A  Rogidth  fdlow,  \  A  fellow  who  will  reeort  lo  any  trkk  tocapUmte 
j     the  fancy  of  R       ....       l^ln•  . 
Ozy-Aydnogim  gas.    A  lumioary  whkh  would  undoubtedly  be  hot 

*     enough  to  cook  alive  a        •  Jow  Gklai; 

A  nephew  who  aims  at  an  old  uncle's  inheritance 

must  not  keep  standing  upon  a  single  I^i^*-  - 

A  vehicle  which  generally  runs  a  little  stniighter 

than  the  common  thoughts  of  a         .        Maniac. 
A  measure  that  is  oAener  used  by  a  carpenier 
than  by  a Q,ttecn.^- 

A  jewel  which  used  lo  be  among  the  Roman 
knights  u  sign  of  .  Notation  -* 

A  kind  of  dmss  wliich  would  not  be  so  comforta- 
ble durmg  summer  as  a  cloak  made  of 


ANtpheuf. 


A  Steton^ar. 


An  eig^k 

inch, 
A  Fmger-Ring, 


qf  an 


A  SpanUh  Cloak. 

HighiDtttf  exploits, 

A  Race-Horse. 

For  Swindling, 

A  Wand, 

Carrying  JupHer^s 

Afftsagee, 
ASwindkr, 

A  RotmdPwrse, 

A  Winged  zero  ^ 

A  Filbert. 

A  Police  Register, 

A  Red  Passport. 

Thieves, 

A  Roguish  Look, 

ThMGatopads. 

CastLsad. 

A  gmtfi. 

DiOumesty. 


Individuals  who  by  hundreds  ot  thoosands,  reii> 

der  him  a  dRily      ... 
A  profe«ioa  which  is  most  easily  carried 

whenlho  weather  is  at  least 


An  occupation  in  which  thieves  generally  whistle 
to  warn  one  another  with  something  like  a     Flfb« 

An  animal  which  generally  runs  a  little  fast«;r 
thana 


A  propensity  which  sends  scoundrels  to  prisons 
where  they  donH  often  get      l¥lUslcejr  or  Soap* 

An  instrument  the  exact  meanrng  ot  whkh  still 
remains  to  astronomers  .         (Undiftcorered.) 

A  business  In  which  he  was  generally  allowed  a 
very  .        .       •        .       Nanowdola^« 

An  individual  who  is  not  very  often  caught  prac- 
tising his  art  hi  a  cold  .         lee-lkoitae. 

A  receptacle  fai  whioh  hb  stolen  money  is  kept 
secure  as  in  a      .  Might jr  Saf^. 

A  measure  with  which  one  could  not  easily  drain 
ofl'tUe  watersof  a  Swanqp* 

A  fruit  which  is  certainly  far  from  being  as  de- 
licious as  a Fear*.— 

A  book  which  is  ordinarily  kept  for  a  certain 
class  of  boarders  by  a  severe      .       .      H<    ' 

A  kind  of  passport  which  invariably  indicates  the 
bearer  to  be  a     . '      . 


People  who  oC^en  steal,  besides  money,  the  heart 
ot  more  than  one  pretty  and     .    F«wijr-iiftase«— . 

A  feature  upon  which  a  pawn-broker  would  not 
lend  his  money  vdthout  UcsitatkHs. 

A  dance  universally  practised  while  it  continued 
to  be  the M« 


An  aliment  for  whkh  mankiiiit  hape  universally 

No  Fancyr, 

A  weight  whkh  is  sometimes  used  by  chemists, 
when  eiperiroeating  iqx>n     .  ,      '    ' 

A  character  that  renders  him  odious  to  every  man 
with  whom  he  has  ever  had  any      .  ~" 


nmaan  a-eonKn£  to  th«  Aet  of  OoBfreit,  In  the  ycsr  IBM,  by  PRANCU  FAUVEL^OOCntAUI),  ia  tto 
qwk's  Ofca  of  tha  EirtriBtOaait  tor  the  fliuftowi  Dimfat  of  Now  York. 

kMMd;aadaB7  virianoaoftkoo|7-flgfat,wiUs«lieeltbep«itiMioclM^^ 
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IIOORAPHIOAL  tKSTCH   OW 


VENUS. 


SnCBOUCAL  CHABACTBR,     $• 
EMBLEMATICAL   CHARACTES,   Love* 


YzKVB,  cme  of  the  moot  oelebnited  deities 
of  Paganism^  was  worshipped  hy  the  an- 
cients OS  the  Goddess  of  gallantry  and  beanty, 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter^ 
the  mistress  of  graces  and  pleasures,  and 
the  patroness  of  courtezans.  She  was  bom 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  the 
body  of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by 
Saturn  (vid.  Sat.).  Just  as  she  sprung  from 
the  deep,  the  seasons  and  the  zephyrs  waft- 
ed her  ashore  in  all  her  glories,  and  pro- 
claimed her  irresistible  sovereignty  over 
mankind.  Soon  after,  she  was  triumphant- 
ly carried  to  heaven,  when  all  the  gods,  be- 
witched by  her  innumerable  charms,  sud- 
denly fell  in  love  with  her,  and  all  the  god- 
desses became  jealous  of  her  seducing 
beavty.  Jupiter  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  ugly  and  defamed  son  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire  and  patron  of  black-smiths.  She 
soon  after  began  to  have  a  number  of  in- 
trigues with  almost  all  the  gods,  and  subse- 
quently even  with  mortals.  But  her  in- 
trigues with  Mars  were  the  most  celebrated 
of  alL  (vid.  Mart)*  Her  great  partiality 
for  Adonis,  a  Cyprian  prince  of  a  divine 
beauty,  caused  her  to  abandon  the  seat  of 
Olympus,  to  follow  him  everywhere  on 
earth;  and  her  tender  regards  for  Anchises, 
the  father  of  ^neas,  obliged  her  often  to 
visit  the  dense  forests  and  the  solitary  re- 
treats of  Mount  Ida.  The  power  of  Venus 
over  the  heart  was  supported  and  increased 
by  a  celebrated  girdle,  called  zone  by  the 
Greeks,  and  cestui  by  the  Latins.  This 
mysterious  girdle  gave  grace,  beauty,  and 
elegance  when  worn  even  by  the  moat  de- 
formed of  her  sex.  It  infallibly  excited 
letre^  aad  rekindled    extinguished  flames. 


Juno  herself  was  obliged  once  to  borrew 
it  of  her  to  secure  the  favors  of  Jupiter  in* 
certain  critical  circumstances  when  her  na- 
tural charms  did  not  suffice.  It  was  also 
by  its  irresistible  power  that  Vulcan  seve 
ral  times  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi- 
delities of  his  ftivolous  wife,  even  so  far  as 
to  consent,  at  her  own  solicitation,  to  fabri- 
cate some  of  his  invulnerable  armor  for  her 
illegitimate  children,  ^neas,  among  others. 
In  the  celebrated  contest  of  Venus,  Pallas, 
and  Juno,  for  the  golden  apple  of  discord 
(«ee  note  x),  which  was  to  be  the  prize  of 
beauty  upon  the  judgment  of  Paris,  she 
gained  it  over  her  rivals.  The  worship  of 
Venus  was  universally  established,  and  tem- 
ples and  statues  were  erected  to  her  in  every 
kingdom  of  antiquity.  But  her  moat  cele- 
brated temples  were  at  Cyprus,  Cythera, 
Cnidos,  Amathonta,  Lesbos,  and  Paphos  j 
her  most  renowned  statue  was  the  famous 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and  a  pamting  of  her 
by  Apelles  was  considered  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  that  immortal  painter.  She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid 
on  a  chariot  drawn  by  DoTeSj  or,  at  other 
times,  by  Swans  or  Sparrows,  birds  which 
were  all  sacred  to  her.  Among  the  flowers 
sacred  to  her  were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle ; 
and  among  fishes,  thoee  called  aphya  and 
lycostomus.  In  her  sacrifices,  and  in  all 
the  festivals  celebrated  in  her  honor,  an  ex- 
cessive licentiousness  prevailed,  and  publio 
proetitntion  was  oHetk  a  part  of  the  cere^ 
mony;  and  the*  number  of  gallant  adven- 
tures put  down  on  her  tablets  by  the  poets 
of  antiquity,  would  largely  sufiloe  to  com- 
pose a  rich  crown  to  many  a  Jjais,  a  Boxana^ 
or  an  Aspasia. 
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APPLICATION  OF 
Pn£  Tx'a,  Fauvel-Gouraud's  Phxeno-Sbiemotechnio  System 

PHREN OJOIEIIOTECHNIC  BIO(»lAI>HT  OF  THB  PLANET 

VENUS. 


Ik  the  Hierarchy  of  the  go  Js  VENUS  presides  over  love.  She  used  to 
procure  her  MedJis  of  Ejdstence  iy  ^rotcctin^  lovers.  Her  External 
Appearance  was  that  of  a  loviltf  courtezan*  la  her  naciurnal  cxeiirsjoua 
she  used  a  HoMominary  as  warm  and  bright  as  Hydrogen  ga^\  which  she 
had  procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  she  was  like  a  ^tsttr. 
The  Traveling- Vehicle  ia  which  she  used  to  ride  was  a  post-chaise. 
The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  she  coaiputed  her  distances  was  an 
inch ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  nu  Orbicular  Hoop,  ihe  cireum- 
fcrence  of  which  wns  exactly  that  of  an  ear-rin^*  She  used  to  dress  her- 
self in  the  most  Eocentrie  Fashion,  wearing  exclusively  a  4reMmg* 
gown.  Her  annual  evolutions  were  for  the  disirihution  of  valmiines.  When 
running,  her  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a  grry-hound^  and 
her  most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  for  coqueirp  The 
ancients  gave  her  for  her  Inclined  Accessory,  or  emhlcm&ticul  distinc- 
tion, a  mysierious  girdle*  ller  dayly  occupation  consisted  in  nothing  but 
gaiiani  advmlurejt.  She  had  for  confidential  Servant,  a  frivolous  letter ^ 
and  the  Common  Measure  with  which  she  used  to  distribute  her  favors 
lu  him  wasMc  cup  of  /oce;  hut  her  Scientific  Measure  was  merely  a 
SiTo  u^th  a  cross  under^  9  *  Her  Corporal  Hotundity  might  be  compared 
to  the  size  of  a  nuimeg*  Her  Book  of  predilection  was  the  codex  of  love. 
lu  her  numerous  travels  she  had  for  geographical  references  a  square  map 
of  ah  out  the  size  of  a  teriitcn  love  declaration.  The  Tenants  of  her  nu- 
merous temples  werej  o^  course,  all  inconsiant  lovers*  During  the  Saturnalia 
dte  usually  assumed  a  Mask  or  Feature  c^tpressing^  vWth  great  fidelity  a 
m^ttpiuous  look  ;  and  in  all  the  balUrooms  she  then  visited,  her  Favourite 
Pance  was  always  the  Cachucha.  The  alimenlary  Parallel-Subs tanco 
which  she  liked  the  best  was  a  kind  of  molyhdisna  marmalade,  of  which  she 
would  take  every  day  a  regular  quantity  measured  with  her  Falling 
Weight,  which  wag  about  equal  to  a  scruple.  Finally,  her  Planetary 
Character,  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  that  of  gallantry . 

EwFWiKvv  teeor^io^totht  AtA  oT  Congnn.  in  tbe  ji^or  1144,  bj  FRANCIS  FALrV£m«OtJlLAI7D.  tn  tlM 
Cletk'i  Oac«  i}f  livXJMTiel  Co^rt  far  %be  8omh«m  Dg«inct  of  A«ir  Vcuk. 

%•  Thv  repuliJicatioii  uf  nut  of  (lur  *'  Btof^blitoa  "  ^iLhunt  wriUeo  pemiioirtq  frmnllio  Aatkor,  li  «lrtotJ|  gmr- 
hfkHMl ,  hud  ftoj  rliakliuB  of  tfav  toiij-ti^hi*  wm  lubjoci  U»i  imrtici  to  Uu  petiaJiia  of  lh»  Uw* 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Vxot  IVs.  FauTet-Oouraud'8  Fhreno-Sbemoteolmlo  System 

TO    THB    ELEMENTS    OF    TUB    PLANET 
(Bjr  DffbiMf  FominlAf  and  Couublatitb  AmalomebJ) 


OhtcIbuyos* 

HOUUBeHT. 

BCbahi  or  K»T' 


Err^AL   ATPKAB- 

▲HCE. 
HOT-LUMIXAmT. 

Easthlt     bela- 

nomuir. 
Travkuzio  vbhi- 

CUE. 

InramABT    ]I£A< 


Obbxcvlab  hoop. 

EcOBimUC     FASH- 

lOlf. 
AlflfUAtEVOLUT*!!, 

Al«MAL  TBLOOTT. 

PaOPEWSlTY. 

IWCUHED      ACCBS- 

SOBT. 
DaTLT  OCCUPAT*!!. 

Sebtaiit. 
Common  meaiube. 
ScfurriTio     mea< 


COBTOBAL   BOTVII* 
DITY. 

Book. 

SqUABB  MAP. 

Tebahts. 

Masx  obfeat'bb. 

Fayobite  dance. 
>Pabaubl  tw- 

)       8TANCB. 

Fallino  weight. 

PlANBTABT  CMAB- 
ACTEB. 


EqaiYBlentt. 
PfCfidetMfrfow. 

By  pmttcthig  109- 
er$. 

Hydro§tnga$* 

ASitUr. 

Apo&t<hoim. 

Aninek, 

An  mar-ring. 

A  drtt$ing'^own9 

Distribulion  of  vol- 

entint$, 
Agnf^hotmd, 

Coquetry, 

A  mytUriomt  gtrSe 

QalUuU  adoeniurei. 

AfrivoUnuUntr. 

Tkt  cup  of  Iqv€. 

A  zero  tcUh  a  ero$» 

A  nutmig, 

TKt  Codex  of  love. 

A  wriUen  lo9^4e- 

tlaration, 
Inconttant  lovere, 

Avohtptmmi  look. 

The  Caehucha, 

BM^fdma. 

ABcrupU. 

GoUaniry. 


An  aflection  tliat  inds  place  In  tba  boaom  of  a 

king  as  well  as  of  a 
A  DTofes^Q  that  would  not  comptl  Imt  now-n- 

oays  to  live  on  a  very         -         "Wiaa 
A  kind  of  appearance  which  caosed  her  to  be 

worshipped  by  the  ancients  as  a  Mmttm 

A  luminary  with  whose  brilUancy  we  niigbt 

compare  the  sparkling  eflusioos  of  a  Wmjr  j 
Whose  love  for  a  sister  is  never  more  Intense 

than  when  one  or  the  other  ia       •        IFwwlli  ■■ 
A  vehicle  which  often  impose^  on  the  pocket 

of  a  gallant  k>vcr  a  very  heavy  *" 

A  measure  that  is  often  used  by  sawyers  for 

measuring  boards  in  a                      WomI- 
A  jewel  which,  for  adominor  the  ears  of  a  pret- 
ty woman,  a  iniiniteiy  better  than  a  I' * 

A  loose  robe,  which,  though  leas  elegant  than 

a  lady's  fashionable  dress,  is  decidedly    Busier*— 
Love-tokens,  which  she  distributes  every  where 

once  a  year,  es^pt  am'g  the  iunates  of  a  TIwmj. 
An  animal  that  roust  be  considered  by  rabbiis 

and  foxes  as  their  most  inveterate  Enemjr. 

A  propensity  always  carefully  combaticd  in 

every  well-regukited  female 
An  ornament  whose  magic  povrer  conld  have 

almost  smitten  with  love  a  orouze 

Exploits  m  which  her  tender  heart  did  never 
snow  a  particle  of        •         -         Inhnmanltir, 

An  individual  whoae  doubtful  exlstnci;  re* 
mains  up  to  this  day  •      (Unascertainad*) 

A  cup  which  is  never  interaperately  drank  by 
a  modest       ...  Ctitake 

A  measure  which,  in  form  and  8ize,1)ears  con 
siderable  reaemUance  to  a        • 


A  perfumed  spice,  the  flavor  of  which  is  quite 
as  sweet  as  thai  of  a  perfumed    •      An«nMMi)rr— 

A  book  which  undoul>tedly  contains  many  pre- 
cepts tolerably       .       .       .       - 

A  map  often  made  by  k>vera  betw^n  the  smoke 
of  a  cigar  and  the  hot  steam  of  a         Tem-cn 

Individuals  who  often  terminate  their  vicious 
career  with        ...      aR 

Alook  by  whkh  she  has  pierced  many  a  heart 

with  Cupid's  sharp-pointed        •  Spear.  ^ 

A  dance  too  lively  to  be  well  performed  by  a 

sleepy  and  stup«d  • «    •         Pwiwu 

An  aliment  whkh  woold  mppeor  to  the  palate 

of  mortals  quite  too       •         Rocky  and  i 
A  weight,  which,  small  as  it  is,  has  weighed  a 

YBSt  deal  of  apothecary       -       • 

A  character  whkh  is  rarely  exhibited 
the  common       •        •        •        • 


Eirrcaao  aeeordinff  to  the  Aet  of  Congran,  in  the  yetr  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOURAUD,  la  the 
Oterii'aOfheor  theDiitoktOoart  fortbt  SoutlMni  DiMiU  of  New  Yoriu 

hMlsd;^aiy  flilillBBert<Ueeprt%h^wiMsa^ectthepMtisitathsf«o>ltisserthalaw. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 


GYBELE,  OR  THE  EARTH* 


8YMB0UCAL  REPRESEMTATiyE,    0 

EMBLEMATiCix  CHAKACTEB,  Fccundity  and  Industry, 


Cybele  was  a  dmnity  the  same  as  the  From    Phrygla    her  worship   passed   into 

Earth,  of  which  she  is  the  mythological  per-  Greece  and  was  solemnly  established  atEleu- 

8oni£cation.     She   was  considered   as   the  ais  finder  the  name  o(  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 

^rsghler  of  Ccelns  and  wife  of  Saturn.   Her  in  which  she  was  also  worshipped  under  th^ 

attachment  to  Atys,  a  young  shepherd  of  name  of  her  sister  Ceres.     From  Greece  it 

Phrygia,  is  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  poets  of  soon  passed  to  Italy.     The  Romans,  by  or* 

antiquity.     She  had  conferred  upon  him  the  der  of  the  Sybillinc  books,  brought  the  statuo 

privilege  of  celebrating  her  sacrifices  on  the  of  the  goddess  from  Peseiuus  to  Italy;  and 

express  condition  that  he  should  persevere  it  is  reported  that,  the  ship  which  carried  it 

in  a  rigid  chastity  in  her  behalf,  but  as  he  having  run  on  a  shallow  bank  of  the  Tiber, 

forfeited  hii   oath   by   loving    the  nymph  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Claudia,  a  sus« 

Sangaris,  Cybele  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  meta-  pected  vestal,  were  solemnly  vindicated  ii| 

jDorphosed  him  into  a  fir-tree,  for  which  act  removing  it  without  any  other  assistance 

she  became  soon  after  ineoi^lable.    Her  than  her  girdle.     Cybele  was  generally 

A»tival8  were  generally  observed  with  great  represented  as  a  robust  woman  far  advance^ 

solemnity.     Her  priests,  called  Corybantes,  in  pregnancy,  covered  with  a  greot  numbel 

Gallij&c.)  were  obliged  to  qualify  themselves  (^  breasts,  holding  keys  in  her  hands,  anif 

for  her  service  after  the  manner  of  Atys,  her  head  crowned  with  an  indented  tower, 

with  the  addition,  however,  of  certain  ope-  Sometimes  also  she  is  represented  riding  in 

rations    which  prevented  them    altogether  a   chariot  drawn   by  two  lions,  holding  A 

fcdoi  forfeiting  their  pledge.     In  the  cele-  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  comucopise  in  th( 

bration  of  the  festivalt  they  imitated  the  other,  bat  ^ways  crowned  with  the  tower, 

manner  of  madmen,  and  filled  the  air  with  and  covered  with  a  number  of  breasts,  whic^ 

inadful  shriekS)  mixed   with  the  confused  indicated  her  inexhaustible   fecundity.     It 

noise  of  drums,  tabrets,  bveiders,  and  spears,  this  case,  Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carryiA| 

This  was  in  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  a  bowl  in  his  hand  and  supporting  himself  up» 

«C  Cybele  for  the  loss  of  her  favorite  Atys.  on  a  fir-tree,  which  was  sacred  to  the  goddesik 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Profil  IVs.  Fauirel-Ctoiuwiid'8  Plixviio-Mii^inoteohiiio  Bywtma 

to  THE 
PHRi2«>-MN£M0T£CHNIC  UOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PLANST 

OTBELE, 

OB.  mns  B14BIV. 


In  the  EOeraxohy  of  the  gods  CYBELE  presides  aver  mankind.  She  uwcl 
to  procure  her  BCeans  of  Existence  by  commerce  and  industry.  Hec 
Xbctemal  Appearance  was  that  of  a  Jruitful  mother.  In  her  iK>ctarBal 
excarsions  she  used  a  Hot-himinary  as  warm  and  bright  as  the  solar  rays,, 
which  she  had  procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  she  was  a 
daughter.  The  Trav^ing  Vehicle  in  which  she  used  to  ride  was  a  stage* 
The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  she  computed  her  distances  was  4 
foot ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbicular  Hoop,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  was  exactly  that  of  a  bracelet.  She  used  to  dress  herself 
in  the  most  Eocentrio  Fashion,  wearing  exclusively  a  petticoat.  Het 
Annual  Evolutions  were  for  the  distribution  of  seasons.  When  roimiagf 
her  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a  reindeery  and  her  most 
predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  for  temperance.  The  ancients 
gave  her  for  her  Inclined  Accessory,  or  emblematical  distinction,  ai» 
indented  tower.  Her  Dayly  Occupation  consisted  in  nothing  but  wiiversat^ 
production.  She  had  for  confidential  Servant,  a  manufacturery  and  the 
Common  Measure  with  which  she  used  to  distribute  her  favors  to  him 
was  a  comucopuB;  but  her  Scientific  Measure  was  merely  a  zer9  doublif 
trossed  ;  0 .  Her  Corporal  Rotundity  might  be  compared  to  the  size 
of  u  wdnut.  Her  Book  of  predilection  was  the  Holy  Bible,  in  her 
numerous  travels  she  had  a  Square  Map  of  about  the  size  of  a  geographieae 
map.  The  Tenants  of  her  numerous  temples  were,  of  course,  all  indus^ 
trious  men.  During  the  Saturnalia  she  usually  assumed  a  Mask  ot 
Feature  expressing  with  great  fidelity  an  industrious  look  ;  and  in  all  the 
balKrooms  she  then  visited,  her  Favflorite  Danoe  was  always  the  country^ 
dance.  The  alimentary  Parallel-Substance  which  she  liked  the  best  was 
a  kind  of  heavy  spar  marmalade,  of  which  she  would  take  every  <ky  9 
regular  quantity  measured  with  her  Falling  Weighty  which  was  about 
equal  to  a  dram.  Finally,  her  Planetary  Character,  has  always  been, 
and  will  always  be,  that  oi  fecundity  and  industry. 

EMTiftftD  wMordlng  to  fk«  Aet  of  CoMmn,  ia  the  year  1844,  bv  FRANCIS  FAUVKlAQOf7BAt7D»  is  tte 
Clerk*fl  Ofliee  of  the  Dfatriet  Conit  IbrtbeBouthero  District  of  New  York. 

***  The  repuhlioetioo  of  anr  of  the  *'  Biofmphies,"  without  written  peraiMioo  from  the  Antboc,  it  Adeilj 
yAiMHUd;  attdaii7Tk>ktioBoftbeeop7-f4ght,wiIltal^tbepai«iMtothepeaeltie*ofthe]aw« 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  IVs*  FauTel-Gouraud's  Phreno-Maemoteolmlc  System 

TO  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLANET 

OV'BBlkB,   Oa  VBB   BAKSB. 

(Bj  Dining  Formulas  and  Correlative  Avalooies.) 

Hjerabc«v»  PrrvtV/<^«  owr  jiuii*>J  A  race  of  beinf^  tbat  havi?  not  af vnyu  lived  lo 

Jtmd^                      j      gt.'tUer  like  ctrrt;         ,          H&p|tyiar«k  ntLtlQA^^^ 
Commrrct  and  in-  A  prorcsiiioD  which  requires  always  a  compel^nl 
iiuttry.  j      and  sjiMiJatiTfi 

A  Frtti(/ul  Mother 4  A  kind  of  ap&earance  which  always  indicalcs  a 

vJrliiou^  (uul  wonhy  ....  W^iawt. 
A  hniiiiiary  which  is  iumewbat  hrigtaer  ihan  the 

li^hi  cibi^med  I'tQni  u  iire  inade  of  .  ,  "WcioA* 
A  dii«kjhU3r*s  virtuei  arefrequentiy  n  hal  r^nd^r  the 

doniestic:  L*ifcle  like  onti  lliL|ipy  merk  nation, — 
A  vehicle  which  i^  oQea  driven  over  fine  rnad^  by 

mure  Lhtiti  one  .  .  .  Hquii^Ij^  W««« 
A  measure  which  is  about  Ibe  rmtn]   width  nf 

boarils  matle  of  ,  *  »  Toimh  inU^,^ 
An  DrnamenL  which  ia  oftea    mud?  hy  jewelers 

aimply  with  a  pi«CL^  n(        .  Ifellow  chain »^- 

A  part  Di  their  dress  lo  whkh  ladies  now  g pntfr- 

aily  add  a  cenaln  promitient  .    AtliUtion*-^ 

Ar*  c  ecu  pat  ion  wliich  oJteij  occasions  hfr  tr*  meet 

in  the  cold  r<-ginf)^  with  a  .  .  Hdiui?  rJhllly, 
Alt  animal  whirh  could  not  po^ibly  live  npon  the 

burning  n^md^  of        .        ,        ,  E^lhla^l*. 

A  propcntsity  whkh  1ms  nflm*  rescued  ihfiti*andf 
fronv  the  grai^p  ot  tiunr  motit        .  lift  hu  man  Ijmu 


1 
1 
3 
^ 

« 

T 
B 

lO 
U 
19 
13 
14 
13 
ift 
IT 
IS 
1» 
IMl 
»1 


«T 


EHCE' 
KXT^KAL    APPEAR^ 

ASC£. 
HoT-LUidlTARV, 

EARTHLlf  RELA^ 

rioNSHip. 

TrAV^KU^WO     ^''EHIh 

CLE. 
iTEflCRARr       ItEA- 

itJRK. 
Eccentric     FAitt- 

AlFJIUAL  ETOtUT^II. 

Animal  VKioaTT. 

fROPERSITT. 
ItfCUNEJj        ACCES. 

«tmr. 

DaTLT  OC€t7l*AT'lf 

SERYAUr* 
COJOJOW  MRASgRE, 

ScrttfTinc     ifEA- 

BURE. 
BITT. 

S<tlTARE    MAP. 
TEPfAWTS, 

MASRorrcATTms 
Favorite  {^awce. 

I  PAaAIJ.Er.StFE 
j       «TA]*CE. 

Fauuf*  wksht, 

Pt,Am;TART    CHAR. 
ACTER. 


Th£  Stftar  Sayf . 
A  Daughttr. 
A  Sta^^ 
A  Foot. 

A  Pftfieoat. 

Distributiim  i^Seti^ 

nana. 
A  RcisidKr^ 


Tfmperance. 

graAp 
An  indented  Ti^ittr.  Ari  el(*va4kjn  U|Kin  a  wall,  where  la  kept  conttanL 

ly  itatloutd  a         .         .         .       SPi^^  WAtcliDioru 
Unhtrtal  Prodmc-  A  Iw&ine&s  whiLb  she  ccoild  not  carry  on  wlThout 

tiati.  a  linowledgvoi'    .       ,        ,       m       Aiieitiolog^, 

A  ManH/fttturtr.      An  hidividnal  *rho  Jmsoflen  lo  cnrry  on  his  ^Ltiul* 

der*  responsibilllic*  cons^ldcmbly.        ,   VTel^lit;^, 


A  Cornucopia. 


A  recejitnclo  out  of  which ,  among  other  hles^ia^*^ 
she  has  given  lo  mankind  ihe        ,         rr*im»r-. 


A  zero  dbu&^y  rroi^ 

A  fFoinvt. 

The  Half  Bib!e, 

A       O^ographkal 

Map, 
Indutirious  M*n. 


A  mpti*iur»?  which  would  be  scarcely  ^flii'jettt 
to  cuntaU]  a  ^arg(^  drop  of    .        .        .  Oeifr* 

A  fnjit  whith  is  tkot  qiiiLc  ao  much  csiei;njed  by 
chi^ldrcn  as        .        .  Hvnejr,  Itatn,  or  tii««— <-^ 

Ahoflkupfja  which  every  wit  nes  in  court*  of  Jus- 
lic«  i$  obliged  to  tike  an        .        .        .        Datb. 

A  map  which  doc^  not  show  ihs  countries  where 
are  to  he  found  the    Mlc*, — ar  Orimtat  To|mR^>^ 


4  Vhiuout  Look. 
The      CawUrf 
Jhavy  Sp0r. 
A  Dram. 
Ft€un4ily  and  fn- 

dMUttf, 


i  Anirtng  whom  there  arc  probably  m^my  who  rcUih 

Jioi  Miitr€4 — others  ptelt^r  1'i^il,  or  *aur  acitip,— 
A  feature  which  gave  her  aoiocwhat  Uje  appear- 
ance of  a  rcipectablu        .        ,        »        Wld«w. 
.  A  dance  which  i*  not  n^iatly  ^erj  cooling  when 
the  weather  13  excesiiiTely        .        .  ilo4,« 

An  altinent  which  would  not  obtain  a  connoJs?i^ur^e 

prcfcreucc  at^r  .        .        .     Hwf^e  eolt%«* 

A  weight   which    would  be  Mancfed  by    the 

diciest        ».,...       Touftli. 
A  character  Mdilch  libe  IncetnntJy  beRra  without 
ever  becoming         .         .         .        ,         1%''«wiT" 


fcpiwfirditixto  I  he  Act  *.<  Cohj™*,  iq  th4  ytint  iM4,  hf  FRANX'IS  FAUVEI^QURAtJa  hi4a 
ClffrJt*  <.>»H(?e  luT  tbo  Ut^trict  C^itirt  Itir  the  Si^atht^rti  Dinnct  of  New  Yort. 

^O-TIit  rwpubllealioa  of  uti*  of  the  "  FammUi  "  whli»ut  wnHiii  Mrinl9^r>n  item  ihe  AnlHw,  kt  ttTkUf  m«- 
«m»mf  L  and  any  vivlattftti  nt  Uit  eopy-flf  Kt,  wUJ  lutijiwi  th«  {mrtiM  tu  thd  f«n»Jtiffi  fifths  kw. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 


DIANA,  OR  THE  MOON 


SnCBOLICAL  KEFR£8BMTATIV1S,    # 

SMBLEMATICAL  CHARAGTBB,  Hunting  and  Chastity, 


lyiAHA  was  the  goddess  of  hnntiDg,  amd  ehief  oceupation  Ann^tng ,  and  sometiiBCs 
the  patroness  of  old  maids,  on  accoant  of  fishing  along  the  shores  or  in  the  rivers, 
the  perpetual  chastity  to  which  she  volun-  The  Satyrs,  the  Fanns,  the'  Sylvani,  the 
tarily  subjected  herself.  She  was  the  Dryades,  Hamadryades,  and  other  divinities 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  twin  sister  of  of  the  lakes^  the  forests,  the  meadows,  and 
Apollo.  She  was  called  Hecate  in  the  in-  the  valleys,  used  to  unite  in  autumn  to  cele- 
i«nial  regions.  Moon  or  Phcebe  in  heaven,  brate  sportive  festivals  Itt  her  honour.  The 
and  Diana  upon  earth.  To  shnathe  society  most  celebrated  of  her  temples  was  the  one 
of  men,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  hunt-  at  Ephesus,  ranked  among  the  seven  won- 
ing,  and  obtained  the  permission  of  Jupiter  ders  of  the  wortd,  on  aecount  of  which  it 
to  live  in  perpetual  chastity,  and  to  have  for  was  set  on-  fir«  by  Erostratus  who  thus 
her  attendants  sixty  of  the  Oeeanides,  thought  to  immortalice  his  name.  Hertem- 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  Dryades  and  pie  in  Aricia  was  attended  by  ft  priest  who 
Hamadryades,  nymphs  of  the  woods,  the  val-  always  murdered  his  predecessor.  The  La- 
leys  and  the  hills;  all  of  whom,  likeherseli;  cedemoiuans  oflfcred  her  human  victims  till 
abjured  the  tie  of  matrimony.  She  affected  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  who  changed  this  bar- 
such  a  feeling  of  pudicity,  that  the  hunter  berous  custom  into  the  sacrifice  of  Flagella- 
Acteeon  happening  unfortunately  to  see  hex  tion ;  and  the  inhabiUnts  of  Taurica  used 
while  bathing  with  her  nymphs,  she  chan^  to  offer  on  her  altar  all  the  strangers  that 
him  into  a  stag,  when  he  was  immediately  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts.  Her 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  She  also  repu-  statues  were  generally  erected  on  the  cross - 
diated  ignominiously  one  of  her  nymphiy  ways,  where  she  was  worshiped  under  the 
CallistOy  who  bad  given  herself  up  to  her  name  of  Diana  Trivia.  The  Athenians 
father  Jupiter.  It  is  said,  however,  by  generally  offered  her  goats,  and  sometimes  n 
many  of  her  poetical  biographers,  that  she  boar  pig  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the  pop- 
feH  in  serious  love  with  th*  shepherd  Endy-  py  and  the  dittany  were  sacred  to  her.  She 
mion,  and  that  she  absconded  oftentimes^  is  represented  taller,  fVom  the  shoulders  up- 
during  the  night,  from  heaven,  to  meet  him  wards,  than  any  of  her  attendant  nymphs ; 
in  some  «eeret  rendtsrous  in  the  myBtieal  her  hcmd  is  crowned  with  an  upright  crescent; 
and  solitary  forests  of  Arcadia.  However,  she  wears  a  golden  quiver  on  her  shoulders, 
be  this  was  it  may,  if  she  was  not  more  and  holds  an  arrow  in  one  hand,  and  a  bent 
virtuous  than  the  other  divinities  of  her  sex,  bow  in  the  other;  her  face  has  something 
she  did  at  least  annago  tcderaMy  wdl  to  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well-shaped  and 
appear  so.  She  resided  almost  constantly  strong,  and  her  general  appearance  bespeaks 
in  the  midst  ^  retired  forests,  making  her  dignity,  energy,  dexterity  and  self-conildenee. 
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DIANA, 


In  the  Hlerardhy  of  the  gods  DIANA  presides  over  hwuers.  She  used 
to  procure  her  Means  of  Xbdstence  by  hunting.  Her  External 
Appearance  was  that  oT  a  smart  jlmazon.  In  her  nocturnal  excur- 
sions she  used  a  Hot^Iuminary  as  warm  and  bright  as  a  brilliant  torch* 
which  she  had  procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  she  was  a 
hause-httptr.  The  Traveling  Vehicle  in  which  she  used  to  ride  was  c 
public  cab.  The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  she  computed  her  dis- 
tances was  a  tenth  of  an  inch  ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  on  Orbicular 
Boop,  the  circumference  of  which  was  exactly  that  of  a  capital  O.  She 
used  to  dress  herself  in  the  most  Eccentric  Fashion,  wearing  exclu- 
siyely  a  hunting  dress.  Her  Annual  Evx^tiona  were  for  the  autumnal 
hunting  parties.  When  running,  her  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded 
that  of  a  tortoise^  and  hex  most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided 
taste  £or  celibacy.  The  ancients  gave  her  for  her  Inclined  Accessory, 
or  emblematical  distinction,  an  arrouK  Her  Dayly  Occupation  consisted 
in  nothing  but  A«7i/t;igc»JJi4fAiii5.  She  had  for  confidential  Servant,  a 
hamadryad^  and  the  Common  Measure  with  which  she  used  to  distribute 
her  favors  to  her  was  a  golden  quiver  ;  but  bev  Scientifla  Measure  was 
merely  a  crescent j  #•  Her  OorpcHral  Rotundity  might  be  compared  to 
the  size  of  a  wkortle-berry^  Her  Book  of  predilection  was  the  manual 
of  hunters.  In  her  numerous  travQk  she  had  a  Square  M19  of  about  the 
size  of  the  lunar  tables.  The  Tenants  of  her  numerous  temples  were,  of 
course,  all  sportsmen,  Pufing  the.  Saturnalia  ciie  usually  assu^ied  a 
Mask  or  Feature  expressing  wtih  great  Melkya  manly  look;  and  in 
all  the  ball-rooms  she  then  visited^  her  Favorite  Dance  was  always  the 
gavot.  The  dimentanry  Parallel-SulisiaBee  wliiofa  she Kked tj^beat was 
a  kind  of  cast  antimony  marmalade,  of  which  she  would  take  every  day  a 
regular  quantity  measured  widi  her  FaUinir  Weii^bt,  which  was  about 
equal  to  an  ounce.  l^naRy,  her  Staaetary  dMraietei j  hm  always  Web^ 
and  will  alwaya  be,  that  o[  hunting  and  chastity, 

Emtbkbd  aewMdhw  to  Um  Aet  of  CoMren,  in  the  yaar  1814,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOUBAUD  Is  tlw 
Ctefk'p  OmctofUM  nutrict  Court  fur  the  SoutlMm  Dlitrict  of  New  York, 

JI^The  republication  oTtn J  of  the  "  BfOfrmphMi.^  without  written  pecnlakNi  fWmlhe  Aotbor,  lifinetly 

PVOMWted ;  and  any  violation  of  the  eopy-riglit,  will  rabject  the  parties  to  the  penaltiei  ofthe  lawi 
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Fro£  XVs.  Fauvel-Gouraud's  Phreno-MnMnoteohiilo  System 

TO  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLANET 
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(B^  D^nmg  Formulas  and  Coarelatite  Apalomks.) 


t  a 


10 


I     Correlitifw. 

HlBKAmCBT. 

Mxjon  or  ejckt- 


Ezt'ital  atpxab^ 


Hov-LmoHAmT. 


19 


13 


1« 


t9 


16^ 


IT 


rU 


19 


,AO 


n 


AS 


93 


S7 


EAaTHLT 
TIOHUnP. 

Taavsuhg  vehi. 

CLE. 

Itxitekart     mea 

SURE. 
OXUCVLAE  HOOF. 

EecEmmie  rAiR^ 

IQlk 

AjnnjAL  evolut'w. 
AntMAt.  n:iXK3ITT. 
PEOFJUntTY. 
IlfCLmEDt      ACCE^ 


Daylt  occoeat'ii 
SfcEVAwr, 

COKVOir  MEA9UE 


Prttidn  over  hunt-  IndiTkfcmb  vbo  lite  more  i 


LvadaonUm 


A  imart  Amazon, 
AWmianttereh, 
A  houu-kuper, 
ApubUc  csft. 


mon  vauaon  ttu 
)     upon  munmy^'haam^i 

\  Jm  ottnfiiion  which  mast  have  cansed  her  to 
\    wtfidMt«verraaBya  Mavr 

^  A  kind  of  appearanooi  i^uch  is  aa  appropriate 
I     to  a  huntress  aa  to  a  warlike  Wvmmm. 

\  A  krmniflrv)  whldi  alao,  Uke  tJuU  tf  CybiUt 
\    shines  a  little  more  than  a  fire  made  of       "WaoiL 
A  womaa  that  alwiyrs  has  herjpantry  provided, 
\     wltli  Hon«7,  baaa,^yle*'» 

I  A  kind  of  T^kle  which  has  generally  but  little 
I     More  f^  kngtJi  tJuBB  'Vndtb. 

A  KXh  cf  an  inch,  j  A  measure  about  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
I     threads  in  a  coarse  ~ 

A  capital  O.  j  A  letter  which  would  make  a  Tcry  good  drum- 

i     head  lor  a  Lilliputian  Thrmnnaerii 

AkmUmOnttL    f  A  kind  of  dress  whkh  she  cattainly  never  had 

^     madet)fsilk^        ....         Satln^. 

Autumnal  huntingl  An  occupation  in  wfaldi  she  most  ha^e  acquir 
patties.  '     '^^"      *"         *"~^  '  " 

AiorMH. 


8VBE. 

CoRPOBAi.  meT¥w4  A  wkm-M§  ierry. 


MTT, 

Book. 

TEHAlfTS. 


FATQErTE  DA!|««^ 

^rPAAAUMb-^VB- 
\     STAlfCB* 

Faxuhs  wwenr. 
Plawbtaet  ohae- 


ed  fbr  shafp-stMjoting  an  i 
5  Ae  animai  wkkfa  ceuld  net  possibly  waOr  k  a 
i     whole  d^y  mere  than  obMi^        .        (halfamile.) 

For  celitacy.         |  A  propensity  which  would  have  unavoidably 

'     made  her  a  very  Stlljr  l>e«so  iiU^i 

An  arrow,  { A  weapon  MAlh  wtksk  sbe  ofaCiiMi,  mdMbCP' 

\     ediy,  mevethanoMwiklEniiDal's  HeaTyr  llMce* 

Minting  ami  Jith^l  An  ooctipation  in  whi(;h  her  adroitness  was  such 
ing,  *     —  *" — ^—^^ '•-•"  "-r_^^. 

A  fftttmaryatt. 

A  gqUm  qftiietr^ 

A  Cracent,  (  . 


rA«    JMonKO/ 


\     as  tt>  render  her  etftkely 
>  A  kkid  of  itymph  wMch  yrenMsd^  over  tbe 
I     forests,  tbc  valleys  andtbe  balmy 
[  An  instrument  wliich  can  not  be  said  to  have 
[     ever  been  to  her  of  a  conipaete  InMOlHy^ 

Ameasore  whose  enned  eawiiElriw  remioit 

OM  of  the  coUs  of  a  8iuike. 

I A  frail  whkh  most  people  would  <iioosefaige- 

ferenoe  to  the  commwi       -  •    cn^Mf, 

I  A  book  whkh  nh^ys  t»bNiftui>  a  ooMfderaile 

number  W  subaortbcf* 


ThalmmrtalUm,  \  A  mMr  by  which  navigators  can  easily  find 
j     cbeir  longitude  at  any  given.     .  TtE 

Sporttmen.  T Inditkhuds  who  after  the  iafigQe  of  the  chase 

]     disiiie  M  hose  to  fetuea  to  a       Hi 

>flir^'^*         \  ^  ^^  °^  featuse  not  gperallT  a^t  with 

\     among  women  of  what  is  calloa      Hlgli  soeletjr. 
The  Gavot,  '  A  dance,  whkh  to  be  gracstbllypedbrmed,  re- 

\    quires  ki  the  petfofiner  aa  JBiieir  | 

€mt  AnHmomf,      >  Aa  alimtnt  whkby  if  mistiikeii  ftvr  s^oae,  w'd 

j     beiletectedimmediately  byits  tmcltqft 
An  ounce..  \  A  weight  which  is  never  resmrdedbyflinners  in* 

>     Bitowurt>ig  tii»«MLBli  ot  m       «        Uet9 
JRunKng  and  cAos-!  Characters,  of  whkh  the  former  caused  her 
I     tity,  I     abundance  of  pleasure,  the  latter  no         "" 


ERTaasn  aeeor^inf  to  Um  Aet  of  Ooofratt,  In  U|9  rear  1844«  bv  FRANCIS  FAUVRL-OOUKAUD,  la  tks 
Clt>k*tOfles  of  tbsDtetrietCoart  lor  tbo  SoatlMm  DlMfUl  of  New  York. 

a^rTbtimablieaikNi  of  any  of  ths  "Foranki*'  without  writtmi  Mmdnkm  Aon  tho  Aolkor,  kilHetly  pro 
mQm  i  and  aay  vieaatfoB  sf  41M  eonr-i^ht,  wiU  lalu^ 
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:^16  f^HRBNO-MNEHOTECHNIC  PRINOPLES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

MARS. 


SnCBOUOAL  RSPRBSENTATrVSy     ^ 

EMBLBMATicAL  CHARACTER,  War  and  Battles. 


Mars  -was  tiie  god  of  wur  and  battles,  most  nnboiuided  honors,  and  the  war-like 
Juno  was  his  mother ;  she  had  given  him  Romans  were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a 
iHTth  without  the  participation  of  Jupiter,  to  deity  whom  they  esteemed  the  patron  of 
revenge  herself  of  the  birth  of  Minerra,  or  their  city,  and  the  father  of  Romulus  its 
Pallas,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom,  who  was  founder.  Mars  was  considered  as  the  patron 
bom  from  Jupiter's  brain.  (See  Pallas,)  of  gladiators,  and  of  all  gymnastic  exercises 
The  education  of  Mars  was  entrusted  to  the  and  amusements  of  a  manly  or  war-lBce 
god  Priapus,  who  carefully  instructed  him  character.  He  waa  represented  constantly 
im  every  manly  exercise.  The  amours  of  armed,  with  a  metallic  helmet,  a  pike,  a 
Venus  and  Mars  are  greatly  celebrated;  he  shield,  and  a  military  dress ;  sometimes  on  a 
was  the  father  of  Cupid  by  her.  It  is  re-  brisk  battle-horse,  sometimes  in  a  weo'- 
ported  that  during  one  of  his  visits  to  the  chariot  drawn  by  two  furious  horses,  which 
goddess  of  Love,  Vukan,  the  husband  of  the  poets  called  Speed  and  Terror.  In  this 
Venus,  caught  them  in  a  metallic  net  which  case  he  has  by  his  side  a  cock,  in  remem« 
he  had  coaatructed  on  purpose, — and  exhibi-  brance  of  Alectryonhis  confidential  favorite^ 
ted  them  in  these  pcecarious  eircumstances  whom  he  had  metamorphosed  into  that  bird 
to  aU  the  gods  assembled,  invokltig  Ten-  for  having  overiooked  Vulcan  when  watch- 
f  eance  from  them  against  the  invader  ofhtft  ing  him  ta>officioon  the  memoraUe  occasion 
conjugal  rights.  But  the  gods  laughed  at  ab^re  mentioned.  Horses,  vultures,  and 
him  so  heartily,  that  he  soon  repented  of  his  crows  w«re  offered  upon  his  altars.  The 
inconsiderate  scheme.  In  the  wars  of  Jnpi-  Scythians  geinrully  offered  him  asses,  and 
piter  against  the  Titans,  Mars  was  captured  the  people  of  Carin  dogs.  The  weed  called 
by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  and  confined  for  fif-  dog-grass  was  sacred  u>  him,  because  it 
teen  months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reponed,in  places 
liberty.  His  temples  were  not  very  numer-  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  whnre  hu- 
mn  in  Greece,  but  at  Rome  he  received  the  man  blood  has  been  shed  under  his  auspices. 
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FHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCIPLES:  517 

APPLICATION  OF 
Ptof.  XVs.  Fauvel-Gouraud's  Phreno-BCnemotedhnlo  System 

TO  TBB 

PH&fiNO-MNEMOTECHNIC   BIOGRAPHY   OF  THE  PLAI7ET 

MARS. 


In  the  Hierarohy  of  the  g^a   MARS  presides  over   warriors.     He 
used  to  procure  his  Means  of  Existence  by  the  havocs  of  war.    His  ibo 
temal  Appearance  was  that  of  a  martial  hero*    In  his  nocturoal  excur- 
sions he  used  a  Hot-luminary  as  warm  and  bright  as  a  Jire-hrand  of  mar^ 
which  he  had  procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  he  was  like 
a  brother.    The  Traveling- Vehicl^  in  which  he  used  to  ride  was  a  war- 
chariot.    The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  he  computed  his  distances 
was  a  yard  ^  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbicular  Hoop,  the  cir* 
cumference  of  which  was  exactly  that  of   an  astronomical  circle.      He 
used  to  dress  himself  in  the  most  Eccentric  Fashion,   wearing  ex- 
clusively a  cutrass.    His  Annual  Evolutions  were  for  general  reviews. 
When  running,  his  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a  battle^horse^ 
and  his  most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  for  fightings 
The  ancients  gave  him  for  his  Inclined  Accessory,  or  emblematical  dis* 
tinction,  a  shield.    His  Dayly  Occupation  consisted  in  nothing  but 
fighting  battles.    He  had  for  confidential  Servant,  a  soldier;  and  the 
Common  Measure  with  which  he  used  to  distribute  his  favors  to  htm 
was  a  war-helmei  ;  but  his  Soientiflo  Measure  was  merely  a  zero  with  a 
spear  J  $ .    His  Corporal  Rotmidity  might  be  compared  to  the  size  of 
41  cherry*    His  Book  of  predilection  was   Vegetius  and  Polybius.     In  his 
numerous  travels  he  had  for  geographical  refereMces  a  Square  Map 
of  about  the  size  of  a  campaign  plan.    The  Tenants  of  his  numerous 
temples  were,  of  course,  all    military  men.    During   the   Saturnalia  he 
usually  assumed  a  Mask  or   Feature  expressing  with  great  fidelity 
a  martial  look;  and  in  all  the  ball-rooms  he  then  visited  his  Favourite 
Dance  was  always  the  Yankee-doodle.    The  alimentary  Parallel-Su'b<- 
Stance  which  he  liked  best  was  a  kind  o{  flint-glass  marmalade,  of  which 
he  would  take  every  day  a  regular  quantity  measured  with  his  Falling 
Weight,  which  was  about  equal  to  a  pound.    Finally,  his  Planetary 
Character,  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  that  of  war  and  battles. 

EifTKiucD  teeonliiif  to  Um  Act  of  ConfreM,  In  ttie  year  1844,  bj  FRANCIS  FAVVEL<iOUKAVD,  fn  tU 
Clerk's  OOiea  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southerc  Dutrfet  of  New  York. 

♦**The  republication  of  any  of  the  "Biographies*'  without  written  permission  from  the  Author, li  ttrietljr 
|0olubit«d ;  aod  any  violation  of  the  copy-rf;ht,  will  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  the  1a w. 
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fHSEKO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCin«E8. 


APPLICATION  01 

ProC  EVs.  Fauval-Gtoaraud's  Fhreno-Mnemoteohiilo  Syaima 

re   THE  £L£M£NT8  OF   TH£  PLANET 
(By  D^fiidmg  FomiilM  and  €obkslativb  AxrALOOB».) 


Cdrrelittheij. 

MEAJia  Of    cja»T< 
AHCE. 


AitBt^Ai,  svoLtnr'ft 

AntJfAL  Yta-OCITT^ 

IncuFF-D     H&  cess- 
son  r. 

ComiQv  MEAitmc. 
SciEifrtrrc      »ka* 

IUR£. 

ConPOMAt  »*tPit' 

S^lrAA£  H&r, 
TCfAITTf, 

Mask  or  ixATt^sE 
t^'Avomrrx  Dwn;E. 
)  Parallel-sitv 

J       flTARCE. 

pLAircTAmT  en  Aft- 

Acruu 


Pr*tides  £>wr  FFsr- : 
5«  the  A/»t»ff  ciy  ^ 
A  Martial  //«rff.     | 


Individuals  who  froqinmily  4be4  Ibeif  blMMl  in  th« 
tupiK^rl  of      .         .        ,        ,        ,      TyrkrinT'. — 

A  prgre^^ion  whkh^  in  the  c?itiiiutiofi  of  thb  pfatu 
anihrnptst,  dese^rveiB  only  a  I><tll  Il0aii^, 

A  fcisd  of  aptrearaELCe  which  b  dbpUjr«^  bj  ovenr 

w«lt-uniea  .  .  .  .  ,  KnigM^ 
A  luminary  wtucb  is  aol  commonlj  used  to  light 

a  «  .  <  .  ,  .  ]I«tta«^nQOiA 
A  brother  b^enemHy  to  a  sisiftfamidihv  trouhk^ 

ofiife,  a  vtty  valuabJe  .  ►  .  .  fletp«^ 
A  v«hide  antiedmith  lonsf  scribes ^  which  made  h 

of  Death  himsdf  Ihc  diraful        *        .         MIig 


Am    Adtowmtkitl 
A  Cui>d#«, 
For   Qtnmd   tt^ 
A  BaiHi-Hom. 
Far  Fi§hUn§. 
A  Sktdd, 

Fitting  BaUie». 
A  5ofd4#r. 
A  JVar^hdmri. 


ACWff. 


VtMitHiM  mid  Poly- 
A  C^npaignPian. 

A  Marfiai  foflit, 

Fiint-giiim, 

A  Pound. 

IVar  tmd  Batilgs. 


A  meagre  whieb  w  daily  used  by  ^ry<gi>od5  ran?r- 
dtonia  in  sFliltif  io  yoting  ktUea  n        tf«w  ^^ll* — 

AlTiajHfupif  ot  wMd*  ib  oever  used  hy  fresh- water 
tailors  J  upon  a        *        .        ,        ^'aT^r  lAkc.^« 

An  inittrumetit  whkh  would  &oon  ral^  upon  a  d«ti> 
cfttA  ^»oul^r  m.  painful       .  ,       rrirmojar.— 

A  cereaitmy  in  wlUch  the  soldiers  have  to  yJpJd  q 

n^Mdy  LfrtnpJiiLar«  with  «t>i»ry  ,      OuiiaiiA* 

An  animal  whiri],  ia  Eno&t  gra^iaUy  kept  with  a 

Tery  fthort        .        .        .        ,        .         .        VmtU 
A  propensity  whidi  kefpe  nations  oCImi  in  a  pfj^ 

petuEki  fitaie  of         .        -        .        ,        Hosilllijr* 
Upon  wliieh^  at  Spartat  more  Lhos  sue  raliant 

soldier  wai  braug^ht  back  to  bis         ABt«<>  mama- 
An  oecijpation  in  which  hotJwflded  |>olibi?iiiai 

ofteu  fiigage  in  a     *        ,        .     Namtw  Ixil^by, 
Ab  iis dividual  who^e  good  charactef  aad  bravery 

ought  D^cr  to  bfl  .         (ttou^ul,) 

A  meaaure  whkh  was  always  canwdfrcd  indi*. 

]>cniable  in  ihe  ttiwient  .       W(ij^Te|flm#* 

A  measure  which  hn*  some  restmblaace  la  a  aeo^ 

diiiam  hi  a  ^late  of        .        .        .       Dvrllliitloii* 
A  fryit  which  ha»  a  moff  Hvcly  coto^jr  than  lh« 

jwle  fare  of  a     .        *        .     Wblte  iMMmmmw^-^ 
The  iwa  most  noted  author*  that  have  «?«  writ- 

ten  qa  (iiiLitaTj      .        .        .        .        .      Sktaticw* 
A  kiad  f>r  map  which   ^sat  warrior*  rery  fr*- 

queniiy  imfeld  upon  ihieir        ,        .        ,       " 
Pcr&onfi  who  aft;  pretty  fFnerally  of  u  tjjata^icr 

Ha  iL^tity*  Blmvrr^  toy  mi,  tmdE'^W* — 
A  kind  irf  feature  which  iiio»l  peaeraUy  ibowa 

mure  bravery  than        ,        *        .        'H'Udom* 
A  dance  which  once  ilrew  from  the  B^fitjsh  trvops 

a  good  deal  oJ'  pas>feioQale         .  >  Sptifnc* 

Aa  ait  merit  which  wotkJd  be  fitr  from  being,  to  s 

mortal,  *o  digestible  aa  a         .        H*iv  CKn&ry* 
A  weight  which  ii  to  few  ««ii)iroercla!  hous** 

(Uaktwwn^ 

A  charactet  which  is  uerer  fowad  in  a  T*ry  high 
degree  in  a         .         .        *        ,        .         Dandy, 


EvTilil:T>bec[irvyuln  ihw  Ml  of  Conm».  in  i)jq  r»«t  1^1.  It v  FHANCDi  FAUlr£[H30t;KAUD,  imJi* 
Cntit*!  Offiflfc  of  th«  DWrirt  Uoart  IJif  tbe  eottth^m  I^triet  of  New  Votk. 

Jin*i.ablic»tion  of  nny  of  tbe  "Formuku"  wiibuui  wfiEtan  uitTtin»iofl  ftuoi  t^  Author,  |i  fifkify  ft*" 
uid  nnj  vUklAUvQi^r  Ui«  c*J?y-rifhi,  wUl  iumi«ei  ilk*  pirtmio  l*»  {Ma^Diu  uTlfa*  law. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  Of 


JUPITERi 


STHBOLICAL   REPRESENTATIVB,    U 

BMBLBMATicAL  CHARACTER,  Omnipotence. 


JoriTEm  was  the  son  of  Satorn  amd  Rhea. 
The  aneientf  worshiped  him  as  the  most 
powerful  of  their  diviiiitiea.  He  presided 
over  all  the  gods  omnipotently^  ind  super- 
intended aniyersal  creation.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  myth<dogist8,  Jupiter  was 
sated  from  destruction  by  his  mother  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes, 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
uaiverse  from  his  brother  Titan,  t)n  condi- 
tion of  not  raising  any  male  children,  de- 
voured all  his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were  bom. 
But  Rhea,  offended  at  her  husband's  cruelty, 
secreted  Jupiter,  and  subsequently  Neptune 
ond  Pluto^  and  saved  them  (Vom  their  fhther's 
unnatural  barbarity  by  giving  him  several 
stones  which  he  devoured  in  their  stead  with- 
out detecting  the  artifice.  Jupiter  was  edu- 
cated in  a  cave  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and 
fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthoea. 
His  cries  were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  cym- 
bals and  drums  which  the  Corybantes  beat, 
dancing  around  his  cradle,  to  prevent  them 
from  reaching  Saturn's  ears.  As  soon  as  he 
was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  make  war  against  the  TiUns  who 
had  imprisoned  his  father,  accusing  him  of 
bad  faith  for  having  brought  up  male  chil- 
dren contrary  to  his  agreement.  The  Ti- 
tans were  conquered  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty 
by  the  hands  of  his  son.  Saturn,  however, 
soon  aAer,  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Ju- 
piter, conspired  against  his  Ufe,  and  was,  for 
this  treachery,  driven  from  liis  kingdom,  and 
obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into  Latiuih  in  Italy. 
Jupiter  divided  with  his  brothers  the  empire 
^f  the  universe ;  he  gave  the  empire  of  the 
sea  tc  Neptune;  that  of  the  infernal  regions 
to  Pluto,  and  reserved  for  himself  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  He  then  married  his  sister 
Juno.  Soon  aAer,  the  other  gods,  jealous 
of  his  omnipotence,  conspired  against  him, 
but  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly,  in  the 
Shape  of  different  animals,  to  Egypt,  where 
Jupiter  continued  to  persecute  them,  till 
they  implored  peace  of  him,  acknowledging 
for  ever  iiis  supremacy.    He  also  finally  ex- 


terminated the  sons  of  Titan,  who  attempted 
to  revenge  their  faiher  by  assaulting  the 
heavens  in  a  regular  siege.  After  this  vic- 
tory, he  gave  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sures^ notwithstanding  the  indomitable  jeal- 
ousy of  his  wife  Juno.  He  had  successively 
an  innumerable  number  of  concubines,  and 
engaged  in  many  gallant  adventures.  He 
metamorphosed  himself  under  all  forms  to 
seduce  the  objects  of  his  lewd  passions: 
Once  into  a  Satyr,  to  seduce  Antiope;  an- 
other time  into  a  golden  shower  to  seduce 
Dajiae,  who  was  confined  in  a  toWer  of 
bronxe.  He  took  the  shape  of  a  bull  to  de- 
ceive Europe,  the  daughter  ot  Agenor ;  he 
assumed  the  form  and  plumage  of  a  swan  to 
seduce  Leda,  the  mother  of  Castor  anl 
PoUnx ;  and  among  hundreds  of  other  ad- 
ventures, he  metamorphosed  himself  into  an 
eagle  to  carry  away  Ganymede,  whom  he 
made  his  cup-bearer,  to  serve  up  nectar  at 
his  table  on  Mount  Olympus.  Feeling  once 
a  tiolent  headache,  he  had  his  head  opened 
by  Vulcan  with  an  axe,  and  the  result  was 
that  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  spruntr 
out  of  hte  brain  ihll  grown,  and  completely 
armed  for  war.  The  worship  of  Jupiter 
surpassed  all  the  other  gods  in  solemnity, 
and  he  had  the  most  magnificent  temples 
and  statues  in  the  world;  his  oracles  at 
Dodona,  and  at  Ammion,  in  the  desert  of 
Lybia,  were  of  the  most  celebrated  renown. 
Goats,  sheep,  and  white  bulls  were  sacrificed 
upon  his  altars.  The  oak  was  sacred  to 
him )  the  eagle  was  his  most  favorite  bird. 
He  is  represented  of  a  majestic  appearance, 
crowned,  sitting  upon  a  golden  throne, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  bunch  of  thunderbolts 
ready  to  be  hurled  forth,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre  of  cypress.  An  eagle  is  by  his  side, 
and  his  imposing  face  is  decorated  with  a  long 
and  thick  beard.  His  shoulders  are  usually 
covered  with  an  imperial  scarlet  cloak,  span- 
gled with  variegated  golden  flowers,  partien- 
lariy  the  lily.  Jupiter  was  the  father  of  the 
Graces,  of  the  Seasons,  the  Hours,  and  the 
Muses,  and  of  hundreds  of  other  chiUren* 
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520  PHR£NO.MNEIfOT£CHNIC  PRINOFLBB. 

APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr's.  Fauvel-Gouraud's  Phxeno-Mnemoteohnio  Sysem 

TO  THE  ^ 

PttRiaJO-MNEMOTECHNTC    BIOGRAPHY    OF  THE  PLANET 

JUPITER. 

u 


In  the  Hierarchy  of  the  gods  JUPITER  prmdea  over  tht  qodt  1& 
ueed  to  procure  his  Means  of  Kxistence  by  govtrning  iht  universi.  HU 
lixtemal  Appearance  was  that  of  an  omnipotent  monarch.  In  his  hoc* 
turn  a]  excursions  he  used  a  Hot-lujninary  as  warm  and  bright  as  a  cKandt- 
/icr,  which  he  had  procured  from  ar\  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  he  was 
like  a  hmband  The  Traveling- Vehicle  in  which  he  used  to  ride  was  n 
m^a/  chaTiot*  The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  he  computed  his  dis- 
tances was  a  rod  ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbioular  Hoopj  the 
i!ircumfereucc  of  which  was  exactly  ihnt  of  a  hogshead.  He  used  to 
drtiss  himself  in  the  most  Eeeentric  Fashion,  wearing  exclusively 
n  royal  chak.  His  Annual  Evolutions  u-erc  for  a  retntw  of  the.  universe^ 
Whea  running,  his  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a?i  ^ephan:* 
and  his  most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  for  scdvciion. 
The  ancients  gave  him  for  his  Inclined  Aceessoryj  or  emhiematical  dis- 
tinction, a  hunch  of  thunderbolts.  His  Dayly  Occupation  consisted  in 
nothing  butw  niverml  crerii  ion.  H  e  h  ad  fo  r  c  on  fi  d  e  nt  ial  Servant,  a  mon^rc  h  ; 
and  the  Conunon  Measure  with  which  he  used  to  distribute  his  favors  to 
him  was  a  cup  of  nectar  ;  but  his  Scientific  Measure  was  merely  a  kiud 
of  Zy  U.  His  Corporal  Rotundity  might  be  compared  to  the  mze  of 
an  orange.  His  Book  of  predilection  was  the  JEnad^  In  his  numeroua 
tr»^vels  he  had  for  geographical  references  a  Square  Map  of  ahout 
the  sizij  of  a  mythological  chart.  The  Tenants  of  his  numerous  tem- 
pos were,  of  course,  all  gods  and  gotUess^.  During  the  Saturnalia  he 
ij&tsally  assumed  a  Mask  or  Feature  expressing  with  great  fidcHiy 
a  mftjcstic  look}  and  in  fill  the  ball-rooms  he  then  visited  Ms  Favourite 
Danoe  was  always  th^  minuei.  The  alimentary  ParaHel-SuT:>staiioe 
which  ho  liked  best  was  a  kind  of  mulbtrry-trtt  marmalade,  of  which 
he  would  take  every  day  a  regular  quantity  measured  with  his  Falling 
Weight,  which  was  a  bent  equal  to  a  buahel*  Finally,  his  Planetary 
Character,  has  always  becn^  and  always  will  be,  that  of  omnipotence. 

EirriiitDaeMriMfi  totirt  Adof  CjMiirrM,  IP  (hd/ftiTJ81*.  bjF  FEAKCie  FAirVRL^JOl/aAUti,  \a  1^4 
Ckri'i  Onkd  of  L^ic  DitiricT  Court  tnr  ihm  ^uthrrn  Dutri^^  i>f  ^(lw  Vnrlt. 

V'Tho  rrpiNi^^Hirti  or  ttfty  of  ih*  '"Mlftirraiiltie*"  wilfHHil  wriiilon  |iairnii>»ion  flrtnti  tlw  Authctf,  4b  ft»iAi.t^ 
fftt^tliltwji  i  tn^  «Fi^  T-tolatiuo  af  the  eojii^'rlflil,  witi  «ub>tt  tkit  inftJoi  tnih<^  [hftqatilvi  ofUit  l«W« 
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APPLICATION  OF 

ProC  IVb.  Fauvel-Ctouraud'8  Phreno-Mnemoteohnio  Syvtem 

TO    TH£    ELEMENTS    OF    THE    PLANET 
(By  J)HflniiigFornmUi  and  Cobjixlatitx  Ajulooos.) 

0 

Corrdatitcs. 
HiB&ABcmr.  Pruides  over  thi 

godi. 


Mkari  of  ezut- 

XNCE. 
▲HCK. 

HoTuLvmiiAmr. 


BELA- 


Eaathlt 

nommp. 
Trateliko 

CLE. 
IlTNEIlAST      MEA 

8UEE. 

Orbiculae  hoop. 


EccEATmio 

ION. 

AmrvAL  evolui'n. 

AeQXAL  TBLOCITT. 

Pbopeitsitt. 

IECUHEO      ACCE8- 
80EY. 

Datlt  occupat*f. 
Sekvaht. 
commor  measure. 


MEA' 


Scnstmnc 

SURE. 

Corporal  rotuw- 

DITT. 

Book. 

square  map. 
Tehahts. 


Mais  orixat'rb. 

Favorite  dance. 

1  Parallel-«ub- 
)     stance. 
Faixino  weight. 


Planetary  char- 
acter. 


,  IndividqalR  who  are  not  generally  represented  al- 
together with  a  character  8er»plftie«~ 
By  Oifveming  the   An  occupation  which  undoubtedly  gives  him  busi- 

UfiteerM.  ness  enough  to  prevent  his  becoming   Lobmom** 

An    OmnhpoUf^      A  kind  of  appearance  which  he  nobly  mafaitained 

Monarch.  when  the  Titans  attempted  their  Olympic    Siege. 

A  ChandeHer,  A  kind  of  luminary  which  very  seldom  gives  a 

light  either  Rm^  or  Smoky. 

A  Htuband.  A  husband  is  an  individual  who  often  finds  the 

conjugal  roof  a  rather  fliopy  Home.— • 

A  Aoyitf  Chariot,     A  vehicle  sometimes  used  in  what  the  European 

soldiers  call  their  aunnal  Aalnine  l!l«vi«w. 

A  Rod,  A  measure  which  is  considered  to  be  of  16  feet 

nearly  a         ....        Sal>-e^pial. — 
A  Hbgehead,  A  kind  of  hoop  which  is  usually  fixed  upon  the 

•  hogshead  with  many  an  Unbappy  nalL-^ 

A  Royai  Cloaks        A.  dress  which  he  probably  received  on  Mount  Ida 

Irom  the  hand  of  some  guardian  Njrmpb. — 

Review  of  the  Uni-    An  occupation  during  which  he  could  see  of  his 

veree.  mighty  works  more  than  a  Tkty  model. 

An  Elephant,  An  animal  upon  whose  back  the  Asiatic  traveller 

is  carried  perfectly         ....        Safe* 
For  Seduction,         A  propensity  which  he  would  have  less  felt,  by 

taking  now  and  then  a  cooling  Sedatrre. 

ABtmch^Thwu    A  kind  of  weapon  with  which  he  exposed  the 

derboUe,  giants  to  a  very        .  Heavy  peril. 

UMveredl  Creation.  An  occupation  by  which  he  prevents  the  world 

from  nifiering  any  destructive  SpoUatlon. 

A  Monarch,  An  individual  wliose  daily  life  is  very  often  terribly 

Soar. 

The  Cup  cf  Nectar.  A  measure,  the  contents  of  which  would  be  vivific 

enough  to  revive     A  bonjr  or  'woody  mwmmy. 

A  kind  cf  Z.  2X .  A  measure  which  would  not  be  readily  undrrstood 

by  a  child  yet  under        .        .        .       Tvtclai^e. 

An  Orange,  A  fruit,  in  the  opinion  of  many  amateurs,  infinitely 

more  savory  than  -a  .       Yatiltec  >jn.-~» 

The  .SnM,  \  A  book  which  narrates  many  of  his  gallant  ad- 

ventures and  amorous  Tricks. 

A  Mythological  A  map  upon  which  the  gods  are  represented  better 
Chart.  than  by  the  statues  imide  of  a    .    I«ean  Az^e. — 

CtodM  and  Ooddeeeee,  Deities,  in  honor  of  whom  poets  used  often  to  con- 
secrate A  Oasel,  a  Itjrre  or  a  Poem. — 

A  Majeetic  Look,    '<  A  kind  of  feature  which  painters  would  never 

think  of  selecting  as  the  IHodel  of  a  Fop. 

The  Minuet,  A  dance  which  is  more  particularly  practised  in 

Spainby  many  a  noble       •  Sl^pnoim. 

Mulberry  Tree,       Analiment  which  wonldnot  obtain  the  preference 

'      of  a Tldjrl^adjr. 

A  Bushel,  ]  A   weisht  which,  if  attached  to  a  foot-racer, 

would  gtft  him  a  very  laborious  Rwt. 

Onmlpotente,         \  A  character  which,  for  keeping  his  enemies  hi 

subjection,  is  vastly  better  than  a       "Weak  Jail. 


Bmaan  seeordiof  to  the  Act  of  CoofiMS,  in  the  vear  1844,  bv  FRANCIS  FAUV£L-GOU&AUD,  in  tlae 
l«Tk*i  Office  of  the  DiiArict  Conrt  for  the  Soothera  Diitrtet  of  New  York. 
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BIOGBAPBtCAL  SKETCH   OF 

SATURN. 

BTMEOLICAL  BEPHESENTATITK,    ^ 
EJtBLEMATlC.'LL  CSAHAGTER,    FugiHvmmt* 


Batc^v  was  tha  oon  of  Cffilna  and  Terra, 
and  wM  worshiped  aa  iTie  God  of  time,  over 
which  lie  presided.  He  was  nattitally  era  el. 
Dpon  the  insinuatioa  of  his  mother,  he  re- 
veng*fd  Himself  of  his  father  hy  preTcntitig 
him  forever  from  increajiittg  the  number  of 
hia  eh  i  Wren »  Aiter  thisj  Saturn  obtained 
his  f^thcr^s  kingdom,  by  the  consent  of  hii 
eldest  brother,  Titan,  on  condition  that  he 
*hould  not  bring  np  any  male  childreti. 
Pnrsnant  to  his  agreem«*nt  he  deToured  his 
BOns  as  soon  as  Iwrn,  \iatQ  he  was  deceived 
by  his  vifo  Rhea,  who  caused  him  to  swal- 
low three  stoacs  instead  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  whom  she  gave  secretly  to  the 
Corybanles  who  took  care  of  them.  Titan 
being  informed  of  this  deception,  declared 
war  ftgainpt  Saturn,  defeated  him,  nni  im- 
prisoued  him,  together  with  Rbea»  Soon 
iifler,  he  wa»  ddivcred  by  his  son  Jupiter, 
who  replaced  him  upon  his  throne,  Saturn, 
on  mindful  of  kla  son's  kindness,  conspired 
against  bim^  bnt  Jupiter  banished  bim  fh^m 
heaven-  He  then  fled  to  Italy,  where  the 
country  retained  the  name  of  Latiitmj  afl 
l>eing  the  place  of  his  concealment  (laleo), 
Janus,  who  wag  at  that  time  king  of  Italy, 
received  him  with  marks  of  attention,  and 
made  him  his  associate  on  the  throne.  The 
banished  king  of  heaven  employed  hunaeif  m 
civilizing  the  barbarous  mnnner«  of  the 
lavage  people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them 
agriculture,  with  the  iiselUl  and  libi^ral  arts, 
EOi  reign  theie  ini>i  »o  mild  and  popular,  a q 


benificent  and  virt^otis,  that  nmnlcind  h«F« 

called  it  the  gddin  agt^  to  Indicate  the  hap« 
pinesfl  and  tranquilHty  wMch  the  eiuih  then 
enjoyed-  However,  the  inconstancy  m 
characteristic  of  the  God  of  time,  did  ftot 
permit  him  to  remain  so  steady  for  a  long 
time ;  he  soon  after  left  Janus  and  went  about 
truveling  over  the  world  without  intennis- 
sion.  At  Cunhoge  human  victima  weri 
offered  to  him,  whieh  were  burnt  alive  in  A 
furnace.  The  Roman*  instituted  in  honot 
ofhlmj  and  in  coamemorniion  of  the  goldeii 
age^  festivals  named  Satumaliaj  which  wer« 
of  great  renown  in  antiquity.  One  of  htf 
temples  nl  Rome  was  appropriated  for  tha 
public  Ireaanry.  Salnm  ts  generally  rep  re* 
sen  ted  as  an  old  man,  bent  through  age  and 
infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  handf 
with  a  circular  serpent  biting  his  own  tail^ 
which  i^  an  embltma  oi  limej  and  of  the  per- 
petual revolution  of  the  yeor,  "  He  haa  ali9 
a  winged  hour-glass,  and  be  Is  oftf^n  repre* 
aented  on  the  sarface  of  a  globe  tunning 
with  rapidity,  or  Aying  with  two  broad 
wingS]  hifl  only  ornamental  dreaa.  On 
his  statues  were  generally  hung  fettera, 
in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he  had 
worn  when  imprisoned  by  Titan »  From 
thia  circumstance  all  slaves  that  obtaim 
ed  their  liberty  generally  dedicated  theif 
fetters  to  him,  and  during  the  Saturnalia  1h# 
fetters  were  all  taken  from  the  it^tue,  in 
commemomtion  of  the  dayi  of  the  golii^ 
ag<. 
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APPXaCATJQN  OF 

ProC  IVs.  t'ainrel-Ctouraud'B  Plu^etio-llSQemotedmio  System 

TO  THE 
PURENaMNEMOTECHNIC  BIOGRAfflT  OT  tHE  PLXmt 

BJLTVWLK. 

& 

Im  tke  Hieraroby  of  the  f  ods  SATURN  presides  avir  time.  He  used  t# 
procure  hb  Means  of  Ibdstence  by  regulating  thr6mm€imt.  His  Bxter* 
nal  Appearanoe  was  that  ef  an  old  traveller.  In  bis  nocturnal  excursions 
tie  used  n  Hot-lttmlttary  as  wnrm  nnd  bright  as  a  Reflector^  which  he  had 
procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  he  ^\tis  like  an  tinc/^ 
The  TraveUng-Vehicle  in  which  he  used  to  ride  was  as  omnihvs.  Th# 
Itinerary  Measure  with  wliich  he  computed  his  distances  was  a  fur 
long;  nnd  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbioular  Hoop,  the  circum 
fcrcnce  of  whicli  was  exactly  that  of  a  wine  tub.  He  used  to  dress  him- 
seW  in  tbe  mom,  XSeoentrio  Fashion,  wearjB|r  exclusively  a  pair  of 
wings.  His  Ailiniial  Xhrolutlons  were  for  universal  destruction.  Whea 
Tunning,  his  Animal  Velocity  never  exceeded  that  of  a  cumely  and  his 
most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided  taste  foar  inoonsiwrnof.  The 
nncients  gave  him  for  his  Inolined^Aooessory,  or  emhlematical  distinc* 
tion,  a  scythe.  His  Dayly  Occupation  consisted  in  nothing  but  the 
Distribution  of  time.  He  had  for  confidential  Setvant,  a  traveller^ 
nnd  the  Common  Measure  with  which  he  used  to  distribute  his  favors 
was  au  hour  glass;  but  his  Scientific  Measure  was  merely  a 
kind  of  k:  b .  His  Ck>rporal  Rotundity  might  be  compared  to  the 
.  size  of  an  apple.  His  Book  of  predilection  was  the  book  of  dtstiny.  In  his 
numerous  travels  he  had  for  geographical  references  a  Square  Map 
of  about  the  size  of  an  almanac.  The  Tenants  of  his  numerous 
temples  were,  of  course,  all  travellers.  During  the  Saturnalia  he  usually 
assumed  a  Mask  or  Feature  expressing  with  great  fidelity  a  savage 
look ;  ^md  hi  all  the  ball-rooms  he  then  visited,  h^  Favourite  Dance 
was  always  the  Zapateo.  The  alimentary  Parallel*Substance  which 
he  liked  the  best  was  a  kind  of  poplar  marmalade,  of  which  he  would  take 
every  day  a  reguhr  quantity,  measured  with  his  Falling  Weight,  \diieh 
was  about  equal  to  a  quintal.  Finally,  his  Planetary  Oharaoter,  has 
ahx'ayy  been,  and  will  ahvays  be,  that  of  fugitiveness. 

RNTiRioneeimKiif  toUw  Aal  •rdmfiMi,  lo  Um  yev  1844,  by  FRANCIS  FAUVEL-GOVRAtn),  ta  tii« 
Olirk**  OIK««  sf  tte  UUriil  Ctmt  for  Um  SoMUMtm  Uirtnel  «r  N«w  Yttrk. 

•*•  TIm  ramibHMtion  of  any  of  the  •*  BiofrajMiiM  **  wicliovt  wrHtM  n^nniaio*  Atm  Um  AoUmt,  Ii  ttrletly  pro 
■MMd ;  tod  wf  vWiiiM  of  tte  Miqr-i^te  will  wl^iet  Um  pM^ 
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APPLICATION  OF 

Prof.  Fr's.  Fauvel-Qouraud's  Phreno-Mhemoteohnlo  Ostein 

TO  THE  £L£MENTS  OF  THE  PLANET 
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CorreJatiTBa. 


(Bjp  iHffiili^FoniiiilAt  and  Cobrelativb  AxALOunJ 
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OF   ESlST' 


Meam 

Ext'WAt    APPEAR- 

AHCE. 
HOT-tVJffr]»A*T* 

EAItTtftr  JtELA- 
TIONEHIt', 

TnAVELUfO  VEHI- 
CLE* 

iTDfEmAmY       MXA- 

clthe. 


PreaMes  orcr  fimf.;  A  Deity  trtiich  b  fjrmbolicailly  nprmenttd  by  & 

^      pcrlpheilc        ,        ,        ^       _       ,  Vlpnv— 


FASH 


£ccorT«iG 


AllTltAL  TEtOCrrT* 


PdDpfritHirv. 


0AVLV  OCCUPAT'F. 

SemVAHT. 

COKrtClW  MEAiUtttl 
SclEWTtnC        JiEA- 
CoRPORAt  aoTOTl' 
fiOOK. 
SqtJA«B  «AP 

TEKArtn. 

MA5TC0«rEAT^RE. 

FAVOUtE  |>AJfCE. 

{       S*TAKCE. 

Falj4C»o  weight. 


Rtgulaiing  Ch^ 
An  Old  Traoilhr, 
A  R^jUchr, 


An  Unzit. 


An  Omnibut. 


A  Furlong. 
A  mm4itb. 

A  Fait  of  uingf. 


Hon. 
A  Camel. 


distruc- 


A  Scyihf- 


A  Trateller. 
An  Hovr-glaat. 
A  kind  Gf  h*  ^ 
An  Apple- 
Thi  Book  of  d** 

my. 

An  Almmac* 
Trovellera, 


An  oecupatlon  wKicb  wmtld  eivo  him  now-a^iiiyi 

busineb*  enough  to  make  him  soon  v^ry  Plumpjr, 
A  Mud  of  api^etruricft  which  mtisl  give  Ijim  wuh 

the  wooderutg  Jew  a  reirmrkabk     ,      S«Bacn««a. 
A  lumifwu-y  lo  brilliaiit  bj  luwif  iliai  It  seldom 

requires  lo  be  by  other  lighl       ,       ,     AmMcU^ 
All  unck  of  gastronomic  habits,  would  nftpn  ircat 

hb  n^'pbcwa  litid  nieces  with  a    .      gqiMib-pU^— 
A  vehicle  which  Is  far  from  being  w  lijfht  or  so 

^wlL't  as  aji  inhobuant  of  the     «      Acrlhl  Dcuui. 
A  measure  which  h  ml  longer  than  mmv  a  bar- 
ren spot  on  a        ,     ,  .        ,         Wuftllng  A«f«— 
A  mcttsil  ns  useless  to  lemponmce  socieile*  as  is 

to  a  rich  drawing-room  a         ,        Lnme  cliaLr.-^ 
An  a]jricndigc  with  which  birds  couU  not  easily 

l\y  through  lKh  ilmming  r!?flo«s  of         Bi'cliiia.^ 
An  occupation  which  be  carried  oii  tn  so  teiuuu 

less  EL  m n M rirr  thn i  there  ivna      Bio  pif  jr  «liDiveiI. 
An  aiiimal  the  flesh  of  which  would  bemtljcj  io<^ 

hord  fnr  moliiog  a  good         .         .         Sauvng^tv 
A  pfopensUy  which  he  has  so  strongly  that  it 

[nui>t  oJ^en  prettrnt  him  from  taltui|^a  Biuitiy  nw^ 
An  Insiniment  with  which  he  mows  erery  day 

millions  of^ivcs  v»iihoi](  making  any  riiofciw 

Dislrffttd'n  oftime\  A  bft^incsa  in  which  be  gives  to  men  sutenti  hoiiri 

in  ovtry  twenty-four  lor  talcing  t  "Domy  onp. 

An  taflivkkaJ  who  genera Jly  carriet  his  whole 

tratelliag  baggngf?  jn  ai  «Tnall        ,         ,         8itcM. 
An  iii^ruinent  which  mn&asmctbodicallyas  the 

cold  rhymes  of       ,      a  W««k  and  cklUy  fiocC. 
A  measure  wkUh  hiis  tiomo  r^  semblance  lo  o 

foot  travMr  carry 'g  upon  h|i  baek  an  ISfUijr  bnclgvt, 
k  ftruit  whkh  is  eqtiaJly  agreeably  to  the  palate  of 

a  :Vttii  or  a  Fig^^ 

A  book  as  ohacitre  lo  mort^Tj  eyes  a*  a  ttar  seen 
ibrou^b  a        »        .        ,        ,  Htravy  foig. 

A  map  which  people  consult  for  tinJin;;  out  when 
there  will  be  a        .        .      Tliick  hail  nbove^^ 

Individuals  who  some  times  meet  in  their  nume- 
rous travels  with  a  ,        Moving  iroyiuxt*— 


PlAKSTAAV  CH-Ut- 
ACTEK. 


A  Savage  hok^ 
The  Zapaito, 
Poplar  trte. 
A  Quiniid, 
Fugiiiventn. 


A  kind  of  fcnture  which  has  certainly  v^ry  little 
resemblance  to  ati        .         .        .       Ailotili  vlrk, 

A  dance  wJuch  h  oflencr  practised  by  a  S punish 

^ypscy  than  by  a  .  .  .  8w|#»  boy^ 
An  aihneni  which  would  not  be  to  a  mortal  a.% 

agreeable  as  a       .       .  fl*gy  hoti*jn»l*^* 

A  wciijht  which  is  used  by  wholesale  mcrrimnts 

almost  .        .        ,         .  .         Ihtlly, 

A  character  which  be  did  always  maifitaln  after 

being  by  Jttplier 


rajtjj  nr^i>fdiii*  to  die  Act  fit  ConzTAB  bt  tha  jmt  1A|4,  bv  FttAKCli  FAinnSJ*^OUEAIJD» 
OlPrt  of  ih»  1»l«ir{ct  QwH  fortl*  i«Mtb«ni  iWict  of  K«w  \vik. 


(aUu 


hX.'^'^*)*  '*»"'*>^i'=*^'t''t  ^f  ■ay  «f  ih*  *'  Fnrmttlcti;"  wiilimtt  vrntttn  \wmU*ion  fmm  ih*  Aulbof  ttcifi«tV  F»fci 
vmM   ^iwi  mn  I  wJatujn  iiV  thv  eepyriiJil,  wiU  miijeet  t^  partki  lo  Uke  |«aalliM  of  tht  tav. 
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MRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  PRINCTPLES.  525 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OF 


URANIA,  OR  URANUS. 


STMBOUCAL   RBPRBSENTATIVE :    ¥. 

EMBLEMATICAL  CHARACTER:   Studiousntss and  Learnings 


Urania  vms  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  man  with  an  intelligent  countenance,  dressei 
She  presided  OTer  Astronomy.  Her  fondness  in  an  azure-coloured  and  Greek-fashioned 
for  Scientific  studies^  but  most  particularly  for  robe,  spangled  with  stars.  Her  head  is  crown- 
astronomical  observations,  distinguished  her  ed  with  a  diadem  of  stars ;  she  holds  a  globe 
preeminently  among  her  lovely  sisters.  She  in  one  hand,  a  pair  of  dividers  in  the  other, 
was  the  mother  of  Hymen oe us  by  Bacchus. —  and  is  surrounded  with  scientific  books,  and 
She  is  generally  represented  as  a  young  wo-  various  mathematical  instruments. 
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5M  PHR£NaMNEM6TBCHNIC  PRINCIPLES. 

APPLICATION  OF  • 

Prof.  Fr'8.  FauveL-Gouraud's  Phr^io-Miieinoteohiilo  Sjrstam 

TO  THE 
PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PLANET 

OR  ITRJUfUS* 


In  the  Hierarohy  of  the  gods  UR A  NIA  presides  over  astronomy.  She  nsed 
to  procure  her  Means  of  Xbdstenoe  by  teaching  mathematics.  Her 
External  Appearance  was  thitt  of  a  learned  female.  In  her  nocturnal 
excursions  she  used  a  Hot-luminary  as  warm  and  bright  as  a  lantern, 
which  she  had  procured  from  an  Earthly  Relation,  to  whom  she  was  a 
sister-in-law.  The  Traveling  Vtibide  in  which  she  used  to  ride  was  a 
country  wagon.  The  Itinerary  Measure  with  which  she  computed  her  dis- 
tances wa»  an  English  mile  ;  and  this  vehicle  had  for  wheels  an  Orbioiilar 
Hoop,  the  circumference  of  which  was  exactly  that  of  the  circle  of  Osyman' 
dyas.  She  used  to  dress  herself  in  the  most  Eccentric  Fashioiii  wear- 
ing exclusively  an  azure  Greek  robe.  Her  Annual  Evolutions  were  for 
astronomical  discoveries.  When  running,  her  Animal  Velocity  never  ex- 
ceeded that  of  a  cow,  and  her  most  predominant  Propensity  was  a  decided 
taste  for  scientific  studies.  The  ancients  gave  her  for  her  Inclined  Ao- 
cessory,  or  emblematical  distinction,  a  sextant.  Her  Dayly  Occupation 
consisted  in  nothing  but  celestial  obaervaiions.  She  had  for  confidential  Ser- 
vant, an  aatrommeTj  and  the  Common  Measure  with  which  she  used  to 
distribute  her  favors  to  her  was  a  telescopic  tube;  but  her  Scientific 
Measure  was  merely  a  capital  i/,  ^.  Her  Corporal  Rotimdity  might 
be  compared  to  the  size  of  a  lemon.  Her  Book  of  predilection  was  a  treatist 
on  astronomy.  In  her  numerous  travels  she  hod  a  Square  Map  of  about 
the  size  of  a  map  of  the  heavens.  The  Tenants  of  her  numerous  temples 
were,  of  course,  all  astronomers.  During  the  Saturnalia  she  usually 
assumed  a  Mask  or  Feature  expressing  wtih  great  fidelity  a  doctoral 
look ;  and  in  all  the  ball-rooms  she  then  visited,  her  Favorite  Dance 
was  always  tht  waltz.  The  alimentary  Parallel-Substance  which  she 
liked  the  best  was  a  kind  of  beach  tree  marmalade,  of  which  she  would  take 
every  day  a  regular  quantity  measured  with  her  Falling  Weight,  which 
was  about  equal  to  a  ton.  Finally,  her  Planetary  Character,  has  always 
been,  and  vi  ill  always  be,  that  of  studiousness  and  learning, 

EivTKRKD  ttceoidiu  to  the  Aet  of  CoiumM,  in  the  yMr  1844,  br  FRANCIS  FAUVEIr«OURAUD  to  tiw 
Clerk*B  Office  of  the  Dntriet  Couit  for  the  Sottthern  Distriet  of  New  York. 

*«*  The  repabBcfttion  of  mit  of  the  **  Dfosraphies,**  without  wiittea  peraikiton  Aon  the  A«liwr,  lnHietly 
imhibiled;  MdenyvioktionoflAtoojT-r^fat^wUlBalitteotthepeTtiectothepeBtth^ 
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APPLICATION  OF 

9ro£  Fr'B.  Fi^el-Gouraud's  Phxienio-Mhemoteohnio  Syvtem 

TO  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLANET 

vajtirxA,  ojLiraAxrvB. 

(By  D^bimg  Fosniilaf  «id  Combelahtx  AvAjiooxEt.) 


ComlatiTts. 

HOCKABCHY. 


MeAHS    of  EZIftT- 

XRCS. 

ExT^AL.  jUMMiJki.4,  Uarmtd  fmak, 

ANOE. 
HOT-I,VM|lfABT« 


EAmTHur 

TZOVSHir. 

Tkavsuho  veht- 

cue. 
ImrvmABT     H»A 

0UKE. 

Oeucvlab  hoop. 
EccEirruc    fash* 

ION. 

AxmvALVroLurhx. 


By  Uaeking  Math^- 
maties. 


A  LamUnu 


A  aUUr4nrl$w. 

AtomUry  wagon, 

A$^  Eng^iih  miU, 

The  Circle  qf  Ofy- 

mandytu. 
An 


PmoFEmrrr. 


ACCE8- 


IlfCLUrKD 
■OKT. 


COMK on  KKAIUSE. 

SumniiPic    inEA- 

tVKE. 

CoAPtii^ii  m#Tvii« 

DITT. 

Booic 

S^UAEE  MAP. 

Tehakts. 


Mjknr  OA  f  EA  i'ex:  'J^  99§ftnd 


FikVOEITS  DAjrCB. 
{.EA«AXXKt^8Xaif 

{    stajbice. 
Fallih*  weioht. 

PlLAnVTABfT  OlAB- 
ACIEB. 


EqniTalMitr.      ^ 
Pretidee  omr  Am-'  A  Science  the  innumeniJe  elementt  of  which 
make  mkeadj  •  i^try     .  Tlu« 

A  profesdoQ  which  hat  repaid  many  of  its 

practitioners  with  a  Deep  and  wide  flaiM« 

A  land  of  appearance  nat  often  aeen  amoog  fe- 
males who  Iceep  a       .  UU      " 

A  himinary  which  is  usod  to  iight  up  the  dMrs  of 
many  an    Kmmy  ^  -vrlee  fttmiae,  or  a  ntrw  eonoH*. 

A  sister-in-law's  visit  is  usoally  mora  plea^ag 
to  her  relations  than  that  of  the  town  .    Toxer.-^* 

A  tehlcle  in  which  farmers  carry  to'  roaitet 
many  a       .       •  peek  of  nuOse* 

A  distance  which  could  lot  posslkW  be  run  over 
in  two  mhiutes  by  a  invle  or  a  bidl*-* 

An  astronomical  instrwDett,   the  lilstorr  of 
wh'h  stifl  app'ra  someewhat  Diukjrai>4T«9«e.— 
Qreek  A  kind  of  dress  wliich  was  not  probably  made 

of  common       ...         .       .       Flgaa. 
dti4  An  occupatioB  which  oAen  prevents  her  diaei- 

pies  fVom  taking  a  Fialr  and  easj-  nap^ 

An  animal  whifih  ia  eeldom  aeeft  nMnring  In  a 
very  great Hwktjf. 

A  propensity  which  always  evfaicee  an  intellec- 
ttial  faculty  •        JS^ajr,  wlaei)  and  deli. 

An  instnim't  with  wh'h.  she  e zamines  daily  ce- 
lestial phenomena  hitherta  (unascartaioed.) 

A  bosfaiesa  in  which  the  profits  aba  nsually 
makes  are  A^fAtfrto  (uuascertai|Md.> 

An  individual  whose  arduous  labors  are  often 
compensated  by  aaEl^siaa  •         J«y. 

An  instrument  wliich  is  somelimes  too  large  and 
heavy  to  he  moved  by   a  Mome,  or  a  bojr  alonei.. 

A  letter  which  indicates  the  name  of  the  great- 
est astronomer  of  a  flknni  nation* 

A  fVuit  to  the  excelleocj  of. which  any-nmataor 
can  readily l^BaUty-.— 

A  book  which  to  be  waU  comprehended  must 
not  be  read  very       ....        4^vlelu. 

A  map  which  is  little  studied  by  peo^  who 
lean  a jfeny- lllb.-* 

Mividuals  frequently  afen  cootemplatnig  the 
universe  upon  their  Beloired  orrerjr.-^ 

Alishwiiiii  ■Mk*Maairtl»lhi*o€»flns9 

Deacon's  'vrlf)», 

A  dance  usoally  mnch  practiced  when  the 
earth  is  covered  with  an       .  ley  anow* 


AttronomUoi 

cmooriee. 
ACoip* 


For  eekntific  study, 


A  Sextant. 


a^jtrtm- 

tiOHS. 

fAn^Ajtronomer, 
A  tektcopU-tube, 
A  capital  h:Jfi, 


J.  treahH  an  As- 

tyonomff* 
AMapo  VmHea- 


'Ailronomire, 


TUWoHm. 


J9«ach4rte. 
A  Ton, 

leandag. 


A  tree  which  affords  an  alhnent  sought  bysqnir- 

rels  "mth  all  the  dOlgence  of  a  wise  i 

A  weiffht  which  ooold  never  be  aospended  by  a 


Hnlr. 

A  character  whieh  any  one  may  aoqube*  who 
wiHicaatotiiy  adopt  forMa  »)tta»  •« jUsm  nll.% 


fl^mao  MooidiM  to  the  Aet  of  aoi«r«n,  i»  On  veer  ]8M»  br  FRANCIS  F AUYEL^GOURAUD,  bi  the 
Ck(k*B  OiBee  of  tiM  Dntriet  Conzt  for  the  Soatheni  District  of  New  York. 

|)L>  WimpBillilliB  ef  — yeTtiie  '♦J^maki*'  wMwea  wriKaa  jiiniwlna  ftwn<fc» 
klUted;  and  any  vielolisn  of  the  eepT-rifbty  wiU  nbjMt  tteftities  to  the  peo^^ 
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PHRBNO-ltMailO'raCBNT — ttLAKCtU  FAWBI.««0(mAOIIi 


APPLICATION  OF  THE   S7STEH  TO 

ASTRONOMY. 

Table  1.* 


CO 

H 
Z 
111 

S 
u 

-I 
u 


< 

Q. 
O 

z 

K 
Q. 


£-• 

QQ 

•< 

n 

En 

O 


a 


i  ^ 

I  © 


i  p^' 


i 


A 

Names  of  PUnett. 


SUN. 

MERCURY. 

VENUS. 

EARTH. 

MOON. 

MARS. 

VESTA. 

JUNO. 

CERES. 

PALLAS. 

JUPITER. 

SATURN. 

URANUS. 


B 


Sfm- 
Mt. 


© 

® 
< 


Kmb  dMuou  of  ■!■&•««  to 
tha  ran,  bt  Bncllih  aillM. 


•9  8,796,000 

3  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

67,0  0  0,000 

9  3,  7  2  6,  0  0  0 

*S39,  0  00 

14  3,  00  0,  000 

33  2,  00  0.  000 

34  9,  00  0,  000 
3  5  9,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

35  0,  00  0,  000 
48  7,  00  0,  000 
894,00  0,  000 

1,  7  9  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES        COLUMN  !.—•  Th»M  dictanea*  a»   InMd  upon 

Moan  cttua.  of  Bvtli  Mtlm.  (t  S,«6>  mUot. 


RATIO  OF  THE  DUMETER    8—1 415996 


. 


TO  THE  CmCUMFBRENCB  OF  THE  OIEOLB,  WITH        1. 
IM  DECIMALS. 


It      4     ft     «      7     6 

*  8MOonU]i«aU<minT«blMt,S,4,S,«,7,& 
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APPLICATION  OP  TBB  STSTBM  T»                                        {| 

ASTROnOMT. 

,                                  Table  3.* 

3 

3 

4 

S 

4>0$mct»,      M« 

Sen's  diam. 
u  seen  from 
Mch  planet. 

flieMrtk 

1. 

000 

3  8.     0  0 

1.     00000 

93,78  6,  000 

0. 

387 

8  8.     3  0 

6.     6  8000 

6  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

0. 

723 

4  4.     IS 

1.     9  1000 

8  5,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1. 

000 

3  8.     0  0 

1.     0  0  0  0  0 

•9  8,  7  8  6,  0  0  0 

•fi9. 

.  88 

3  8.     0  0 

1.     0  0  0  0  0 

8  8  9,  0  0  0 

1. 

584 

8  1.     0  0 

0.     43  00  0 

6  9,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

8. 

373 

13.    3  0 

0.     18  0  0  0 

12  8,  00  0,  000 

9. 

667 

18.     0  0 

0.     13  0  0  0 

Id  6,  00  0,  000 

8. 

767 

11.     3  0 

0.     13  0  0  0 

16  6,  00  0,  000 

8. 

768 

11.     3  0 

0.     13  0  0  0 

1  6  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

6. 

803 

0  6.     0  0 

0.     03700 

89  8,  00  0,  000 

9. 

639 

0  3.     8  0 

0.     0  110  0 

79  9,  00  0,  000 

19. 

183 

0  1.     4  0 

0.     0  0876 

1,  7  0  4,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

COLUMN  I.— tTbe  propotUou  eoneeminK  tha  moon  m  ll 
tk*  nn.  M  Uw  oiket  fluwt*. 

I  Mt>M<*  Ito  «•«,««<  BOttV 

ftS5  8979893846S 

•     IV     fl      M     U    H     »     U     V     M     10     10  «1     C 

16438889 

1  tt  M  a*  »  ff   «l  « 

ImiImMU*!. 

M 
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raBBNO-MNBMOTBCBKr — TtiXttCt*   TAVVVL'WiVULXID. 


ATFLICJITISN  OF  THE   STSTEM  TO 

ASTRONOMY. 

Tablb  3.* 


St.  tf  f—n  A*t 

momli  M  nfmni 
Hg»l»uAflm., 

0 

3543m- 

3  2  7. 
14  8. 


1. 
3  3  7. 

7  3  4. 

8  9  1. 
946. 

9  4  5. 
23  48. 
46  6  2. 
9780. 


DUneMTs  of  MblU  la  English  milos. 


I 


*  3,  5  9  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

7  2,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

13  5,  00  0,  000 

18  7,  00  0,  000 

4  7  8,  0  0  0 

28  5,  00  0,  000 

44  4,  00  0,  000 

49  9,  00  0,  000 

518,  00  0,  000 

518,  00  0,  000 

97  5,  00  0,  000 

1,  7  8  8,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

3,595,000,000 


8 


CtraanfeT—e$$  ^fwiitt  in  MmgHtk 


1  0,  7  8  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

2  1  5,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

4  0  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

56  2,  00  0,  000 

1,  4  3  4,  0  0  0 

85  7,  00  0,  000 

1,  3  3  4,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1,  4  9  9,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1,  5  5  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1,  5  5  6,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

2,  9  2  5,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 
5,  3  6  4,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 

1  0,  7  8  7,  0  0  0,  0  0  0 


COLUMN •■- c  McMtac  « <ni(«fiiiii«ir« oftla* Mitk. 


I  79 50 3^84197  1693993751 

10n     M     SS     StUMI7MS94t4ia4S4l454«47     4849ft0 
•  8m  eontiniiation  to  Tablet  4,  ft,  6, 7,  8.->Sm  alM  tablet  S  4  1. 
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A31 


APPLICATION  OP   THE   SYSTEM   TO 

ASTRONOMY. 

Table  4.* 


Eecentriellief  nf  orMta  in 


M       •<       it      (« 

7,  (M)  0,  0  0  0, 
0,  4-0  0,  0  0  0. 

(y,  G-0  0,  0  0  0. 

1  8,  0  0  0. 
X  3,  4-«  0,  0  0  a 

2 1,  0-0  0,  0  0  a 

6  «,  6-^  0,  0  0  0. 
2  0,  5-0  0,  0  0  0. 
G  4,  6-p  0,  0  0  0. 
2  3»  8-0  0,  0  0  0. 
4  9,  0-0  0,  0  0  0. 
8  «,  0-0  0,  0  0  0. 


HP 


lO 


8  8«^» 

2  2  4. 

3  6  5. 
2  7. 

1^'  3  2  1. 

3,  0  6  Q. 

4,  1  2  8. 
4^2  2  0. 
4^2  2  1. 

1  1^  3  1  5. 

2  9^  1  C  1. 
8  4,  0  2  9. 


11 


Velocity  in 
miles  p«r 
■ec.lnait 
ravol. 


30 
23 
1  9 

i 

16 
1  3 
12 
1  1 
1  1 
OS 
06 
04 


13 


btcHntttmu  tnOu 


0  7*,  1  O"-. 

0  7,  0  9. 

0  3,  2  4. 

2  3,  2  8. 
Od,  0  8. 
0  1,  5  1. 
0  7,  0  8. 
13,  OS. 
10,  3  7. 

3  4,  3  7. 
0  1,  18. 
OS,  2  9. 
0  0,  4  6. 


13 

IiicUnMloM.f 
mii. 

0 

8  S*,  «  tf^. 

?        ? 

IS,  0  0. 

6  6,  3  2. 

8  8,  6  0. 

61,  8  8. 

»       » 

f        t 

1       ? 

8  9,  4  6. 

6  0,  0  0. 

?       T 


COLUMN  15.— ^Memningthe  planeu  with  their  fatellitet,  ezclvdTe  of  cooMta. 


#5  830974944593  3  0  78164 

51     M     M     54     U     M    57     M     W    00    61      63    CI     «l     05     fl6     •?     M    09     70     71 


*  See  cont^Btlon  In  Tables  5, 6, 7, 8.- 


also  tables  9,  S,  A  1.. 
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APPLICATION   OF   THE   SYSTEM  TO                                              9 

ASTRONOMT.                                                 |l 

Table  5.*                                                    [I 

14 

15 

ie 

1        17 

Diurnml  rwohti^m. 

Number  of 
MtelUtet. 

Di^melen   in  BngiUk 

Mean  arithmetic  di- 
ameter, the  Earth 
beinfl. 

2  a*-,  2  1* ,  0  0" . 

•29 

8  7  6,  1  4  2. 

10  9.     9  3 

2  4,    16. 

? 

3108. 

0.     8  9 

2  3,     2  1. 

T 

7  740. 

0.    9  7 

2  3,     6  6. 

1 

7970. 

1.     0  0 

I 

2  9,    12,     4  4. 

<« 

2161. 

0.    2  7 

2  4,     6  9. 

f 

4  46  3. 

0.     6  6 

t          f 

«« 

.     0  2  7  0. 

f       ? 

»         T 

Cf 

14  96. 

f        t 

t         ? 

<C 

1624. 

f       ? 

»         f 

cc 

209  9. 

t        ? 

0  9,     6  6. 

4 

9  2,  1  3  3. 

11.     6  6 

10,     2  9. 

7 

7  6,  6  9  1. 

0  9.     6  1 

1         1 

6 

3  3.  9  6  2. 

0  4.    2  6 

OOLiniN  lO— •  Tb»Jlnl  tbu  IndtoUat  tlio  vrian  mlle«  of  tU  tb»totUttirfatt  of  Um  Mitk.  Th« 
Moond  Una  IndlcktM  th*  «i|uwa  nUu  of  tb*  wktk  nr/oc*. 

0  03S6aoS99S69S034S35  8 

7t     7J      74      73      7«    77    78     7»     80    81     «     81     64     85     86     87     88     •»     90     »l    91 

*  See  conUnuatlon  In  Tablet  8,  7,  «.-S«o  also  tablet  5,  4.  3,  9.  &  I. 
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APPLICATION  OF   THE  SYSTEM   TO                                             i 

A9T&ONOMY«                                               1 

Table  6.*                                                   i 

18 

19 

90 

"~t?:ar** 

Volomea,  that  of  the  Earth 
being  1. 

2,  ««  8,  4-0  0 

182«4«0.     00 

3,809,87  «,  000,00a 

9,4-0  0 

0.     lU 

2  8,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

2  S,  2-0  0 

0.     9  0 
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TESTIMONIALS 

FROM  MEMBERS  OF  PROF.  fiOURMID'S 

PHILADELPHIA    CLASSES. 


I 


Thb  POLLOwnfo  Lbttxe  wts  publiflhed  in  the  New  York  TrUnine^  of 
January  27tb,  1846,  and  subsequently  republished  m  the  principal  papen, 
with  complimentary  editorial  remarks : 

PHILABELPHLLy  DcC  30,  1844 

Dbar  Smt— Soon  after  Uie  ekte  (tf  the  aerie«  of  lectiurea  in  which  yon 
developed  to  the  largest  classes  ever  assembled  in  Philadelphia  your 
ingenious  system  of  Mnemotechny,  a  meeting  was  held  to  devise  and 
execute  some  plan  by  which  your  pupils  might  exftesB  thdr  personal 
respect  for  you,  and  their  estimation  of  the  advantage  and  pleasure  derived 
from  your  instructions. 

The  result  was  the  purchase  of  ttie  accompanying  pieces  of  phde,  mod  tiw 
asEAgnment  to  me  of  the  agreeable  duty  of  transmitting  them  to  you.  I  have 
retained  them  in  the  possession  of  the  manufacturer  until  now,  in  the  h<^ 
fliat  I  flhodd  see  you  here  in  the  aotuxmi,  to  deliver  a  second  coume  of 
lectures.  But  you  have  not  revisited  the  city,  and,  perceiving  by  the 
gazettes  that  you  are  in  New  York,  en  route  to  Boston,  I  send  them  to 
your  address  by  one  of  the  expresses  to  that  city. 

I  remain,  respectfully,  your  oVdt  serv't 

RUFUS  W.  GRISWOLD. 
To  Francis  Fauvel-Gouraud,  &c.,  &c.  New  York. 


ic  •  •  •  •  •  ijjjg  service  of  plate  presented  to  Prof.  Gouraud,  has  reached 
ibis  city,  and  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  good  taste,  as  well  as  the 
Justice  and  generosity  of  Philadelphia,  Its  cost  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  $200.— i^.  TrUnme. 
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Cr  EXTRACTS  FROM  S£TERAL  fiUHlWEDS.  xO 

From  l*«  JT.  T.  Courier  «ul£^.  l&rc*  J6, 1844.  jTinendogy,  Chronology,  Biognqphj,  ClMmittrjr*  ^^- 

P»0F.  GouEAUi»'s  SrtTBM  OF  MmEMOTKCBHT.  Botaoy,  Zootogy,   StatisUos,  tnd  iodee^^^^j^^ 

—On  Satvday  erening,  Prof.  OovKAtm  gave  to  ^ole  compass  of  the  seienees  and  tbe^m ;  ^and 

aU  his  classes  vaJted,  eonbraelng  over  Am  Mom-  there  is  nothing,  wfaaterer,  to  ftpiTO^extent  to 

svidiMrsms,  thelMtleotureorhisflnt  cowssi  which  H maf  he  saecessAdljriknplWd.    Itisini. 

InezposithHiof  tfaeSysteraof  Artlfieialllfeinory,  meosely  ossftd  in  a  great  Tartety  of  other  mat- 

whkh  he  has  invMled,  and  thns  Ihr  most  sao>  |ers,  in  the  bnrfnees  oonoems  of  erery  day  lifei 

MssfUly  tanght.    It  was  geDeiaUy  receif ed  as  etc.,  ete.,  hot  iu  tfaasoendant  inportanoe  in  the 

the  meet  heautifid  and  interesting  of  the  sedes  respedn  we  have  mentioned,  is  most  dearly 

— 4he  Immediate  snt^t  heing  the  application  manilest.    W9  fuu)$  noi  tfu  tiisktut  ioubi  mtU  M 

•r  the  art  to  the  recollection  of  all  of  the  wiB,  are  long,  is  introduced  umhtrmUjf  Mo 

ftots  and  figores  connected  with  the  Planetary  oehools,  andproduu  resuUs  in  the  edueatiom  tftke 

System;  makhig  a  vast  amount  of  complicated  coming  generation,  <ifthe  moet  attonieking  ckarae' 

mmbers,  which  no  possible  effort  of  the  natoral  ter.    The  ezperimenu  which  have  already  been 

memory  coold  ever  recollect,  hot  which  by  this  made,  and  the  effects  whidi  are  daily  witnessed, 

system  are  learned  as  easily  as  any  other  fhcts  effectnally  redeem  it,  at  stt  event*,  from  all 

to  which  it  has  been  applied.  aspersions ;  and  prove  eenclBii«ely,  that  it  gives 

We  haveattended  ihe  leetaresthroaghotA,siid  a  moat  wonderftil  and  ualtiBltsd  power  to  the 

mmde  ourselves  IhmlHar  with  the  principles,  anMral  memory. 

qiplicatlone  and  aierits  of  the  system;  and,  as  It  must  be  home  in  mted,  however,  that  what- 

the  sobject  will  donbtless  continue  to   ezdte  ever  it  promises  to  accomplish  can  only  be 

public  attention  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  reached  by  a  careful  and  accurate  adherence  to 

Shan,  in  folfifanent  of  a  promise  we  made  oar  its  ndes.    This,  of  course,  is  true  of  every  art ; 

readers  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  in  and  nothing  but  the  extravagant  reports  which 

Justice,  not  less  to  the  public,  than  Professor  many  persons,  ignorant  of  its  prindples,  and 

Gourand  himself,  present  soon  as  fSiir  and  IbU  disposed,  of  course,  to  ridicale  what  they  do  not 

statement  of  the  Importance  of  the  system,  as  understand,  have   circulated,  vrould  make   it 

our  Cuoiliarity  with  it  enables  us  to  make.    We  necessary  to  rerahid  the  piddle  that  BAhemo- 

cannot,  of   course,  eXjpUdm  the  system,  as  it  tedmyfnmtehes  no  eieeptiMMJn  this  respect, 

would   be  imposdble   to  do  it  satlriSKtatily  At  tlied6seefhislastlectai«,Pro£GoumAirD 

within  our  limiu ;  andas  every  page  of  it,  more-  spoke  most  (eelingly  of  the  deep  desfare  he  had 

over,  is  very  properly  protected  by  Copyright.  that  the  class  should  not  be  disappointed  bi  any 

The  method  is  applicable  to  every  thing  fai  of  the  expectations  he  had  exdted,  and  of  the 

whkh  the  memory  is  concerned,  thoogh  our  attempts  which  had  already  been  made  hi  varkMM 

attention  has  been  most  fordbly  arrested  by  Its  quarters,  to  faijure  hhmelf  and  his  system  in  the 

great  importance  with  reference  to  those  thfaigs  pubUe  estlmatton.    He  thanked  his  friends  most 

which  heretofore  hnve  been  thought  more  diffi-  heartily  for  the  fcvor  they  had  diown  him,  and 

ddt  to  remember,  namely,  figures  in  all  ths  infr  promised,  as  soon  aa  possSife,  next  season,  to 

nha   variety  of  their  applicath>ns,  extended  give  the  second  course  on  the  sppUcatkNi  of  the 

nomenclatures,  hi  which  the  order  of  socoesslon  System  to  Poetry,  Proee,  and  the  Languages.        • 

IS  of  great  importance,  etc.,  etc.    80  fv  as  they  He  was  freqnenUy  interrupted  by  the  loud 

are  conceined,it  seems  to  us  almost  imponiUfl  to  applause  of  his  audience,  and  at  the  eonchision, 

tnggerate  the  utUity  cf  the  eyetem.    It  has  been  the  foUowing  raeolutions,  presented  by  a  gentle, 

adapted  with  wonderful  skill  and  perseveianee,  man  of  the  dass,  were  read  amid  repeated  bursts 

to  every  branch  of  every  scknce ;  to  almost  of  applause,  and  ndqpfcd  6y  As  lamd  and  ttfum^ 

•very  part  of  Astrooomy,  Geography,  Geology,  motet  vote  ef  the  whole  ekue. 

Ruolvedy  That  Pr<rf.  Faayel-Goanad,  ia  kit 
Lectures  to  the  several  classes  of  which  we  are 
members,  has  fulfilled,  to  our  entu*e  satiifaction,  all 
that  he  has  proootsed,  or  in  any  way  led  us  to  eijtect 
from  his  instructions;  and  that  we  hold  in  the 
hi^st  estimatiim  his  skill  and  iiimwty,  as  di«- 
]^ed  ia  the  inveiilioa  cf  tbe  ihrV  &f6iasnr«g«9^ 
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in  dblfOfitiag  ili  deteOiy  hh  enmiefit  tale&tf  u  a 

CUic  teacher,  and  the  perfect  good  fidth  which  he 
B  obienred  throughout  the  couise*    {Laud  and 
l(nig  apvlausej) 

Resolvedj  That  the  system  oi  Mnemotechny.  as 
inTented  %Dd  taught  by  him,  is  founded  upon  plain 
and  philosc^ical-  principles, — is  perfectly  simpla 
in  all  its  parts,  uid  completely  satisfactory  in  all  its 
results,  that  it  places  within  the  reach  of  eTery  one 
who  will  learn  its  principles,  and  carefully  adhere  to 
its  rules,  a  power  of  memory  absolutely  unlimited 
in  its  extent,  and  of  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  we  regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  perfect 
and  useful  system  of  artificial  memory  that  has  ever 
been  offered  to  the  public.    (.Applause.) 

lUiolvidy  That,  as  we  believe  the  system  to  be  of 
immense  utility  in  all  stages  and  branches  of  educa- 
ti<m,  and  its  inventor  as  pre-eminently  qualified  to 
communicate  its  x>rinciples  and  teach  its  practice,  we 
bespeak  for  Prof.  Qouraud,  wherever  he  may  go,  as 
cordial  a  reception,  and  as  triumphant  success  as  he 
has  hitherto  justly  received.    {Loud  applauit.) 

Rtsolvedj  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  Prof.  Gouraud,  and  that  they  be  pub- 
lished. 

inr  aba  hom  BMeAtir* 

Respecting  the  orm$udiiffi  as  well  as  the  pradi' 
cabiliiy  and  value  of  me  system,  the  following  report 
was  presented  to  Professor  Gouraud,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  attached: 

Resolved,  That  •  •  •  the  I4)plica- 
tions  of  this  system  in  the  English  language  by  Ptof. 
Gouraud,  are  entirely  oripnalj  and  excudingly 
u^enioui,  beautiful  and  usefuL 
-  Retolvedy  That,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  public  instructions  in  this  city,  fret.  Gouraud 
has  amply  fulfilled  all  his  engagements,  to  oar 
entire  satisfaction,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  tlmt 
of  all  the  other  members  of  his  several  classes,  and 
that,  from  all  our  acquaintance  with  him,  we  believe 
him  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence  as  a  gentleman 
and  as  a  public  teacher. 

Wm.  B.  TOWNSEND,  Ed.  N.  Y,  Ex.  FREDERICK  G ALLIARDET,  ed  Cr.  4m  E.  U. 

CHARLES  KINO,  Ed.  N.  Y.  Amer.  8.  DE  WITT  BLOODGOOD,  T.  Sm. 

M.  M.  NOAH.  Ed.  Er.  8t.  THOMAS  McELRATH,  TrflmM. 

JOHN  INMAN,  Ed.  N.  Y.  Com.  Adr.  JAMES  MACK  AY,  Ed.  New  World. 

HORACE  GREEL Y.  Bd.  THfaoM.  GEORGE  M.  SNOW,  Tribune. 

H.  J.  RAYMOND,  Ed.  N.  Y.  C.  and  Enq.  JOHN  MILUAU,  Mem.  CoU.  Phar. 

PARKE  GODWIN,  Ed.  N.  Y.  E.  Pose  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  Coonsellor  at  Law. 

H.  L ATRADE,  f«<rr.  Cr.  det  E.  U.  RUSSEL  JARVI S.  Ed. 

From  all  the  Jfew  York  Papers  of  May  29/A, 

Phrfl  Gouraud  believes  that  the  testimony  of  such  men,  known  throughout 
the  Union,  by  dieir  high  social  positioni  tbeir  unflinching  integrity,  and  th^ 
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varied  knowledge,  v/iU  cmqtiestionablj  ntirfy  tke  i^ec&ig  roifcr  widi 
regard  to  the  motives  which  could,  at  the  time,  have  induced  a  few  obscure 
and  hungry  adventurers  to  attempt  the  injuiy  of  the  very  individual  bj  whoae 
intellectual  labors  they  hoped  to  earn  their  bread.  Prof.  6.  is  moreover 
satined  that  the  intelligent  public  will  also  be  inclined  to  look,  with  a  feeling 
allied  to  pity,  upon  the  malicious  paragraphs  of  a  few  penny-a*  linen,  who 
continue,  in  the  face  of  such  emphatic  and  unquestionable  testimony,  to 
garnish  their  obscure  prints  with  the  outpourings  of  their  invidious  and 
ignorant  spleen. 

Phbbho-Mnbuotechkt.— Professor  Ocoraud's  triumphs 
orer  the  difficultiM  of  Moemoiucs,  cootinue  to  surprise  and 
deUght  bis  classes  at  every  successiye  lecture.  The  bundles 
of  heterogeneous  fiicts  that  lay  jumbled  toffether  io  a  dusty 
comer  of  our  cranium,  have  been  unpaeked ;  and  events 
stand  forth  indiridually  in  Itraiinous  and  indehMe  rolfef. 
Oar  admifadoD  of  the  gaiius  by  whom  this  has  been  effeetod, 
is  such  that  we  can  scarce  refrain  from  expressing  our  sen- 
timents eztravagantly.  Wits  may  kngh  and  do^^-beads 
may  sneer  at  the  grand  revelations  of  a  system  from  which 
th^  are  either  too  indolent  or  too  stupid  to  derive  its  lesiti- 
mate  advantaffes ;  but  the  student  will  grasp  tbe  noble  idea 
even  now,  and  posterity,  in  centuries  to  come,  will  bless  the 
memory  of  him,  by  whom  memory  as  a  fiioilty,  has  been 
rendered  well  nigh  omnipotent 

The  scholar  ma^  bother  and  torture  bU  brain, 
£ach  nook,  chink,  and  cranny  with  facts  he  may  stow ; 

Bat  the  dates  and  arrangement  he  cannot  retain, 
Without  the  assistance  of  Faorel-Goaratid. 

On  the  mountains  of  memory  hkherto  bare, 

Tbe  fyoits  of  old  centoriei  blossom  and  grow, 
But  they  only  can  banqoet  in  Inzary  Ume 

Who  are  trained  to  ascend  in  the  school  of  Goorand. 

Philosophers  teach  us  that  they  who  would  reap, 
In  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  with  labor  mnst  sow ; 

Bat  here  you  may  gamer  your  crops  when  asleep, 
By  attending  the  Lectures  of  FauTel^Gouraud. 

Time  was  when  men  lauded  the  system  of  Gray, 
But  tho  world  soon  discovered  that  thai  was  ^  no  go  ;'^ 

Now,  blockheads  may  wonder,  and  asses  may  bray, 
Bot  the  King  of  Mnemonict  is  Fa«f«l>Ooaraud. 

Trm  t*s  Hr.  r.  Ewdtig  Exprmt  Fsfr.  3, 1844.  he  explained  the  principles  of  his  plaiL  whldi 

Ma.  GouaAUD»8  LEcruaa.— This  gentleman  ▼"•  gijen  to  twOi  a  manner  that  a  child  could 

gave  hU  first  lecture  last  cTentaff,  at  Uie  Taber-  comprehend  Uiem. 

nade.    His  class  consisted  of  full  a  thousand,  ^^  *x.    at  ir  »»»  -v.       r..i 

and  probably  many  more— many  of  whom  are  '^■*"*  *•  ^'  '•  Tnbune,  Ftbruarff  2, 1844 

among  our  most  distinguished  literary  men.  Few  Pref.  GotmAUo's  audience  last  evening,  from 

men  have  bad  greater  mfficulties  to  encounter,  viz:  iu  size,  appeared  more  like  i^  crowded  coiicari< 

that  of  conveying  to  the  mind  a  system  of  Mne-  room  than  a  class.    Mr.  Gi/umod  possesses  on- 

monies  altogether  unlniown  to  them;  the  task,  common  qualities  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher.   His 

however,  so  fiir  as  time  would  permit,  was  per-  excellent  address,  anbnated  manner,  and  strokes 

formed  with  signal  success,  and  with  decided  and  of  wit  keep  up  the  excitement,  when  ibe  subject 

marked  maDifestatioos  of  unanimous  approval,  is  the  dry  one  of  figures.    We  caught  enoogn  of 

He  certatoly  acliie  ved  a  great  triumph,  for  among  his  plan  Ust  eveotnc  to  be  con? ineed  ot  one  thine 

tltose  present,  there  were  many,  very  many,  skep-  at  least^-tbe  wonoeKul  facility  his  S3rstem  wiu 

ties,  and  so  far  as  he  wrat,  he  i(ave  decided  evi*  Bive  ki  rememberinff  dates.  Statistical  ftctaof  all 

dences  that  his  plan  is  one  that  is  deserving  of  descriptions,  Sdeniific  NomencJalores,  eet.  etc 

great  attention.    Mr.  Gouraud  is  entitled  to  great  The  plan  is  wonderfully  eiople^  tbe  pcinsiplt 

eredityfor  the  clearness  and  sirapUdty  wiOi  which  piiia,aad  tba  apyiieatioa  easf  . 
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The  pubUe  may  rest  aseured— that  ia,  if  we 
may  beueve  our  own  eyvs  and  ears— that  the 
wniWg#tt*By  ef  Mr.Geraiid  is  a  awbatantiat  real» 
ity,  wonderful  in  its  derelopments  and  vastly 
tmpcvtant  in  its  results.  But  w«  need  say  no 
more.    All  can  be  conYmced  lor  themselves. 

From  Hu  N.  Y.  Com.  Mb.  Feb.  6, 1844. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  say  that 
having  now  become  acquainted,  in  part|  vntn  Bfr. 
Oouraad's  system,  we  mid  k  as  ingeniousi  asphi- 
losojdiical,  and  true  in  its  principles,  as  we  had 
before  seen  it  demonstrated  to  be  efficient  in  its 
resulu.  The  elementarv  feet  which  forms  its 
basis  possesses  in  an  emment  degree,  the  merits 
of  truth,  siapUcityy  and  coo^prehenriveoess ; 
while  tlie  practical  application  ot  this  fact  to  an 
unlimited  range  of  processes,  by  a  most  inge- 
nious system  of  rational  and  easy  combinations, 
does  the  highest  credit  to  the  industry  and  intel- 
Ugent  perseverance  of  the  gentleraan  to  whom 
science  is  indebted  §ot  the  system.  As  yet  we 
have  investigated  the  process  no  farther  tnan  its 
application  to  arithmetical  figures ;  but,  so  far, 
its  efficacy  is  unquestionable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  by  iu  use,  dates  and  other  eombinations  of 
ficures  may  be  **  mnemoBized"  to  any  extent^ 
with  very  mtle  trouble,  and  with  such  force  of 
impression,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  forget 
than  it  is,  without  the  system,  to  remember. 

FromthiNew  Wortdf  FA.fU,  1M4. 
What  Bishop  Butler  did  for  the  science  of  mor- 
als ;  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  for  Astronomy  j 
what  James  Watt  did  for  the  Mechanical  Arts ; 
Professor  Franch  Fauvel-Gouraud  has  done  for 
Mnemonics. 

From  tht  New  World,  Feb.  17, 1844. 

Professor  Fkuvel-Gouraud,  is  no  ordiwury  man ; 
of  this,  his  two  thoueand  pupils  most  ere  now,  be 
pretty  well  aware.  His  system,  which  crowds  of 
a  priori  rea&oners  denominated  <'a  humbug^' 
three  weeks  ago,  poves  to  be  philosophical  In 
its  structure,  woooerful  in  its  simpUcty,  and  in- 
calculably useful  in  its  results. 

We  do  not  speak  from  hearsay,  neither  do  we 
speak  at  random :  Prqfeetor  FauMl-Ooiirmfd;  is 
no  ordinary  man.  We  have  personally  listened 
to  his  lectures ;  we  have  been  delighted  by  the 
gradual  development  of  his  remarkable  discov- 
eries :  we  have  thus  far  studied  their  nature  and 
bearing  thoroughly ;  and  the  accession  of  mental 
power,  which  We  are  conscious  of  having  re- 
ceived, is  such  as  we  could  not  assign  a  value  to 
in  dollurs  ami  cents.  The  disclosures  which  the 
brilHant  Frenchman  has  already  made— «nd  he 
Is  only  on  the  threshold  of  his  subject— enables 
US  to  engrave  whole  tables  of  statistics  in  our 
memory,  so  that  the  impreoAons  may  be  oon- 
sideredindeliUe. 

The  reader  may  rely  with  impUdt  oonfidence 
upon  these  statemenu.  They  are  not  made  to 
serve  private  ends.  A  new  idea,  of  extensive 
practiod  application,  has  been  introduced  among 
us :  and  we  are  anxious  that  the  public  should  be 
fally  aware  of  the  Cset.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
surpfteing  that  many  suraioions  were  entertained 
widi  regwd  to  the  matter.  The  syatem,  as  de- 
scribed by  iu  anthor-liBr  wo  muM  net  that 


Faiaaigla  haa  any  Jat  date  apon  it  ^<OTd 
"  too  good  to  be  true,"  Yet  we  affirm  that  hith- 
erto the  Professor  haafidhrccoen^lisbedaU  that 
he  promised ;  and  indeed  we  never  heard  such 
valuable  infbrmation  communicated  hi  a  style  so 
entertaining.  One  of  M,  Gouraud's  lectures  is, 
even  in  point  of  amusement,  a  greater  treat  than 
mny  a  fashionable  modem  drama.  Beis«tenr 
inch  a  Frenchman.  His  manners— his  gestures— 
his  aoeent— and  his  wit  are  aU  frnported  ftMB  Ai 
bOk  Fnma.  Bichhr  does  he  deserve  to  make  a 
fortune  by  his  art  of  Phreno-Mhemetedmy. 

FromtktNew  World,  March  30, 1844. 

At  the  Tabernacle  on  Saturday  eventaig,  Phi- 
fSessor  Gouraud  closed  his  first  course  on  nusno- 
Mnemotechny,  hi  the  presence  of  two  thouumi 
vupiie.  It  was  hideed  an  hiteresting  scene.  So 
lanps  a  daas  has  never  been  ooUe^^  hi  this  city 
by  oaa  teacher ;  and  a  more  SMoessfhl  teacher 
never  devoted  himself  to  the  labor  of  instruction. 
The  apjdication  of  Fhreno-Mnemotechny  to  AO" 
trorumiy  is  certainly  the  most  triumphant  achieve, 
ment  of  Mr.  a.*»  system.  He  has  succeeded  hi 
developtogseveralmagalicent  ihougfau ;  and  this 
IS  the  most  magnificent  of  them  aU.  The  inge- 
nuity which  it  displays  in  its  practical  details  is 
astonishing :  and  we  were  glad  to  observe  that  the 
merits  of  this  discovery  were  amireclated  by 
those  to  irhem  it  was  unfolded. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  one  of  Pro- 
fbssor  Gouraud's  pupils  stepped  forward,  and  read 
some  very  compJimentvy  resolutions,  in  which 
ample  justice  was  done  to  Phreno-Mnemotechnv 
and  its  founder.  These  resolutions  were  passed 
irith  enthusiastic  aud  almost  boisterous  applause. 
The  precision  with  which  the  Lecturer  had  ful- 
filled his  promises,  and  the  inestimable  beaefiu 
of  the  syMem,  appeared  to  be  the  chief  topics  of 
conversation  when  the  audience  dispersed. 
*       •       •       •       •       ••       • 

To  conclude,  tne  kave  mnemomrei  Oouravd. 
We  have  associated  him  with  his  beautiful  sys-' 
tem ;  and  that  system  has  been  impressed  upon 
us  indelibly.  Is  there  one  of  bis  two  tlm»«TO4 
pupils  who  cannot  say  the  same  ?  We  think  not 
Our  good  wishes  go  virith  the  eloquent  and  ae- 
complished  Frenchman :  and  we  can  recommend 
him  to  the  dtixens  of  other  States,  with  a  confi- 
dence  which  could  have  been  acquired  only  by 
personal  experience  of  the  advantages  of  his  sys* 
tem.  ^ 

From  the  N,  Y.  Tribune^  Marthy »,  1844. 

Paor.  GouaAVo  delivered  the  last  lecture  of 
his  coarse  to  two  thousand  learners  at  the 
Tabernacle,  on  Saturday  evening.  His  subject 
was  the  application  of  hU  System  to  Astronomy. 
There  was  more  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  grandeur  in  the  discovery,  than  in  any  of 
tho«e  which  he  had  previously  unfolded.  His 
explanations  were  interspersed,  as  usual,  with  wit 
and  learning,  brilliant  and  unostentatious.  Bto 
presence  of  mind  in  embarrassmeutt— such,  for 
example,  as  arise  from  difficulties  in  our  peculiar 
idioms,  is  peculiarly  French.  Vivacity  and  cleu^ 
ness  of  conception — and  the  power  of  communi- 
cating ideas  untrammeled  by  unnecessary  ad> 
juncu,  are  the  principal  characteristics  which  we 
would  attribute  to  Mr.  G.  as  a  lecturer. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  member  of  Iha 
class  read  some  resolutions,  expressing  adm^ 
tkn  of  the  system  of  Phrefio-Maemotechny— of 
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lie  fulfilled  aJl  his  inromises.    The  applAuse  at  tantage,  many  rew^ffas,  dcNrt)Ue9a,  tabe  mmium 

tfaii  stage  of  the  proceedings  was  enthusiastic  the  first  subacribers  to  his  eoarae  on  Poetry  aad 

and  deafening.    The  whole  class  appeared  per-  ProtSi  to  he  dallTerod  in  New  YoikBexl  fMr. 
Tectly  nnanimons ;  and  all  Went  away  satisfied 

jrrMi  fas  Dcfraif  Wf^t  JVMSy  xMcnnaar  Oy  18Mb 
Phrsno-Mnsmotechnt. — This  subiect,  which  has  ajQTorded'  topics  of  coDTeraation  and 
new^aper  paragraphs  throiighoitt  the  Unkii  fur  the  last  eight  or  ten  mcmths,  is  itttvMi 
'  t9  is  brighter  and  mort  €n£tring  career  than  the  ephemeral  eubjeete 

'<  That  stmt  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  are  heard  no  more." 

From  ^e  edat  of  its  introduction  to  6)e  public  in  New  YoA.  last  winter,  and,  net  ten, 
from  the  virulence  and  abuse  with  which  the  author,  Prof.  Oonrand,  was  anailed,  We 
beliered  that  an  improyement  of  real  practical  utility  had  been  made. 

That  indiridaak  of  soma  disearnment  can  now  and  then  be  deoeived,  we  have  fre- 
quent demonstration ;  but  when  men  of  experience  and  standing,  classioai  wchoiari 
of  high  attainments,  and  men  of  reputation  all  around  us,  continue  to  corroborate 
the  first  reports,  we  are  forced  to  give  credence  to  them. 

Mr.  M.,(an  aeereditcd  piq[Ml  of  Pm.  OonrKod,)  whoisnowddirenig  hk  aaeoBdeovM 
in  this  ci^,  has  been  lecturing  for  the  last  eight  months  in  the  western  stales^  and 
with  great  success.  He  brings  with  him  the  most  cordial  recommendations  ftom 
Presidents  of  Colleges,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Af.  D.%  Editors  of  papers.  Clergymen^ 
and  others,  who  vnits  in  acoobdiro  to  this  system  ▲  taivjiph  oyer  the  iupee- 

FECnOlCS  OP  MbHOET  that  has  HBTSB  before  BBBH  ATTAflTBD. 

Mr.  M.,  has  had  published  here  a  pam^let  of  40  dosely  printed  octaro  prtges,  eoBf- 
taining  nearly  4000  different  questions  of  definiuons,  statistics,  etc.,  the  answers  to  some 
single  question  involving  in  some  cases  over  150  different  figures ;  all  of  which  the 
•  compiler  will  recite  in  any  order  required,  and  which  he  says  he  has  learned  by  this  sya- 
tem  of  Memory,  by  devoting  from  half  an  hoar  to  an  hour  to  each  page.  The  card  m 
another  column  gives  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  known  throughout  the  state. 

(Follows  a  series  of  congratulating  and  approbative  resolutions,  signed  by  gen» 
tlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  city  of  Detroit). 

Da  Spsteaae  Ae  Bljiea(u»teeluile  dm  "Pmfyamur  t^rnvKH^mrmnd,  Xbctmlt  tf« 
Hew  Torlc  Conrrler  «••  Etota  Unla,  Hara,  18«4. 

n  y  an  homme,  on  profoiaear  qak,  depiris  im  soft,  Q  ne  saarait  P^tre  ptaa  qne  eehd  dn  paUio 

mois,  attire  toot  Now  Yorit  k  aes  le)(ons,  dont  les  et  de  nos  confrdretf  en  joamafiame.   II  scratt  tiop 

cent  Toi:c  de  la  presse  amMcaine  foot  cbaqoe  jour  long  de  dter  lea  feloges  adresies  ehaqoe  joor  aa 

nn  eioge  uoanime.    Ce  piofeseeur  est  M.  PauYel-  professear  Gonraad ;  noas  nans  homerena  4  dfra 

6oofaiid.ttodenoaeoinpatriotes,dontnoasafons  one  la  pieasa  amerleaine  felicite  aatant  en  Jhd 

dc^i  en  a  dtcr  la  oom  k  propoa  da  dagaeircM>-  rorateor  qne  le  savant,  qn'on  admire  aotast  ihu 

type  qull  importa  et  fit  connaitre,  le  preniier  de  trait  piqaant  de  aaa  improTiaatiena  qae  la  grand- 

toaa,en  Am6riqiie,eta  propoe  da  calibre  Planeta*  eur  ptilloaophiiioe  et  Tatilite  pratique  de  sa  d^ 

fVBlde&MSseljqij^fatpourlaiPoevaaiQBdesiin-  covrerte.    Le  Cotfrtcr  andJEn^virer  adit:  «La 

teressantes  le9ons  d'astronomie.   Le  professeur  professeur  Gouraud  est  oertainement  on  des  ia^ 

Gonraod  a  in? ent6  et  professe  en  deraier  hen  on  prorisatears  ksplos  attrayans  et  lea  ate  adiaka> 

mstMM  de  omteiotecbnie  ou  art  de  developper,  bles  que  nous  ayions  jamais  entendoa.  et  none 

de  creer  mSme  artifideHement  la  mimoire.    Ce  sonunes  conTalncos  qae  son  systems  qevleudia 

systeme,  aossl  nonvean  qo'lng^nieax,  a  ftdt  me  d'on  usage  nniversel."    Le  New  World  eat  pfaa 

Mvfoode  sensation  dans  le jpab^uc  americain  -,  U  en  enthonakste,  encore :  "  Le  professehr  Goarand, 

lera  one  non  moins  profonde  dans  le  monde  satant  dlt*U,  n'est  pas  on  honune  ordinaire,  et  noos  na 

eorop^cn;  maisplosaetatdeatln^icaaserdeaiirw  parlena  pas  par  oni  dhre  eti  la  lefare.    Nooa 

prise,  plua  il  doTail  soulever  dinct^duBt^,  de  avons  asaiste  &  ses  lef  ons  et  nous  avons  hth 


deutes,  et  comme  nous  partagions  nous-m^me  one 
partie  de  ces  doutes,  dHme  pvt,  et  que,  de  I'antie, 
ooe  recommaadation  trap  hitlTO  await  pa  Hn 
suspecte  de  partialite  en  lareur  d'un  compatriote. 


charmes  par  le  diTeloppement  gradnel  de  sea 
admhrahles  diooiitertea.  Une  namreUa  idee  d'ona 
grande  application  pratique  a  M  introduite  parml 
nous,  et  nous  d^sirons  qoe  le  public  en  aoJt 
noiis  aToQs  'roulu  Isiner  la  presse  et  fe  public  a^erti.  Ce  que  promettait  Pauteur  paraksak, 
aona  la  seuk  influence  de  kur  prepre  jogement.  conune  on  dit,  trop  beau  pour  4tre  vrai.  Nont 
Aqjourd'hui  que  ce  jugement  a  ete  prononce  libre-  affirmons  que  le  proftsseur  a  pleinement  necomjfL 
mtnt,  et  en  parihiu  conaaissaaee  de  canse,  noos  ce  qull  a  promis,  et  nous  a'avona  jamais  artenaa 
povfons  emettie  le  ndtre,  ear  ai  ftvoraUe  qnV   aneinstructioaaasaipreciaaaeeommaniqaaedaas 
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cat  mo^ais  des  piedt  i  la  t^te.  S«t  mani^ret, 
•M  raiet>  ion  dare,  sea  saiiiies  aont  toutea  im- 
pcNTtaea  da  la  belie  Firanoe."  Ajoutona  i  cea 
remarquea  da  New  World  que  ai  cette  qnalite  de 
Jf .  Gouraad  augmente  Tattrait  de  aea  le^ooa,  elle 
angmeate  aoaai  at  d'autatu  la  valaiir  m  siKc^a 
de  notre  compatriote.  S'il  faat  beaocoup  d'esDiit 
et  de  talent  pour  reassir  dans  aon  idid  me  natal  et 
dans  son  pays,  combien  n'on  iaat  il  pas  davantage 
poor  parvenir  i  se  fiure,  non  ras  aenlement  ao- 
oepter,  mats  aimer  dana  un  ididme  etranger  et 
par  une  assemblee  elrangdre? 

L'atilUa  de  ce  earieuz  et  complexe  ansei^e- 
aant,  dans  aon  nppUcatioo  ft  la  tw  commeraale 
oa  acientifique,  n^a  pas  beaoin  d'etre  demontree. 
Elle  a  aaute  aux  yeux  da  people  americain  qui, 
par  aon  genie,  appr&cie  surtoat  le  c6th  pratiqoe 
et  ntilita&a  dea  choaea.  Aussi  1400  aooaeripteota 
pria  dana  lea  daaaea  lea  plaa  diveraaa  da  la  aocl- 
•ia,  oh  la  cUrc  de  masaain  se  trouve,  ft  edte  da 
ploa  gros  apacolateur,  du  aavant  le  ploa  disert  et 

PmiBivo-lfinifotsoHiaB.— La  dami^re  le^on 
da  M.  Fnvel-Oooraiid  a  ati.  poor  le  profeaaeor 
flaaco-ameiicain,  on  triompbe  trop  beau,  trop 
neriie,  pour  que  nous  no  nous  fiueions  paa  an 
devoir  de  le  coostater.  La  France  a  eu,  aana  ce 
MJIs,  de  nombraox  et  habilea  orj^anes  de  aa 
literatore  et  de  aes  beaax-arta,  maia  alia  n'aTalt 
point  ea  encore  un  repr^aentant  de  aea  deeon- 
Tertes  aclentifiaoes,  et  il  etait  donne  aa  profeaaeor 
J^uvel-Gouraud  de  remplir  cette  lacune.  II  Pa 
fkit  avec  on  succda  dont  ses  compatrioteadoivent 
ft  tre  aosai  fiera  qoa  lui.  Deift,  I'hiver  dmilar, 
BOOS  avions  vu  ploa  de  90^000  miditaora  ae  prea- 
aer  ft  ses  coura  a'astrooomie,  et  depoia  deux  moia 
qu^U  a  9ommence  ft  reveler  au  public  les  marveU- 
ieoz  rooyens  qo'il  a  imagines  poor  dooner  ft  la 
precieose  Ikculte  da  la  memoire  una  poisaBca 
preaq 
foule 
tooles 

ration  poor  celebrer  sea  triomphea.  Ausai  nooa 
aat-il  ncUe  d'ecfaappar  an  aoop^on  de  partialite 
•ttionale  dont  poorraient  fttre  aatadbis  noa  pro- 
praa  %lages ;  il  boos  aoffit,  poor  cala,  de  nooa 
bomar  ft  atre  lea  achoa  de  noaconfrerea.  Void 
ce  que  diaait  hierla  THhma  aor  lademiftrekfon 


da  la  ted^  la  Idna  finhioMUa, 
chaque  aemaine  an  premier  coora  de  M.  Fftnn^ 
Gooraod,  et  deift  600  sooscriptaora  aont  inacrits 
pour  le  iecond.  Le  profesaaur  dmt  rionir  cos 
2000  peraoones  ft  la  doniire  lefoa  de  aon  ooois 
actual,  qoi  aora  liau  ft  la  fin  de  la  sematne  pro- 
le,  dana  la  grande  aalla  do  TBbemacle.    Oa 


daproft 
"Ily 


avaitk  (an  Tabonack)  phia  de  2fil00^ 


aera  V  aoditoire  le  ptaa  nombraox  qoi  ait  janyds 
assiste  ft  una  le^on  adendfiqoei  dana  lea  jaunas 
annalea  de  ee  paya. 

Aprfts  avatr  termiaa  la  aecooda  aerie  de  ao« 
anaeignement  qui,  comoM  nooa  I'aToaa  dit,  doit 
a'appliqoer  spadalemamant  ft  la  tmmmmitatiom 
de  la  poMe,  de  la  proae  et  dea  langnaa  en  gaiift- 
ralo,  ainsi  que  dea  nomanciaftirea  aciantifiqoaa, 
le  profesaeur  Gouraud,  en  philoaophe  pftrlpatiti- 
cien,  Tiaitera  lea  principalea  villea  do  Nord,  pnis 
il  aa  pn^poae  d'aller  raatomna  procbaia,  a  la 
Noavalla-Orlaaoa,  ft  la  Hafaona,  et  an  Mexiraa 
car  notra  aavant  conipatriota  parle  ausal  blai 
reapsgnol  que  I'anglaia  et  le  ftan^aia.  Ce  moltl- 
ple  talent  a  droit  a  da  mtdtiplea  couroonea  i^— 

andttaoFa.  La  profeaaeor  avait  pria  poor  aiget 
U'^iplicatjondeaonsystanieftl'astrooomie.'  II 
a  manifesto,  dana  cette  lecture j  ft  la  foia  plo«  de 
aimplicite  et  da  grandeur  que  dans  lea  preefr- 
dentes.  Ses  explications  ont  M  semto.  conma 
do  coutume,  de  aailliaa  apiritoellaa,  d'a-propaa 
adentifiqoee.  6a  praaenca  d'eaprit,  lorsqu'lT  aa 
heurta  contre  lea  difficultea,  aurtom  contra  cellea 
de  lldldme,  est  toote  fran^alse.  Viracite  et  In- 
ddite  de  conception,  pulsance  de  commoniqaer 
aaa  ideea  aana  laa  antraTer  d'inotilea  circonloco- 
tiona^— tellas  aont  lea  qualitea  cbaracteristiqQaa 
du  talent  oratoire  du  profesaeur  Gouraud. 

'f  A  la  fin  de  la  le^on,  on  des  membrea  a  pro- 
pose des  resolutions  on  est  exprlmee  laplus  Tira 
admiratioa  pour  le  systime  du  professeur,  poor 
aon  taleat,  pour  la  fiaelitft  avecla  quelle  il  a  tena 
toutea  aea  promeases.  Cea  resolutions  ont  t\h 
accueilliea  par  des  tonnerres  d'applaudissemena  et 
les  auditeurs  se  sont  ensuite  retires  en  ae  promet- 
tant  bleu  d'etre  les  premiers  aouscripteurs  an 
coora  da  Pbreno-omamotecbniey  applique  a  1*%- 
tude  dea  lanpiaa»  etc.,  que  le  profeaseur  a  promb 
d'ooTrir  ft  New  York  pendant  Paotomne  pro- 
chain."— J^.  r.  Cotir.  det  Et,  Un,  mardi  26  Man^ 
1844.— £di(.  Reda€t£mr  en  eh^^  FBEOcmic  Gail- 

UkBDBT. 


''I  b^ere  it  the  greatest  discovery  in  literature  that  the  present  age  has  aecB.  Efoyw. 
thing  about  it  ^ows  the  work  a[  a  master  mind,  and  exhibits  a  versatUity  of  mental 
power  fiir  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  J  have  erer  met  with.  Nothing  short  of  a 
wonderful  mind  ooald  have  devdoped  any  thing  at  once  so  useful,  ingenious  and  beaotifiiL 
Its  discoverer  brings  with  him  letters  of  the  strongest  character,  from  a  multitude  of  tha 
most  eminent  mmds  in  the  United  States ;  men  who  ocofess  the  deepest  obligations  to 
him  for  his  Mnemotechnic  Science.  •  *.  *  *  Nothing  approaching  its  powetsfor 
perfecting  human  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  human  records,  and  all  who  apply  them- 
selves to  it,  win  look  on  this  discovery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  benefits. 

"  As  a  parent,  and  as  a  student,  I  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  Professor 
Gouraud's  System  for  five  thousand  dollars.  It  has  boiefits  in  it  that  mankind  shoirid  ba 
induced  to  enjoy.  THEO.  S.  BELL,  M.  P» 

**  Louisville,  Kentucky y  June  27, 1844.» 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS, 

PBIOB  TO  THE  DELITSRT  OP 

PROF.    GOURAUD'8 

PEdRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  LECTURES. 

nv  Tm 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.    . 


From  the  New  York  Con^  Adv.^  Fd>,  8, 1S43. 

MifSMOKics. — The  system  of  artificial  memory. 
iSTrated  by  Mr.  Gooraud,  and  partially  exhibited 
by  him  in  its  results  at  the  close  of  his  evenu» 
lectures  on  the  planetarium,  is  not  only  exceed- 
ingly  curious,  but  rich  in  promise  of  most  valoa- 
ble  consequences :  if,  as  Mr.  Gouraud  allegesf  he 
can  teach  others  bow  to  acquire  the  same  extra- 
ordinary power  that  be  possesses  of  charging  the 
memory  with  unltmiied  details  of  iacts,  dates, 
c^dcnlatioas,  names,  formuls,  etc  His  own  ex- 
ploits in  this  line  are  perfectly  astonishing;  mat- 
ters of  the  most  complex  and  heterogeneous 
character  he  pours  forth  with  surprising  facility 
and  aecuracv ;  and,  k  really  does  seem  that  hu 
system  Ss  adequate  to  the  retention  of  any  thing 
and  every  thia^,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  re- 
member. He  proposes  soon  to  giye  a  course  of 
lectures  specifically  on  this  subject,  in  which  the 
plan  will  be  ftilly  dereloped ;  and  he  pledges  him- 
self that  any  person,  of  ordinary  InteUigence, 
shall  be  enablea  speedily  to  accomplish  wonders 
of  recollection,  ^eater,  even  than  any  of  those 
be  has  yet  exhibited. 

As  a  test  of  his  method's  unfailing  power,  he 
says  that  be  will  distribute  among  bis  audience 
fifty  slips  of  papef,  on  which  shall  be  written,  by 
one  hundred  different  persons,  whatever  they 
choose  to  put  down— scraps  of  metre,  rows  of 
figures,  uncouth  names,  dates  of  CTenu,  etc  —and 
that,  alter  only  twice  reading,  he  will  repeat  all 
these  fifty  things,  backward  or  forward,  without 
a  single  error  or  omission.  This  seems  hard  to 
believe  ,  but,  we  do  not  know  how  to  disbelieve 
it,  after  seems  what  Mr.  Gouriud  has  done,  and 
does,  ni^tly  before  hk  audience. 

From  the  N,  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  Nov,  98,  IMS. 
Aktificial  Mcmokt.— Science— Imman  inven- 
tion—are tbreateuiog  to  play  the  mlschif  f  with 
old  fH^hkms  and  old  cootrivancea.    Somebody  in 
35 


Europe  has  found  out  a  way  of  making  spokAi 
wortu  write  themselves  down,  to  the  rutai  of 
goose-quills  and  steel-pens :  ana  Mr.  Gouraud  fu^ 
nishes  people  with  such  memories,  that  they  have 
no  farther  occasion  for  note-books,  tablets,  m 
memoranda.  About  that  speech- writing  bosioest, 
we  have  our  doubts :  but  we  believe  there  is  <*  no 
mistake''  about  Mr.  Gouraud's  system.  We  have 
seen  it  exemplified  by  his  own  almost  incredible 
performances,  and  wo  hear  wonders  of  the  effect 
produced  on  a  private  class,  whom  he  has  bM 
mstructing  for  a  few  weeks  past.  He  begins  Ui 
public  lectures  and  instructkm  next  month,  and  h 
the  course  of  the  winter,  we  dare  say,  It  will  ba 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  gentleman  or  lady  Ic 
repeat  the  whole  or  Webster's  Dtetioaary,  defini- 
tions, derivations  and  all,  by  proper  exercise. 

JProm  (k^  N,  Y.  Cow,  mnd  Enqidrer,  Dee.  1 ,  IM. 
Artiticial  Memoev. — ^That  the  power  of 
memory  may  be  greatly  increased  by  artificial 
means,  has  l>een  clearly  proved  by  the  results  of 
many  systems  that  have  been  devised.  OurreaidU 
ers,  doubtless,  remember  that  Mr.  Gouraud^  a 
FVench  gentleman,  who  lectured  on  Astronomy  la 
the  city  last  winter,  exhibited  some  most  wondsa* 
fill  specimens  of  his  own  powers — repeating  im- 
mense uhles  of  figures  with  perfect  uccuracr  and 
readiness.  He  bak  been  preparing  to  explain  hte 
sjrstem  in  public  :  and  we  understand  that  he  wfll, 
within  a  few  weeks,  deliver  a  series  of  Lectures 
upon  the  subject.  The  Tribune  says  that  several 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  ci*y  have  consented 
to  bear  |Hiblic  testimony  to  the  truth  and  perfecC 
attainability  of  his  system,  by  answering  all  tha 
questions  that  will  be  put  to  them  by  the  audience 
at  his  introductory  lecture,  from  his  voluminoua 
programme,  and  which  they  have  learned  "  im 
the  abort  space  of  a  few  hours,  taken  from  im- 
perative daily  occupations  and  duties,  in  the  term 
of  only  two  weeks!"    If  this  astonishing  powar 
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tince  10  a  system  of  artificial  m'miory ,  or  Phrmth    9  4  0  8  12  8  4  8  0  2.  Now,  ii  would  be  almost. 


w.iivxarnpw  in  Ibis  city,. , ^  .      „        ,.    .      j. .      .      .                 .^      .' 

inlendsto  teach  assoon  as  his  arrangements  can  he  stand.    Yet  a  btiJe  girl,  only  nme  years  old,  who 

made     Such  schemes  are  by  no  means  unknown :  had  studied  the  hgures  for  less  than  an  hour,  on 

on  the  contrary,  several  havebeea  understood  a»d  being  requested  to  do  so,  trro^e  them  ttpm  the 

practised  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  have  proved  black  board  from  first  to  last j  as  rapidly  as  sht 

more  or  less  successful  in  fixing  in  the  memory  could  vrUe   the  figures— \hc  only  mistake  t>he 

many  ihinss  which,  lo  ordinary  persons,  were  made  being  the  substitute  of  a  1  for  some  other 

almost  completely  beyond  its  reach.    Locke  had  figurC^in  a  single  instance,  and  that  she  iromedi- 

a  system  of  this  sort,  though  less  artificial  and  ately  corrected!    And  then,  after  frhe  had  wiped 

elaborate  than  most  of  the  others.    Thesystenjs  ibc  figures  oft,  on  being  asked  what  was  the 

founded  upon  locality  and  personificaUon,  and  that  tenth,  fiftieth,  eightieth,  or  any  other  fisure  lo 

of  which  Dr.  Grey  was  the  author,  are  the  three  the  list,  she  answer  d  rostanily,  and  without  a 

with  which  the  public  are  best  acquahited;  but  sinirie  error! 

none  of  Ihem  have  ever  been  completely  satis-  These  are  a  few  ofthe  results  of  tleexpcnmenta 

factory,  and  in  fact  they  have  all  been  very  gen.  which  were  wiinessed  by  Me?*.t«  L.  G.  Clark, 

erally  abandoned.                                       ^  ^  McElralh,  Headly,  Inman  and  other  gentlemen 

Of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  Prof.  Goo-  and  ladies,  as  well  as  by  oarselves.    We  know 

raud's  system  we  knew  nothing  whatever,  though  nothing  whatever  of  the  manner  in  which  \hej 

ire  asBored  by  those  who  have  made  them,  are  effected ;  but,  whether  they  are  produced  l^ 


rewiils"  which,  m^  confess,  seemed  to  us  in  the  make  the  whole  matter  the  subject  of  some  pub- 

.  highest  degree  wonderful  an.1  astonishing  ;  mid  lie  lectures,  when  experiments  with  a  dozen  or 

as  iheyarestricay  matters  of  public  interest  and  more  ladies,  gentlemen  and  children,  will  be 

importance,  we  shall  state  some  of  the  most  made,  and  the  public  will  thus  have  an  opportunity 

'-striking  experimenis  which  we  witnessed  on  Sat-  of  witnessing  and  judgmg  for  themselves.   Thai 

urdayevening  at  a  small  private  pariy  at  the  the  art  is  worthy  of  attention,  even  the  few  facU 

bouse  of  Prot.  Gouraud.  There  were  present  four  we  have  mentioned,  abundantly  prove. 


.  or  five  young  gentlemen,  several  young  ladies^ 
teachers  in  some  of  tho  most  respeclahle  schools 
in  this  city,  and  a  number  of  children,  who  had 
all  taken  a  few  lessons  in  this  mnemouical  art. 
Printed  tables  had  been  prepared,  made  up  of 
chronological  dates,  loncevity  of  persons,  laii- 
tudes,  and  longitudes,  distances  of  jilaces,  spe- 
cific  grivities  of  different  bodies,  scientific  dis- 
coveries, distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  cubic 


Prom  the  N,  Y.  Com.  Advtrtiter,  Dec.  12,  1S43. 
Mr.  GorRAUo's  Memorable  Svstem. — That 
we  have  not  been  as  prompt  as  home  of  our 
morning  neighbors,  in  speaking  of  the  wonders 
we  saw  performed,  a  few  days  since,  at  ihe  resi- 
denc-e  of  Mr.  Gouraud,  has  been  owing  to  pres- 
sure of  occupation  ;  not  to  hesitation  in  dedariiig 


feet  in  each  planet,  sizes  of  the  stars,  dem>ities,    how  much  there  waste  astonish  nnd  gratify.   We 

rates  of  revolution,  possible  population,  superti- « -'-  — .i— «  «-.-i  lo.i.-.-    --^  .— 

cial  contents,  etc.,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  velo- 
cities of  all  known  motion?,  nnd,  in  short,  ot  the 
grealc&t  possible  variety  of  events  and    acts. 

'  These  tables,  composed  almost  wholly  of  figurea, 

■  having  no  mutual  relation  whatever,  would  oecu-  ^ 

vyfuU  thirty  pagM  of  an  ortavo  book  ;  and  it  is    mensions,  etc.,  were  distributed  among  the  spec- 
not  loo  much  to  say,  that  no  common  person  could    tators.  who  were  invited  lo  ^ut.such  queslii — 


saw  ffvo  or  six  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  two 
mere  children,  who  have  been  but  a  ^hort  time 
under  his  instruction,  exhibit  feats  of  mnemonie 
strength  and  accuracy  such  as  we  have  read  ofin 
a  few  remarloible  instances,  but  never  before  be- 
held.   Loug  tables  of  dates,  names,  events,  di- 


commit  them  to  memory  by  the  labor  of  years. 
^  Yet  these  pupils,  none  of  whom  had  been  with 
Prof  G.  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  receiving  in- 
struction for  from  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  on 
being  asked  the  date  of  any  event,  the  size  of  any 
planet,  the  density  of  any  substance,  or  In  short 


mft*bVA«|    WAiv    vv\^l^     auTafcv^«^     tw     |^u*'e*uvi<     «liiv^vit/uv 

from  tne  tables  as  they  pleased — with  the  ulmoAt 
practicable  disregard  ot  connexion  or  frequence— 
and  almost  invariably  the  correct  answer  was 

;iv€n,  as  ikst  as  it  could  be  chalked  down  on  ilia 

»lack  board. 
A  little  girl  of  nine  years,  strune  out  ^  row  of 


any  question  tthalcvertrom these  iohlesy answered  figures  the  tithe  of  which  it  would  sorely  ruzzle 

itistar.tly,  and  with  such  perfect  correctness  as  to  most  men  to  fasten  on  their  memories ;  dud  then, 

$how  their  complete  mastery  qf  them  all.  to  show  that  no  akl  was  deri\ed  from  il.e  .<»». 

One  specific  fact  we  must  mention:— on  these  quence,  chalked  on  the  bosrd,  with  equal  rnpidiiy 

tables  was  spread  out  Ihe  ratio  of  the  circurofcr-  and  precision,  as  many  of  the  hundred  mm  fifty, 

ence  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  cairiod  out  to  fomr—lbr  there  were  no  lew    at  anybody  rhoae 
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Id  a  word, 


,  ki  Mf  «fder  that  Amv  «mM  tqgi 
,  the  evidence  was  coocliisive  that 


Mr. 


Gourmud's  syatemi  wkhout  perbap  importiag  aoj 
JncrcaM  to  the  general  power  ol  memory,  b  %a- 
equate  to  the  reiention  of  all  thiols  which  it 
jDty  be  decLrable  not  to  forget, however  absuact} 
complicated  or  muncrous. 

Mr.  Ge«iraiid  is  now  completing  his  prepara> 
tions,  we  undcrhtand,  for  the  communicatioo  of 
his  system  to  classes.  And  U'  any  thing  is  forgot- 
ten hereaAer,  which  ought  to  be  remembered, 
the  blame  clearly  will  not  rest  on  his  shoulders. 

From  the  N.  T,  Tribune,  January  5, 1844. 

MnEMorecRiir ;  or,  The  art  qf  Memory, — We 
Isara  with  pleasure  that  Prof.  GouaAun  has  en- 
tirely recoTered  from  the  severe  illness  which 
prevented  him  from  commencing  his  Lectures  oo 
this  interesting  topic  in  the  course  of  last  month, 
as  he  bad  anticipated.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
laiie  an  interest  in  this  matter,  will  have  on  op- 
portunity to  sat  is<V  tbemselves  soon  on  the  im- 
portance of  his  system  of  Mnemonics,  of  which 
so  much  b  ezpecied  ;  for .  we  are  requested  by 
Prof.  G.«  to  state  that  he  has  obtained  the  Taber- 
nacle for  next  Thursday  evening,  the  11th  Inst., 
wlien  his  inuoductory  Lecture  will  be  given,  if 
his  health  remains.  We  talie  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  our  personal  testimony  in  favor  of  Prof. 
Gouraud's  system.  Uuder  it,  tbe  human  memory 
becomes  a  new  thing,  and  its  astonishing  reten- 
tivcne>s  seems  almost  miraculous.  We  have 
known  and  proved  several  syntems  of  Mnemo- 
nics, and  always  rejected  them  as  inefficient ;  but 
this  of  Mr.  Gouraud  commends  itself  to  every 
man's  common  sense,  and  has  this  pcnculiar  recom- 
mendation, that  it  asks  the  most  rigid  and  severe 
tests.  We  venture  to  say  it  will  form  a  new  era 
in  the  science  of  Memory. 

From  thi  N.  Y.  Tribune,  January  12, 1844. 

PaorcssoK  Gouravd's  LscTuact . — ^With  the 
exception  of  Ole  Bull's  Concert  niffbt,  we  have 
not  seeu  the  Tabernacle  so  crowdcu  this  season. 
as  it  was  last  evening.  The  lecture  was  intended 
as  introductory  to  a  Course,  and  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction,  by  a  most  in- 
telligent audience.  The  perfect  and  ready  at 
tainability  of  Mr.  Gouraud'is  wonderful  system  of 
Memory,  was  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
by  the  ready  answers  of  a  private  class  of  pupils, 
who  were  promiscuously  interrogated  from  pro- 
grammes in  the  hands  or  the  audience.  We  have 
no  space  this  morning  for  an  extendf>d  notice,  but 
will  recur  to  this  Lecture  again.  We  trust  that 
the  Lecture  wlU  be  repealed. 

From  the  Evening  Express f  January  12, 1844. 
PaoFE-soR  Goueaud's  Lectuee.— The  Taber- 
nacle wati  filled  to  overflowing,  last  night,  to  wit- 
ness this  extraordinary  exhibition.  From  the 
almost  incredible  array  of  promises  that  the 
Professor  had  put  forth  m  the  daily  prints,  it  was 
supposed  by  many — we  confess  we  were  of  tlie 
number — that  the  whole  could  not  be  pcrf*.rmed : 
but,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  all  promised,  and 
more,  wras  not  only  executed  to  the  satisfaction, 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present.  His  lec- 
ture wai  hif  hly  classical  and  instructive,  and  hit 


of  the  variow  igrateuw  of  Mf — 

Bioi  were  also  instructive,  bat  when  he  came  to 
the  demonstration  of  his  ovm  teaching,  they  were 
truly  interesting.  Ue  presented  a  class  or  some 
ten  or  twelve  males  aod  females,  from  youth  td 
age — some  of  whom  were  teachers  in  our  semin- 
aries, well  known  for  their  talents  and  character, 
and  some  of  whom  had  had  but  two  hours'  in- 
struction— ail  of  them  answered  the  most  difficult 
questions  in  history,  chronology,  and  mathemat- 
ics ;  and  answers  tnat  could  not  be  acquired  by 
yeara^iif  study,  were  given  with  perfect  hccuracy, 
as  quick  as  thoughu  As  these  questions  were 
popouuded  by  any  persons  composmg  the  assem- 
blage, there  could  be  no  concert  or  trick,  but  all 
was  ntir  and  open.  The  elements  of  various 
planets — time  and  space—latitudes,  distances, 
etc,  etc.,  were  given  \vithout  a  single  error.  We 
are  still  bewildered  at  what  we  saw. 


From  the  N,  Y.  Cour,  and  Enq,,  Jan,  13, 1S44. 

PbOF.GoUKAUD's  LcCTUBK  Oir  Mll  ElfOTEClUIY.r* 

By  lack  of  room,  we  yesterday  were  forced  to 
postpone  a  notice  of  the  Lecture  at  the  Taberoack 
on  Thursday  evening  by  Prof.  GouaAUS,  on  his 
system  of  Artificial  Memory.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  and  astonishing  performance.  The 
baildbg  was  densely  filled,  and  the  most  intense 
cariosity  was  manitested  by  the  audience.  The 
public  announcements  that  nad  been  made  of  the 
wonderful  resulte  of  this  new  system,  had  indeed 
been  auch  as  to  excite  the -most  incredulous  to  an 
anxiety  to  see  them  for  themselves ;  and  as  wa 
had  aided  considerably  to  give  these  marvels  cir- 
culation (having  ourselves  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments), we  were  fearful  that  they  might  in  some 
degree  fall  short  of  the  expectations  that  had 
been  entertained.  But  the  Professor  enjoyed  a 
complete  and  thorough  triunph.  The  introduc- 
tory portion  of  his  lecture,  though  he  seemed  in- 
dmea  (as  was  perfectly  natural)  to  magnify  the 
(acuity  of  memory  somewhat  too  highly,  wm 
very  interesting,  and  contained  a  striking  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  of  men  possessed  of  most  won- 
derfid  faculties  of  natural  memory.  Ue  told  the 
story  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who,bappening  to  be 
knocked  down  in  the  street  by  a  severe  blow  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  found,  on  recovering  hit 
senses,  that  he  hod  suddenly  been  endowed  with 
powers  of  memory  of  the  most  astounding  char- 
•eter.  Though  he  could  not  reveal  the  real  se- 
cret of  his  system,  the  Professor  assured  his 
andienee  that  this,  at  least,  formed  no  part  of  hie 
procesK.  He  then  examined  briefly  the  three 
principal  systems  of  Artificial  Memory  that  have 
been  mvenied.  known  generally  as  the  sysiem  of 
JocoMy.of  which  the  leading  principle  is  to  asso- 
ciate with  certain  places  or  objecte  the  things  to 
be  remembered ;  that  of  animaluation^  in  which 
the  things  to  be  remembered  are  associated  with 
the  different  parte  of  some  animal ;  and  that  in- 
vented by  Dr.  GacT,  in  which  figures  are  associ- 
ated with  certain  letters,  and  tlie  latter  are  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  word,  and  thus  preserve 
the  order  of  the  former.  Ue  showed  by  aiagrama 
and  examples  the  very  limited  utility  of  these 
systems,  and  pointed  out  radical  faults  in  them  all. 
In  speaking  of  that  system  which  ho  wished  to 
introduce  to  the  public,  he  said  it  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  these  j  that  it  required  no  elTort 
of  the  nuod,  except  simple  attention^  to  acquire 
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anH  practise  it ;  tbtt  it  iMj  be  apjAed  liid«fi- 
vkely  to  Icamine  figures,  names,  words,  poetry, 
kaguages,  speeches,  or  anything  else  that  is  an 
object  of  memory ;  that  learning  it,  so  far  from 
being  difficult,  is  a  very  jpleasing  and  fasdnating 
exercise ;  that  persons  of  all  ages,  all  conditions, 
and  of  all  degrees  of  mental  power,  may  mak« 
themselres  equally  masters  of  it ;  th  it  ns  me- 
thod precludes  the  possibility  of  error  in  remem- 
bering ;  that  ten  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  are  suf- 
Acient  for  learning  it ;  and.  that  its  character  is 
such  as  by  necessity  precluues  the  chance,  even, 
of  ever  forgetting  what  has  been  committed  by  It 
to  memory.  He  then  introduced  to  the  audience 
several  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  paid  atten* 
tion  to  the  subject.  He  had  distributed  through- 
out the  house  a  large  collection  of  tables,  com- 
Cbinff  dates  of  events,  chronological,  bio^aph- 
U,  historical,  astronomical  and  other  statistics, 
making  in  ail  nearly  a  hundred  octavo  pages  of 
ctttirely  disconnected  matter— a  mass  of  facts, 
which  a  life- time  of  diligent  study  would  never 
fix  in  the  memory  of  any  man.  From  these  ta- 
bles he  allowed  any  person  In  the  audience  to 
anestlon  his  pupils ;  and,  aecordingtr,  individuals 
from  every  part  of  the  bouse  called  out  for  the 
date  of  some  event,  the  numt>er  of  square  inches 
on  the  sorfhce  of  some  planet,  the  speciflc  gravity 
of  some  body,  the  birth,  death,  age  and  dynasty 
of  some  king,  the  latitude  and  longitude  ot  some 
place,  or,  in  short,  whatever  he  chose  to  ask  from 
the  tables  in  his  hand.  The  more  advanced  pu* 
pils  antwered  ail  them  quatiom  a$  fatt  aa  tMfi 
t9uld  be  putf  wtthoui  tkt  Hif^Oett  hetUition,  and 
wUhout  commHHng  a  nngU  error !  And  those 
less  versed,  responded  so  correctly,  in  general, 
ts  to  show  that  their  difficulty  arose  more  from 
embarrassment  natural  to  their  position,  than 
from  lack  of  skill  or  abUity.  A  little  boy,  eMU 
yeare  old.  answered  from  several  pages  of  tne 
Ubies  (ail  he  had  studied)  vHth  the  mott  perfect 

Sromptnese  and  correctneee :  and  a  little  ghrl  of 
le  same  age  evinced  the  same  ability,  anid  per- 
formed the  same  remarkable  experiments. 

These  resulu  were  exhibited  before  some  thou- 
sands of  our  mott  hitelligent  and  respectable  cit- 
izens : — the  experimenu  in  each  case  were  con- 
tinued at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  audience ;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  vrhole,  we  believe  that  CoL 
Stoue  expressed  the  universal  conviction  of  aU 
"who  were  present,  when  he  said  he  was  satisfied 
There  was  no  deception  hi  the  matter,  that  the 
experiments  were  jterfeetlf  eatU/actory  in  every 
point,  and  that  the  system  of  Prof.  GoimAUD  m 
really  and  truly  capable  of  giving  to  the  memory 
a  power  perfectly  unlimited  and  of  the  most  sur- 
prising character. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  lecture.  Prof.  G.  aonoonoed 
that  he  should  form  a  class  as  soon  as  possible  for 
a  course  of  Lectures  (at  tbe  very  low  price  of 
$5  for  each  person),  and  that  subscriptions  for 
that  purpose  would  be  received  at  the  Granite 
Buildings  in  Broadway.  Unless  we  are  greatly 
mif^tiken  his  class  will  be  very  speedily  filled. 

From  tht  N.  Y.  Trimntj  Jannary  16. 1844. 

PhrehO'Mkemotcchwy. — We  are  irulv  happy 
to  Icara  that  Prof.  Gouraud  meets  with  the  most 
gratifying  encouragement  in  his  attempt  to 
eslabush  a  class  for  the  study  ot  his  system  of 
Phreno-Bfnemotechny.  Thousands  appear  to  be 
Impressed  with  the  hl^  importance  ofa  method 


tmdbijg  to  improre  a  facuIlT  m  mlaaSIe  md 
eraemial  as  Memory,  and  tne  experimeota  of 
tlie  class  ubder  the  tuition  ot  Prof.  G.,  at  tbe 
Tebemacle,  on  Thursday  eventeg,  bat  satisfied 
ail  capable  of  Jud^ng,  that  his  system  is  caknla^ 
ted  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  Hit 
room,  ai  281  Broadway,  has  been  literaUy 
crowded  during  the  k»t  few  days,  by  eandidates 
for  the  class,  and  the  number  virho  have  already 
joined,  reaches  nearly  9e9en  hfmdrtd.  Among 
these  are  some  of  our  most  emtneot  roarcbantS| 
clergymen,  teachers,  professors  and  scholars.  la 
addition  to  these,  a  private  class,  limited  to  ona 
hundred,  has  been  commenced,  at  the  suggestion 
of  two  or  three  gentlemen,  for  wliich  the  teroM 
are  $10.  This  class  now  contains  upwards  of 
thirty  subscribers.  The  class,  which  is  composed 
exclusively  of  ladies,  according  to  an  advertisa- 
moot  in  another  column,  is  also  filUng  up  rapidlyi 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  importance  of  th« 
(acuity  of  Memory  is  not  undervahied  by  tlie  imk 
sex.  His  success  thus  Ar  gives  tlw  Professor 
ever?  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  tbe  estimation 
hi  which  bis  system  is  held  by  the  imellectual 
portion  of  opr  citizens. 

From  the  Brother  Jonathan f  JamMr§  SO,  1844. 

PaoFESsoB  GotrmAUD's  MvEMORtcs.— We  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  nrcsent  at  the  lecture 
delivered  by  Professor  Gouraud,  in  the  Broad* 
way  Tabernacle ;  and  from  what  we  have  wit* 
nesscd  —  from  the  extraordinary  proficiency 
evinced  by  some  of  his  private  pupils — we  are 
really  impressed  with  the  idea  tLat  he  has  dis* 
covered  some  grand  principle  of  association, 
irocultivated  by  the  many,  and  capable  of  pr(K 
ducing  unprecedented  results.  Toung  gentlemen 
connecten  with  theological  seminaries,  whose  ve- 
racity cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned,  stated 
that  they  had  in  a  few  hours  acquired  the  vast 
mass  of  facts  on  which  they  were  examined  by 
the  audience.  Young  ladles  repeated  accurately 
whole  lines  of  decimals,  without  an  error ;  and 
little  children  showed  themselves  more  tho- 
roughly ac4oainted  with  the  chronological  datec 
of  Scnpture,  than  many  of  our  learned  theo* 
logians  pretend  to  be.  How  are  these  things 
to  be  explained  ?  Marvellous  indeed  they  are ; 
but  so  fairly  and  openly  have  the  evidences  been 
presented,  that  the  most  incredulous  must  have 
been  staggered  in  their  incredulity.  We  were, 
indeed,  stronsly  prejudiced  ;  and  such  large  pro- 
mises as  Professor  Gouraud  held  out,  seemed  too 
magnificent  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  We 
viewed  bis  statement  as  hi  some  degree  hype^ 
boUcal,  and  strained  for  the  sake  of  popular 
efl*ect.  But  when  he  brought  forward  his  pupils 
in  the  Tabernacle,  we  were  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment;  we  were  **not  faithless,  but 
believing."  Tbe  advantages  of  tlus  mott  extra- 
ordinary system  are  such  ob  can  hardly  be 
expressed  m  words,  A  man  may  constitute 
himself,  in  a  very  few  mcnihs,  a  aralking  cyclo- 
paedia !  The  chrnTiology  of  every  important 
event  recorded,  from  tlie  creation  downwards, 
may  be  accurately  committed  to  memory ;  while 
poems,  orations  and  trcati&es  may  be  indelibly 
engraven  on  the  same  tablet;  and  results,  in 
short,  which  it  makes  our  hair  stand  on  end  to 
think  of,  have  l>een  proved  to  flow  from  thia 
wondrous  system  of  Mnemotechny.  The  Pro- 
ft^aor  certainly  dcsenoa  to  make  m,  ftrtune  by  IL 
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EDITORIAL   REMARKS, 

DTTRIMC  AMD  8UB3BQVXNT  TO 

PROF.    GOURAUD'S 

PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  LECTURES, 

IN  THB 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


From  fhi  Qmrier  and  Enquirer^  FA.  5, 1844. 

The  Akt  gw  liiiBMOTECHirr. — ^Prof,  Gou* 
MAUD,  in  his  first  lesson  on  Thursdav  eteniog  of 
last  week,  taught  to  his  class  (wbicn  ooite  nlled 
the  Tabernacle),  the  fondamental  principle  of  his 
system ;  and  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  sayinr  that 
it  was  receired  by  every  person  present  as  by  far 
the  mo9t  simple,  ingenious,  and  philosepnical 
ever  discovered  as  the  basis  of  Artificial  Memory. 
Every  thing  connected  with  it  was  made  per- 
fectly dear  and  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  crudity  in  the  sy»t<m.  bat 
that  every  part  of  it,  orcn  the  most  minnte,  has 
been  elaborated  with  the  greatest  care.  Prof. 
Gouraud  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  admirable  lecturers  we  have  ever  heard ;  and 
we  are  confident  that  his  system  will  soon  be- 
come universally  prevalent.  The  whole  audience 
were  greatly  delighted  with  the  opentai^  lesson. 
We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following 
letter :— - 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

I  am  every  clay  receiving  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  making  in- 
quiries in  relation  to  my  sptem,  and  inviting  me 
to  extend  my  visits  in  various  dlreciion!:.  As  I 
cannot  find  leisure  to  answer  each  of  these  letters. 
I  ask  jTour  kind  permission  to  occupy  a  small 
space  in  your  columns  to  give  publicity  to  my  in- 
tentions. I  shall  not  be  able,  myself,  to  teach 
my  system,  excepting  in  the  large  cities ;  but  my 
intention  is  to  select  a  suitable  number  of  young 
gentlemen  from  my  classes,  iho»e  who  appear  to 
have  the  requisite  capacity  for  teaching,  and  send 
them  out  to  communicate  my  system  in  any  part 
of  the  country  where  a  class  may  be  maae  up. 
These  young  gentlemen  will  be  properly  occretHtttd 
from  me,  and  these  only  will  be  supplied  with  my 
copyrighted  Mnemotecbnic  Dictionary  and  Princi- 
jdM,  without  which  the  system  cannot  be  tai^ht 


with  efficiency.  Therefore,  as  none  others  can  be 
fully  qualified  to  teach  the  system,  those  who  de* 
sire  to  acquire  it  are  respectfully  cautioned  %9 
avoid  giving  their  patronage  to  any  others  thaa 
those  so  accredited,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  en- 
courage ignorant  pretenaers  who  will  only  de- 
grade the  science  of  Mnemotechny,  instead  of 
affording  valuable  instruction  to  their  pupils.  To 
prevent  this,  is  my  principle  motive  in  publishing 
this  letter,  and  the  course  I  recommend  to  those 
who  desire  to  learn  my  system  is.  to  refuse  cre- 
dence to  all  who  come  without  lull  credentials 


iVom  me. 


RespectAilly  your  obedU,  serv'l. 

FAUVEL-GOURAUD. 


From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  Feb.  9, 1844. 

MiiEMOTECHitT. — Prof  Gouraud  save  hb  se- 
cond lesson  last  evening  at  Qinton  Hall,  It  was 
even  more  interesting,  and  evinced  the  wonderw 
All  capability  of  his  system  more  clearly  than 
the  first.  The  wonderlul  feat  of  repeating  from 
memory  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  at  all— at  least 
noihin|f  dificuU—^o  perfectly  simple  is  ihe  DK>de 
by  which  it  is  done.  Kvery  one  ol  the  class  went 
away  master  of  it.  The  room  was  very  densely 
crowded,  and  the  Professor  kept  the  class  in  ad- 
mirable humor  throughout.  The  system  must 
Inevitably  become  one  of  the  first  things  taught 
in  our  common  schools,  alter  the  rudiments  of 
spelling. 

The  Profess«»r  has  very  properly  made  of  the 
dovm-tovm  portion  of  his  pupils  a  new  class,  and  * 
they  are  to  call  at  a  place  he  named  before 
Thursday  next  to  exchange  their  tickets  or  pocket 
the  damase  the?  will  t^usiam.  The  former  tickets 
secure  admi>sron  to  the  up-toum  class,  at  the 
8tnyvesant  Institute. 
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from  the  Trtbunt,  FAruary  15. 

Thirteen  Huwdred  Pupils  jv  a  Clam! — 
The  class  attending  Prof.  Gouraud'a  Mnemoteeh- 
nic  lectures  now  numbers  thirteen  hwidred.  This 
is  decidedly  the  largest  school  we  ever  attendedy 
and  a  more  in?elliceni  or  respectable  or  better 
satisfied  set  of  scholars  we  never  sat  among. 
The  Professor  is  well  calculated  for  a  popular 
lecture  r,  and  although  his  foreign  Idioins  and 
peculiar  manner  of  Illustration  keep  the  class 
continually  on  the  laugh,  yet  every  step  of  his 
system  is  explained  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  phi- 
losophical manner.  We  believe  the  size  of  this 
class  of  Gouraod's  is  unprecedented  in  the  liistory 
of  lecturing  in  this  country  j  and  even  this  could 
be  considerably  increased,  since  by  the  re^rts  of 
his  pupils  of  thehr  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
feasibility,  philosophy,  and  beauty  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  established  in  public  estimation.  Prof. 
O.  is  having  dally  applications  from  numbers  for 
admissions  to  the  class,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
lefuae.— Mnemotechny  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  day. 

ITT"  Members  of  the  class  should  attend  to 
haVhig  their  tickets  stamped  before  the  lecture 
night. 

rnm  the  Brother  Jonathanj  February  24,  1844. 
Phbxno-Mnemotechkt. — The  very  extraordi- 
nary sensation,  produced  in  this  city,  by  Profes< 
Bor  Gouraud's  discoveries  in  Mnemonics,  and  the 
admirable  lectures  in  which  he  makes  them  pub- 
lic, is  not  destined  speedily  to  pass  away.  The 
profound  philosophy,  on  which  his  wonderful 
system  is  oased,  will  claim  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity; and  the  practical  results  have  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  immediately  and  fully  appre- 
ciated. What  are  we  to  think  ot  a  syt^tem,  which 
can  enable  ordinary  minds  by  a  very  ordinary 
degree  of  attention  to  commit  to  memory  whole 
tables  of  useful  statistics^  and  entire  voluiiirs  of 
prose  and  poetry  ?  And  when  we  are  told  that 
the  facts  thus  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  memory 
are  indelible,  with  what  feelings  must  we  neces- 
sarily  regard  the  discoverer  ?  Docs  he  not  seem 
to  be  a  man  elevated  almost  above  humanity? 
Are  we  not  compelled  to  respect  him  ?  Are  wc  not 
bound  to  be  grateful  ?  No  money  can  pay  for 
the  communication  of  vuch  invaluable  powers. 
The  system  must  of  course  effect  a  complete 
change  in  the  present  modes  of  education.  We 
wish  Professor  Gouraiid  full  success  in  the  atUin- 
laent  of  fortune,  which  he  richly  deserves. 

From  the  New  Worldj  Ftitrrtury  24, 1844. 
PiiREWo-MwEMOTEciiNY. — Thc  exciiemcnt  pro. 
duced  in  New  York  by  Professor  Gouraud's  dis* 
coveries  being  still  at  its  height,  the  public  mind 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  come  out  from  the  gene- 
ral buzz,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  suDJect 
in  its  grand  relational.  We  say  its  fprand  rela- 
tions— and  who,  that  understands  them,  will  deny 
the  propriety  of  our  expression  ?  The  system, 
which  is  now  gradually  unfolding  itself  before 
thirteen  hundred  intellects  in  this  city,  enlarges 
to  such  an  extent  the  sphere  of  our  faculties, 
that  its  practical  results  must  of  necessity  be 
ulumately  carried  into  every  department  of  hu- 
mw.  knowledge. 


In  the  first  place,  what  are  ta  be  its  bcarinM 
upon  education  ?  We  can  see  mt  a  glance  that  the 
OM  methods  of  comramicatiBg  mstruction,  will 
be  subjected  almost  immediately  to  a  radical  re- 
foTm.  That  there  is,  at  all  events,  much  need  of 
this,  none  will  deny.  What  is  cdocatiea  hi  our 
common  schools  and  academies  ?  Is  it  not,  in 
ffeneral,  merely  a  mode  of  communicating  facts 
Ey  which  the  memory  is  ahnost  exclusively  exer- 
cised? If  then  the  power  of  memory  can  be  in- 
creased to  so  ereat  an  extent  that  these  facts  may 
be  acquired  in  one- fiftieth  part  of  the  time 
hitherto  deemed  necessary, how  e^dent  it  b  that 
the  opportunities  of  cultivatisg  the  reasoning 
faculues,  which  have  usually  been  permitted  to 
lie  almost  dormant,  will  effect  an  uoprovement 
both  in  the  art  and  m  the  science  of  edocation, 
such  as  the  most  sanguine  philanthropists  have 
never  been  boldenough  to  airticipate  f  Up  to  this 
hour  the  schoolmaster's  cry  has  been  memory! 
memory !  memory  I  Young  men  spend  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  years  in  preparatory  stodies ;  an^ 
as  Robert  Bums  says, 

"  Thsy  then  attend  the  eollsge  dsMM, 
Go  tsk  ftirki  sod  oome  out  i 


And  why  do  they  come  out  asses?  for  in  troth 
it  cannot  be  deni^di  that  they  too  frequently  do. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  Then-  reasoning  powers 
have  never  been  set  to  work ;  they  are  mere  sna- 
chines,  receiving  and  returning,  unchanged,  cer- 
tain quantities  of  literary  matter.  But  henceforth 
the  labor  of  committing  to  memorr  will  be  con»- 
paratively  trifling ;  and  students  will  actually  be 
compelled  to  think,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  occupying  themselves.  We  ask  our  readers^ 
whether  the  man  who  has  brought  about  sneli  a 
vhange  as  this,  is  not  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy  of  national  gratitude? 

We  have  attended  another  of  M.  Gouraud's 
inimitable  lectures ;  and  really  the  more  we  study 
bis  inarv«llons  teachings  the  warmer  our  enthu- 
siasm becomes.  We  are  delighted.  We  seem 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  lofty  elevation,  from  which 
we  can  Iook  down  on  whole  regions  of  knowl- 
edge, and  call  thorn  all  our  own.  What  steam  is 
in  the  physical  world,  Pbreno-Mnemotcchny  is 
in  the  intellectual.  Yes,  it  is  so ;  and  the  world 
will  soon  acknowledge  that  It  is^o.  Professor 
Gouraud*s  cars  travel  with  unprecedented  speed 
round  thc  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  Yon 
have  only  to  buy  your  ticket  and  jump  in.  What 
more  simple?  The  wonder  is.ncrf  that  so  many 
are  found  embracing  the  opportunity,  but  that  all 
are  not  wise  enough  to  do  so.  We  need  not  \a 
astonished  if  the  Professor's  next  class  should 
number  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

Oh!  how  we  wish  that  M.  Gouraud  had 
flourished  a  dozen  years  ago^nd  communicated 
to  us  his  glorious  system  i  What  toll  he  might 
have  saved  us .'  The  memory  still  haunts  us  of 
Fifteen  octavo  page$  of  Ancient  Chronology,  de- 
manded as  thc  last  qualification  for  attaining  a 
certain  honor.  Wc  sliail  never  forget  the  anathe- 
mas poured  out  on  these  luckless  columns !  Ugh ! 
it  mutes  our  flesh  creep  to  recall  the  appearance 
of  the  hateful  figures.  We  shall  never  forget 
the  rows  of  suggestive  hieroglyphics  penciled 
on  our  finger-nails,  and  on  our  wristbands,  and 
on  sundry  scraps  of  foolscap  varioosly  concealed^ 
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And,  1««t  of  an.  w>e  nerer  can  forfcet  the  dates ; 
for,  tnilh  to  teJl,  we  never  coold  remimber  ihem. 


We  kwi  the  honor,  becauae oor  cJass-fellow, 

Soooka,  had  naila  like  boro-qkxMia,  and  larger 
wriatbands  on  his  ahirt .' 

What  fitsfaop  Butler  dU  for  the  acience  of 
momla — what  Sh*  Isaac  Newton  did  for  Astrono* 
my~what  Jaiaea  Watt  did  (or  the  Mechanical 
Arta— Profeaaor  Franda  fVuivel-Goorayd  haa 
done  for  Mnemonics. 


From  thi  New  World. 

Pnormsaon  GounAvo's  Dictiohart^— Pbreno- 
,Mnemotcchnj  having  now.  beyond  dispute,  €»• 
tablisbed  its  claims  as  a  philosophical  novelty  of 
Che  highest  value,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and 
witticisms  of  the  incredulaos,  we  regard  it  ms  a 
duty,  which  we  owe  to  the  public,  to  speak  of 
Professor  GonrautPs  new  worlc  in  such  terms  as 
it  merila.  That»  it  is  hidispensably  reqnisite  for 
all  who  would  aucceasfuUy  praetice  his  extraoi- 
dinary  system,  is  abtmdantly  obvions;  and  that 
the  adoption  of  this  system  will  ultimately  be 
oniversaJ,  we  canfiot  for  a  moment  doubt. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  uninitiated  readers,  we 
■MY  remaric,  that  Gouraud's  Phreno-Mneme- 
techny  is  founded  on  a  series  of  technkal  keys, 
which  are  so  wonderfully  simple  in  their  con- 
struction that  they  can  be  cxplamed  in  a  few 
lesfeonsi,  but  which  we  cannot  introduce  here 
without  infringing  iipon  the  Professor's  copy- 
ri^.  The  keys  and  their  application  are  con- 
tamed  in  about  fifty  or  sixty  octavo  pases,  which 
although  now  ofi*ered  oubiicly  for  sale,  cannot 
be  understood  without  me  oral  explanation  of  a 
person  conversant  with  the  system. 

In  order  to  apply  these  keys  or  *'  Principles,'^ 
as  they  are  very  properly  called,  with  facility, 
the  Phreno-Mnemotcchnic  Dictionary  before  us 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  been  compiled  at 
an  enormous  expense  of  labor,  and  we  are  ic- 
formcd  that  the  author's  pecuniary  disbursements 
connected  wixh  iiK  publication  have  been  large. 
Accordingly  it  is  sold  at  a  price  somewhat  higher 
than  is  usually  demanded  tor  books  of  the  same 
size ;  but  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  culti- 
"TRtiiig  their  minds,  it  will  be  deemed  of  itself  a 
fortune.  Indeed,  we  speak  advisedly  when  we 
say,  thai  a  thousand  aiollars  paid  to  Professor 


Goorand  for  the  secreta  which  be  •flfers  lo  «ofii- 
municate  on  much  easier  tennii,  would  be  «• 
more  «  sufficient  qttid  pro  quo,  than  a  shiMinf 
would  be  as  the  purchase-money  of  the  Waf 
street  Exchange.  We  challenge  any  inteUigftU 
man,  who  has  thoroughly  studied  this  system  of 
Phreno-Mnemotechny,  to  say  that  in  these  re- 
marlcs  its  importance  is  over-rated.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  the  Editors  of  the  « New- World'' 
would  lay  the  veracity  of  their  paper  open  to 
inipeachment  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  quack. 

I'he  Dictionary  is  divided  into  series ;  and  each 
series  is  divideJ  into  sections.  To  give  aa 
account  of  the  various  details  embraoed  under 
these  divisionff,  would  be  unintelligible  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  and  useless  to  the  initi- 
ated minority.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  arrange^ 
meal,  in  our  opinioo,  is  Just  what  it  ought  to  oe 
— that  every  thing  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  system  will  be  found  m  its  natural  place. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  before  conclud- 
ing, that  Profossor  Gouraud  has  it  in  contcA- 
plation  to  publish,  at  an  early  day,  a  Dictionary 
of  the  English  language,  on  a  principle  entirehr 
new,  determmmg  the  natural  and  philosophicu 

Eronimciaiion  ot  words,  and  clasufying  them 
ito  families  analogous  to  those  of  the  animal, 
tegetaUe,  and  nineral  kkigdoms.  Indeed,  there 
will  be  more  simplicity  in  Che  arrangement  than 
can  be  found  in  any  department  ofnatural  his- 
tory:  add  one  of  its  most  nrominent  advantages 
will  be,  the  facility  with  which  the  pronunciation 
and  meaning  can  be  ascertained  in  a  moment. 
The  idea,  on  which  this  is  based,  has  never  been 
anticipated ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
its  merits  wHl  ohimatelT  subvert  all  Dictionariea 
m  all  languages.  In  this  work  alluded  to,  we  an« 
ticipate  at  least  a  valimble  accesafon  to  our  exists 
ing  Lexicography;  but  it  would  of  course  b« 
premature  to  extend  our  observations  on  an  ni»« 
published  manuscript,  of  which,  however,  w« 
may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  copyright  baa 
been  tali  en  in  due  form.  The  author,  on  con* 
chiding  his  lectines  in  New  York,  this  day  week* 
kitends  delivering  a  similar  course  in  Boston ;  and 
we  feel  confident  thot  the  capital  of  New  England 
will  extend  to  hhn  such  patronage  as  totereat  witt 
naturally  prompt^  and  such  hospitable  coortcskc 
as  a  profound  philosopher  deserves. 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS^ 

FRIOBt  DUBIRG  AND  SUBSlQirBIfT  TO 

PROF.    GOURAUD'8 

PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  LECTURES, 

nf  THS 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


From  th§  PhOa,  DaOy  Forum,  AprH  16, 1844. 

PaomnoK  Gou&aud's  Lectukb^— The  intro- 
Aictory  lecture  of  Professor  Gouraud,  was  deliv- 
•rrd  on  Friday  ereniog,  to  an  audience  that  coin- 
fletely  filled  the  Musical  Fund  HaU.  The  lee 
tnrer  gave  a  hasty  gUuce  at  the  several  systeoM 
•f  Mnemonics  that  havs  been  practised  from 
thne  to  time,  and  briefly,  but  satis&ctorily, 
ttlastrated  their  inefficiency.  The  ofajfect  of  the 
Isctorer  was  not  to  crxplam  his  own  sjrstem,  so 
anoh  as  to  exhibit  its  results.  For  this  purpose. 
Ibe  aodience  'Was  supplied  with  lar^  prmted 
ibeeUt  cootaininc  thousands  of  historical  dates. 
ifae  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  in  the  world— the  principal  ele< 
Bents  of  the  Planetary  system,  etc  From  this 
vast  collectioQ  of  matter,  the  lecturer  requested 
the  audience  to  question  some  of  his  pupils,  who 
were  with  him  from  Now  Yorlc—assuring  them 
that  any  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  answer 
any  question  found  on  the  sheets,  accurately  and 
promptly.  This  proved  to  be  true.  AiUMig  the 
questions,  was  that  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  which  embraced 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  decimals.  This  was 
answered  by  a  young  lady,  without  hesitation  or 
mistake,  to  the  astonishmeni  of  every  body  pres- 
ent. The  exhibition  was  highly  interesting,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  were  present,  will 
War  testimony  to  the  wonderful  and  useful  results 
of  Professor  Gouraud's  sjrstem.  The  Professor 
Is  a  very  pk«ning  lecturer — full  of  humor  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  d^rves  great  success  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  course  comprises  six  lectures  only,  the 
irst  of  which  will  probably  be  delivered  hi  the 
c«rly  part  of  this  week.  Tickets  may  be  had  at 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Chesnut  street ;  and  we  hope 
that  by  to-morrow  evening  his  class  will  be  fuU. 


Fnm  tluPMla.  Pmmwyhftmktn,  April  15,  1844. 
AannaAL  MnJioaT.— Professor  Goorand's  in- 
troductory lecture  on  his  new  system  of  Mncmo- 
techay,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Saloon,  on  Friday 
cTening  last,  was  attended  by  a  highly  intelligeut 
audience  of  at  least  one  thousand  in  number. — 
The  lecturer  commenced  with  some  appropriate 
reinarlcs  on  the  importance  of  memtiryi  and  its 
capability  of  improvement ;  he  then  Teferr«*d  to 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  instunces  of 
strong  natural  meoMrv,  in  ancient  and  modem 
days,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  various  imperfect 
systems  which  had  been  devised  for  its  artifi- 
cial improvement,  by^  means  of  the  association 
of  ideas ;  impressimrit  strongly  on  the  audience, 
however  ,r  that  though  from  one  of  these  the  first 
hint  of  his  present  system  was  obtained,  yet  tho 
system,  as  carried  out,  boro  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  any  one  which  had  preceded  it.  Of 
course,  no  explanation  of  his  plan  was  given,  that 
being  reserved  for  the  lectures  before  the  classes 
about  to  be  formed,  but  its  effects  were  strikinglT 
exemplified  in  the  experiments  which  followed. 
Four  young  gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies,  voU 
unteers  for  the  purpose,  from  the  Professor's  last 
class  in  New  York,  were  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence, who  were  requested  to  put  to  them  ques- 
tions from  six  large  closely  prmted  sheets,  which 
were  distributed  through  tne  room,  and  which 
were  crammed  full  of  questions,  to  which  the 
answers  were  figures,  they  being  assumed  to  be 
more  difficult  to  remember  than  any  other  subjeet 
of  study.  AmonK  the  questions,  were — the  dates 
of  every  principal  event  in  the  Old  and  New  Tet- 
tamenr— of  important  inventions— the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  world— the  sizes  of  the  several  planets, 
their  deoaities,  periods  of  revelutions  on  tbeir 
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asb  MiiiBtb«lrOT»U,f«locMM,Mr-«lMiff 
Uble  of  mpedfic  graTitlB»-lh«  ralk>of  ai»» 
eumfereQce  to  the  diaineter  of  tbt  circle,  earned 
to  one  hundred  and  fifly  decimala — the  move*  of 
the  knight  in  covering  succeteively  crery  eqnare 
oa  the  chess-board— tbecalcnlatkin  of  the  reward 
aiked  of  his  monarch  by  the  inventor  of  cheM, 
of  one  grain  of  wheat  lor  the  first  square  on  the 
board,  two  for  the  second,  four  for  the  tliird,  six- 
teen for  tlie  fourth,  and  so  on  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion. These  questions,  put  rapidly  by  the 
audience,  were  answered  by  the  pupils  withont 
time  for  thooght,  showing,  as  Ihe  Professor 
stated,  ifaat  tbtra  waa  ao  mwatal  cakulaUoa  re- 
quired, but  that  Ihe  question  actually  carried  the 
answer  with  it.  Two  or  three  errors  were  made 
in  the  answers  through  the  etening,  bat  these 
the  pnpiis  always  corrected  for  themselTes. 

The  lecture  and  experinenta  lasted  over  two 
hours,  and  «ar  exceeded  any  expectations  which 
could  have  been  A>rmed  on  the  subject.  It  would 
seem  impossible  to  anticipate  the  remits  which 
this  invention  must  have  on  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  for  the  system,  it  is  suted  fa  the 
prospectus  of  the  Professor,  is  not  only  applica- 
ble to  figures,  but  is  equaUy  so  to  prose,  poetry, 
languages,  music,  and,  indeed,  every  branch  of 
human  science.  ....        .    „ 

Professor  Gouraud  attends  daily  at  the  Maeonie 
Hall,  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  the  first  class 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  five  hundred  have 
entered  their  names.  A  day  class  will  also  be 
commenced,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
is  obtained.  The  terms  are  only  $5  for  the  coarse 
of  six  lessons,  including  ail  the  necessary  books. 

Professor  Gouraud's  classes  in  New  York  were 
numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  desire  for  this 
valuable  acquirement  will  no  doubt  be  as  great  m 
this  city. 

Frem  the  PkOa,  Inq,  and  Nat,  Qaz.y  AprU  16,1844. 
A  Ga&AT  DiscovERy.— Gowrotid^s  Syatttn  qf 
JIfmjnMwiic*.— Professor  Gouraud  delivered  an  m- 
troduclory  lecture  in  this  city,  on  Phreno-Mne- 
notechny,  or  the  Art  of  Improvin«  J^e  Memory 
and  ihc  Mind,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  on  Fri- 
day evcninsr  last.  The  audience ,  Murobering  about 
S3o  iSl  °<Sr«nbraced  manv  of  our  most  d.s- 
JtoguiShed  cl'iizens,  the  Professors  of  oiy  Col- 
le^!lhe  Principal  of  our  Schools,  the  Judges 
^SiV  cSur^th?  learned,  the  scientific  and  the 
SiQuiring.  The  appearance  of  such  an  audience 
to  greet  the  distinguished  lecturer  at  his  intro- 
ductory, was  a  high  compUment.  and  one,  we 
have  reason  to  know,  that  he  fully  appreciates. 


nave  reasuu  w  nuuw,  •>«»%  .^^  -— ^  fs  i.  'a 
He  commenced  at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock,  ana 
did  not  conclude  unlU  after  ten.  Yet  the  attcn- 
lion  of  the  audience  was  fully  engaged  the  whole 
time ;  all  seemed  eager  to  catch  every  word,  ana 
were  delighted  as  weU  as  astonished.  The  man- 
nar  of  Professor  G.  is  earnest,  anln^ted  ana 
aweeable:  and  notwilhsUnding  but  four  years 
Slve  elapsed  since  he  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
whoUy  unable  to  converse  readily  In  Enfa»»n,  he 
BOW  speaks  the  language,  not  onlywilh  flu«»»cy; 
bat  with  elegance  and  accuracy.  This,  ot  itseii. 
speaks  trumpet-longued  as  lo  the  advantages  of 
hSs  system :  and,  idthough  when  at  school,  and 
M  5U»  ©5a,  ha  was  regarded  as  particularly 


diiD,«idwaaa0HthoBiitoy«  aiathar  as  iMMt 

to  make  proper  progress  fa  his  studies,  he  now 
numbers  among  his  accomplishmeats  the  ability 
to  converse  fa  nfaeteen  languages,  to  say  nothfag 
of  Ills  other  literary  acquirementa.    Htt  lecture 
of  Friday  was  merely  prelimfaary  to  a  course ; 
but  h  vras  deeply  faterestiag,  abooDdiog  as  it  did 
in  dear,  philosophical  development,  flashes  of 
wit,  literary  anecdotes,  and  forcible  iiloBtratioBa. 
The  lectarer  first  alhidad  (o  the  importaBoe  of 
the  faculty  of  roemory-*lfaan  dwelt  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  poaaaaaing  a  good  memory,  aad  pra* 
ceeded  to  nolo  the  moat  remarkable  instaneea  hi 
history  of  extraordfaary  BMmorias.     The  &ota 
and  anecdotes  connected  with  the  cases  eked^ 
such  as  Cyms,  Adrian,  Themiatoclea,  Cleopatra, 
Csesar,  Hortensins,  Voltaire,  etcw— were  deeoly 
faterestfag.    He  contended  that  a  Universality 
of  AMWledge  could  only  be  obtained  through  the 
fofloence  of  a  retentive  memory,  and  he  dwelt 
with  glowing  eloquence  upon  ine  pleasures  af- 
forded by  this  valuable  fkcoltY  of  the  mind.    Ilia 
ancient  Egyptians,  he  said.  Bad  resular  schoola 
of  Memory,  and  he  noticed,  in  detail^  the  system 
called  "locality,"  discovered  by  Simonides.— 
Also,  the  system  of  Feinaigle  and  of  Dr.  Grey. 
These  systems,  however,  had  Uttle  or  nothing  m 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Professor,  although  ha 
admitted  that  from  them  he  had  imbibed  a  val- 
ued liint.    He  spoke  of  his  own  plan  with  entho* 
siasm  and  confidence.  He  would  not  only  dttcriba 
it  to  his  pupils,  but  he  would  teach  them  to 
practise  its  prfaciples.    It  was  highly  philosoph- 
ic, and  wonderfully  powerful.    He  himself  bad 
been  greaUy  astonished  at  its  results.    They  had 
fiir  surpassed  his  most  sangufae  expectations.— > 
Biit  he  would  introduce  a  few  of  his  punils  froia 
New  York,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  for  the 
purpose,  and  endeavor  lo  show  its  power.    Four 
young  gentlemen  were  then  fatr oduced  upon  the 
itage!    A  number  of  tables,  printed  upon  sheet* 
of  paper,  containing  an  immense  massof  fectsta 
chronology,  biography,  geology,  astronomy,  etc- 
were  placed  in  the  hands  ot  the  audience,  and 
they  were  requested  to  ask  Uie  New  York  pupila 
a  number  of  questions  at  random.    For  example, 
wo  have  before  us  eight  or  ten  pages,  containing 
tables,  of  which  the  folio wfag  are  given  as  speci- 
mens:   (Here  follows  quotations  from  the  pro- 
gramme.) 

Members  of  the  audience  would  ask—"  At  what 
time  was  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion?"  Instantly, 
one  or  more  of  the  young  men  would  reply— 
"  lfiS8  B.  C."  Dozens  of  questions,  propoimded 
fa  this  way,  aad  with  great  rapidity,  were  aaked, 
wiiile  the  young  men,  with  their  fiicea  to  tba 
aodieace,  would  answer  almost  fastantiy.  Ai^ 
other  table,  coaiafafag  the  principal  elemenU  of 
the  pfanotary  system,  was  also  placed  to  tha 
hancU  of  the  audience,  and  questions  were  asked, 
as  before,  •*  What  is  the  mean  disunce  of  Mara 
from  the  Sun  fa  Engrsh  miles?"  Instantly  the 
reply  was  given, «  142,000,000. "  «  What  is  the 
mMn  distance  of  Pallas  from  the  earth?"    The 


answer  was  as  promptly  given  as  before—"  165,p 
000,000  of  miles."  ?o  also  with  regard  t£  q^JJ 
tions  as  to  the  eccentricities  of  orbits  m  Sn^"^ 
mUes.  the  annual  revolutions,  the  velocity,  and  aU 
other  important  facts  cocnecied  with  iheplancta* 
The  astonishing  part  of  this  performance  con- 
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iIIb!M  in  the  grmt  itumb&  of  ^{aMllaiis  In  the 
tabl«8)  the  promiecuoae  manner  hi  which  they 
were  asked,  and  the  promptness  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  answered. 
Bat  one  or  two  mistakes  were  made,  and  these 


;  corrected  by  the  pupils  promptly.  The 
Professor  slated  that  he  could  go  on  m  this  way 
for  hours,  and  with  equal  success :  but,  as  time 

Eessed,  he  would  caU  two  of  his  lady  pupils^— 
e  did  so,  and  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  one 
•rtwo  hard  names,  by  way  of  showing  the  factl- 
Uy  with  which  the  new  system  got  over  thisdiffi- 
ealty.  Thus,  he  uuered  the  foUowhig  name  of 
a  negro  king  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  as  much 
«aae  and  accuracy  an  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of 
sayiDg  <<  buttermUk.'' 

Uagabahasamadasabalanarahitaragaradalamm- 
asakalafarhamalimahialaladalahaatarahaama- 
hagabalia. 

He  also  pronounced  the  following  from  Aristo- 
idianes,  being  the  longest  word  ever  constructed 
m  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  and  this  he 
did  with  entiK  ease : 

Lepadotemachoselachogaleo 
kranioleipsanodrimupotrimma 
tosilphioparaomelitokatakeku 
men  okic  h  lepikossuph  o  phatto 

reri  steralektruono  p  tekephal 
iokinchlopeln  iolagoosir  aloha 
phetraganopterugon. 

Rather  a  tough  name — is  it  not,  gentle  reader  ? 
But  the  promptness  and  readiness  with  which 
Miss  Pratt  and  her  companion  replied  to  the  va- 
rious questions  propounded,  elicited  bursts  of  ap- 
plause. We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us 
u-om  gohiff  into  details.  Aproblem in  chess  was 
a  wonderful  exhibition.  '<  It  is  said  that  Sy&la, 
the  Bramin  who  invented  the  ChesA-play,  having 
caused  such  a  high  satisfaction  to  Sirnam,  the  In- 
dian king  to  whom  he  first  presented  it,  the  king 
told  him  to  ask  for  any  favor  ho  mi^ht  wish,  in 
recompense  for  his  brilliant  invention.  Sysla 
modestly  asked  for  onfi  9ifu^le§rain  of  wheat  geo- 
metricanv  doubled  upon  itself  froqi  the  first 
square  of  the  Chess-board  down  to  the  last,  or 
tlxty-fourth.  The  kin^,  spurning  at  what  he 
Judged  to  be  a  nonsensical  petition,  unworthy  of 
Ate  royal  nraoificence,  ordered  his  grand  treasurer 
to  deliver  up  to  Sysla  one  million  of  measures  of 
wheat,  or,  upon  the  choice  of  Sysla,  the  sum  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  price  of  the  same  num- 
ber ot  measures.  But  the  Bramin  having  insisted 
upon  the  sacredness  of  the  royal  words  which  had 
pven  him  the  choice  of  his  recompense,  upon  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  the  number  or  grains 
vpon  the  sixiy-iborth  square  of  the  Chess-board 
wooMbe — 

Grain«,3389  34  8750  3  174  010930. 

This  number  was  given  by  Miss  Pratt,  in  answer 
to  a  Query,  and  then  she  went  on  to  say.  with  per- 
f^ct  distiuctness  and  accuracy,  In  further  explana- 
tion, that  <'  as  one  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  wheat, 
of  a  good  quality,  contains  an  avenge  of  13,1&4 
grains,  one  American  bushel,  or  sixty  pounds, 
will  contain  791/^40  grains,  and  one  ton,  or  2000 
PMuds,  26,368^)00  grains.    Divkliag  the  whole 


of  gfatailiydiMt  iifinat  )«op«itiaMt| 
we  iiod  that  it  coBtoins,  in 

Pounds,2  5  70  8045  7  39e64  7  6, 

equalin  Bushels, 4284674289944  1, 

ToB8,1285402286983; 

which  would  be  worth,  at  $1  the  bushel,  or, 

$33  40  the  toa, 

$42846742899441; 

which  would  load  as  many  canal  boau  of  40  tons, 

as  , 

32135067174; 

or  as  many  vessels  of  300  lons^as 

4284674289; 

which  would  make  as  many  loares  of  bread,  of 

one  pound,  as 

2570804573966475; 

and  which  would  (teed  all  the  population  of  the 

globe,  or  1,000,000/)00  of  souls,  at  one 

p(Hmd  a  day,  or  365  pounds  a  year 

for  each,  as  long  as 

70  43ycar8  20  9day8. 

Other  eqtmlly  astounding  exhibitions  of  mem* 
ory,  as  Improved  by  Professor  Gouraud^s  sys- 
tem, took  place  during  the  evening.  By  the  or- 
dinary mooes,  the  same  amount  of  information 
could  not  be  committed  to  memory  in  less  than 
years,  and  only  then  by  but  few  persons. 

The  lecture  and  illustrations,  throughout,  were 
perfectly  triumphant  for  Professor  Gouraud,  and 
at  the  close  he  was  warmly  congratulated. 

He  will  immediately  commence  a  class  in  this 
city,  consisting  of  eight  lectures,  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  each,  to  be  delivered  in  six  evenings.  In  this 
course,  he  pledges  himself  to  impart  a  thorough 
understandiug  of  the  principles  or  his  system.  A 
class-book  is  now  ready  at  the  Masonic  HalL 

From  the  PkOa.  Sat.  Courier ,  April  30, 1844. 

"  Artificial  Mf.mort." — Prof.  Oovraud  in 
Philadelphia, — Professor  Gouraud,  who  has  ere* 
aicd  such  a  sensation  in  New  York,  by  his  new 
system  of  Phreno-Mnemotechny,  is  now  in  thit 
cily,  and  about  to  deliver  a  Course  of  Lectures. 
His  Introductory  was  given  a  few  nishts  since,  la 
the  large  Saloon  of  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and  to 
a  brilliant  and  immense  audience.  The  Professor 
is  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  about  the  middle  age, 
and  only  arrived  in  this  country  about  four  years 
since.    He  is  below  the  medium  height,  with  a 

Eale  and  intellectual  cast  of  countenance,  a  dear 
right  eye,  and  very  agreeable  manners.  He 
speaks,  as  we  learn,  nineteen  languages;  anoong 
them  the  English,  with  the  greatest  facility.  Hk 
system,  he  affirms,  has  no  analogy  whatever  with 
any  of  the  old  systems  of  Mnemonksa,  known  by 
the  names  of  systems  of  locality  or  personifica- 
tion ;  and  he  pledges  to  prove  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures,  that  the  analogy,  if  any,  existing  be- 
tween his  system  and  that  of  Doct.  Grey,  is  abo«t 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  meridian  sunlight  with 
the  darkest  midnight.  His  first  lecture  in  this 
city,  although  more  than  two  hoars  kmg,  was 
listened  to  with  intense  interest,  and  frequently 
elided  peals  of  applause.  He  commenced  by 
adverting  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  which  bs 
described  in  eloquent  tnd  glowing  terau.    Hs 
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dieti  pf  oceedect  to  show  the  Tahie  uid  Importance 
of  a  good  memory,  and  to  cite  the  moM  remarlr- 
able  cases  mentioned  in  history:  thus.  Cyrus 
knowing  all  his  soldiers  by  name  j  Themistocles, 
Adrian,  Cleopatra,  and  Voltaire.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticdarly  upon  the  last  named :  and  while  he  dis- 
approved of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  cele- 
brated French  author,  be  spoke  of  his  genius  and 
intellectual  power  in  the  warmest  terms  of  admira- 
tion .  One  anecdote  was  related  of  Voltaire  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  which  the  poet  promised,  on  a 
certain  occasion ^  to  read  the  monarch  one  of 
Ids  best  productions.  He  appeared  accordingly 
at  the  time  sp«ciiied,  and  read  it  off  with  empha- 
sis and  attention,  only  one  or  two  priTileged  per- 
rons being  present — among  them  sereral  officers. 
At  the  close,  the  king  expressed  himself  as  de- 
lighted, but,  at  the  same  time,  said  that  he  bad 
beard  a  poem  exactly  similar  recited  by  another. 
Voltaire  shook  his  head  with  incredohty,  but  the 
king  promised  to  convince  him,  and  immediately 
sent  lor  a  young  officer,  who  promptly  obeyed 
the  summons.  The  king  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  read  such  and  such  a  poem,  on  a  certtdn  oc» 
CBsion.  The  officer  replied  that  he  had,  but, 
had  lost  the  MS9.  "  Yet,"  he  added,  "  I  hate 
read  and  re-read  it  so  repeatedly,  that  I  think  I 
can  recite  it  word  for  word."  »*  Do  so."  said  the 
king,  and  the  poem  was  recited  accordmgly,  with 

E  pause  and  syllable  contained  in  Voltaire's 
iction.  The  Frenchman  was  in  a  fury,  and 
6  temper  was  about  to  quit  their  presence. 
**  Slay,  stay,"  said  the  k!ng  j  "  the  joke  has  been 
carried  far  enough.  You  have  frequently  doubted 
the  capacity  of  any  individual  to  remember  to  a 
great  extent,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  convince 
you,  in  the  case  of  this  officer,  who  heard  yon 
read  your  own  poem  only  once." 

Many  other  interesting  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
kind  were  related— all  going  to  prove  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  memory  in  some  instaooes. 

Professor  Goinraod  contended  that  a  universal- 
ity of  knowledge  could  only  be  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  a  retentive  memory,  and  he 
dwell  with  glowing  eloquence  upon  the  pleasures 
aflbrded  by  this  valued  faculty  oPthe  mind.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  he  said,  had  regular  Schools 
of  Memory,  and  he  noticed,  in  detail,  the  system 
called  •»  locality,"  discoTered  by  Simonides.— 
Al:^,  the  system  of  Feinaigle  and  of  DocU  Grey. 
These  systems,  however,  had  little  or  nothing  in 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Professor,  although  he 
admitted  that  from  them,  he  had  imbibed  a  valued 
hint.  He  spoke  of  his  own  plan  with  enthusiasm 
and  confidence.  He  would  not  only  describe  it  to 
his  ptipils,  but  he  would  teach  them  to  practise 
its  principles.  It  was  highly  philosophic,  and 
wonderfully  powerful.  He  himself  nad  befc 
greatly  astonished  at  its  resniis.  They  had  far 
surpassed  bis  most  sanguine  expectations.  But 
he  would  mtrodiice  a  few  of  his  pupils  fVom  New 
York,  who  had  kindly  volnnteered  for  the jpor- 
pose,  and  endeavor  to  show  its  power.  Four 
young  gentlemen  were  then  introduced  upon  the 
stage.  A  number  of  tables,  printed  upon  sheets 
of  paper,  containing  an  immense  mass  of  facts  in 
chronology,  biography,  geology,  astronomy,  etc.. 
were  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  audience,  and 
they  were  requested  to  nsk  the  New  Yorlc  pupils 
a  nnmber  of  questions  at  random.  For  example, 
We  have  before  as  eight  or  ten  pages,  contafanng 


tables,  of  wMdi  the  fulkiiklg  If e^|tfe>wipgd» 
mens :  (Here  follows  quotations  Irom  the  pro- 
gramme). 

In  Sacred  History,  we  had  the  following  chro- 
nology. N.  B. — The  chrODologT  of  AacHUsaop 
UsHKs,  is  the  mOhoritf  foUowM  in  this  tents  of 
dates,  as  being  the  most  approved,  and  nlost  mik 
versaily  adopted. 

fi.  C 
Jo»hna  stops  the  sod  and  moon  on  Mt. Gideon,  1460 
Final  conquest  of  Canaan,  onder  the  com- 
mand of  Joshtia,. 1446 

Division  of  the  Holy  Land  among  the  twelve 

tnbes  of  Israel, ^....1446 

First  Sabbatical  year, 1444 

The  Tabernacle  set  up  at  Shilob, 1444 

Death  of  Joshua, «1443 

Extermination  of  the  BeDjaminitee  by  the 

LevitesofEpbraim, 141^ 

Coshan,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  enslaves  the 

people  of  Israel, 1418 

Vktories  of  Othniel  over  Coshan,  the  op- 
pressor of  Israel,*-- 1406 

First  Jubilee  celebrated  in  Israel, 1396 

Eglon.  king  of  Moab,  oppresses  Israel, 1343 

Ruth  follows  Naomi  to  Bethlehem, 1313 

Boaz  marries  Ruth, 131i 

Israel  oppressed  by  Jabin,  king  of  Osnaan,. .  1300 

Sisera  defeated  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 1286 

Jael  murders  Sisera  treacherously  dmringhts 

sleep, 12S5 

Deborah,  the  prophetess,  rules  the  people  of 

Israel, 1285 

Gideon  chosen  by  God  to  rescue  Israel  fVom 

the  Midiauites, 1246 

Miracle  of  the  fleece,  which  persuades  Gid- 
eon,  1246 

Gideon  rouu  the  Midianites, 1245 

Death  of  Gideon, ,.12S6 

Abimelech  slays  seventy  of  his  brethren,...  1236 
Abimelech  killed  by  an  old  woman  with  a  tilel233 

Jephtbah  sacrifices  his  daughter, 1181 

Birth  of  Samuel, 1171 

Samuel  ofiered  to  the  Lord  by  his  mother,..  11 68 

Birth  ot  Samson, 1165 

Samson  marries  a  Philistine  woman, 1 137 

8«in9on*aviraingemof  the  300  foxes  tmd  fire- 
brands,  1136 

.Smmson  kill*  1000  PhiliMines  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass^ 1136 

Samson  carries  on  the  gates  of  Gaz%  upon 

his  sbouldf'rs, .1124 

Samson  taken  by  the  Philistines  through  De- 
lilah's perfidy, 1119 

Samson   buries    himself  and  his  enemies 

under  the  ruins,  etc 1 1 17 

The  ark  taken  away  by  the  Philistines, 1116 

The  wrath  of  God  foils  upon  High-priest 
EU's  family, 1116 

Sheets  containing  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  tables^ 
like  the  foregoing,  were  circulated  through  the 
room.    The  audience  then  asked  questions  pro- 
miscuously, and  these  were  answered  with  the 
ntmost  rapidtty  by  the  pupils.    Thos,  one  would 
ask— 
•*  When  was  the  battle  of  Marathon  ?" 
The  reply  foUowed  tosUnUy— "  B.  C  490." 
"  When  the  fall  of  Jwgurtha?"    The  reply, 
« 109." 
«  When  the  birlhoffiaiMel?"   B^y,  "inU» 
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9,  Jhtrn  WW  a  hm  qutttinnu  of  hi»  metricaUj  dooUcd  npon  itidf  ftom  Ute  fat 

dradS)  and  oa  all  wri^ectt    higtoryy  chronology,  square  or  ihe  Chess-board  down  to  the  last,  or 

astronomy,  etc.  etc, :  aod,  although  these  qoes*  sixty-fourth.    The  king,  spuming   at  what  he 

liens  were  selected  oy  the  audience  at  random  iudged  to  be  a  nonsensical  petition,  laiworihy  of 

from  the  mass,  they  were  answered  in  ninety-nine  nis  roval  munificencei  ordered  his  grand  treasorer 

oases  oat  of  a  hunored,  <iutaiiti^,and  with  entire  to  deurer  up  to  Sysla  one  million  of  measures  of 

aocaraoy.    Indeed,  some  of  the  audience  seemed  wheat,  or,  upon  the  choice  of  Sysla,  the  sum  of 

more  excited  and  confused  than  the  pupils,  as  one  money  equivalem  to  the  price  of  the  same  num- 

geMlenMn,  for  example^  hallooed  at  the  top  of  her  of  measures.   But  the  Bramin  having  insisted 

bk   Toioe,— ^<  When    did    Jonah   swallow  the  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  royal  words,  which  bad 

whale?"    ▲  peal  of  laughter,  of  course,  at  this  given  him  the  choice  of  his  recompense,  upon  ex- 

Unnder.  amination  it  was  found  that  (he  number  ot  grains 

But  still  more  wonderful  were  the  answers  with  upon  the  sixty-fourth  square  of  the  Chess-board 

fagird  to  «he  planetary  system.  One  of  the  tables  would  be— 

SSi^S^S.ti^rt?l%.'.rfS;;        O«*-,88893487608.740,0»30. 

tke  «in  in  Enfflish  miles,  the  comparative  degree  This  number  was  given  by  Miss  Pratt,  in  answer 

of  light  and  beat  in  each  planet,  the  mean  dis*  to  a  query, and  then  she  went  on  to  say,  with  per^ 

tanees  of  the  planets  from  (he  earth,  and  diaroe-  feet  distinctness  and  accuracy,  in  further  explana- 

ters  of  the  orbits  in  English  miles,  eU.    We  an-  tion,  that  «  as  one  pouhd  (avoirdupoit)  of  wheat, 

•ez  one  of  these  tables,  and  will  merely  add  that  of  a  good  quality,  contains  an  average  of  13,1^ 

the  sheet  oootalns  twenty-four,  many  of  which  grains,  one  American  bushel,  or  sixty  pounds, 

mn  moch  mote  intricate.  wiU  contain  791  iMO  grains,  and  one  ton,  or  2000 

Mean  distances  of  planets  J**"^'  26,368/)0p  gratos.    Dividing  the  whole 
K«ne.  of  Planet.          ft-^U.e  sun,  in  ^^^ 

Sob , .' 93,726,000  Pounds, 2 5  70 8046  7  39664  7  5; 

J?";^ 67'000!000        •qualinBushels,42  846  7  42  8  99441; 

LrS:;V..V//./^\\\\\\\'.'.\\*.\\*.\\'!!93l726,00O  Tons,  1286402286983; 

Moon,., 239,000  which  would  be  worth,  at  $1  the  bushel,  or. 

Mars;. 142,000,000  $3340theton, 

J««»» ^'Srt'So  $42  846  742  899441; 

oS2r.\\'V/.V///V*\VV.V/'!!'.!!^,000;000  ''^^^  wouW  load  as  many  canalboau  of  40  tons, 

PaiiasV.  V. !  .* "  .*.' ! ! ." .' !  1 V.  V.V.V.'.* ! ! ! !  ;25o|ooo',ooo  •• 

Jupiter, 487,000,000  321  350671  74; 

fl*tum 894,000,000  or  as  many  vessels  of  300  tons,  as 

^n««» 1,797^)00,000  4284674289; 

TbepMpOsanswerHJostasaccarateljhereaa    which  would  make  as  many  loaveo  of  bwad.  of 
before.   They  not  only  named  the  mean  distance  ^^q^  pound  as 

as  above,  but  the  possible  population,  the  circum-  t^Knntm  aTT^'q  tut  at  k. 

ferenc«lL£aglis^mUes,t£rdensitic^,thediam-  2570  80  4573966476; 

eters,  etc  and  which  would  feed  all  the  population  of  the 

Thus,  in  reply  to  the  question— ^*  What  is  the         globe,  or  1,000,000,000  of  souls,  at  one 
possible  population  of  the  Sun,  at  a  rnte  277  per  pound  a  day,  or  365  pouodn  a  year 

square  miles,  that  of  England  being  taken  as  a  for  each,  as  long  as 

standard ?"^-the  foUowtng  reply  was  gav«a  with  7  0  4  3  years  2  0  9days. 

the  greatest  confidence : 

638,  084,  66  8,  000,  000.  The  rapidity  with  which  Miss  Pratt  pronounced 

TwoladvnupilswerejUso^^^^^  SLrr::oten^i;hrpi;S'ijVk%^ 

fff  tin.uLn'^Ti^^trXU^^S^^^  W*^^  bosrd.  about  «s  msnyWereni  fi^ures  ss 

the  gentlemen.  The  JX«»«^ .  W™?fJ^"''^^  there  are  in  4e  mullipHcaUoii  table,  and  ien  one 
the  foUowinglongword  tVom  Aristophanes,  with  ^  ^^  genUemen  pupils,  with  bis  back  to  the 
^il  1^a\  *««».^k»..i. »!.»<,. i«^    boardand  his  facetolbe  audience,  called  overihe 

It  K.^'^Jl  !  I  n  f/n*;^'l1  t  „  «  nfr^  mm  I     «««>»>«»  ^  «^  ^^'^  ^^"^^^   ^'^^^Y*  With  WOn- 

fj^.ii\?i?ittVA^mlM".n.t»^TS  derfuT  accuracy.    As  specimens  of  the  value  of 

nriiftich^iV^lt?...  nhnr  h\tio  ^«  «"*»««  aucf  mformaJiion  taught  by  Professor 

S?,  !  .''r^ii^it?l'^^.«  «V.  A^.nt  «  n  Gooraud's system, we snnexonTor  twomoreex- 

P"J    S'S'l**®Vf"l'*°**P^^^^^A^^  m^u:  (H^ /othnn  quoUUianM  from  tks  pro. 

iokinchlopeleiolagoosi  raioba  ---«|mmY         -f  -»  *  j^ 

phe  traganopter  ugon.  amnwie^. 

He  also  remarked  that  it  was  Sysla,  the  Brah-       ^^^*  *"  science  also  were  given— such  as  the 

min,  who  invented  the  Chess-play,  havmg  caused  greatest  known  velocities, 

such  a  high  satislkction  to  Sirnam,  the  Indian  Velocity  of  light,  in  mikSf  per  second  of 

kioir  to  whom  be  first  presented  it,  that  the  kkig  time, 192,001 

told  him  to  ask  for  any  ftvor  he  might  wish,  in  Velocity  of  the  Comet  of  1843,  in  mila, 

recompense  for  his  brilliant  invenuon.     Sysla  per  second, ••.... 312 

■lodaatly  asked  for  ofMSJngitfniifiq/'iiAMrgeo-  Vebcity  of  sound,  in /scf,  per  second,*  ••    1^42 
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mifot,  per  seoondi 30  The  Ave  or  Memobt.— Professor  Gourtod 

Sideral  motioa  or  the  EsrUi,  in  mOiSf  per  will  open  to-morrow  crentogai  the  Musical  Fund 

secondi ,        J9  Hall  his  course  of  Lectures  on  Mnemotechar, 

Velocity  of  a  24.poonder  shot,  in  /erf,  firet  and  they  will  be  attended  by  one  of  the  largest 

second, 1,3W  and  most  fajtelligent  classes  ever  astembied  in  the 

Veleciiy  of  an  English  race  borse,  per  United  g»tatc»-oot  far  frem  one  thoasand,  as  his 

second,  in  >M, .....»««. dt  subscription  book  shows.  The  applause  bestowed 

Telocity  of  a  grey  lioaad,  pure  race,  in  fttt,  qq  the  sirstem  in  New  Yorii  was  uniTcrsal .  Thera 

per  second, * 91  more  than  two  thousand  persons — among  whooi 

Telocity  of  the  royal  eagle,  per  aiiiwi/*,  in  were  the  most  eminent   sentlemen  connected 

fie^i 6|fiM  with  the  Uttlrersities  and  learned  profession*-^ 

TelocHy  of  the  fastest  sainng  vessel,  in  were  members  of  his  classes;  and  as  far  as  w« 

/«rf,  per  second, If  hare  heard,  mmc  trtrt  disKilf^^  irtfA  t^  rctuifi. 

Eochydamas,  soldier  of  Marathon,  ran  in  The  exhibition  made  by  his  pupils  at  hie  Intro* 

one  day— ^lOet, IM  doctory  Lecture  in  this  city,  we  noticed  hi  oar 

The  lecture  was  fully  succcssfbl,  and  at  the  paper  at  the  time,  as  triumphant  In  eTery  respect  5 

dose,  a  number  of  our  most  disimgaished  citi-  >^  "^  suppose  few  have  now  doubts  of  the  valot 

Zens  went  forward,  and  congratulated  Professor  ^  practical  Importance  of  his  system.    Kamet 

6.,  who  win  no  doubt,  have  a  large  class  in  Phil-  will  be  received  till  4  o'doeli  to-morrow, 
adelphia. 

t*        *i    ni^  /  T^n^  r*           ^— a ao  ioaa  Fromth$  PkUo,  GoxwIHt  Apr&n^  1844. 

!^  !r  ^r^/P*^  ^^>  ^P^  ^'  *rr  MnEitoifics.-^  targf  <:te«r.-The  age  fe  de. 

wh^oTre^dSrSSTa?^J!^^  ^'^^^   improvin^tellectually,  a.   weU  aa 

tores  on  this  popular  Science ,  by  the  distingaished  othenoise.    We  have  before  seen  concert-  rooms 

gentleman  who  is  its  founder  and  onljr competent  crowded  to  the  fill,  even  at  one  dollar  per  head. 

^ven  to-morrow  evening ;  after  which  time,  for  U>  give  ua  a  specmien  of  such  a  haU  as  that  of 

the  reasons  stated  in  Professor  Gouraud's  adver-  the  Musical  Fund  Society  ftill  to  overflowing  at 

Itaement,  no  pupUs  can  be  received.    'n»«  cIms  five  dollars  the  ticket.    His  lectures  on  the  Phfc. 

already  contams  over  eight  hundred,  and  the  hst   ^^»„^„^  -»t^«.^  .u« ^j.  »«  .u     •*      *•  »»  — 

embn^es  many  of  the  Irsi  names  ii  our  city,  in  «»«tarium  attracted  thousands  in  the  city  of  New 

ail  '<  circlet  and  Uma.^    Probably  the  class  will  York,  two  years  ago,  and  his  more  recent  onea 

number  more  than  a  thousand ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  on   his  so-n»ch-talked-of  System  of  Mnemo- 

be  much  the  largest  ever  coUectedin  oar  cUy-  i^^hny  were  attended  in  the  same  city  by  a  class 

at  least,  wiihin  our  memory ;  and  we  are  not  one  -            .                .           .        ..     "^    ,       \T 

of  ihejuvenOes,  to  say  the  teast.  ^^  ^^^^  **»«^  ^^o  thousand  pupils;  and  at  th» 

moment  his  list  in  Philadelphia  numbers  over 

Fr^th0pha,8pirUof  the  Timet, Apra22,lS44,  *^*»^  hundred;   a  fair  indication  that  it  wiU 

MEMoav.-Tbe  "memory  of  the  oldest  citi-  '•^  «°«  thousand  by  to-morrow, If  aU  those 

2en»  runs  not  to  the  time  when  a  class  for  the  *J»okiieod  to  joto  the  daas  go  before  the  doetag 

acqttisitiooofascienee,eventhonghitwefe/rsc,  **^^-    '^^^  ^  "**""  ^  "^^^^  *■  ^  lecture- 

eouW  have  been  formed  as  hirge  as  that  Profes-  '^«"  ^^  ^K«<  *^^*^  *****  "^  ^^«  ^-^^™«d  ^ 

sor  Gouraud  wiU  gather  about  him  to-morrow  Philadelphia.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  moce 

evening,  at  the  Musical  Fund  UaIl,a^>tdaUart  «««»g»i«*»«d  collection  of  names   than  those 

a  *stt*-ibe  hard  thnes  notwithstanding.    We  comprising  Professor  G.'s  list^for  there  are  to 

have  never  seen  such  a  constellation  of  inteUeci-  ^  <"°«»^  »  ^'8«  proportion  of  our  first  ciUzena, 

ual  stars  as  are  twmklmg  in  autograph  upon  his  ®^  ^'^'^  profession  and  poeUioB,  and  a  great 

•ubscript'lon  list,  which  already  embraces  the  «"°»^  ^^  <*«  "^«^  ftshionable  ladies, 
names  of  more  than  one  thousand  of  our  bankina^, 

trading,  preachbg,  philosophising,    litigating,  From  the  PhUudeipkia.  Jn^tdrer,  AprU  2S,  1844. 

idling  or  industrial  population,  to  say  nothinff  of  MirEif02ciC8.--Pro/«tsor    Qouran^e   PkUddd' 

^,    .   ,  .             .•         u    V  1        .             ^  ^  Phia  Couree. — Professor  Gouraud  wiH  commence 

that  fiurer  portion  who  belong  to  none  of  the  J^^sc  o^  Lectures  on  Mnemonics  in  PhUadd- 

above  elastes,  bat  enchain  to  the  world  the  a&c  phia,  this  everiho,  in  the  Musical  Fond  Han. 

tions  of  the  whole.    The  ladies,  we  thhik,  will  ™  <^1**«  »  '*"?«>  ^^  embraces  a  number  of  oar 

1.  v,mu.g  .0  do  c,er,  thing  ia  .heir  power  for  ^ 'g^SfP^'.^'lri);^  .1itS^S?,'S°4 

the  euluvation  of  the  memory— though  who  Address  gave  enrire«aiisfactlon.    The  results  of 

eould  forget  them  ?    It  will  be  seen  by  ^e  Pro-  the  system,  as  mantfeoted  in  the  six  pupils  frmn 

fcssor's  advcrli«ment,  that  he  opens  his  course  ^*''  ^®'^'  ^^^  regarded  as  wondeHul.    The 

. j.i   .     V-    .              ...I  many  persons  present  believed  ihat  no  one,  even 

to-moaow  evening,  and  that  subscriptions  wiU  be  m  a  te?m  of  mSyyears,  could  acquire,  with  the 

recdved  lUI  to-morrvw  aftenMon.  same  aecomcy,  the  immmae  amoont  of  statistical 
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Utformfittmi  emtNi^neA  hi  (he  iaUn  that  wen 
circiikiicd  among  the  audience,  and  which  the 
pupils  showed  Uiey  were  to  fully  aoquainled 
wiih.  Of  course  wo  do  not  expect  that  all  the 
members  ot  the  class  will  become  equally  per- 
fect. They  will,  however,  all,  as  we  doubl  not, 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principU$ 
Of  the  system,  and  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the 
acquisition  of  much  valuaUe  intormatio]^  It  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  if  a  few  of  the  pupils  of 
Ihe  New  York  class,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  succeeded  by  this  mode  in  committing  to 
memory  thousands  of  facts,  historical,  chrono- 
logical, astronomical,  scientific,  nautical,  etc., 
that  any  person  with  ordinary  attention  may.  by 
•ttend'mg  the  course,  readily  acquire  the  ability 
to  improve  himself  in  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge.  The  extracts  ffiren  by  us  lost  week,  from 
ihe  various  ubles  laid  before  the  audience,  were 
altogether  insufficieut  to  impart  to  the  reader  a 
correct  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion embraced  in  all  the  tables,  the  whole  of 
which  the  popils  appeared  to  be  as  thoroughly 
acquainted  with,  as  ii&th  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet We  may  here  sute  that  among  the  tables 
were  the  following. 

tUere  fon<jw8  the  introductory  nomenelatvre  qfthc 
programme,) 

To  illustrate  the  subject  still  fVirther,and  show 
what  kind  of  information  was  acquired  90  acoi»> 
raieiy  by  the  pupils,  we  may  give  the  annexed. 
{Here  foUoua  the  taJbU  of  the  Kings  of  France, 

(page     )  scientific  discoteriet,  specific  pavities, 

etc.f  etc.) 

The  aboTe  may  ^erve  as  specimens,  although 
Ubles  of  a  far  more  intricate  character  were  also 
circulated.  The  class-book  will  close  to-4ayf  so 
thtit  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  first  course 
should  enter  their  names  without  delay. 

From  the  PhUa.  Inquirer,  AprO  25, 1844. 
As  announced  by  us  yesterday,  Professor  Gon- 
wod  will  deliver  the  first  lecture  o4f  the  regular 
course  to  his  fir^t  class,  consisth^  of  a  thousand 
persons,  this  evening.  The  first  regular  lecture 
to  the  second  class,  uso  consisting  of  a  thousand, 
wilt  be  delivered  on  Saturday  evening  next.  The 
fir«t  class  will  be  composed  of  individuals  whose 
tickets  ore  numbered  up  to  a  thousand,  and  the 
second  class  of  individuals  whose  tickets  ore 
numbnred  f^om  one  to  two  thousand.  At  the 
meeting  en  Tuesday  evening,  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  |)ersons  were  present,  and  it  was  found,, 
by  ejn)eriment,  that  only  a  portion  of  these 
could  hear  the  Professor  m  the  large  saloon  of 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  which  was  crowded  in 
every  part.  Hence  the  necessity  tor  a  division 
into  two  classes.  One  of  the  imperative  regula- 
tions is,  that  members  of  one  class  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  be  admitted  to  the  lectures  of 
the  other.  Printed  sheets,  containing  tables,  etc., 
embodying  the  topics  and  principles  to  be  dis- 
vuMcd,  will  be  given  to  the  pipils  as  they  enter 
the  door  each  evening  of  the  lecture.  The  dis- 
courses will  bo  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  in  length,  and  the  Professor  will  commence 
each  evening  at  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock. 
On  Tuesday  night  Professor  G.  alluded  brlefiy 
10  the  character  of  the  leoUires,  the  fucveaa  that 


h«a  att«)4ed  hte  •B&m  in  Ifew  ToA,  «Bd  ttM 
that  the  acquh^ment  of  the  system  required  no 
serious  apphcntion  of  the  mind,  but  close  atte» 
tion  for  a  few  hours  durins  a  few  weeks.  He 
had  heard  the  question  asked,  "  What  degree  of 
memory  will  be  imparted  7"  He  said  he  would 
not  attempt  to  gho  a  particle  of  memory  ;  that 
my  snch  attempt  would  be  to  assume  a  poriioo 
of  the  powers  of  the  Creator.  That  to  give 
memory,  and  to  give  the  poutr  qf  improving 
memory,  were  as  distinct  as  day  aad  nignt.  Is 
he  could  impart  memory,  he  would  charge 
$1000  a  lesson,  and  would  nod  abundant  patros*- 
•ge,  even  at  so  high  a  rate.  He  would  promise 
to  teach  a  system  of  Mnemonics  the  most  per- 
fect wl^ich  the  human  understanding  could  de* 
vise ;  a  system,  by  the  application  of  which  the 
memory  could  be  improved  to  an  unlimited  exf 
tent.  For  example,  he  had,  by  the  application 
of  this  system,  committed  to  memory  415 
royal  8vo.  pages,  containmg  tables,  embody- 
ing various  tacts  on  scientific  and  other  subjects, 
the  mere  perusal  of  which  would  occnpy  days. 
He  couU  readily  acquire  an  additional  page  overy 
day,  and  continue  this  process  as  long  as  he 
livedo — This  was  what  he  professed  to  teach. 
The  power  to  impart  uiemory,  however,  belong- 
ed wholly  to  the  Great  Creator.  He  (dedsed 
himself  to  use  every  exertion  to  satisfy  his  CMsi 
and  to  verify  his  promises.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  Mnemonics — not  at 
all.  They  had  been  taught  from  the  earlkst 
ages.  But  the  system  which  he  had  elabomted 
and  perfected,  was  entirely  his  own ;  it  was  sinv 
ple^  powerful  and  phUosopical ',  and  this  he  would 
taUsfactorily  demonstrate. 

From  the  PhUa,  NoHh  American,  AprH  2S,  1844. 
Ma.  Gourahd's  Lectures. — The  number  of 
subscribers  to  Professor  Gouraud's  course  proved 
so  great  on  Tuesday,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
evenhig  was  devoted  to  the  buahiess  of  oi:gaiiis- 
iog  two  classes.  The  first  will  be  composed  of 
the  first  thousand  subscribers  xvhose  names  are 
registered.  The  second  of  all  who  may  before 
Saturday  erening  be  added  to  the  preeent  exooai 
over  the  first  thousand.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  second  doss  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
large  as  the  first.  The  introductory  lecture  to 
tho  latter  virill  he  given  this  evening,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  course  during  next  week  wifi 
be  announced  by  Professor  Gouraud.  Ills  success 
so  far  in  obtalninff  pupils  far  surpasses  our  ex- 
pectation, and  we  have  every  reason  to  belief* 
his  suocesa  in  imparting  his  system  will  fully 
satisfy  all  who  study  it, 

From  the  earns,  April  art, 
MiiEMOTECHNT.—  ProfessoT  Gouraud's  first 
lecture  of  his  coune  was  attended  by  a  thousand 
ladies  and  genilemeo  on  Thursday  eveniiw^HH 
respectable  an  assembly  in  every  particular  em 
we  ever  witnessed  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hal]. 
Had  we  space  to-day,  we  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  tpeak  of  tho  lecture  except  in  the  moM  geo* 
oral  terms.  Suflioe  it  to  say,  aa  far  «s  our  om 
judgment  may  be  thought  a  gui^  for  others, 
that  Professor  G..  in  hvt  first  teclure,  demon- 
strated the  or^^naiity  of  hie  system,  and  imparted 
knoxDledge  whieh  ne  pkUotSfkic  infotrer  imU  tkB 
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TIm  Importanee  of  this  knowkdge  for  practical 
]»rpofees  remaku  lo  b«  dnnoMi rated  m  «ib«e- 

Jieoi  leciuTM.     Oar  lu^t  impreifMOAt  bein^  to 
ToraMe,    we   liiiv«   no   misgivings  as  to  the 
iMuIt  of  ih«  whole 


From  the  Phila,  Inquirer,  April  27, 1844. 
.  Pbofc&sok  Govbavp's  PiaST  Lccnrmc— Th« 
dpening  Lecture  ol  Professor  Francis  Fanrcl* 
Gouraud's  course  on  Mnemotechny,  was  given 
before  a  brilliant  assembly  of  one  thousand  pet- 
MM  at  the  Musical  Fuml  Hall,  on  Tbnrtday 
evening.  Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  en- 
tertained on  the  subject  before,  we  are  cof{fident 
that  none  of  the  Hnmenee  audience  l^  the  Bail 
vithont  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  ststek 

IS  PHI1.0S0PHICAL,  PBACnCAL,  and  APPUCABLK 
XO  £y£Jiy  DEPABTMKIIT    OF    LEABKOW   ARO  Ul- 

TXLuoEifcE.  It  is  true,  the  lecture  was  merely 
faitroductory,  scarcely  opening  to  riew  the  first 
mysteries  of  the  art ;  but  enough  was  shown  to 
-warrant  a  belief  that  the  warmest  and  seemingly 
extravagant  praises  of  the  New  York  press  were 
well  deeerved. 

It  is  difficult  to  invest  a  dry  scientific  subject 
with  such  an  interest  as  will  receive  the  attentkMi 
of  a  large  and  miscellaneous  assembly.  Profes- 
sor Gouraud  is  extremely  happy  in  his  manner; 
his  philosophical  discussions  are  often  enli\encd 
with  humour  and  the  most  apposite  wit ;  and  he 
epeaks  the  English  language  better  than  many 
who  claim  il  ae  the  vernacular.  He  is  a  Parisian, 
adapted  to  our  meridian  by  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  onr  manners  and  feelings ;  and  he  wins  the 
frienihthip  of  all  who  meet  him,  by  his  fine  social 
(jualitieii,  while  he  commands  theb  respect  by  his 
fen^ns  and  learning. 

The  first  lecture  for  the  second  class  will  bo 
given  this  evening,  and  it  will  be  perceived  by  a 
tvlerence  to  onr  advertiainf  cotarans,  that  tickets 
■will  be  soki  only  till  five  o'clock.  The  only  op- 
por.oniiy  that  will  bo  presented  of  learning  this 
new  and  most  important  tciooce,  will  have 
)mssed,  therefore,  at  that  hour.    We  need  not 

-  urge  opon  our  readvrs  the  necessity  of  prompt- 
ness in  making  dieir  sobscriptlMM. 

From  (he  Phila,  Native  American y  Aprils,  1844. 

Mb.  Goubaud's  Fibjit  LECTUBE^—The  first 
lecture  to  the  first  class  of  subscril>ers  to  Mr. 
Gouraud's  coarse,  was  delivered  lost  evening. 

'  'ffao  nmnber  present,  inckidfaig  th«  holders  of 
the  privileged  tickeu,  was  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand. We  presume  our  readers,  who  are  mem* 
bers  of  the  second  class,  have  some  curiosity  to 

'  know  what  we,  among  othem,  think  of  this  new 

-  ajMcn  of  Mflcnoaict.    Undtr  a  plndgty  whksh 


k  vory  proftr,  and  eiff  mtmetay,  i»  Mreni 
the  ezleosioB  of  false  views  respecting  the  sys- 
tem, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  more  than  ihts ; 
The  first  lecture  embraces  a  review  of  the  sys- 
tems of  Artificial  Memory,  invented  by  Simon* 
ides,  Dr.  Gray,  Feinaigle,  and  Paris,  with  an 
exposition  of  their  imperfection,  and  adaptation 
to  practical  pnrpoaes.  The  foodaokenial  basis  of 
hb  own  system  were  then  explained  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  class,  in  a  manner  which  must 
nave  made  every  member,  of  tho  most  ordinary 
intelligence,  comprehend  them  on  the  instant. 
We  may  remark,  that  so  isor  as  expounded  by 
GourauJ.  the  system  is  thoroughly  pkUoeophical 
Thwry  nas  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  he 
tnoght  last  night  were  trvf4s^— facts;  plaio,^ 
eatily  learned  j  for  ever  remembered.  The  applicn- 
tion  of  these  principles  of  elements  is  to  be 
shown  in  future  lectures  ;  but  could  Mr.  Gouraud 
go  no  /or^A^^— could  he  teach  nothing  except  the 
vocal  nnalyeie  which  he  hoe  modt,  we  should  con^ 
eider  the  knowledge  Mgft/y  intereaUng^  even  tn  tkM 
n&smcs  qf  amy  pokUve  ut^ityj^Phila.  Gaz, 


From  the  Penneylvanian,  April  29, 1844. 
MvEiiomcs. — ^Professor  Gouraud^  second  daw 
met  on  Saturday  evening,  and  numbered  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  ladiea  and  gentlemen. 
FVom  the  unexpectedly  large  size  m  the  two 
classes,  and  the  difiiculiy  of  makinij^  himself  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  so  large  an  audience,  in  tho 
Musical  Fund  Saloon,  Professor  Oonraud  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  and  final 
change  in  his  arrangements,  by  dividing  hie  sub- 
scribers into  three  classes  of  eeven  ht^^dred 
each  (!)  as  specified  in  his  advertiseroeat  In 
another  column ;  and  the  lectures  will  ki  fiituro 
be  delivered  in  the  Lectnre-room  of  the  Pkiln- 
delphia  Museum.  The  eecond  lectnre  to  tMftrU 
class,  as  now  constituted,  takes  place  this  evening 
at  that  pkce. 

From  the  Spirit  cfUu  Timet,  Jprfl  29, 1844. 

A  Cabd— Paor.  GouBAri)  to  his  Classes. — 
Professor  Fauvel-Gonrand,  grateful  for  the  unex- 
pected and  unprecedented  favor  with  which  his 
system  of  Mnemoteehny  has  been  received  by  tho 
intelligent  citizens  of  Fliiladelphia,  will  leave  no 
expedients  untried,  by  whicn  he  may  render 
them  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

From  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Musical 
Ftmd  Hall,  which  is  admirably  fitted  for  singing, 
but  less  easily  filled  with  the  vok;e  of  an  orator, 
than  many  rooms  of  twice  or  thrice  its  capacity, 
Profossor  Gonraud  has  from  his  first  experiment 
found  himself  unable  to  speak  in  a  manner  gen- 
erall;^  intelligibk,  without  an  efibri  so  great  as 
to  injure  his  health  and  endanger  his  ability  in 
any  manner  (o  deliver  all  his  lectures.  He  hoped, 
by  divkilng  his  puplb  into  two  diviaions,  to 
remedy  the  difficulty;  but  the  experience  of 
Saturday  evening  was  coofimatory  of  his  first 
and  worst  apprehensions,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  it  would  oe  quite  impossible  to  go  throosh 
with  his  lectures,  with  safety  to  himself  or  satis- 
faction to  bis  friends,  in  the  place  referred  to. 
Under  these  drcamatances  be  has  determkied  lo 
divide  his  nearly  two  thousand  auditors  into 
three  tlames,  as  dencribed  below,  and  to  doUvn 
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elegant  LectureHroom  of  the  Phyadelphl-i  Ma* 
Muirii  in  George  stieet,  between  Eighth  4od 
Tf imh  streets,  the  same  room  io  which  Dr.  LjeH 
flellTered  his  popoUr  Lectures  oa  Geologr  to  the 
fashionable  audiences  as  did  hooor  him  with  their 
attendance. 

This,  of  com'se,  will  increaae  Frofessor  Goa- 
raod's  labors,  and  add  to  liis  expenditures ;  bat 
lie  regards  cTery  thing  of  this  kind  as  of  slight 
Importance  in  comparison  wkb  the  rendltioa  of 
satisfhciioD  to  his  muneroos  and  most  respectable 
pupils,  and  the  prcaervatioa  of  his  own  health. 
And  he  the  more  readily  adopts  this  plan,  from 
the  consideration  that  many  distinguished  citizens 
hare  wished  him  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  classes, 
from  inability  to  hear  him  distinctly,  and  from 
other  causes.  The  Lecture-room  of  the  Museom 
is  central  in  its  location,  convenient  in  its  ar^ 
rangement,  and  will  amply  accommodate  classes 
eveu  larger  than  tbeee  propoaed ;  and  flfom  the 
case  and  distfaictaess  with  which  he  will  be 
enabled  there  to  delifor  his  leetores.  be  is  coai* 
dent  ail  parties  will  be  pleased  and  benefitted. 

FidAL  PaooRAMJiE^— The  first  class,  Ihereforei 
will  comprise  all  pupils  whoae  tidceu  bear  the 
Bombers  from  one  to  five  hoodred,  and  thoee 
having  yellow  tickets,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred;  the  second  from  five  hundred  to 
eleven  hundred ;  and  the  third  from  eleven  hun- 
dred to  the  highest  number. 

KvEifiii«8  or  LccTU&cs  ron  the  WnsKd — 
FiTMi  Cte«.~Nos.  1  to  500,  besides  the  yellow 
tickets.  Second  I.ecture  of  the  course  will  be 
given  on  this  (Monday)  evening,  S9th  April,  at 
precisely  a  quarter  beiore  eight  o'clock.  Doors 
open  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

Btcond  C2ass.-~TickeU  from  601  to  1100. 
Second  Lecture,  Tuesday  evening,  80th  April,  at 
the  same  hour. 

Third  Cfastd— Twkets  from  1101  to  the  highest 
number.  Second  Lecture  Saturday,  the  4tb  of 
May,  same  hour. 

At  the  close  of  each  lecture  notices  will  be 
given  of  the  socceedins  lecture,  and  although  the 
subscribers  are  now  uivided  into  three  classes, 
yet  the  course  will  not  be  prolonged,  as  the  pro- 
portions of  the  room  will  allow  Professor  Gou- 
raud  to  lecture  every  evening  in  succession,  ader 
the  second  lecture  for  the  third  class. 

Memb<>rs  of  the  same  family  who  may  find 
themselves  separated  by  this  new  arrangement, 
are  invited  to  make  application  at  the  office,  in 
Masonic  Hall,  for  a  modification  of  their  tickets. 

From  thePUla,  Tnq.and  Nat,  G<Lt.  April  29, 1844. 

MmMcma. — We  have  seareely  room  fbr  a 
word  this  momhw,  in  relation  to  Professor  Gon- 
raud.  His  first  lecture  to  his  second  class  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  persons,  was  delivered 
on  Saturday  evening,  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall. 
IttBosHttenedtouithdeepintgreetandevUtntMt' 
i^arfton.  His  system,  if  vire  may  judge  thns 
early,  it  timplef  powerful,  and  philoiopkieal'^ 
etipAle,  in  Hb  application,  of  a$9iMting  and  im- 
proving the  memory  in  a  wonderful  manner.  It  is 
2uite  clear,  however,  that  all  who  aUend  these 
(Ctiires,  with  the  object  of  beconUog  thoroughly 
acqiuUnted  with  the  prfaiciples  and  details  of 
this  scheme,  roost  not  only  listen  with  doao 


al  each  day  daring  the  course  to  stndy  and  boDW 
eaercises.  With  this  comparatively  trifling  a^ 
phcntion  of  mind  and  time,  they  will,  we  venturt 
to  predictjj>e  able,  at  the  cloae.  to  astonish  thdr 
iViends.  The  Professor  is  an  admirable  lecturea. 
His  explanations  are  at  once  forcible,  dear  and 
comprehensive.  Even  those  who  have  not 
patience  enough  to  occupy  themselves  for  an 
hour  or  so  In  the  preliminary  atndiea,  will  aoCy 
we  feel  convinced,  regret  their  attendance  duriw 
the  course,  for,  aside  from  the  system  in  detai^ 
the  hints,  suggestions  and  reflections  of  the  Pro» 
feasor,  on  lantfuage,  sound,  articulation  and  Mb»> 
monies  generally,  are  deeply  interesting  as  well  om 
iustrucuve.  He  has.  for  the  better  accommodatiqp 
of  his  patrons,  divided  his  classes  into  three,  aiid 
engaged  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Museum,  whetn 
has  popik  will,  for  the  ftitnre,  attend,  an  thn 
even.ngs  designated  in  ihe  card  inserted  In 
another  column. 

Fromth€  PhUa.  Inq.  and  Nat.  Gaz,,  Mof  1,  I8U. 
Mii£M onics. — Professor  Gouraud  has  now  da- 
livered  two  of  his  regular  courses  of  Lectures  to 
two  of  his  classes  in  this  city.  He  Is  gradually 
developmg  the  principles  of  his  system,  and  the 
modes  of  application.  His  theory,  as  fiir  as 
understood,  it  ^certainly  a  moat  ingenioue  one,  and 
he  deservee  great  credit  for  the  patience ,  labor,  phi- 
loeophy,  and  inveeHgation  tkot  he  hae  beetowcd  vpom 
it.  Few  of  his  pupils,  we  venture  to  predict,  will 
attend  a  coarse  regularly,  and  pay  due  attention  to 
the  details  and  explanations  as  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, without  acquiring  much  valtiable  informa- 
tion, and  the  ability,  by  application,  to  master, 
withe  omparative  ease,  an  immense  quantity  of 
historical,  chronological,  scientific  and  other 
facts  and  dates,  which,  by  the  ordinary  modei 
would  require  years  to  impress  incffiiceably  upoK 
the  memory. 

From  the  Phila,  Spirit  qf  [he  Timee,Moy  1,  ISO. 
Govn^VD's  SvsTCH  or  MnsMomcs.— Welnm 
attended  Professor  Faoval-Goamnd's  lectnrea,  ao 
fitf ,  had  feel  compelled  to  asaert,  from  our  own 
knpwledge,  thnt  the  system  of  Mnemonics  isona 
of  the  mott  natural,  simple,  beautiful,  effactool, 
and  philoaophkal  thinga  of  tha  kind  that  hts 
ever  met  our  natiae-  Wa  consider  it  one  of  lh« 
most  valuable  additions  to  science  that  the  aga 
has  produced,  and,  as  we  grow  more  and 
more  familiar,  not  only  hi  its  principles,  but  Us 
practke,  are  delighted  as  well  as  surprised  at 
the  power  which  it  readily  yields  t»,  of  fizlaf 
hidelihly,  wfah  little  or  no  labor,  any  na 
of  isolated  facts  upon  the  memory,  that,  i 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  feel  it  would  be 
utterly  impoaaihle  ever  to  retain.  Mr.  Gcorand 
is  a  plaa^  lectaver,  with  n  iMglit,  «t 
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Bgr«Mbk  lYeneh  accettt,  and  a  copious  supply  engaged  for  years  in  perfectinfi:  a  system  of  hb 

of  appropriate  language.    He  possesses  a  rare  o^i«  discovering  and  sifting  the  mold  from  ilie 

^^   «,»/ ««  t.«.»r**.»K<.Ki«  ^^^A  «-.«,-.    ♦!»•♦  rubblsli  by  whicli  It  was  surrounded— and  tills  is 

tact,  and  an  imperturbable  good  nature,  that  Uie  systci  which  he  is  now  teaching.    It  would, 

must  ensure  popularity.    His  lectures  abound  of  oourse,  he  unlair  to  eater  into  any  of  tlie  de- 

with    interesting  anecdotes,   culled    fh>ro   the  tails,  for  the  fundamental  basis,  as  he  designates 

sciences,  from  history,  his  travels,  etc. :  and  his  *^>  ^J  ^^^  Alphabet  of  the  system,  appears  to  us 

•uwc^,  «uui  lusiurjr ,  lua  *ruYc«,  eic ,  iiiiu  u»  ^  simple,  that  ii  might  be  readUy  communicaicd 

manner  of  mslrucUon  is  such,  that  it  would  seem  to  our  readers :  but  this,  of  course,  would  be  im-- 

imposslble  for  any  person  of  common  intelli-  proper.    The  information  embraced  in  the  les- 

genceto  &U  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  ^^  and  tables,  is  yerv  extensive  and  uaefuL 

Zr  «.v-»  u«  »»;i».«.b^.  »«  :».».^     /v,  lur^^^.v  '<>'  example,  to  biblical  students,  the  following 

of  what  he  undertakes  to  impart.    On  Monday  chronology  is  valuable : 

etening,  his  whole  dass-n  crowd  of  some  of      niirefoUaws  Chronoiog9  oftheKinss  qf  IsmH 

the  most  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  nn^  Judah), 

Philadelphia — testified,  by  repeated   applause.       For  the  amusement  of  the  ladies,  we  suppose, 

their  admiration  of  his  Sjrstem ;  and  with  almost  ^^  Professor  gave  the  following  Physiolo^  of 

one  voice,  after  he  had  taught  them  the  applica.  ?''.P*'?'°f^^^>  **'  *J'''^.^'!5'??/''Hy'-"'.?.^ 

t        *  v/       1-  .  1       .  ^  ,      .  ^T.  Incidents  in  European  Married  Life.    A  jovial 

lion  of  hia  principles,  to  the  mnemonizatkm  of  Ei^iish  statistician  has  calculated,  after  elabo- 

efaronological  dates,  demonstrated,  by  ready  re-  rate  researches,  and  a  scrupolons   examination 

idies,  the  astonishing  advances  they  had  made,  of  autheniic  documente,  that,  upon  an  average  of 

thr.a8hlu.in.Uoctio».in«H,.de.«..    H.h.  T'^^^^^Us'^^'Z'^^^"^ 

fSfoSm.  their  indifferent  husbands 1,362 

2.  Husbands  who  ran  away  to  avoid  the 

l>ad  temper  of  their  wives 2,63i 

PaonessoR  Gouraud's  Lectured. — Art^lcuU  4.  Couples  living  in  constant  war  under 

Memory. — ^We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  the  same  roof, l9l/)23 

Introductory  Lecture  of  Irofessor  Gouraud,  de-  5.  Couples  hating  each  other  cordially, 

livered  in  this  dty,  to  a  large  and  brillinnt  audi«  ^       but  dissimulating  their  hatred  under 

ence.    The  Professor  is  now  engaged  with  a  a  feigned  politeness 162,320 

Course  of  Lectures,  to  three  distinct   classes,  6.  Couples  living  in  the  most  eccentric 
numbering  in  all  upwards  of  1800  persons!    His  indifference  with  regard  to  each 

first  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Musical  Fond  other 510,132 

Hall,  the  classes  being  divided  into  about  dOO  7.  Couples  computed  to  be  happy  in  so- 
eachj  but  as  some  persons  complained  that  they  ciety,  but  who  do  not  agree  with 

could  not  hear  dbtinctly,  he  determined  last  themselves  upon  the  subject 1,102 

Saturday  evening  to  divide  the  classes  into  threej  8.  Couples    happy,   comparatively,  to 
of  from  500  to  700  each,  and  to  change  the  place  to  many  others,  on  account  of  many 

the  Lecture-room  of  the  Philadelphia  Af useum.  contingencies, 1 35 

The  first  and  second  lectures  have  already  been  9.  Couples  truly  happy,  in  the  just  sense 

given,  and  though  they  may  be  regarded  as  or  the  word, 6 

merely  preliminary,  enough  has  been  ascertained       The  lecturer  vna  convinced,  by  practical  ob- 

of  the  system,  to  show  that  it  is  a  work  of  much  servations.  that  If  the  Cockney  statistician  iiad 

thought,  labor,  analysis  and  mvestisation,  and  to  extended  Lis  investigations  to  this  part  of  the 

prove  that,  by  close  attention  and  a  moderate  New  World,  he  would  have  unavoidably  found 

portion  of  study,  a  valuable  system  may  bo  that  only  an  htversiov  in  the  order  of  the  figures 

readily  acquired,  through  the  agency  and  appli-  would  answer  to  his  elaborate  calculations. 
cation  of  which  the  memory  may  be  greatly       The  subjoined,  in  relation  to  Elijah,  EUdia, 

Improved,  and  much  important  information  stored  Ahab,  ana  Jezebel,  are  easily   committed   to 

away.    The  Professor,  be  it  remembered,  does  memory, 
not  a«Dme  to  give  memorv.    That  power,  he       .g^  ^^^^^  quoUOhns  frtm  programme), 

says,  belongs  to  the  Deity  alone :  bat  It  was  long       i*r      .  j.     ^     -i         il.  Zr  ;«,««•.  .,  ^ 

shice  ascemincd  that  the  memory  was  an  in^  ^  We  aretoduced  'o?«?n»"«'n*»^'//''"PJ'^°f 

proveable  faculty.    This  vwis  discovered  by  the  5»c?i  ft>'  the  general  'if^^I'Vi^rnf  tSi' ^^J^r^ 

philosophers  and  teachers  of  ancient  times,  and  ^'^^Z  convmcedihat  not  »„^^7  °f/^^°»,  ^^^^e 

Smeo/thcm,  acting  on  the  conviction,  framed  cut  out  of  our  coj^"*"' J^^^iJ^^^' ^7  ^^ 

systems  of  a^ociaUon  and  localities,  by  which  wmmon-place  »>o«»^»  ^^^""^^  ?f  ™^^^^^ 

tie  memory  was  wonderfiilly  improved.  ''Among  We;«'»JJ»  ^^^""""t^C^  ^^^SJ^.^nniH^.K  ^hffof 

the  Egyptians,  there  were  scLofe  of  Mnemonics,  f'^f^*^' ^'LT^f^ii^?  rnrii^hU^^ 

aimoSaes  hai  a  peculiar  system,  which  is  re-  lorag  Scientific,  Artbuc.  and  other  DiK^ 
ftrred  to  by  Cicero  and  (fcntilllan.    In  later       (Here foUotv  quotations). 
times,  Fcinaigle  and  Dr.  Gray,  Paris,  and  others.       It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add.  that  Professor  G. 

have  directecf  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  has  tables  by  which  his  pupils  apply  the  Mnc- 

wlth  gratifying  results.    But  Gouraud's  system  monic  system  to  the  learning  of  poetry,  prose, 

4i^m  cssenUally   from   all   these.      He   has  languages,  quotations,  etc.    In  brief,  Mr.  G.  s 

availed  hhnself  of  every  thing  vahiable  in  the  system  is  one  of  phonic  and  mental  assoaation:— 

Wnta  and  suggestions  of  othere,  ^  he  has  been  the  stenography  or  short-hand  of  the  mind. 
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FromttuPhiia.  CkmHam  RepotHoryy  Maf  A,  1844. 
Mehort.— Professor  Gourand's  lectureft  on 
Mnemoiccbny,  in  this  city,  are  ttteoded  by 
tu^then  hundred  Imdiet  and  gentlemea  No  class 
has  ever  been  conTen«d,  for  any  scientific  or 
literary  purpose,  that  can  compare  with  it  in  size 
•or  cliaracter.  The  whole  number  he  has  divided 
into  three  classes,  to  each  of  which  be  will 
give  two  lectures  each  week.  He  has  already 
given  two  to  each  class,  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.    The  classes  keceive  ms  lectuees 

WITH  EXTRAOaonfABTMAiarESTATIOirS  OP  PLBA^ 

sDES.  From  attending  the  two  evenhigs,  tbongh 
disposed  to  be  quite  skeptical,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  real  merit  in  the  system.  One  can 
learn  more  dates  by  it  in  an  hour,  than  without 
it,  in  a  day.  It  is  based  in  simple,  and  truly 
philosophical  principles,  and  must  take  a  high 
place  among  the  ^discoveries  and  improvements 
of  the  age. 

From  the  Phila,  U.  S.  Sat,  Pott,  Ma\f  11,  1844. 

MMEHOTECBinr.— All  the  town  seems  to  bo 
iHisy,  just  now,  with  Professor  Gouraud  and  his 
science  of  Mnemotechny,  or,  as  they  used 
to  caU  the  science  when  we  were  younger. 
Artificial  Memory.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  classify  association  of  objects  and 
ideas  m  the  mind,  as  an  aid  to  memory;  but 
nobody  (certainly  nobody  in  this  country)  has 
ever  so  well  succeeded  in  teaching  the  use,  and 
making  the  application,  as  Professor  Gouraud. 
The  resuUe  ehoum  by  hit  pupUt  are  tndy  iconder- 
fvl ;  and  the  attention  accorded  to  the  Profes- 
sor's lectures,  by  many  of  the  most  learned  and 
intelligent  anu>nfi;  our  population,  is  a  compli> 
ment  which,  we  believe,  is  as  well  deserved,  as 
it  is  highly  ffratifving  to  the  Professor.  Re 
brings  from  New  York  the  highest  testimonials 
in  favor  of  his  mode  of  instruction,  very  large 
classes  of  professional  gentlemen  having  attended 
there,  as  well  as  here. 


From  the  PhUa,  Spirit  qf  the  Timeti^May  21. 1844. 

CoMwmcATioir.— Jfr.  Editor : — My  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  sneeriug  article  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  of  yesterday,  upon  Prof.  Gouraud  and 
his  system  of  Mnemonics.  The  writer  (the 
editor,  I  suppose,)  professes  to  treat  the  subject 
fairly  ;  but  the  whole  drift  of  his  remarks  is  so 
evidently  calculated  to  raise  unjust  prejudices 
in  the  nunds  of  the  class,  and  to  procure  a  con* 
(lenuiation  of  the  system,  by  foreslallinff  a  de- 
cision of  the  meyority,  that  I  cannot  refrun  from 
expressing  the  utter  dissent  of  at  least  one  humble 
individual,  from  the  sentiments  of  that  article.  If 
1  thought  that  I  was  alone  in  this  opinion,  I 
r.'oiild  keep  it  to  myself.  If  I  were  sure  that  any 
one  of  the  hundreds  whom  I  know  to  be  highly 
pleased  with  the  system  of  Proftssor  Gouraua, 
and  who  are  better  able  to  express  their  satbtkc- 
tion  than  I  am,  would  do  so,  I  would  be  silent. 


At  afl  events,  I  wiUiiof  tfetpaM  long  npob  your 
columns,  or  upon  the  patience  of  yonr  readers. 

The  first  remark  of  the  editor,  which  I  con- 
ceive  to  be  onfhir  and  uncalled  for,  is  th#  insinua. 
tion  about  the  Professor's  having  tlopei,  as  he 
eleffamly  terms  it;  alter  whkh,  he  «daiiuiff  hloi 
with  faint"  denial,  by  adding  that  he  btUnet  it 
was  not  so.  Now,  the  writer  must  hare  known  that 
Professor  G.  was  ill,  and  it  was  unfair,  If  not 
unmanly,  for  him  to  make  th«  hnpression  vrtuch 
these  words  must  leave  upon  the  mindB  of  many 
of  his  readers.  Reputations  may  be  murdered, 
as  well  as  more  material  things,  and  people  may 
begte,  after  a  wbile,  to  ascribe  some  ifaiister 
allurion,  some  murderous  meankig,  to  the  lewi- 
boy-s  ciy  of  Daily  Chronio-Artf/. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  system,  the  editor 
observes :  **  We  suggested  a  doubt,  in  the  begin- 
ning, of  its  general  practk^al  ose."  Now,  may 
not  the  early  expression  of  this  doubt  have  sobm- 
thing  to  do  with  the  article  in  question  ?  '<  Consist- 
ency, thou  art  a  jewel,''  but  the  desire  of  being 
thought  to  possess  thee,  often  makes  us  do  strange 
things !  We  are  all  mor«  or  less  liable  to  ex- 
hibit the  foible  of  wishinff  things  to  turn  out  at 
we  had  predicted.  I  tcid  you  to,  is  often  pro- 
nounced with  as  much  dignity  as  if  it  were  one 
of  the  sayings  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  ; 
and  may  not  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  have 
entertained  a  secret  wish,  posssibly,  even  unob- 
served by  himself,  that  the  system  would  prove 
to  be  valaeless,  because  he  bad  predicted  that 
this  would  be  the  case?  Come,  come,  Mr. 
Chronicle^  have  more  candor  than  to  cry  down  a 
valuable  improvement,  in  order  that  yon  may 
have  the  satis&ction  of  saying  to  every  body 
'*ltotdyouto." 

The  writer  acknowledges  that  the  system 
may,  to  those  who  have  the  time  and  patience  to 
wade  through  the  drudgery  of  mastering  it,  be 
the  means  of  accomplishing,  or  rather  securing, 
a  good  deal  of  matter,  of  a  certain  kind.  (The 
Italics  are  his).  Now,  I  consider  it  incorrect  in 
the  extreme,  to  speak  of  wading  and  drudgery  is 
connection  with  a  system  for  aiding  the  memory, 
so  eminently  easy  of  acquisition.  If  I  can,  a 
two  hours,  or  indelibly  on  my  memory  a  series 
of  most  important  facts,  whicn  I  could  not  learn 
without  the  system  in  as  many  days,  perhaps 
weeks,— is  that  drudsery  ?  And  it  is  an  unaenisbM 
(act  that  this  can  reamlybe  done.  If  any  individual 
of  ordinary  understanding  can,  in  one  cUty^fix  firm- 
ly In  bis  mind,  a  list  of  all  the  Kings  of*^  England, 
for  instance,  with  the  year  in  which  they  nsc^ndea 
the  throne,  the  number  of  years  they  reigned, 
what  dynasty  they  belonged  to,  together  with 
some  six  or  seven  other  important  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  each  one  of  them— is  there  any  wading  or 
drudgery  in  this?  Do  not  our  cbiidrefi  speml 
years  of  drudgery  in  the  schools,  in  acoulring  ju« 
such  information  ?  That  this  can  all  be  done  in 
one  day,  by  any  one  at  all  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise his  understanding,  I  roost  confidently  assert 
and  can  readily  prove.  Such  matters,  together 
with  resl  facts,  important  discoveries,  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  specific  gravities,  chemical, 
botanical,  anatonucal,  and  other  nomenclatures, 
population  and  distances  of  cities,  etc,  statis- 
tics of  all  kinds — ^in  short,  all  possible  combina* 
tions  of  numbers,  and  all  kinds  of  facts  connected 
therewith.    This  Is  the  matter  qf  a  certain  kind 
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#hiGli  the  ^atum  at  M  ChrMitle  ftolnio«ie4t«s 
HmS  the  tjstwii  JnH  enable  us  lo  acqnfare,  nmA 
the  en^  Uad|  as  Alt  asl  kaor,  which  the  Profea- 
tor  premised  to  teaeh.  If  |>e<^  hfave  had  their 
espeetatione  anteasoBsMy  excited)  or  if  they  ha  ve 
aoqMoted  In  ti^  cotnae  what  the  PiolbssoT  had 
vioraiaad  to  give  fa  tlie  seooadi  it  is  their  owa 
fault. 

The  ranatks  made  tai  tfae  ettide  hi  qaestioiij 
«fon  the  oomiag  lecture,  aie,  in  my  opfaiion, 
etery  way  ktkpto^fir.  The  Profbssor  never 
ftromleed  that  sfai^le  word  which  It  to  work 
such  woodert)  ia  hit  last  lectun.  He  promlMd 
to  gfre  it  to  us  in  his  book.  AU  thgt  I  ever 
heaid  ihe  PiofetSDX  aev  about  this  last  let«ui«e, 
amounta  ttoniy  to  this,  that  it  will  develope 
^bat  heoootideTt  the  moat  brfUSvit  apnlicatloAs 
of  his  tystem.  I  do  not  think  that  be  |»ve  us  to 
understand  that  it  is  more  important  than  the  last 
lecture ;  and  it  is  most  unjust  to  say,  that  if  the 
Professor  does  not  satisfy  the  wonderfullv-raised 
expectations  of  his  audience,  he  must ''  look  out 
for  squalls.'^  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Chroni- 
cle— and  is  it  not  an  expression  manifestly  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  tumult — a  disturbance  ?  And  if 
the  last  lecture  should  end  in  a  riot — if  the  audi- 
ence should  "  get  mad  and  break  things,"  will 
not  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  most  justly  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  prime  mover 
of  it  ?  But  I  should  beg  the  pardon  of  the  class 
for  speaking  of  such  a  thing,  even  hypothetically. 
I  am  very  store  there  is  too  much  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  m  that  highly  respectable  body  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  allow  of  any  thing  else 
than  a  qmet  and  orderly  denouement  to  this 
matter. 

There  are  several  other  things  that  might  be 
noticed  in  the  article  in  question,  but  1  have 
already  written  more  than  Z  intended,  and  I  will 
merely  repeat,  in  conclusion,  thai  Prof.  Gouraud 
is  an  utter  stranger  to  me.  I  am  aware  that  he 
is  seriously  indisposed,  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
reply  to  an  attack  of  this  kind,  which,  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  I  felt  called  upon  to  notice, 
simply  as  A  MiuffiEa  of  the  Class. 


From  the  PMla,  Spbitofthe  Times,  May 24,  lfr44. 

GouaAUD^s  SvsTKH  OF  Mneuopics. — We  ob- 
serve that  our  amiable  fYiendof  the  Gcrmantowa 
Teleffraph.  is  following  in  the  track  of  the  N.  Y. 
Her^d  and  of  one  of  our  city  papers,  and  is  in- 
clined to  place  the  adraimble  system  of  Mne- 
monics, perfected  by  Professor  Goumud,  in  the 
category  of  humbugs.  We  regret  tiiis,  because 
we  are  sure  that  our  contemporary  has  been  mis- 
led. If  he  were  familiar  with  the  system,  as 
taught  by  Gouraud  himself  we  know  his  quick 
perception  of  the  philosophical  and  the  pmctical 
would  force  upon  his  mind  a  very  dilferenl  con- 
viction. We  have  attended  the  Professor's  lec- 
tures— we  have  dwelt  attentively  upon  his  words 
— we  have  patiently  acquired  and  applied  his 
principles — and  we  stand  ready  to  demonstrate 
to  any  fViend,  in  five  minutes,  that  M.  Gouraud's 
f^ystemis  not  onl^  superior  to  all  others  extant, 
is  not  only  enMocntly  philosophical,  natural, 
simple,  and  beautiful,  but  that  its  results  are  in- 
vanabie,  permanent,  and  astonishingly  suucess- 
Ail  in  the  nandt  of  aJJ  who  choose  to  devote  the 


geccsaary  fine  Mad  e6Mpt«lietMkm  to  the  Vf^ 
fbtsor's  instnictioBs.  Some  of  his  pupils  pro- 
nounce the  system  a  huoibag,  and  many  nave  not 
had  sufficient  faith  in  it  to  attend  the  complete 
course  of  lectures— but  why  ?  Simply  becauae 
half  the  world  expected  M.  Gourand  to  bestow  o 
new  memory  on  tb«m.  or,  a«  least  to  enable  tiiem 
tn  remember  every  Miing  without  Study  !  8u<^  a 
thing  was  beyond  his  power^-beyond  all  human 
power— and  many  hare  been  disappointed  In 
t-heir  unreasonable  aatielpatiottt.  W  coarse,  In 
their  vexation,  they  decry  Mt  ayctem.  We  pity 
them.  Gouraud  is  one  of  the  greateat  men  oi 
the  age,  and  his  woodeiful  tystem  of  mnemonloe 
will  be  hailed  at  a  blettine,  When  its  ttOpM 
viltfiert  hare  ptsaed  tnm  ms  world's  remeiA- 
iranoe. 


FromthePhila.  Spirit o/the  Times,  Afoy27, 1844. 

Professor  Gouraud  havine  partially  recover- 
ed from  his  late  ilhiets,  will  deliver  hu  last  lec- 
ture to  his  first  class  /o-morrou' evening.  It  will 
be  doubtless  highly  interesting,  and  to  those 
reasonable  beings  who  have  not  expected  more 
than  the  Professor  promised,  it  must  prove  satis- 
factory. For  our  own  part,  we  would  not 
surrender  now,  for  $600,  the  power  we  have 
acquired  by  his  system  of^  remembering  isolated 
facts  alone.  Others,  of  course^  have  been  benefit- 
ted more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  their  brains 
and  the  amount  ot  attention  they  have  bestowed 
upon  the  lectures.  Every  man  who  calls  the 
system  a  <^  humbug,"  aspertet,  to  our  mind,  his 
own  intellect  or  his  listener's  intelligence. 

From  the  Phila,  Spirit  qf  tht  Times,  May  90, 1844. 

Professor  Gouraud's  last  Lecture  to  hit 
first  class,  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
was  fully  attended,  a  vast  numberof  ladies  Ming 
present.  Some  disturbance  was  anticipated,  as 
a  few  who  expected  the  Profecsor  to  ffif\  them 
with  a  new  memory,  or,  at  least,  to  enable  them 
to  remember  every  thing  with  little  or  no  effort 
of  mind,  felt  disappointed,  and  disposed  to  ex- 
hibit their  dissatlsihction  in  the  manner  peculi- 
arly characteristic,  just  now.  of  our  city.  The 
Professor  read  a  letter,  written  with  red  ink, 
threatening  him  with  assassination,  and  tob- 
scribed  with  a  poignard,  and  then  read  a  paper 
signed  by  most  of  the  editors  and  many  distin- 
guished men  of  New  York,  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  system,  and  his  happy  ability  to  impart  a 
pmcucal  knowledge  of  it  to  others.  He  mentioned 
also  an  attempt  made  to  poison  him  here,  his  wife 
and  children,  and  commented  on  the  base  attack 
with  much  feeling.  He  was  vehemently  applaud- 
ed ;  after  which,  he  fainted  from  agitation.  Re- 
covering, he  went  on  with  his  lecture,  making  the 
application  of  his  system  to  the  elements  of 
astronomy,  ia  the  most  simple,  beautiful,  and 
comprehensive  manner.  He  was  interrupted  by 
a  few  hisses,  which  were  promptly  put  down  by 
the  plaudits  of  nine-tenths  of  his  crowded  audi- 
ence. We  think  these  miserable  attempts  of  a 
few  envious  individuals — for  the  true  opposition 
to  the  Professor  arises  not  fVom  any  want  of 
value  in  his  system,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
enablbig  him  to  realize  money — are  disgraceful, 
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entk  to  our  diigraeed  citT,  and  bat  show  how  whoae  names  are  appsDded  to  It,  hare  eareOdlr 
deep  a  root  the  spirit  or  iasabordhuuiou  has  iaTestigated  them,  and  onir  arrived  at  tbev 
taken  in  this  commimity.  present  conrictions.  on  such  air  and  reasonable 

testimonj,  as  ong^t  to  determine  the  matter. 
«        «r.,    liT  -  ^  T^  ^^    >x    >^  <,€>AA    Then:  high  personal  characters  and  the  portions 

From  Phtla,  N.  Amer.  and  D.  Adv.,  May  30, 1844.   they  occupy,  are  a  sufficient  goarantee  that  dne 

PmorsssoM  Govravo.-- A.  document  signed  by  diligence  and  impartiality  have  been  ex^rciasd  in 
ten  or  twelve  well-known  and  respectable  gentle-   the  inquiry. 

men  of  New  York,  acquits  Professor  Gouraud  of  ''  With  regard  to  the  system  of  Ifiwmotechny 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  of  taking  his  its^.  as  taught  by  Professor  Goorand,  then  cam 
system  without  acknowledged  grant  from  other  bibut  oru  opinUm  aetoiU  importance  and  vCtfify, 
mnemotechnic  teachers.  The  Republic  says  of  and  we  should  be  sorrr  to  see  him  deprived  bf 
the  article :  any  unfidr  means,  of  tne  results  of  his  Industry 

'<  We  have  not  had  leisure  to  inquire  suffi-   and  research.    The  enthusiastic  zeal  displayed 
ciently  closely  into  the  merits  of  this  oontro*   in  his  cause  by  the  several  persons  nho  have 

him,  f        ' 


versy,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  studied  under  him,  is  a  strong  testinM>tty,  both 
— on  them,  but  on  reading  over  the  document  to   to  the  merit  of  his  system  and  to  his  popularity 
lich  we  refer^  it  seems  to  us  that  tlie  gentlemen  as  a  teacher/' 
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NOTB  IBrSUUED  TO  IN  PAOK  481 

Haipwa  be«i  called  upon  Mteial  times  hj  men^bera  of  mj  New  York  cliiaoe  to  gire  some 
expbHatieDS  of  the  fetaoDS  whkh  may  have  hitherto  pretentedme  from  commencing  this  <<  second 
eonm**  of  kctares;  hafiog  been  even  rtpnMcJud  by  some  for  this  " hicomprehensible  delay," 
and  directly  called  upon  to  give  a  « jostification/'— as  I  possess  no  better  or  less  eipenshe  means 
of  poUicity  than  this  Tehide  of  my  thoughts,  to  convey  my  answer  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  sak|jeet|  I  most  avail  myself  of  the  occasion,  and  the  place,  to  present  the  wished-for  « justift- 
catkn,"  as  briefly  as  the  salject  win  permit. 

It  is  neoessary,  first,  to  recall  my  last  words  at  the  Tabernacle  1900  the  nl^ect  of  this  «  seooAd 
ooorse,"  in  the  presence  of  all  my  classes  assembled.  After  alfaiding  to  the  probable  ciream> 
stanc«i  which  might  prevent  me  from  comraeodng  thoee  lectures  so  soon  as  intended,  I  concluded 
my  remarks  with  the  following  expressions :  <•  At  all  events,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tkit  I  solemnly 
bind  myself  to  do,  and  I  beg  you  to  remember  my  precise  expressions,— whatever  may  happen 
to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  course  pursued  by  my  unscrupulous  enemies,  and  the  result  of  their 
provocations,  I  pledge  my  honor  to  you  that  I  shall  devote  to  the  preparaticm  of  that  second 
course,  all  the  time  which  circumstances  may  allow;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  new  prlncip/M 
of  those  lectures  shall  be  entirely  completed^  I  will  again  present  myself  as  a  candidate  for  your 
renewed  favor,''  etc. 

Now,  then,  having  been  compelled,  some  time  after  my  lectures  in  New  York,  to  rebuke 
slanderous  assaults  upon  my  character,  originating  from  the  most  pitiful  sources;  and  having 
subsequently  been  obliged  to  undertake  a  long  journey  through  the  south-western  states  for  the 
purpose  of  appealing  directly  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  had  too  precipitately 
given  credit  to  malicious  reports,  and  to  obtain  justice  from  their  impartiality— unless  I  should  have 
consented  to  let  malice  triumph  with  impunity  over  both  truth  and  justice — this  western  totv  alone 
took  Mom  weeki  of  my  time ;  a  time,  however,  which  I  cannot  wholly  regret,  since  my  object  was 
crowned  with  the  most  triumphant  success.  Indeed,  not  only  did  I  obtain  full  justice,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  among  my  most  decided  opponenis,  gentle- 
men whom  I  am  now  proud  to  number  among  my  most  valued  acquaintances  and  most  esteemed 
and  cherished  friends. 

No  sooner  had  I  returned  to  my  summer  residence  at  Niagara  Falls,  than  the  fatigues  which 
I  had  experienced  through  this  long  journey,  in  my  hurried  exertions  to  reach  my  home  with  the 
view  to  resume  my  labors,  originated  a  sickness  which  prostrated  all  my  energies  for  many  weeks. 
It  was  not  until  the  fifth  of  October  that  I  was  able  to  concentrate  my  attention  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  present  work  for  the  press,  imd  the  continuation  of  my  Principles  of  the  second 


But  a  greater  annoyance— greater  on  account  of  its  pitiftil  character— was  soon  again  to  tob  me 
of  a  more  precious  portion  of  my  time — for  the  whiter  was  already  advancing  with  rapid  steps.  I 
had  scarcely  been  three  weeks  at  work,  when  I  received  a  very  presskg  letter  from  my  Attorney 
in  New  York,  informing  me  that  the  "  marvellous  blockhead''  prosecution  was  upon  the  calendar 
of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  first  of  November.  I  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  New  York,  to  avoid,  by  legal  proceedmgs,  a  judgment  by  default.  This  consumed, 
again,  more  than  two  weeks  of  my  time ;  after  ^^ch  I  returned  to  the  Falls— but  not  to  remain  as 
long  as  I  had  expected. 
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I  now  reoeiTed  anotlier  notice  from  my  Attoniey,  that  the  ease  was  posted  for  the  first  of 
December !  I  then  decided  to  start  finally  back  to  New  York.  This  was  upon  the  fifteenth  of 
Norember. 

From  the  first  of  December  nntil  the  tenth  of  January,  I  was  compelled  to  attend  Court  daily, 
with  a  host  of  witnesses.  Finally,  the  mommtlwt  day  arrbred.  A  jory  of  the  gravest  bmb  was 
empanelled ;  the  proseestioB  proceeded  to  ettabtkh  tkt  tm^  the  defines  proceeded  te  ceiidieff^is 
tiie  testimony  of  the  tnH  proseeutioQ.  The  kamed  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  deliTered  a  hrUHmt 
oration  hi  behalf  of  liis  client.  The  jwy  listened  to  the  n^le  of  this  pitifbl  ftree,  wtik  that 
patient  calmness  which  characterises  men  of  sense )  and^  notwithstanding  the  odtun  attenpCed  !• 
be  thrown  upon  the  deimdani,  by  the  ^leaned  oooaseH*  fl>r  the  piosecntioBi  by  reitentlnf 
frequently,  with  emphatic  bitterness   and    partisan  grandiloqnence,   the  word  "foielgnef  i" 

'^  foreigner  V* brought  in  a  irardict  as  stated  in  the  foUewIng  paragraph,  wfaleh  appeared 

in  the  Courier  sad  iSnq«frer,  and  other  papers,  of  tl»  11th  of  Janusry,  tha  aamimrmry  (!)  of  the 
tery  day  on  the  cfening  of  wMtfi  one  of  the  ekcnmstanoea  took  phwe  that  gare  zise  10  this 


"  MxRTELLOxn  LiBEi.  SuiT.^Professor  Gouraud  continues,  it  would  appear,  to  reap 
the  ordinary  crab-firoits  of  celebrity— the  annoyance  and  persecution  of  the  disap- 
pointed and  the  envious.  We  see  by  the  court  reports,  that  a  salt  for  slander  wna 
brought  a^Unst  him  l^  a  schoolmaster  of  this  city— a  Mr.  G.  W.  Claake^  who 
accused  the  Professor  of  having  called  him  a  "  blockhead."  By  the  enmhiation  of 
witnesses  on  the  behalf  of  both  plaintifi'  and  defendant,  it  was  proved  that  this 
expression  on  the  part  of  Professor  Gouraud  was  uttered  before  a  large  assemblage  of 
members  of  his  classes  in  Clinton  Hall,  some  time  last  year,  when  ref^ing  to  tha 
alleged  violation  of  a  certain  pledge  taken  by  the  said  Claeks^  and  his  iailare  at  the 
first  public  inuoductory  lecture  in  the  Tabemadei— a  &ilure  probably  still  remem- 
bered by  the  thousands  who  were  present  on  that  remarkable  occasion.  After  a 
solemn  argument  by  Mr.  Hiram  Ketchum,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
plaintiir  was  not  a  "  blockhead,"  and  after  a  very  impartial  charge  fVom  Chief 
Justice  Jones,  the  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  hi  favor  of  the  D^fhidant,** 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  have  prevented  me  from  complying  with  the  wishes  of  my 
pqpils,  by  the  development  of  my  second  course,  on  the  application  of  the  system  to  prose, 
poetry,  and  languages.  I  trust  that  this  justification  will  satisfy  the  members  of  my  classes,  and 
that  no  similar  sources  of  annoyance  will  again  arise  to  prevent  me  from  fulfilling  my  promise ; 
and  I  can  assure  the  members  generally,  now  that  thie  work  will  no  longer  occupy  my  lime,  that 
all  my  leisure  hours  during  the  delivery  of  my  first  course  in  other  places,  will  be  spent  In  active 
,  preparations  for  the  early  delivery  of  the  second. 

The  curious  reader  who  may  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  eloquent  specimen  of  forensic  oratory 
delivered  in  the  cttse  above  alluded  to,  is  referred  to  the  interesting  speech  of  the  learned  Serjeant 
Buzfuz,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  BardeU  of.  Pickwick.  See  "Kckwick  Papers  "—Philadelphia 
edition. 

Sew  Torkf  January  !4,  1845. 
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N.  B.  Bt  reading  the  foUowing  aeoooBt  of  my  «<  fint  poUie  eipaimfliit^"  etc.« 
4ie  reader  will  easQy  peroeiye  that  this  progiamme  isi  in  &ct,  a  rerj  limited  ^  seleciicn^ 
of  the  entire  programme  of  the  facts  which  I  hare  learned  from  memoy,  by  the 
Application  of  the  system.  Indeed,  the  facts  enmnecated  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
leport,  whidi  are  not  indnded  in  this  programme,  compose,  by  themsehres,  orer  two 
Snin>BEi>  octavo  pages  more !  They  have  not  been  puUished  here  for  several  reasoiuk 
First,  They  would  have  too  oonsideiably  increased  ^  size  of  the  book,  abready 
fretty  wdl  swoQeo.  Second.  I  could  have  foond  no  time  for  tiieir  poblicatioii. 
Third,  Their  pnnting  would  have  been  an  increase  of  considerable  expense,  to  no  great 
fmpose;  for  these  tables  oi facts  having  been  here  added,  to  give  the  reader,  uninitiated 
in  the  processes  of  the  flystcm,  an  idea  of  its  immense  powers— would  any  additional  &cts 
Id  these  have  added  any  degree  of  proofs  in  iavor  of  the  cfjrstem  1  I  do  not  believe 
U !  and  the  reasons  of  this  belief  are  based  upon  the  following  Indian  saying : 

**  That  he  who  coidd  remove  a  mountain^  can  eqnally  remove  hills  and  hiUodn^  and 
prove  nothing  move  to  the  qractators." 

The  reader  will  drew  a  &r  belter  coodmion  from  this  apothegm,  than  I  could  convey 
tohim. 
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FIRST    EDITORIAL    ACCOUNT 

ON  XT 

FIRST  PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIO  EXPERIMENTS 

in   AMERICA. 
(wwm  TRX  MJrrrxLO  cdmmkrciax.  aptketiskk  or  octobxk  31^  1842.) 


''We  learn  that  Russell's  magnificent  Planetarium  has  been  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Professor  F&ancis  FAmrsL-GousAUD,  kte  of  Paris, 
now  a  resident  of  this  city.  Prof.  O.  is  already  favorably  known  by  intro- 
ducing into  this  country,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  modem  times,  and  the  sensation  he  produced  by  his  public  lec- 
tures in  Boston,  New  York,  &c.,  will  still  be  remembered  by  many.  We 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  steady  and  laborious  habits,  excelling  in  the  beau- 
tiful art  for  the  improvement  of  which  he  has  made,  as  we  learn,  so  many 
sacrifices ;  but,  what  we  would  not  have  thought  from  his  unassuming  life 
among  us,  and  which  his  new  situation  has  accidentally  brought  to  our 
knowledge,  is  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
a  lecturer  on  the  sciences,  particularly  astropomy,  as  those  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  exercised  last  Saturday  evening.  We  might  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  what  we  then  saw,  surpassed  in  wonder  even  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  beautiful  instrument  he  intends  to  illustrate. 

*' Invited  by  Prof.  G.  to  attend,  with  other  gentlemen,  some  scientific  ex- 
periments he  would  make,  to  show  his  friends  how  he  proposes  to  leeture 
with  the  Planetarium,  we  saw  the  following,  the  analysis  of  which,  no 
doubt,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  two  great  attractions  are  to  visit,  this 
winter,  onr  la^e  eastern  cities.  Prof.  G.  presented  to  our  examination  a 
sheet  of  paper  seventeen  feet  long  by  eighty  inches  wide,  containing  an 
area,  therefore,  of  more  than  16,300  square  inches,  entirely  eo? ered  with 
columns  of  small  and  compact  figures,  symmetrically  divided  into  various 
compartments,  and  offered  to  repeat  to  us,  ahgolutely  from  memory^  that 
almost  innumerable  number  of  numbers,  no  matter  in  what  order  we  might 
please  to  put  our  questions.    We  will  say  nothing  of  our  surprise  at  hearing 
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FIRST  FDBLIC  EPPEUHENTS. 


such  a  pledge.    On  examining  the  paper,  we  found  it  to  contain  the  follow 
ing  t«pies : — 

liC  A  Bomenclatare  of  aU  the  dementi  of 
the  PUaetarf  syBtem,  widi  Hie  most 
minate  detaUs  and  ftmcttoiUy  amouat- 
ing  to  thirty-eight  colamns  of  thir- 
teen rows  of  figoreSy  each  column 
containing  an  average  of  130  figures, 
or4i6e  figaies  in  aH. , 

2d.  A  table  of  the  RlemenU  of  the  Satel- 
lites, with  600  figures. 

Sd.  A  table  of  the  Decrease  of  the  De- 
grees of  Longitude,  in  miles,  with 
fractions  of  miles,  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles. 

4th.  Another  table  of  the  Increase  of  the 
Degrees  of  Latitude,  and  Decrease  of 
Longitudes,  in  French  metres. 

5th.  A  toble  of  the  Transits  of  Yenus 
and  Mercury,  with  the  years,  months, 
days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds.  In 
which  they  happened  and  will  take 
place,  tkom  tiie  year  1631  to  the  year 
2984. 

eth.  A  nomenclature  table  of  all  the  Nor- 
thern and  fioutiiem  Constellations, 
and  those  of  the  Zodiac,  with  two 
columns  containing  the  number  of 
stars  obserred  in  each  of  them,  by 
the  ancient  and  modern  astronomers. 

7th.  Two  tables  of  Latitudes  and  Longi- 
tudes, with  degrees  and  minutes,  of 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  World 
at  large,  and  of  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

Bth.  The  Ekmeata  of  the  most  Cdebra- 
ted  Comets  idiich  have  appeared 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  our  day. 

9th.  Two  tables  of  the  Specific  Oravities 
of  all  the  Solids,  Woods,  liquids, 
Vapors,  and  Gases,  hitherto  calcula- 
ted by  the  most  distinguished  autho- 
rities, with  four  decimals  to  each. 
10th.  Two  tables  containing  Dates  of  Im- 
proTements,  Discoveries,  and  Re- 
markable Epochs  in  the  History  of 
Astronomy,  firom  the  highest  aatiqni- 
ty  to  our  days. 
Ilfli.  A  table  of  200  HypcrboUc  Loga- 
rithms, with  tai  dedmals  to  each, 
which  Professor  O.  calls  his  Hercu- 
lean Table  of  Experiments,  and 
which  is  so,  indeed,  in  the  ftiU  sense 
of  thetenu 


ll^th.  The  Chemical  Aiialysis  of  the  three 
kinds  of  Aercfites  known. 

13th.  Twenty-two  taUes  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Dates  of  Unirersal  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  tUl 
our  days.  • 

14th.  Eight  pages  of  ChioMlogy  ef  Um 
Sacred  History. 

15th.  A  nomenclature  of  Botany,  accord- 
ing to  De  Jussieu's  system  of  natural 
families. 

16th.  A  nomenclature  table  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  according  t»  CHsvier. 

17th.  Six  tobies  of  Dates  of  the  Birth  and 
Death  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Men 
of  All  Times,  with  their  age  qualifi- 
cations, and  countries. 

18th.  A  toble  containing  two  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  Problems  of 
aeChess-i^y,wlth  aameroua  Agaics. 

10th«  Eight  tobies  9p€cimak  of  the  aHdi* 
cation  of  the  system  to  the  learning 
of  poetry,  contoining  a  nomendatun 
of  103  dependaat  di$$i€kt  in  Fcench 
and  English. 

20th.  Four  tobies,  Mpecimen,  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  system"  to  the  learning 
of  prom,  containing  a  deseriptkm  of 
the  picturesque  influences  of  the  Sun, 
light,  and  heat,  upon  creation,  by 
Prof.  Gouratid. 

2l8t.  Ten  tables  of  specimens  of  applica- 
tion of  the  process  to  language*,  and 
uscAil  quotatkna. 

22d.  Three  tobies  containing  the  Heightof 
the  Principal  Mountains,  Cataracts, 
Cascades,  Human  Edifices,  and  most 
Elevated  Habitable  Places  of  tko 
World. 

23d.  A  toble  of  the  Length  of  the  Princi- 
pal Hirers  of  the  globe,  of  the  Rela- 
tive Rapidity  of  Moving  Bodies  ia 
creation,  &c. 

24th.  A  nomenclature  table  of  the  Kings 
of  France,  wiift  the  Dates  of  their 
Accession  to  the  Throne,  ^te. 

25th.  A  nomenclature  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
England,  with  the  same  chronologi- 
cal data. 

26th.  Two  nomenclature  tables  of  the  El- 
ements of  Phrenology,  according  to 
L.N.F. 


*  Some  of  the  foUowhig  tablet  had  been  overlooked  hi  the  report,  owing  to  the  hurry  with  whkh 
*twasdrawnup,and  Invohedfai  the  editor's  general  words  of  arlidc  28lfaw— ^(ettdw  i 
«»W«».  4rc.."  and  for  the  lack  of  time  msnj  of  them  haTe  not  yet  been  printed. 
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1701.  Tlm^uM^  ti^eeimm  of  t^  ap^  iidth^  Fo«r  xMm  of  Tiogiritlw  of  H^un- 

cation  of  the  fystem  to  300  nomen-  bers,  (I)  from  1  to  1000. 

datolred  wordi,  %ami9,taid  gtograpt^  SMi.  Tke  Ratio  of  the  Diameter'  to  the 

ic^iomnmu*  CkieuDfereMe  af  tilt  Qk^  wiA 

And  to  crown  this  oTerwhelming  nam-  om  huvdekp  Ain>  purr-voim  degt* 

ber  of  figures,  nomenclatures,   ttc,  mals,  systematicaQy  nomendatured. 

l«rW«v  numiff  0ik§f  tahhi  •onaecled  ^lil.  And  a  Pkrm$  umamwimhMic  PrtbUm 

with  hiitnry,  literatiK%  mathcmatieii  an  the  Bwluam  UvrvsMi,  represent^ 

ttatisticfl,  geography,  chronology,  bo«  ed  hy  a  file  of  two  hundbed  anp 

tany,  xoology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  eigbtt  fiqubxs— the  aggregate  nnm- 

'       gei^ogy*  ^*  ^c.  &C.  her  of  qmttim*  ja  aU  the  tahki 

S8th«  An  Osteologieal  Nomenelatiire  of  the  amounting   to  more  than  Afty-fivt 

Hunan  flhekiton.  Humtamd — ^without  inclnding  their  de? 

riYations  1 

'^  These  tables  were  divided  araoBg  the  eompany,  who  prceeeded  fanme* 
diately  to  satisfy  their  eager  curiosity,  or  to  dispel  their  doubts,  by  putting 
questions  to  jthe  Professor,  according  to  his  request.  Here  we  must  say,  in 
brief,  that,  to  our  utmost  astonishment.  Prof.  Gouraud  fulfilled  his  pledge 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  and  amazement  of  the  company.  Erevy  fact 
asked  of  hun  was  answered,  and  put  down  upon  a  black  board  absolutely 
from  memory ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  soiree^  this  black  board,  sixteen  feet 
long,  by  five  feet  wide,  had  been  several  times  successively  covered  over 
with  thousands  of  figures,  each  of  them  representing  an  interesting  fact  in 
the  lectures  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 

^'  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  some  more  details 
of  the  truly  interesting  experiments  of  Prof.  6.  The  Professor  says  that 
ne  has  acquired  this  wonderful  strength  of  memory  by  the  application  or 
use  of  an  entirely  new  discovery  in  the  science  of  Mnemotechny,  and  of 
which  he  proposes  soon  to  give  the  benefit  to  his  future  fellow-citizens,  in 
return,  as  he  says,  for  the  kind  reception  he  has  met  with  in  this  country. 
We  will  welcome  it  by  anticipation,  for  it  certainly  must  be  of  inmienBe 
value.  In  the  mean  time,  our  contemporaries  of  the  East  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  of  these  Herculean  feats  of  memory. 
We  will  merely  state  that,  if  RusselPs  Planetarium  is  the  finest  piece  of 
American  mechanism  we  ever  beheld,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Prof. 
Francis  Fanvel-Gouraud  is  undoubtedly  the  most  astonishing  specimen  of 
strength  of  memory  we  have  ever  seen.  And  therefore,  if  memory  is  what 
makes  the  learned,  and  the  teacher,  as  says  Chancellor  Bacon,  Prof.  G.  must 
certainly  deserve  the  station  which  he  now  owes  to  his  tried  qualifications, 
and  where,  with  the  immense  powers  he  possesses,  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  meet  with  triumphant*  and  merited  success. 

«  This  is,  I  bdieve,  ihe  proper  pkee  for  me  to  ghre  an  indsliUe  testimony  of  my  profomd  grati* 
t«de4o  my  eiceUent  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Foot,  (the  learned  Editor  of  the  Bofiklo  Commerciil  Ad- 
vertiser,) for  the  good  opinion  he  had  so  ^ontaoeoiisly  and  so  kindly  formed  of  my  Sjrstem— now 
that  his  propkicf  has  heen  so  completely  fu^fiJUd;  for  my  lectures  on  the  Planetarium,  last  winter^ 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  were  attended,  dnring  fonr  consecutire  months,  by  more  than  twenty 
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n  rasT  f  trtuc  sxpsimsMtt. 

^  We  caanot  conchide  without  noticing  another  fmet,  wUek  perhaps  wiU 
no  less  aetonifh  our  readers.  It  is  that  the  Professor  possesses  the  power 
of  speakiBg  with  eqnid  facility  the  Italian,  Portuguese,  EnglId^  French,  and 
Spanish  languages,  and  that  he  proposes  to  deliver  his  lectures  alternately 
in  Spanidi,  French,  and  English,  in  all  our  large  eastern  and  southern  cities, 
where  the  communities,  composed  of  those  different  populations,  wiU  un- 
doubtedly be  much  pleased  to  follow  the  lecturer's  illustrations  of  the  Pla- 
netarium in  their  natire  tongue." 

Ihoiittiid  Mdlton,  and  mjfim  atUmpi  upon  iiitrod«ciDg  my  Fhreiio-lfiMiiotedado  Sytem  to  the 
Uod  noiioe  of  the  dUzflos  of  New  York,>  at  this  moment  patronleed  by  nevly  Jomitm  AioitfrMl 
•obecribers,  who  ere  apparaiitly  ttoivfrsaUy  satisfied  with  it. 

As  to  whether  my  <'  triumphant  success''  is  <•'  merited ''  I  leave  it  to  the  pobUc  to  decide— bst 
more  particQlarly  to  the  younger  portion  of  that  paUic  who  are  to  form  the  next  getteratioa, 


Nsw  YoEK,  February  16,  1844. 
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APPUCATION  OF  THE  STBTXM  TO 

HISTORICAL    DATES. 


Table  A.* 
Creatum  of  the  World,  •        •        .        •        •  b.  c. 

Universal  Dehige,        •        •        •        • 
Construction  of  the  Babel  Tower,   . 
Covenant  made  by  Ood  vrhh  Abraham^ 

Death  of  Abraham, 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  • 
Invention  of  Letters  by  the  Egyptian  Memnon, 
Deluge  of  Ogyge»,     •        •        •        •        . 
Chronology  of  the  ArundeBan  marbles  begins^ 
Settlement  of  Attica  by  Cecrops, 

Deluge  of  Deucalion, 

Passage  of  the  Red  Sea— Israel  enters  the  Desert, 

Council  of  Amphictyons  establidied, 

Cadmus  introduced  the  PheniciaB  letters  into  Greece, 

Dardanus  founded  the  city  ol  Troy, 

The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan,  and  enter  the  Holy  Land, 

Ceres  teaches  the  Athenians  the  art  of  Agricultwe, 

Institution  of  the  Olympic  gtmies,    • 

Argonautic  expedition, 

Destruction  of  Troy,       •        •        •        • 

Sampson  kills  aOOOPhiBstincs  with  tKe  jaw-bone 

Mariner's  compass  known  in  CUna, 

Dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon, 

Division  of  brad  and  Judah, 

Homer  flourished,        •        •        •        • 

Kingdom  of  Assyria  ends. 

Laws  of  Lycurgus,      •        •        •        • 

Foundation  of  Carthage  by  Dido, 

Foundation  of  Rome,  • 

Jonas  swallowed  by  the  whale. 

Rape  of  the  SaUnes,    • 

Captivity  and  disperskm  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 

Destruction  of  Holofemes  by  Judith,     . 

Combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curatii, 

Pentateuch  found  by  IfilkSi, 

Sanguinary  Laws  of  Draco,    .        •        •        . 

*  See  contimmtloii  in  Tables  B..  C,  D.,  and  Z. 
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APPlilCATIOir  OF  TBR  STErTBM  TO 

HISTORICAL    DATES, 

Table  B.» 

F^gt  circiimiiaTigatioii  c^  Afiriea,  under  King  MedMU^       b.  c.  604 

Lkwb  of  Solon, 6d4 

Firsd  money  coined  at  Rome,       «        •        •        •  680 

^ristratus  usarps  the  tyranny  of  Allieofl)  •        •        •  560 

ThftPhpceansfounded  tbedty  ofManeiUeSy         •        •  639 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon,     •••••••  638 

Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the  ilrst  Captivity,      •        •        •  636 

Firat  Tragedy  at  Athens,  1^  Th^spis        •        •        •        .  636 

Brutus  establishes  the  Roman  R^uUic,        •        «        .      ,  609 

Confudus  publishes  his  Laws, 631 

Ilrst  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  CytbaginianSf    .  608 

f^nit  Dictator  at  Rome — ^LaartiuB^    •        •        •        •        •  498 

Institution  of  the  Saturnalia,  by  the  RonasBy         •        •  497 

Death  of  Tarqmn  the  Proud,  at  Cuma,     «        ,        •        •  496 

Establishment  of  the  Roman  TrSbimeSy  .        •        •  492 

BamshnueBt  of  CorioUnus  fiEom  Roni%  •        •        •  491 

Battle  of  Marathoa,--Oreeksi;.Perftans.      •        .        •  490 

First  Proposition  of  the  Agrarian  lav,  by  CasmB,    .        .  485 

Aristides  the  Just,  banished  from  Athens,      •        •        •  484 

First  Questors  at  Rome, 48S 

Battle  of  Thermc^yte— Or^feks  v.  P€isian8,  •        «  480 

Battle  of  Salamis--Oreeks  v.  P^ans^    •        •        •        •  480 

Battle  of  Platea—Oredat^.Permaoi,  ....  479 

FQght  of  Themistocles  to  Persia, 476 

The  Romans  send  aa  embassy  tQ  copy  Solon'slaws,       •  454 

CSreation  of  the  Decemvirs, 451 

fonishment  of  Dec^onvirs,  and  death  of  Virginia^  •        •  449 

'  Herodotus  reads  his  history  at  the  Olympian  gamei^       •  446 

The  Peloponesian  war  begins— Jbucydides  exiled,    •        .  431 

The  Metonic  Cycle  begins, 432 

Alcibiades  cuts  off  the  tail  of  hi^  dog,       »        •        •        •  420 

End  of  the  Peloponesian  War— The  30  Tyrants  rule  Athens,  404 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 401 

Expulsion  of  the  30  Tyrants  from  Athens,  fay  Trasybulus,  401 

Death  of  Socrates, 400 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  destroy  &e  city  of  Romey        •  390 

•  See  coiUMatkm  in  lUiles  A.,  C,  D.,  md  Z. 
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▲PPLICATIOir  OF  THK  SYSTEM  TO 

HISTOEICAL    DATES 


Tabus  C* 
Battle  of  Leactra—BeotiflBg  v.  Lacedeaorian^      •  i,  o»  371 

FiiBt  Plebeian  Consul  at  Rome,       »        .        .        •        .  367 

Bttttle  of  Matinea—- Beotians  v»  Lacedemomana,     •        •  362 

Erection  of  the  Mauaoleunk— the  6th  wonder  of  the  Worid,  35} 

Battkofa«oMe.--^1ulipdefie«litl»OTMla^                .  337 

Plebeians  admitted  to  the  PrsBtoraUp,  .        .        •        •  336 

I>e8tniction  of  Thebes,  by  Alexander,       •        •        .        .  334 

Battle  ef  OranidMH,            ......  334 

Alexander  captures  the  city  of  Tjrre,        «        •        •        •  332 

BattleefArbela— Fall  of  Darius,         .        .        .        .  331 

Alo^cander  poietrates  into  India, 327 

Deatfa<^  Alexander, 324 

The  Samnites  pass  the  Romans  under  their  yoke,      *        »  321 

Battle  of  Ipsus — Antigonus  defeated,    .        •        •        •  301 

t^pirius  Popinius  Curaor  erects  the  first  Sun  Dial  at  ReMe,  293 

Septuagint  translitioBoftheCndTestanent,         •        •  277 

Pharos  of  Alexandria  built,     ...*«•  284 

College  and  librarjr  of  Alexandria  founded,          «  283 

Phrst  Punic  War,            ....  964 

First  Naval  Conquest  of  the  Romans,  .        .        •        •  260 

Regulus  defeated  I^  the  CarflMgeinhi,           *        •  1266 

All  the  records  in  CUna  destroyed  by  an  Imptrial  Edkly  247 

End  of  the  first  Punic  War,    .                 ...  242 

First  Play  acted  at  Rome,            .....  240 

The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first  tfaaifl    sboe  Nmm,  236 

First  Divorce  at  Rome, 231 

Publication  of  the  first  Roman  ffistmy,  by  VMm  Pftetor,  225 

First  Physician  at  Rome,        ...»  219 

Destruction  of  SaguntamybfHannilHd,         •  2X9 

Second  Punic  War. 2t8 

Battle  of  Thrasymene, 237 

Battle  of  Canns, 206 

Battle  of  Zam»~Hannibal  defeated  hf  Seipio  Afiricanus,  202 

EndoftheseomdPuiucWar,         ....  201 

Asiatic  Luxurias  finit  brought  to  Roaae,  190 

PhSopenMn  abolishes  die  laws  oi  Lycurgus,     •        •        »  186 
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Tabli  D.* 
Banidimei^  of  Scipb  AfUcamis,  from  Rome,    •        •        b»o.  187 

Invention  of  Paper  in  China, 170 

Perseus  defeated  and  brought  prisoner  to  Ro&ae,       •        «      168 

First  library  erected  at  Rome, 167 

first  edict  that  banished  from  Rome  Philosoph's  and  Rhetor'ztf  161 
DestructicMi  of  Carthage,  by  the  Rotnans,      •        •        •  146 

DestniGtion  of  Numancia,by  Scipio  NaJssiea,  •  •  •  132 
The  Kingdom  of  Pergamns  is  annexed  to  the  Roman  repubKci  132 
Marius  defeats  and  captures  Jugurtha,  .      ,  •        •  106 

The  King  of  Parthia  sends  to  China  a  Political  embassy,    •        96 

Proscriptions  of  Marius, ^88 

Sylla  plunders  the  city  of  Athens  and  slaughten  its  inbabitants,  86 
Sylla  dictator— his  sanguinary  proscriptions,  ...  83 
Spartacus  raises  the  S^vile  War,         •        •        •        •  73 

ftCthridates  vaaquifilied  by  Lucullus,  •  ...  69 
War  of  the  Pirates—Pompey  soon  destroys  them,  •  67 

Cataline's  conspiracy  discovered  by  Cicero,  •  •  .  63 
First  Triumvirate— between  Pompey,  Caosar,  and  Crassus,  60 

Cicero  banished  from  Rome  at  the  instigation  of  Claudius,  68 
Caesar  crosses  the  Rhine  and  invades  Britain,        •        •  66 

Crassus  vanquished  by  the  Parthians,  •  •  •  •  53 
Cffisar  made  of  Oauh  a  Roman,  province,     •        •        •  51 

C«esar  proclaimed  dictator, 49 

Battle  of  Pharsalia-r-Cssar  v.  Pompey,        .        •        .  48 

Caesar  c(»Kpaiers  Akkandffi»— The  Ptokmaic  library  set  on  fire,  ^ 
Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica,  .....  46 

Cesar  dies-Hinurdered  by  the  coMq>irators,  .  •  •  44 
Second  Triumvirate— between  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lqpidus,  43 
BattleofPhillippi— Brutus  and  C^issius  defeated,   »        •  42 

Battle  of  Actium— Antony  defeated  by  Octtfvius  .        3 1 

Death  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  .        •        •        •  30 

Second  shutting  iq>  of  die  T«nple  of  Janu8»  .•  •  •  29 
Augustus  {HrodGdmed  Lnperator,  •        •        •        •  27 

Ovidius  bamished  by  Augustus, 20 

Augustus  Pontifex  MaximB»--buiflB  2000  pontifical  books,  13 
IKrth  of  Jesus  Christ,  .        a.  iL  4004 

«  Sm  coBtiMUkm  k  Itttet  A^  B.,  a,  nd  2. 
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UNUfi  AND  OOVSKNUEirTS  OF  FEAKCB,  No.  I. 


or  XHB 


RGi»$  l^ii  ^eviRiiiitr^ 


or 


WITH  THS  DATES  OF   THEIR  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE  OK  TO  POWER; 

ALSO,  THE   NUMBER   OF  TEARS   EACH  OCCUPIED  THE 

THRONE)  OR  DURATION   OF  AUTHORITT. 


1  Fharamond. 
3  Clodion. 

3  Merovee 

4  Childeric 
6  Clovis  L  * 

6  Childeric  L 

7  Clo&aire  L 

8  Caribert 

9  Chilperic  L 

10  Clothaire  IL 

11  DagobertL 

12  CloYisIL 

13  Clothaire  m. 

14  ChilderielL 
16  Thierry  L      . 

16  Caovism. 

17  Caiildebert  IL 

18  DagobcrtIL 

19  ChilpericIL 
SO  CSothairelV* 
%1  Thierry  IL 
23  ChilderioIIL 


420—  7 
427—21 
44S— 8 
466—25 
481—30 
611—47 
668—  3 
661—  6 
667—17 
884—44 
628—10 
638—18 
666—16 
671—  3 
674-17 
691—4 
W6— 16 
711—4 
71^—3 
717—  3 
720^-22 
742—10 
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¥IN06  AND  <K>TfiIlNMWTfi  ei*  FEAKGB,  If tiw  11. 


33  Pepin  le  Bref.  752—16 

24  CharlesI 766-46 

25  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 814 — ^26 

26  Charles  IL  le  Chauve 840—37 

27  Louis  n.  le  Begae 877—  2 

28  Louis  (etCarlomaB)m.  .        .        .        .  879—3 

29  CarlomaB  (seul).        .        •      . «        «        •        •  882—  2 

30  Charles  le  Gros. 884—  4 

31  Eudes. 888—  5 

32  Charles  m.  le  Simple.  ....  893—29 

33  Robert  1 922—  1 

34  Raoul-           .        .    .    .        ^        .        .        .  923—13 
36  Louis  IV.  tfOutremer 936—18 

36  Lothaire 954—32 

37  Louis  V.  le  Faineant  .        .        ...  986—  1 


W\raiHetme  ItynaMef 


38  Hugues  Capet. 

39  Robert  IL 

40  Heniy  I.      ... 

41  PViUppe  L       ... 

42  Louis  VI.  le  Gros. 

43  Louis  Vn.  le  Jeune". 

44  Philippe  11.  Auguste. 

45  Louis  Vm.  le  Lion. 
4G  Lmiis  IX.  le  Saint 

47  Philippe  HI.  le  Hardi. 

48  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel 

49  Louis  X.  le  Hutin. 

50  Jean  I. 

61  Philippe  V.  le  Long. 

52  Charles  IV.  le  Bel. 

53  Philippe  VI.  de  Valois. 

54  Jean  II.  le  Bon. 

55  Charles  V.le  Sage. 


987—  9 
996^^5 
1031—29 
1060--^ 
1108—29 
1137-43 
1180-43 
1223—  3 
1226-44 
1270—15 
1285-49 
1314—  2 
1316—00 
1316—  6 
1322—  6 
1328—22 
1360^14 
1364^16 
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HUGS  AND  G0T£RNM£NT8  OF  FRANCS,  Ifo.  UI. 

56  Charles  YI.  le  Bien  Alme.     ....  1380-42 

57  Charks  Vn.  1«  Victoria^       ....  142»— 89 

58  Louis  XL    .,.,....  1461—22 

59  CbaAea  VUL 148a— 15 

60  Louis  Xn.  le  Pere  da  People.       .        .        .  1498—17 

61  Frangois  L  le  Pere  dec  Lettres.         .        .        .  1515—32 

62  Henry  U.    1       .....        .  1547—00 

63  FrangoislL     . 1547—13 

64  CharlesDL 1660—14 

65  Hemyin 1674—16 

66  Henry  IV,  le  Grand ie8»— 26 

67  Louis  Xra  le  Juste. 1614—29 

68  Louis  XIV.  le  Grand 1643—72 

69  LouisXV. 1716—69 

70  Louis  XVI. 1774—18 

J 

71  R^publiqae. 1793—  1 

72  Louis  XVn. 1793—2 

73  Directoire 1796—  4 

■^4  Consulat 1799—  3 

75  GonsoktaVie. 1802—2 

re, 

76  Napoleon  L  le  Grand. 1804—10 

jnremtiere  Me0UmrtaUm, 

77  Louis  XVnL       ...  .        .  1814—  1 

Cent  Jomre, 

78  Ni^leon  I.  le  Gmd, 

Secmtde  MteeUmrmnnm* 

79LouisXVin  1815—9 

SO  Charles  X 1824—  6 

qimth'itme  MkynaeHe, 

81  Louis  Phi%pe  L  le  Padfique.        .        .        .  1830^-00 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

en; 
K.  B^-Tbt  dironoloc^  of  A^ch-Bii^of  Umsm,  is  the  mttaHTy  followed  fai  this 
4wies  of  dalw,  M  bekig  tto  iM9t  apprpred,  and  ]M»st  ODiTOTMlly  adop^ 

lOi 

Creation  of  the  world,  •     .        .        •        .        .        .    b.  €•  4004 

Abel  murdered  by  his  brother  Caiiii       •        •     '  •        •  3876 

Death  of  Adam,         . 3074 

Enoch  is  translated  to  hearen  for  his  piety;    •       •        •  3017 

Noah  begins  the  oonstmction  of  the  ark,'   •        •        .        •  2468 

Death  of  Methuselah,  at  the  age  of  969,          .        •        •  2348 

Universal  Deluge,      .        . 2348 

First  yiaejrard  planted  by  .Noah,    •        •        •        •        .  2346 

Noah  curses  his  grand-son  Canaan,    •        •        •        •  2340 

Construction  of  the  Babel  tower, 2247 

CoYenant  of  Qod  with  Abraham,     .  .        ...         .        .  1921 

Abraham  parts  from  his  brother  Lot,      ...        •        •  1920 

Abraham  builds  an  altar  in  Canaan, 1920 

Lot  rescued  by  Abraham,  ftrom  the  tyranny  of  the  four  kings,  1912 
Melchizedec  gives  his  blessing  to  Abraham,     •        •        .1912 

Union  of  Abraham  with  Hagar,      .        •        .         •         •  1911 

Birth  of  Ishmael,        ......        .  1910 

Abraham  entertains  the  three  angels,      .    '    .        .        .  1897 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,        ....  1897 

Lot's  wife  is  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt,       •         •        .  1897 

Conception  of  Sarah,  at  the  age  of  90,        .        .        •        .  1897 

Birth  of  Isaac,         . 1896 

King  Abimelech  takes  away  Sarah  from  Abraham,     .        .  1896 

Hagar  expelled  by  Abraham,  at  the  instigation  of  Sarah,  1891 

Isaac  ofiered  in  sacrifice  by  his  fadier,        ....  1871 

Death  of  Sarah, 1859 

Isaac  marries  Rebecca,  dan^iler  of  Bethuel,     •        •  1856 

Birth  of  Isaac  and  Esau — twin  children  of  Rebecca,        .  1836 

Death  of  Abraham, 1821 

Esau  sells  his  birth-right  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  1816 

Jacob,  through  deceit,  obtains  the  blessing  of  Isaac,     .  1779 

Death  of  Ishmael, .  1773 

Jacob  flies  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his  brother  Esau,  .        .  1759 

Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel; 1759 

Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel,  daughters  of  Laban,          .  1752 

Jacob  returns  to  Canaan,  after  20  years  absence,    .        .  1739 
Esau's  reconciliation  with  Jacob,       •        •        .        •        . '  1789 

- »8eecontfamatifliiliit>hlg8<,  8, 4, 5,  S,  7,  and  8. 
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APPLICATION  OP  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED   CHRONOLOGY; 

N.  B/— The  chronoIOKy  of  Asch-Bibhop  Uvhce  Is  (be  mUkorUg  fbOowed  In  Ifais 
■eries  of  datet  Si  being  ttie  most  approved,  and  most  imiversally  adopted. 


1730 
1730 
1729 
1728 
1718 
1715 
1716 
1715 
1707 
1706 
1706 
1689 
1689 
1635 
1574 


«  A  B  &  B    ft.  * 

Diofth,  daughter  of  Jacob,  ravished  by  Shechem, 
The  Sheehemites  massacred  by  the  brothers  of  Dmah^ 
Reuben  Beduoes  Bilhah,  his  father's  concubine, 
Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,    .        .        . 
Joeeph  persecuted  for  his  chastity,  by  Potiphar, 
Joseph  explains  Pharaoh's  prophetic  Dream, 
Death  of  Isaac,  ...••«• 

Joseph  made  ptime  minister  of  Egypt,   • 
The  brothers  of  Joseph  go  down  to  Egypt, 
Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his  brothers, 
Jacob  goes  down  to  Egypt — ^upon  Joseph's  invitation, 
Jacob  dies  in  Egypt,  after  blessing  his  twehre  sons, 
Jacob's  remains  transported  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  . 

Joseph's  death, 

Aaron  bom,       •        .         .  •  • 

All  new  born  male  child'n  in  Israel  slaught'd,  by  royal  edict,  1572 
Moses  bom — ^his  miraculous  preservation,  .        •        .     1571 

Moses'  flight  from  Egypt  to  Jethro,  whom  he  ssrves  40  years,  1531 
Miracle  of  the  Burning  Bush — ^Moses  comes  back  to  Egypt,  1491 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea — ^Israel  liberated,  «  •  •  1491 
Institution  of  the  Passover,  .  .  .  .  •  .  1491 
Promulgation  of  the  Law  at  Mount  tSnai,  .  •  •*  1491 
Israel  worships  the  Golden  Calf,        •  .        «         •     1491 

Golden  Calf  reduced  to  powder,  by  Moses,  •  .  •  1491 
The  Tabernacle  set  up  in  the  wild'ness— the  people  nimi'd,  1490 
Nadab  and  Abihu  struck  with  sudden  death,  .  •  «  1490 
The  Blasphemer  stoned  by  order  of  Moses^  •  .  •  1489 
Moses  sends  twelve  spies  into  the  promised  land,  .  •  1489 
Destmct'n  of  the  three  con^ir'rs,  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  1488 
Erection  of  the  Braeen  Serpent,  by  order  of  Moses,       .        1452 

Aaron  dies  on  Monat  Hor, 1452 

Eleazar,  .son  of  Aaron,  consecrated  high  priest  of  Iflrae],  1452 
Balaam's  ass  speaks,  and  reproves  his  master,  •  •  •  1451 
Moses  dies  on  Mount  Nebo,  in  sight  of  Canaan,  •  •'  1451 
The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan  under  Joshua,  .  •  •  1451 
Fall  of  Jericho  under  the  trampets  of  Jot^ua,  •  •  1450 
Aicfaan  stoned,  with  his  wife  and  children,  by  order  ot  Josfana,  1450 


i9i 


id  children,  by  order  ot  Josl 
taUee,  1,  8, 4, 5, «,  7,  alid  8. 
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APPUCATION  OF  THE  8T8T£M  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY; 

to; 
N.  B^— TlM  chronolocy  of  A&ch-Bibhop  Uiheb,  is  tba  amtkariiif  toOtm^A  tar  this 
•efics  •f  dates,  as  being  t£e  mpst  approved*  and  most  univetsally  adoplcid. 

V  jLB&as  a.  * 

Joahua  stops  the  sua  and  mooD  on  Mount  Giboon,  IMO 

Final  conqnest  of  Canaan,  under  the  command  of  Joshua^  I4i4i5 
Division  of  the  Holy  Land  among  the  twelve  tri^bes  e^  hnfiy  ^t^^ 

First  Sabhatical  year, 1U4 

Tlie  ISabemacIe  set  up  at  Shi)oh, 1444 

Death  of  Joshua,        *        . 14i3 

Extermination  of  the  Benjamites  by  the  Levftes  of  Ephraimi  1416 

Cushan,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  enslaves  the  people  of  Israel,  14 13 

Victories  of  Othniel  over  Cushan,  the  oppressor  of  Israel,  1405 

First  Jubilee  celebrated  in  Israd,       ••.••:  1396 

Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  oppresses  Israel,  •        •        •        •  1343 
Ruth  follows  Naomi  to  Bethlehem,    •        •        «.        •        .1312 

Boaz  marries  Ruth, 1312 

Israel  oppressed  by.  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,        •        •        •  1305 

Sisera  defeated  by  Deborah  and  Barak,        ...        .  12S5 

Jael  murders  Sisera  treacherously  during  hts  sleep,    •  12S5 

Deborah  the  prophetess,  rules  ttie  people  of  Israel,        •  1285 

Gideon  eho'n  by  God  to  rescue  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  1245 

Miracle  of  the  fleece,  which  persuades  Gideon,      .        •  1245 

Gideon  routs  the  Midianit^  with  the  broken  pitchers,       »  1245 

Death  of  Gideon,            .        . 1236 

Abimelech  slays  seventy  of  his  brethren,        .        .        ^  1236 

Abimelech  killed  by  an  old  yiroman  with  a  tile,            .        .  1233 


Jephthah  sacrifices  hk  daughter, 1187 

Birth  of  Samuel, 1171 

Samuel  offered  to  the  Lord,  by  his  mother,        •        •        .1163 

Birth  of  Samson,            • 1155 

Samson  marries  a  Philistine  woman,  .  •  •  ..  1137 
Samson's  riddle  to  the  Philistines  at  hiswoddii^,  •  1137 
Samson^s  stratagem  of  the  300  foxes  and  fire-brands,  .  1136 
Samson  kills  1000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  1 136 
Samson  carries  off  the  gates  of  Gasa  upon  his  shoulders,  1 124 
Samsoi^  taken  by  the  the  Ph'tines  thro'  Delildi's  perfidy,  1119 
Samson  bpries  himself,  with  his  enemies,  under  the  ruins  etc.  1117 
The  ark  taken  away  by  the  Philistines,  .  .  .  1116 
The  wrath  of  God  falls  upon  High  Priest  EIi\i  famHy,  .  1116 
Eli  struck  with  sud'n  death  on  learn'g  the  loas  of  the  Ark,  111^ 
•  fics  coBtiaiiation  fatahtoa  I,f ,  4,6,  a,  7^«rfa 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SACRED    CHRONOLOGY. 

N.  Bw— Th«  dironoloty  of  AHCH-BitHOF  UtmB  is  the  au&oHty  foQowA  in  tills 
•eriis  sf  Stales,  as  bdng  the  most  approTed,  and  most  mUren^y  adojrted. 

The  Tdol  of  Dagon  matilated  by  the  preseace  of  the  w^  1116 
The  PhiHstines  punished  by  a  plague  fmr  detaining  the  ark,  1 116 
The  Philistines  repent  and  surrender  the  ark,  •        •         1115 

The  ark  deposited  in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  at  Ki^ath-jeatim'  1115 
Repentance  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh — directed  by  Samuel,  1096 
Triumph  of  Samuel  over  the  Philistines  at  Mizpeh  .  1096 
Saul,  first  king  of  Israel,  anointed  by  Samuel,  •  •  .  1095 
Jonathan  with  his  armour  betjrer  defeats  the  Philistines,         1087 

David  born  at  Bethlehem, 1085 

Samuel  hews  King  Agag  into  pieces,  •  •  •  •  1074 
David  Icills  Goliath  with  his  sling,      .        •         •        •  1067 

David  plays  on  the  harp  to  charm  away  Saul's  melancholy,  1063 
David  anointed  secretly  by  Samuel,  •  .  •  •  1063 
David  fiees  to  escape  the  jealous  wrath  of  Saul,     .  »        1061 

Ahimelech  and  85  other  priests  murd'd  by  order  of  Saul,  1061 
David  feigns  madness  to  escape  from  King  Achish,  1061 

David  marries  Abigail,  widow  of  Nabal,  •        •        •         1060 

Death  of  Samuel, 1060 

The  city  of  Ziklag  presented  to  David,  by  king  Achish,  1056 

Saul  evocates  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  thro'  the  Witch  of  Endor,  1055 
Thieves  of  Ziklag  carry  away  the  wives  and  treas's  of  David,  1055 
David  destroys  the  thieves  of  Ziklag,  and  recovers  his  wives,  1055 
Saul  commits  suicide  on  Mt.  Gilboa,  to  escape  the  Philistines,  1055 


David  elected  king  of  Israel, 

Abner  proclaims  Ishbosheth,  king  of  Isreal, 

Abner  assassinated  by  Joab, 

Ishbosheth  murdered,  and  his  head  carried  to  David, 
David  removes  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem, 
David  dances  before  the  ark,  dur'g  its  remo'l  to  Jerusalem; 
Uzzah  struck  with  death  for  having  touched  the  ark. 
Ambassadors  of  David  shaved  and  insulted  by  king  flanun, 
David  seduces  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah, 
David  sacrifices  Uriah  to  his  criminal  love  for  Bathsheba, 
David  repents  of  his  crimes,  •        •        •        •     -    • 

Amnon,  son  of  David,  violates  his  sister  Tamar, 
Amnon  shun  by  his  brother  Absalom,  •        •        •        . 
David  forgives  Absalom  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon, 
•  See  cooteatkiD  h  tablM,  1,  f ,  3, 6, 6, 7,  and  8. 


1055 
1055 
lO^ 
1048 
1045 
1045 
1045 
1037 
1035 
1034 
1034 
1032 
1030 
1027 
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series  of  dates,  as  being  t£e  mosi  ap^roTedf  and  most  odversallT  adoptedL 


If.  B^The  ehroBolosy  of  AMH-BuHor  Utmut,  Is  ths  av(korU9  fiiBu^pA  i»lM» 
'  dates,  M  being  t£e  I 


AbsalomV  rcbelUon  against  David^        •.        •        •        •.        1023 

Absalom  killed  by  Joab, •     1023 

Sheba  rerolts  against  DoTid,  at  the  head  of  ten  tribes,^  •  1022 
Great  Pestilence  sent  upon  Israel,  at  the  option  of  Darid,  •     1017 

Death  of  David, 1015 

Adonijahy  brother  of  Solomon,  procFd  king  by  his  partizans,  1015 

Solomon  erowned  king  of  Israel, 1015 

Adonijah  and  Joab  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Solomon,  •  1014 
Solcnnon's  judgment  upon  the  child,  •  •  •  •  10 13 
Solomon  dedicates  the  temple,  .  •        .        •        •    1004 

The  queen  of  Sheba  visits.  Solomon,  •  •  .  ,  1002 
Solomon  marries  700  wives,  and  has  300  concubiniBs,  •      9d4 

Solomon  erects  altars  to  ike  false  gods  to  please  his  concubines,  983 
Death  of  Sobmon,  .  •  .  .  •  •  •  •  975 
Division  of  Israel  and  Judah,  under  Jeroboam,        •        •  9*^ 

Jeroboam  erects  temples  to  the  idols,  .  •  .  •  975 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  plunders  the  temple  of  JerusaleiHi  971 
Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  invades  Judea  with  1,000,000  men,  941 
Zimri  the  usurper,  defeated  by  Omri,  •  •  •  •  929 
Zimri  burns  himself  in  his  house,  with  all  his  fampy,  •  929 
Omri,  king  of  Israel,  makes  Samaria  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  924 
The  glorious  reign  of  Jehoshaphat|  king  of  Judah,  begins^  914 
The  prophet  Elijah  fed  by  ravens  in  the  wilderi|esg|  .  •  910 
Elijah's  trial  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,    •        •        •        •        906 

Elijah  persecuted  by  Jezebel, 906 

Elijah  retires  into  the  desert  to  avoid  Jezebel's  persecutions,  906 
Elisha  anointed  by  Elijah  as  his  successor,         .        •  906 

Ahab  takes  posses^n  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  after  murd'^  him,  899 
Elijah  the  Prophet  translated  to  heaven,  •        •        •        896 

Elisha  causes  42  children  to  be  devoured  by  two  bears,  896 

Elisha's  miracles  of  the  qil^  the  pottage,  and  the  bread,  .  895 
Naaman's  leproi^y  cured  by  Elisha,  .  ,  .  •  •  894 
Th^  army  sent  to  take  Elisha,  smitten  with  blindness,  •  893 
Bephadad,  king  of  Syria,  besieges  Samaria,  .  •  •  892 
Two  Hebrew  mothers  eat  their,  own  children,  durV  the  siege^  892 
Elisha  restoriels  the  life  of  the  Sbunamite's  son,  •  890 

Jezebel  devoured  by  do^p,       .        .        •        •  884 
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leftQ,kiiig«finrMl^«K«0i«iBate«  the  family  of  Alialv«  .^  884 
JFeiia  dewirojB  the  teaiple«iid  pitests  of  Bml),  «        •        ,        884 

Athalkh  uaorps  the  throne  of  JtHiaii, 884 

JehosheW  preeervee  Joash  fron  Athaliah's  pioflcriptkm,  •  884 
Alhaliah  preeipitated  horn  her  usurped  throne,  .  •  •  878 
Joash  proclaimed  kin;  of  Judah,  by  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  878 
Zechariah  the  Ugh-prieat,  atoned  to  ckath,  by  Joaab,  840 

Jonah  swallowed  by  a  wlude,  •        •        .        •        •  807 

Repentance  of  the  Ninevites^-Miracle  of  the  gourd,     •        •    806 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy, •        759 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  sets  up  idol  worship,  ....  742 
Hezekiah  destroys  the  brazen  serpent  of  If bses,      •  7516 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel— destroyed  by  Salmanasar,  •  721 
Tobit  the  sago^  enrried  into  captlTity  to  IfinoTeh,  •  •  721 
Miracle  of  the  sun-dial — Hezekiah  restored  to  health,  •  •  713 
Sennacherib  besieges  Jerusalem,  .  .  •  ,  •  712 
Sennacherib^s  army  destroyed  hy  an  angel,  •        •        •    712 

Tobit  loses  his  sight  by  an  accident,  •  •  ,  •  710 
Tobit  persecuted  by  his  ill-tempered  wifb,  .  .  •  •  706 
Tobias  becooMs  the  7lh  husband  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Baguel,  684 
Tobit  recovers  his  sight  by  a  miracle  of  his  son  Tobias,  .  684 
The  prophet  Isaiah  sawed  asunder  between  two  boards,  •  680 
Holophernes  beheaded  by  Judith,     .        •        •        •        .        656 

Jonah  the  pioos  beginrto  reign, 641 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,      •        •  •        •        •     628 

A  copy  of  the  law  n  found  by  HiHdah,  under  the  reign  of  Josiah,  624 
Necho,  k'ing  of  Egypt,  dethrones  Jcliodiaz^     •        •        •        610 

Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem, 606 

The  first  captivity  of  Judah  under  Nebuchadnezzar,,  •  606 
Daniel  the  prophet,  carried  to  Babylon,  •  •  •  •  606 
Susanna  assaulted  by  the  two  elders,  •        •        •        •    601 

King  Jehpoaohin  tnloBn  to  Babylon  and  imprisoned,.  •        599 

SzekiekaMd  Ifoideeai  taken  to  Bkbylon,  .  •  ^.  .099 
End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah-destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  588 
Zedekiah*s  eyes  taken  out  by  order  oTNebnchadhezzar,  •  588 
IMuchadnezzar's  golden  image  set  up,  .  •        ..       580 

The  thneeUkben  ilared  from  the  fiery  ftnmace,   .  .    580 

J,t,8;4,6,7,odR^ 
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H.  B^Tbe  (AaoooUmj  of  Afton-Bnaor  Uanm,  it  ibm  wOiHUr  f bBiwwI  totUs 
Hriet  of  datMy  as  b«ing  tEe  most  ayprovedt  and  mosi  loufcrsaUj  ads^Hsd. 

VA9&3B    ¥.• 

Daniel  interpfets  NelMiehadnezzar's  dream  of  Ibe  tvea,  .  5M 
Nebuchadoezzar  loses  his  reason,  •  •        •        •        •        569 

Nebnehadnezsar  recovers  his  reason, 56ft 

Death  of  Nebnckadnezzar, 562 

Jehoiachin  restored  to  liberty,  by  Evil-merodach,        •        •    562 

Daniel's  vision  of  the  four  beasts, 555 

Belshazzar's  feast — Daniel  explains  the  hand-writing,  .        •    538 

Cyras  takes  Babylon, 538 

Daniel  exposes  the  triekeries  of  BePs  priests,  •        •        537 

Daniel  east  into  the  lions'  den,  •        •        •  537 

Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the  Jewish  captivity,  »  »  •  536 
Zerubbabel  commences  the  rebuilding  oi  the  tesiple,  .  •  536 
Edict  of  Darius  Hystaspes  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  •  •  519 
Darios  repudiates  queen  Vashti  and  marries  Esther,  •  •  518 
Dedication  of  the  second  temple^  .  .  ^  .  •  515 
Esther  saves  the  Jews  from  a  general  skugfater,  •  •  .510 
Triumph  of  Mordecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  •  •  .  510 
Haman  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  hung  on  a  gall's  50  cubits  high,  510 
Feast  of  Purim  instituted  by  the  Jews,  .  .  .  .  510 
Ezra  commissioned  by  Artaxerxes  to  build  Jerusalem,  •  467 
Nehemiah  made  governor  of  Judea,  by  Artaxerxes,  454 

Nehemiah  returns  from  Judea  to  the  Persian  court,  442 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  flourishes^  •  .  •  420 
Samaritan  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  built,  by  Sanbalkt,  .  332 
Alexander  the  Great  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  332 
Ptolemy  Soter  takes  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day,  «  320 
Septuagint  version  of  the  bible,  by  order  of  PtoL  Iliiladelphtts,  277 
Heliodorus  struck  senseless  in  the  temple,  by  an  angel,  •  176 
Jason,  by  corrupting  king  Antiochns,  is  made  hig^-priest,  •  175 
Menelaus,  by  bribery,  obtains  the  high-priesthood,  •  •  172 
Antiochns  lays  waste  Judea,  and  destroys  Jerusalem,  170 

Samaritan  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  170 

General  skng'r  of  the  Jews,  by  Apollonius,  gea»  (rf*  Antiochns,  168 
The  seven  bit>thers  tortured  to  death,  by  Antioehns,        •        167 

Martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  the  scribe, 167 

Mattathias  kills  the  apostate  Jew, 167 

Mattathias  and  his  five  sons  resist  the  tyranny  of  Ain^f^^if^   1^7 
•  See  continuation  Sd  taUes  1, 2|  8, 4, 6, 6,  sad  8. 
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N.B^TUt 

MriM  •f  4ates,  as 


moot  ajiproTtd, 


mont  imWeitallj  aik^ted. 


B&a  «. 


166 
166 
165 
164 
164 
16U 
161 
161 
161 


ApoHoahw  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 

Nicanor^s  army  defeated  by  Judas  MaccabeiM,     • 

Lysias  widi  a  powerM  army,  defeated  by  Maccabeus, 

Heroic  self-sacrifice  of  Eleaxar,  brotber  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 

Antiocbus  dies,  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God, 

Menelaus  the  high-priest,  put  to  death,    •        •        •        • 

Nicanor's  blasphemy,  defeat,  and  death,      •        •        .        « 

Baechides  invades  Jndea,  wkh  a  powerful  army, 

Judas  Maccabeus  slain,  fighting  against  Baechides, 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas,  enters  into  alli'e  with  the  Romans,  161 

Alcimus  the  high-priest,  struck  dead  in  the  temple,     .        .160 

Jonathan^  first  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  made  high-priest,      152 

Temple  built  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt — Onias  high-priest  of  it,  150 

Simon,  second  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  made  high^priest,     143 

Simon  renews  ^e  league  with  the  Romans,         •        •        •     143 

Sovereignty  of  Jndea  settled  upon  Simon  end  his  heirs,    •         142 

John  Hyrcanus,  third  of  the  Asm'n  dynasty,  succeeds  Sbum,  135 

Temple  of  Mt.  Gerizim  demolished  by  John  Hyrcanuc,    «        ISO 

Aristobulus,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  becomes  king  of  Judea,     107 

Aleaander  Jannsus  appointed  king  of  Judea,  • 

Queen  Alexandra  eucceeds  her  haeb«nd  Alexander,    • 

Hyrcanus  n.  succeeds  bis  mother  Alexandra, 

Aristobulus  IL  dethrones  his  brother  Hyrcanus  U., 

Jerusalem  taken  l^  Pompey  the  Great,      .        •        .        • 

Pompey  restores  to  Hyrcanus  II.  the  government  of  Judea, 

Herod  the  Great,  appointed  prefect  of  Galilee,  by  the  Romans, 

Antigonus  wrests  the  kingdom  from  his  uncle  Hyscanus, 

Her4>d  takes  Jerusalem,  and  becomes  king  of  Judea, 

Her4>d  begins  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,     •    . 

Temple  finished  and  dedicated,  by  Herod, 

Zacharias  the  priest,  struck  dumb  in  the  temple,   • 

Aimuttciation  of  the  angel  to  the  virgin  Mary,  •       « 

John  the  Baptist,  bora,  six  months  belore  our  Saviour, 

Birth  of  Christ,  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era, 

Infants  of  Bethlehem  slain,  by  order  of  Herod, 

Death  of  Herod  the  Great,        •        •        •        . 


Christian  Era  commences, 

"  8eeeoiit]iitMtkmiDtables,l,j|,8,4,S,6,aad7. 
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JlPflication  or  ihx  ststsii  to 
BACREI>   CHBONOIiOGT. 


(MaA!^    .    .    *    .    B.c.l4(» 

Ehud, 19E& 

Deborah  the  pfopheton,  -.     12» 
Oideoe,    ......  19^ 

AhanAothf  .  •  .    .    .    .     ISM 

Tola, tt» 


fibnul  lli»nn|itMt, 


Jbir, B  a  1210 

J^fatfaah, 1188 

Ifanii, 11S2 

Bte, 1175 

AbdoD, 1164 

ES  Aefaigh  prieit,  •    .       1156 


1116 


UNGS  or  JITDAH*  • 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
SI 
82 
3» 


SotaMOBi 

Abijab,  • 

Jehodu^Miati 
JehoraiDi  * 

AnRBwhy 

AtbaKA  th&QKuper, 

Joasb, 

Amftziahy 

Usziah^or  Azariah, 

Jbcfaani  . 

Afau, 

Henkiak, 


Jbaiah 


/eboieildin^  . 
irfywachin, 
Zedflknh,  . 


1095-^ 
101540 

n^Yt 

998-03 

955-41 

914-^ 

892-08 

885^1 

884-06 

87840 

839-29 

810-52 

758-16 

742-16 

727-29 

698-55 

64MS 

641-31 

6I0UX> 

610.11 

5994)0] 

599-11 


I, 


Kurosov 


3 

4 

» 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 


JtrofcuMnLy       K.C 

97!WJ2« 

Ko<hN 

9544B 

HMBJUly 

953^ 

Ekh,     . 

9»JOl 

Znvij        »        » 

929-00 

(kn,     .        . 

999.12 

Ahaby 

917-32 

Ahuiah, 

89X02 

JehonRi^    <.        . 

896,12 

JeK      • 

884.28 

Jdioahaz.  •        » 

856-17 

Joaah,     .         . 

841.16 

Jeroboanll^   • 

826-41 

Zechariahy 

773.00 

Shallum^ 

TR4X) 

A1QD8Z16D1>  • 

772-10 

Fdohiah,  .    . 

761^ 

NMh,        .         . 

7!».a> 

H««,.        . 

730L09 

*For  the  oadentaiidinf  of  fMM  apiiaMnt 
faCf  iitimtiat  itt  the  miinber  of  yevt  that 
tome  of  the  kiigv  oeoapM  tho  thnM,Mo 
an  exphowtonr  »ote  at  theewl  of  tkt 

'  Phrew^itoeiBoteQhalc  PvtealflM.» 


a  NoQiberofxiantheyocaq^thathrotti. 
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APPLICATION  OF  TUB  8T8TEM  TO 

HI8TORICAI.  KOMEIfCLATUftBS. 

(5oMr«^m  ifSkgUmd.) 

Tablb  a." 

J>tMdtNo.U 

29 

Edward  L      .    .  127»-S5 

0.-«AXON  KINM. 

80 
81 

Edward  Q.     .     .  1807-20 
Edward  m.  .    .  1827-50 

I 
2 

JS«|^0lC       *•     •     •     800— tfcv 

Ethehrolf      .    .    838-19 

32 

Richard  H.     .    .  1877-22 
I<AITOA8mt  BRANCH. 

9 

Elbelbald .    .    .    857-03 

4 
7 

Ethdlbert  .     .     .     860-06 
Btfaelradl.     .     .     866-06 
Alfred  dM  Oi-eat     872-28 
Edw'd  the  Anc't    90«-2» 

33 
34 
35 

Honty  IV,     .     .  1399-13 
Henry  V.  .    .    .  1412-10 
Henry  VL      .     .  1422-38 

torkMuhch. 
Edward  IV.   .    .  1460-«3 
Edward  V.     .     .  1488-00 
Richard  IlL  .    .  1488-02 

IKJINnt  BKAlf CB. 
Heniy  VU.    .    .  1485-24 
Henry  Vm.  .    .  1509-37 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Athelstan  .     .     .    925-15 
Edmond  L     .    .    940-06 
Edred  ....    946-^09 
Edwin.     .     .     .     955-04 
Edgtrd  the  ]|^ae*c    959-16 

36 
37 

88 

18 
14 
1« 

Edw'dibeMait^     975-04 
Etheliedll.  .    .    979-37 
EdrnMILrnside  1016-01 

d9 
40 

41 

Edward  VL  .     .  1546-07 

bAKisA  knfok. 

42 

Mary    ....  1553-05 

16 

C«aatelhe  Great  1017-19 

43 

EUnbeth  .    .    .  1558-44 

17 

Harold  L  .    .     .  1036-03 

l>rm$bf9. 

18 

Uardieanate  .    .  1039-02 

•ntART  BKAMCB. 

DfrnUft. 

44 

James  L   .    .    .  1603-23 

ir.-aAxoiv  KiN€ul. 

45 

Charles!..     .     .  1625-23 

19 

Edw'dt.C'fea«Nr  1041-24 

46 

Cromwell .   ' .     .  1648-22 

20 

Harold  IL     .    .  1065-01 

47 

ChariesIL     .    .  1660-25 

48 

James  n..    .     .  1685-03 

HASBAV  OKAM43B  BRAHCB. 

21 

Wiirm  l.tC'ror.  1066-21 
Wllfm  IL  Ru^s  1087-13 
HenryLBeiui'ck.  1100-95 
Stephe«     .    .    .  1135-.19 

49 

WilHamin.  .    .  1688-14 

22 
29 
24 

50 

Aiiiie    ....  1702-12 
KkVtm.  HANOTBR  BOUirCR. 

Dr-^S. 

51 

George  t. .    .    .  1714-13 

n.AlrfAOEIIBT  KINCHB. 

52 

George  IL     .     .  1727-33 

25 

HenrjIL.    .    .  1154-35 

53 

George  m.    .    .  1760-60 

26 

Rich'dI.C'rd.L'n.l  189-10 

54 

George  IV.    .     .  1820-10 

27 

Joha    «...  1199-17 

55 

WUUam  IV.  .    .  1880^-07 

28 

Heaiyllt     .     .  1216-56 

6« 

Victoria  L      .    .  1887 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITODBS 


«r 


KWC  or  THS  MOST  IHFORTANT  OinTALB  OF  TBB  OfiOBB. 


Tlw  LMfitata  m  fl«m  Gmaifieh. 

Ltt.  1  >.(.   I  Loo.  1  lis. 

Alexandria,    . 

Capital  of  Egypt, '    . 
Capital  of  Holland, 

31 

N. 

30 

B. 

Amsterdam, 

52 

N. 

04 

E. 

Athens, 

Capital  of  Greece,      .  •     . 

88 

N. 

23 

£. 

Berlin, 

Capital  of  Prussia^ 

52 

N. 

13 

B. 

Botany  Bay,* 

Cap.  of  New  Holland—Anst. 

34 

S. 

151 

E. 

Brussels,    . 

Capital  of  Belgium, 

50 

N. 

04 

E. 

Calcutta, 

Capital  of  Hindostan, 

22 

N. 

84 

E. 

Constantuu^le, 

Capital  of  Turkey, 

41 

N. 

28  |E. 

Dresden, 

Capital  of  Saxony,     . 
digital  of  Irehuid, 

51 

N. 

13 

B. 

Dublin, 

53 

N. 

06 

W, 

Edinburgh,    . 

Capital  of  Scotland,  . 

55 

N. 

03 

W. 

Florenee,    . 

Capital  of  Tuscany, 

43 

N. 

11 

s. 

Geneva,         .  * 

Capital  of  Switzerland, 

46 

N. 

06 

E. 

Hanover,    . 

Capital  of  Hanover, 

52 

N. 

09 

E. 

Jeddo,* 

Capital  of  Japan— E.  Ind.  . 

36 

N. 

139 

£. 

Lima, 

Capital  of  Pern, 

12 

S. 

76 

W. 

Lisbon, .        . 

Capita]  of  Portugal,  . 

38 

N. 

09 

w. 

London,     . 

Capital  of  Engbnd, 

51 

N.H 

00 

E. 

Madrid, 

Capital  of  Mexico, . 

40 

N. 

03 

W 

Mexico,      . 

19 

N. 

103 

W 

Muscat, 

Capital  of  Arabia, 

23 

N. 

57 

E. 

Moscow, 

Capital  of  southern  Russia, 

55 

N. 

87 

E. 

Munich, 

Capital  of  Bavaria, 

48 

N. 

11 

E. 

Naples,       . 

Capital  of  kingd.  of  Naples, 

40 

N. 

14  ;E. 

Pekin,    . 

Capital  of  Oiina, 

39 

N. 

116 

£. 

Paris,    .    . 

Capital  of  the  world.  See. 

48 

N. 

02 

E. 

Prapw, 

Capital  of  Bohemia,  .        . 

50 

N. 

14 

E. 

Quito, 

Capital  of  Rm.  of  Equador, 
Capital  of  Italy, 

00 

S. 

78 

B. 

Some, 

41 

N. 

12 

E. 

Rio  Janeiro, 

Capital  of  Brazil,    . 

22 

S. 

43 

W 

St.  Petersburgh, 

Capital  of  all  the  Russias, . 

59 

N. 

30 

E. 

Stockholm, 

Capital  of  Sweden, 

56 

N. 

18 

£. 

Stutgard, 

Capital  of  Wirtemberg, 

48 

N. 

09 

E. 

Tangier,  ' . 

Capital  of  Morocco, 

35 

N. 

03 

W 

Tobolsk,*       . 

Chp.  <rf'  Siberia — ^Rass.  Em. 

58 

N. 

68 

B. 

Valparaiso, 

Capital  of  Chili,  '  . 

33 

S. 

71 

W 

Vienna, 

Capital  ot  Austria,     . 

48 

N. 

16 

B. 

Warsaw,    . 

Capital  of  Poland, . 

52 

N. 

21 

E. 

Washington, 

Capital  of  United  States,    . 

38 

N. 

77 

E. 
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OF 
iOMB  OF  TBS  FKINCIFAX.  OiTtSS  OF  tH£  UKITBD  STAISB  A3KD  CANADA. 

Tke  Longitiidw  an  ftom  Gneswieli. 

Let. 

nn- 

Loo.    an.     1 

Albany, 

JTewYark,   . 

42 

N. 

73 

W. 

Aagusta,  . 

J^attlBy        m                 • 

. 

44) 

N. 

69 

W. 

AnnapoliB,     • 

Maryland,   . 

39 

N. 

76 

W. 

Baltimore, 

Maryland^ 

89 

N. 

76 

W. 

Bangor, 

MattUy 

44 

N. 

69 

W. 

Boston,     • 

42 

N. 

71 

W. 

Bnfialo, 

JfewYorkj 

42 

N. 

79 

w. 

Cape  Cod,* 

Massachuteitfj 

42 

N. 

70 

w. 

Charleston,    • 

South  Carolmoj   . 

32 

N. 

80 

w. 

Cineinnati, 

OhiOy       .        . 

39 

N. 

84 

w. 

Concord, 

Mcdntj 

43 

N. 

71 

w. 

Colambus, 

Ohioy 

39 

N. 

83 

w. 

Dover, 

Delaware^    . 

39 

N. 

75 

w. 

Detroit,    • 

Michigan^ 
Jfew  Brunswick  f 

42 

N. 

83 

w. 

Frederickton,* 

46 

N. 

66 

w. 

Hartford, 

Connecttcut^    , 

41 

N. 

73 

w. 

Indianapolis, 

Indiana^ 

39 

N. 

86 

w. 

Jackson,   .        < 

Miasusippij    . 

32 

N. 

90 

w. 

Jefierson, 

Musotari^    . 

38 

N. 

92 

w. 

Key  West, 

Florida, 

24 

N. 

83 

w. 

Kingston, 
LoaisviUe, 

Upper  Canada,     . 
Kentucky, 

M 

N. 
N. 

76 

85 

w. 
w. 

Little  Rock, 

Arkantasy     • 

34 

N. 

92 

w. 

Mobile,     • 

Alabama, 

30 

N. 

88 

w. 

Montreal, 

Lower  Canada, 

46 

N. 

78 

w. 

New  Bedford, 

• 

MaseachmettSf 

41 

N. 

70 

w. 

New  Haven, 

Connecticut, 

41 

N. 

73 

w. 

New  Orleans,  , 

Louisiana, 

29 

N. 

90 

w. 

New  York,    . 

J^ew  York, 

40 

N. 

74 

w. 

Philadelphia,     . 

Pennsylvama^ 

39 

N. 

75 

w. 

PlymoQth,     • 

Massachusetts, 

41 

N. 

70 

w. 

Providence,      < 

Rhode  Island,  . 

41 

N. 

71 

w. 

Portland, 

Maine, 

43 

N. 

70 

w. 

Quebec,    « 

Lower  Canada, 

46 

N. 

71 

w. 

Richmond,    • 

Virginia,      . 

31 

N. 

77    W. 

St.  Louis, 

Missouri, 

38 

N. 

89    W. 

Savannah,     • 

Georgia,       • 

32 

N. 

81 

w. 

Toronto,  • 

Upper  Canada, 

43 

N. 

79 

w. 

Washington, 

District  of  Columbia,    ' 

38 

N. 

77 

w 
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I.AT.  AND  LONG.  P&mCIPAL  dTIES  OF  THK  GLOBE,  No.  I. 


of  THX 

nHMTM.  «rnE8  mi  LOCAUTB  of  TME  fiLOBE. 


A&IXUIBftlA.     • 

Al«]Xs%     - 
AMtrnxcAS, 

AUtTBBSAMt 

AmcwATWtttt    « 
AiBUii^  * 

Amtwibiv      * 
Bakcblora^         » 

BlELlH,  * 

BoVSDlAtJX* 

Brest,    •       »       • 

BRU8tXL8»     - 
Bt7BllO0  Atebs, 
BoMMXtp 

Boxant-Bat,  • 

Bkutol* 

Calais^*  •      '  • 

CALCUTtA, 
CAVTONt 

CoirtTAXfTnrorL»» 
ConiiHAffxir,^ 

CAOtO, 

CAftTKAtt,  (aade&t), 
Cafb  or  Goo»  Hora, 
Caps  Hokn,    « 
Debsbxh,     • 

DlTBLm,  •         • 

Floebitcb,      • 
Fatal,* 
Grbbhwich,    •       • 

GSMOA, 

Gehkta,* 
Hambv&o,    • 
Hakotse, 

JuUtALXICt 


Egypt. 
Africa,    - 
Russia,  Anaf 
Holland, 
Russia,  Europe^ 
Greeee^       • 
Bslgiumt 
8pain^ 

Pntuia,  «> 

France,       •       • 
Francs,  • 

Belgium,     -       • 
Repubiic  Argen., 
East  Indies, 
New  Holland, 
England,    • 
France,  - 
Bengal, 
China,     • 
Turkey,  Europe, 
Denmark, 

Africa,  Norths 
Jfrica,  Sautki 
South  AtmerieOf 
8awony,      •       • 
Ireland, 

Scotland^    •       * 
Tuscany,        • 
Azores,       • 
England, 
Kingdom  ofSar,, 
Switzerland, 
Hols. 

Hanover,    • 
Palestine, 


31«.10'.N. 
36w  4a  N. 
46.  21.  N. 
52.  25.  ^. 
64.  34.  N. 
38.  02.  N. 

51.  14.  N. 
41.  42t  N. 

52.  31.  N. 
44.  5a  N. 
4a  23.  N. 
5a  51.  N. 
84.  35.  a 

la  5a  N. 
34.  oa  N. 

51.  3a  N. 

5a  ffr.  N. 

22.  23.  N. 

23.  07.  N. 
41.  01.  N. 
55.  41.  N. 
3a  03.  N. 
3a  5a  N. 
33.  35.  S. 
55.  5a  S. 

51.  oa  N. 

53.  21.  N. 
55.  W. 

43.  46. 
8a  32. 
51.  29. 

44.  24.  N. 
4a  la  N. 

5a  3a  N. 

5a  22.  N. 

31.  5a  N. 


.  N. 

.  N. 

,  N. 

N. 


E. 

£. 
£. 
£. 


Loaf..  K«giM. 
30«».13'.E. 

03.  28.  vr. 

47.  44. 
04.  40. 
39.  00. 
23.  53. 
04.  2a 
Ot.  09. 

la  2a  £. 

00.  34.  W. 
04.  29.  W. 
04.  2a  £. 
53.  31.  W. 
7a  55.  E. 
151.  2a  fi. 
02.  38.  W. 
m.  51.  E. 
84.  32.  £. 

iia  la  £. 

2a  53.  £. 
12.  34.  £. 
31.  la  £. 

la  2a  E. 

la  34.  £. 
67.  21.  W. 

la  oa  B. 

oa  17.  B. 

oa  la  w. 

11.  03.  E. 
2a  41.  w. 
00.  E.W. 
oa  33.  E. 

06.  00.  E. 

la  01.  E. 

09.  4a  E. 
35.  3a  E. 


L_ 
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ULT.  AND  LONG.  PRIHCIPAL  dim  OT  tWt  «fcO 

W^ScJJL              1 

JfMMt^rPlMM. 

OMUite. 

Ijmi«      •       -       • 

Ptrtu 

-       m^'A 

9«».89'.W. 

Fori. 

-    98.  42.  N. 

09.  6a  V. 

LnrsRpooL, 

Engl.      . 

^       C8.  22.  N. 

«a«K  w. 

LaKDoor, 

JBi^.  .       - 

.  61.  31.  U. 

oaoa  yr.» 

LroNSt     -       -       - 

Franctf  • 

-       45.  46.  N. 

04.4a£. 

L'Ortkiit,    - 

France, 

.    €t.  44.  N. 

6a:wL  w. 

Hataka,  •       -       • 

I.  of  C«*«, 

.       28.  0$.  N. 

tataw. 

Sfain^ 

-    4e.  25.  N. 

oatt.  w:. 

France,  •' 

•       «.  18.  N. 

65.4nr«£. 

Mexico» 

Mesico, 

-    19.  26.  N. 

ioa4a  w. 

MiLAH,      ... 

jr.  L.  r. . 

.       46.  28.  N. 

oaia£. 

Arab. 

-  13.  la  N. 

43.21.  £. 

Muscat,  .       .       - 

Arab.      . 

.       28.  38.  N. 

57. -:e. 

Moscow, 

JRtM.  En.    ' 

-    56.  45.  N. 

37«33.  E. 

Mecca,    -       -       • 

Arab.      - 

.       21.  38.  H. 

4a5a  £. 

MOXTXTIDBO, 

Farag. 

.    34.  50.  N. 

5a95.  w. 

Munich,  •       •       • 

Bav. 

.       4a  10.  N. 

U.  3a  E. 

Madura*     * 

Can.!.       . 

.    32.  37.  N. 

17.  oa  w. 

Nahkh,  -       -       • 

Cock. 

.       32.  05.K, 

11&  57.  £. 

Naktbs, 

France, 

-  *r.  13.  N. 

(HL23.W. 

Naples,   -       •       - 

Italy,      . 

14.  14.  N. 

4a5a£. 

Otahittb,  (PL  Via) 

Facific  Oc  • 

.   17.  29.  a 

149.  3a  w. 

Pexiv,  ... 

China,     - 

.       39.  54.  N. 

lia  27.  B. 

Mai.  C.      - 

-    11.  57.  N. 

7a54.£. 

Parts,    .      -       - 

France,  - 

.       48.  5a  N. 

02.  ^W. 

Prague,  .       -       • 

Boh.   .       - 

.    5a  06.  N. 

14.  42.  £. 

Quito,  .       •       - 

R.  of  Eq. 

.     oa  18.  s. 

7a2a  w. 

Bome,      -       -       - 

Italy, 

•    41.  54.  N. 

12.  29.  £. 

Rio  Jaweieo, 

Brazil,    • 

.       28.  54.  8. 

43.  la  w. 

ROTTERDAX,       - 

Holland,     . 

.    «.  56.  N. 

04.  29.  £. 

France,  • 

-       45.  50.  N. 

oa  58.  w. 

St.  DoMnroo,  - 

Hayti, 

•    18.  28.  N. 

69.  5a  w. 

Bue.Eu. 

«       69.  55  N. 

3a  la  £. 

St.  Helek a,  (J.  T.) 

Atlantic  Oc 

•    15.  55.  a  . 

oa  43.  £. 

Smtbiia, 

Tur.AM. 

•       8&  28.  K 

27.  07.  E. 

Stockholm,     • 

Sweden,      • 

•    5a  21.  N. 

18.  04.E. 

Strasburg,         * 

France,  - 

-       48.  34.  N. 

07.  45.  £. 

Wttr#. 

•    4a  44.  N. 

oa  21.  £. 

Syracuse,    •       * 

8U.I.     - 

.       3a72.N. 

la  12.  £. 

Seville,  -       -       - 

fi>a^ 

.    37.  14.  N. 

oa  5a  w. 

SnTXBEROEH,          • 

MP.      - 

.       7a  39.  N. 

-  la  oa  E. 

SSRnCGArATAJC,*        • 

E.Ind.       • 

•    i%26.  N. 

7a4aE. 
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NUMicfPlMM. 

OwmtilM. 

LatitodM.  Iflfl 

km.     Loat^RflglM. 

T>1M*TWTP| 

•    BL8$mf 

•    39<>.46'Jf. 

40<>.28'.£. 

TvKn» 

Pimn.      - 

45.  04.  K« 

07.  4a  E. 

TumtruMXKH  • 

-    C€nt.  Afr.  - 

.    18.  00.  N. 

00.  03.  £. 

TcfULOH, 

Fr.          •       • 

43.  07.  N. 

05.  55.  £. 

Takoiie» 

•    N.A/r.      .       • 

.    35.  48.  N. 

08.  54.  W. 

Valfabaikh 

CkiL       -       . 

33.  03.  S. 

71.  3a  W. 

VkbaCbvi,    • 

-     M4M.               -          • 

.    19.  05.  N. 

97.  26.  W. 

YXNICB, 

X.JmV. 

45.  27.  N! 

12.  21.  £. 

VnoniA,  - 

*  J«#^       -     ' 

.    48.  18.  N. 

16.  22.  E. 

Wabbaw,    • 

Poi.        .       . 

58.  14.N. 

21.  oa  E. 

Bagdad,* 

.    Agfa.  Turk. 

.    33.  20.  N. 

44.  24.  £. 

Or.Oc    • 

20.  51.  8. 

55.  30.  £. 

BsskxN» 

.     &IU   .         •         • 

.    53.  05.  N. 

08.  4a  £. 

BATATIAt       - 

B.4ffj0V.          . 

06.  08.  8. 

106.  52.  E. 

Babtloh,  (andflnt 

),        JfoOf.          .         . 

.    33.  00.  N. 

42.  — .  E. 

Cabacgab,  - 

Cohan.    - 

10.  31.  N. 

67.  02.  W. 

CATXHHBy 

•    Fr.  Quy^    - 

.    05.  00.  & 

52.  15.  W 

CapbYxbdb, 

i^enej'.    • 

14.  44.  N. 

17.  31.  W. 

Caps  Fajibwxli., 

.    Qreni.        -       - 

►    59.  37.  N. 

42.  42.  W. 

Cafb  CoKOBXir,    - 

Jmr.  Pern. 

or.  14.  N. 

77.  — .  E. 

.    N.HmdoiU 

.    34.  20.  N. 

78.  43.  E. 

Caiii»a, 

MedU.    -V      - 

35.  16.  N. 

25.  la  £. 

Corinth, 

•    JlfeAt.        -       • 

>    3&  03.  If. 

22.  54.  E. 

CoLoem,     • 

Low.Rk. 

50,  55.  N. 

06.  55.  E. 

Xjbob,     • 

.    Mg. 

-    5a  38.  N. 

05.  35.  E. 

LiLLK, 

.       Pr.          -       - 

5a  38.  N. 

03.  04.  E. 

Madeai, 

•   E.Ini.       • 

-    13.  05.  N. 

8a25.E. 

Manilla, 

.     Jg.IjuL     .       • 

14.  36.  N. 

12a  5a  E. 

Malaoa,     - 

.       fif.          -       • 

3a  35.  N. 

04.  la  w. 

Maoao,  - 

.    Jiili-    .       •       - 

22.  12.  N. 

113.  37.  E. 

MoimnELLtsB,     « 

Fr.         -       - 

43.  3a  N. 

03.  52.  E. 

Odessa,  • 

•    Bmu.Eu.  - 

4a  3a  N. 

3a  45.  E. 

Panama, 

Ceia.iLm. 

09.  oa  N. 

7a  la  w. 

PALMnA,(aiisicnl 

),      8yr.  .       .       . 

.    34.  35.  N. 

39.  02.  E. 

.  Porto  PBmcm,  • 

I.  of  Cuba,      . 

21.  62.  N. 

7a  — .  w. 

Rhodes,  - 

.    ATtifa.        •       - 

.    3a  26.  N. 

2a  15.  E. 

St.  Saltadob,     < 

Bras. 

12.  5a  8. 

3a83.  w. 

TOBASGO, 

.    Jft.-  .       - 

.    la  34.  N. 

93.  36.  W. 

Tripoli, 

•     4/V-.      •     • 

32.  05.  N. 

13.  11.  E. 

Tulle,   • 

.    jPr.     .       .       - 

45.  la  N. 

01.  42.  E. 

YSROHA, 

.       X.JLK  .       - 

45.  2a  N. 

11.  la  E. 

Valbhcdwhis, 

.    Pr.     .       -       ^ 

.    5a  21.  N. 

03.  32.E. 
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I 


ALTITUDE  OF  CBTAIN  LOCALITEC  RHIM  TNI  LEVa  OF 

THE  SEA. 


f«6t. 

P.  OpV^s  op  Anoovaxca,  14872 

Po0T  Offics  op  Apo,  143^ 
Tagora,  Indiem  ViUagt,  14253 

PoT08i»  kigh9t$  jwrt^  13668 

Calamabca,  13586 

FiJtM  OP  AirnsAifi,  13455 

Puna,  Ptruy  12831 

Oruko,  Peru,  12441 

ItA.  Paz,  Bolivia,  12198 

MicmpAMPA,  Peru^  11870 

TuFiSA,  Bolwim,  10003 

Quito,  N,  OreYUNbi,  9624 

Caxamabca,  Pern,  9391 

La  Plata,  Bolivia,  9330 

Santa-Fe  db  Bogota,  8730 

CuENgA,  iV.  Grenada,  8638 

CocHABAKBA,  Perv,  8440 

H06.  Q^D  St.  Bbrnabd,  8172 

Arequipa,  Peru,  7798 

Mexico,  7470 
HotPioB  mr  St.  GkyrsABD,  6807 

&T.YERAH,,  upper  Alps,  6693 

Brbuil,  AToiU  Cen^  6584 

MAURnr,  Lower  Alps,  6323 

St.  Remi,  France,  5262 

HsAS,  Pyrenees,  491 1 

G  AT  ARiriA,  PyreneeSf  4380 

Bareoe,  Pyrenees,  4284 

Briam^on,  4071 

St.  Ildsforsb,  Spain,  3789 

Baths  OF  Mt.  d'Or,  JFr.  3412 

PoKTARLiBK,  JPrancf,  2716 

Luz,  Pyrenees,  2316 

MjjniD,  Spain,  1994 

Insfruce,  Tyro/,  1856 

Munich,  Bavaria,  1765 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1663 

Augsburg,  G<rmafty,  1558 

Salzburg,  Aiut.  1482 

Neupchatbl,  France,  1437 

Plombieres,  France,  1381 

Cleriiont-Ferrand,  1349 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  1220 

Frbtbebg,  Saxony,  1220 

Ulm,  Germany,  1211 

Ratibbonnb,  Germany,  1187 


4792 

4376 

4344 

4166 

4141 

4101 

3911 

3792 

3717 

3618 

3049 

2908 

2860 

2844 

2661 

2633 

2«r5 

2491 

2377 

2277 

2075 

2040 

2007 

1902 

1604 

1497 

1335 

1306 

1241 

1155 

1040 

828 

706 

608 

566 

538 

507 

475 

452 

438 

421 

411 

372 

372 

369 


Moscow,  Rusmaf  981 

G^OTHA,  Saxony,  951 

Turin,  Italy,  754 

Prague,  Germany,  587 

LTmrs,  France,  531 

Cabsbl,  Germany,  517 

Lima,  Peru,  511 

GoTTiNGEN,  Germany,  439 

Vienna,  ^tf#<ria,  436 

Toulouse,  France,  433 

Milan,  Italy,  419 

Bologna,  Italy,  396 

Fjlrujl,  Italy,  305 

Dresden,  Saxony,  295 

Paris,  France,  213 

Roicb,  Italy,  150 

Bbrlin,  Germany,  131 

PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS. 
Pass  of  Mt.  Certin,      11187 
Gt.St.Bbr.  8172 
Cl  ms  Seigne  8074 
FuRKA,  8002 

Col  Terret,  7615 
L.Sr.BERN^7191 

St^  QOTRARD  6807 


«  *  Cenis, 

«*  «*  SiHFLON, 

"  **  Genetra, 

««  *  Splugen, 

«*  •«  Tenm, 

»  **  Brenner,       4642 

PASSES  OF  PYRENEES. 


6779 
6578 
6355 
6315 


Pqrti>X>o,  9849 

Port  Yiel  d^Estaitbe,      8402 

Port  vb  Pinede,  8199 

PcAT  DB  Gatarnia,  7654 

Port  pe  Catarbre,  7352 

Pass  of  Tourh  alet,         7142 

PASSES  OF  THE  TWO 

CORDILLERAS. 

Pass  of  Paquani,  15226 

»     u  Gaulilas,  14829 

«       M  TOLAPALCA,         14075 

*     **  Alt.  LOS  Hubs.  13^73 


300 

285 

230 

179 

162 

158 

156 

134 

133 

132 

128 

121 

93 

90 

65 

46 

40 


3410 
2491 
2461 
2439 
2321 
2192 
2075 
2066 
2005 
1937 
1925 
1795 
1420 

3002 
2561 
2499 
2333 
2241 
2177 


4641 
4520 
4290 
4137 
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ELiy/lTIMf  «  TK  nUNCTAL  M^^ 


EUROPS. 

Mont  Blanc,  A^ 
MoNTA  Rosa,  JIjm^ 
FiNisT*B  Aabhokn  AlpSf 


JUNGFRAir, 
OSSTLBR  SPITZBy 
StMFLON, 

mulkacbn, 

Maladbtta, 

MontPbbdu, 

Etna, 

6t.  GK>trae», 

RtJBKA, 

Mount  Cbnis, 


Ln*B  St.  Bbbnabd  Mptf 


montb  cobno, 
Kanioou, 

LONNITZ, 

Jatobtus> 

Olymfus, 

Mont  d'  Ob> 

Cantal, 

Mezbnb, 

Parnassus, 

OSSA, 

Peliok^ 
Heola, 

PUY  DB  DoKB, 

FlELDBURG, 

HATDB^tBURG, 

Helicon, 
Ben  I<e7I8, 

CATRNGOBIt, 

Vbsutitjs» 
Brocvbn, 
Snowdon, 
Caiusr  Ipris, 
Ben  Lomond, 


i5.ms 

15.521 

U.325 

13.730 

13,1)65 

1L730 

S'raN^^da  1L678 

IL436 

11,275 

10.870 

10.605 

9.912 

9,650 

9.600 

9.523 

8.800 

ism 

7,950 
0.650 
6,470 
6.350 
5.920 
5,850 
5.810 
5,300 
5,010 
4.890 


Mp9, 


Pyrdn*. 

Alps, 
C^trp0ih\ 

Alps,, 


Chumulabbb, 

DHAWALAGplt,, 

Jatahbr, 

RUDRA, 

Jamaxjtrii 
Hindoo  Coosr, 
Elburzi 
Ararat,  Gebat, 


Apsnn* 

Pyr€n\ 

CarpmthU 

Greec€f 

Turkey, 

Prance, 

F^ranee, 

Csvennest 

Cheece, 

Turkey, 

Ckreece, 

Iceland, 

Ft'ance, 

BVk  Forest,  4.750 

Boh.  For^t     ^.<:m 

Greece, 

Qramp'nSt 

Cframp^na, 

Hartz, 
Wales. 
Wales 
Gramp^ns, 
ASIA. 

HimTh,, 

HimTh, 

HimTh, 

HimTh, 

HimTh, 

Mind". 

Caueas\ 


4.550 
4-379 
4.050 
3,932 
3.730 
3,568 
3-550 
3.262 


29.000 
2S.500 
25.800 
23.000 

2(tX}00 
18.350 
17.700 


Ahabat,  Little, 

iTALITZgOlt 

SmAi, 

ISAp 

Caahel, 
Tabor^ 


Caucds 

9mmMrat 

Armenia^. 

AUUu, 

AmaMtn. 

Arabia^ 

AMaMisu 

Palestine, 

Palestine 


AFRICA. 
Pb*icofTe)<kriffb  Can.  IsL 


1&800 
14.160 
13w500 
10.900 

aioo 

7.953 
5.435 
2^50 
3.053 

13.176 


BotTRBoN,  Bowrh^nU.  12.100 

Atlas*  Barh.St'm,  11.900 

L^maliion,  A^ssisuA,  11.300 

Kqmeurg,  8.  Africa,      8.330 

Tahanta,  Abfssinia,     7.980 

Pico  Ruivo,  Madeira,       6.383 

Piter  Boot^  MauriUnSi     3.790 

AMERICA. 

SoEATA.  Andes,         35.400 

iLLmANf,  Andes,         34^300 

GAUT.ArtERT»  Andes^         22^000 

Chimborazoi  Andes,         31.000 

CAYA^iiJE,  Andes,          19.633 

A3»^i3Aj*A,  Andes,          19.136 

CoTOFAxr,  Andes,          18.867 

ToLjMA,  Andesi          18.436 
IMotisT,  St.  Elias  N.  Am'ca,    18.000 

PoFtKATEFETL,  Jlfe«v  Co^dL  17»780 

Pf  scKiNCHA  I  Andes,          15.931 

IzTACGJHTJATi,  Me:t.  Co^dl.  15.705 

CoFRE  PE  Perote,  Mex.  Co'dl.  13.376 

Jajif^^  Peak,  Rocky  Mts.  11.500 


Si£iiiiA  DE  Cobra,  Cuba,  9.000 

Grand  Seeraxla,  Hayti,  9*000 

DumA,                    Parvm,  a350 

Blue  Mou?iTAiiie,  Jamaicai  7.378 

Mt.  Wash[?*gton,A//.  6.650 

Mr.  Sarwii^nto,     8.  Atn»\  6.000 

Mount  Otter,       All,  4»350 

Kaatskill,            Ail,  3:150 
SOUTH  SEA. 

500  MouNA  RoA,          Sand'h  Is.  15.980 

Mou.^iA  Kou,           SamTA  Is.  13.800 

Oromeo*                  OtaheiU,  8.315 


Ea^vLo^iT  pKAitt        N.Zealand,  8.150 


■P 
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§fWmC  OBAIOTHn,  H«.  I; 


MM«WMtMAMMMM#WWMlM9«^ 


OP  VARIOUS 


jmJv^EMt^MM»s  juyn  bthobh  soMJuns^ 


TlMt««Watar 


1,  •*  18«  CMtlsnkK 


ACCQRDINO  TO  THB  FASIS  ANNALS  OF  THB  BOABD  OF  LONGirUDES. 


Iridium — hamaiered* 

,  Platina — ^in  lamina.  •        •        «        • 

J  Platina — ^in  wire.  ...... 

J  Platina — ^hammered.    .     ••       • 

(  Platina — ^poxified.  •        •         • 

'Gold— cast.  •        •        •        i. 

Gold^liammered. 
Gold,  at  32  carats — sast. 
Gold,        do        ^-jiammerad.     ^ 
Gold,  at  20  caimU    cast. 

» GU>ld,        do  iiammered. 

Tungsten.        •        .        • 
Mercury,  at  0  centigrade* 

Lefld — cast-        -         

Pklkdium.  ^         .         .         .       . 

Bhodium.  .        •        •        •        » 

Silver — cast*        ^         •        •         •        • 
Stiver,  at  lid.  10 g.— cast. 
Silver  J    do.    — hammered..        *        * 
Bisnanth — cast*         <         ..       #         s 
Copper-*-in  wire*         •         .        .... 
Red  copper — cast,  .         • 

Bras^ — cast,       .         .         .         •         • 
Brass — -in  wire*      •        •  .      •  . 

]Vfalybdern& 

Arsenic .        « 

Nickel — cast 

Ihunei  .    • 

.  Steel — not  hmmmered  but  tempe^edt. 

\  Steel — hammered  and  tempered.     . . 

]  Steel — not  tempered  nor  hammered.. 

^  Steel— hammered  but  not  tempered. 
Cobalt — ca^t        .        .        •        »        • 
Iron — in  bat.     ,         *        •.        . 
Iron^ — cast-    ...... 


2a.  0000 

22.  0690 

21.  0417 

20.  3366 

19.  5600 

19.  2581 

19.  361T 

17.  4863 

17.  5894 

15.  7090 

15.  7746 

17.  6000 

13.  5980 

11.  3523 

11.  3000 

II*  0000 

10.  4743 

10.  1752 

10.  3765 

9.  S2i>0 

8.  87S5 

8,  7S80 

8.  3950 

8.  5441 

8.  6110 

8.  3080 

8.  2790 

8.   1000 

7.  8103 

7,  81B0 

7.  8331 

7,  8404 

7.  8119 

7,  7880 

7.  2070 
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8P£CIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  MINEBALS,  ETC.,  B^.  H. 

Tin — cast 7.  2914 

Zinc — cast. 6.  8610 

Antimony— cast fSr.  7120 

TeUurium. 6.  1150 

Chroma*        ••••••••  5«  9000 

Iodine 4.  9480 

Heavjr  spar 4.  4300 

Jargon  of  Ceylon ;  4.  4161 

Ruby— oriental 4.  2S33 

Sapphire — oriental 3.  9941 

Sapphire — of  Brazil 3.  1307 

Topaz — oriental 4.  0106 

Topaz— of  Saxony 8.  5640 

Beryl— oriental 3.  5489 

Diamond— the  lighteat 3.  5010 

Diamond — ^the  heaviest. 3.  5310 

Flint-glass— English. 3.  3293 

Fluoric  sjpBi — ^red •  3.  1911 

Tourmahne — green 3.  1555 

Asbestos— Steef. 2.  9958 

Mnrble  of  Paros 2.  8376 

Quartz  jasper  onyx.         .                  .         .         •         .  2-  8160 

E  me  wild— green,         -                  •        •         •         •         •  2^  7755 

PearU. 2-  75O0 

Carbonate  of  lime— cryst 2.  7182 

Quaru  jasper.       .         .         •     •    •         •    .    •        •  2.  7101 

Coral. 2-  6800 

Rock-crystal^pure %  6530 

Quartsr  agothe, 2,  6150 

Fe Id &par— limpid, %  5644 

Glnsa  of  St,  Gobain- 2,  4882 

China  ware — from  China.     .        •         •        •.       •         .2-  3S4-7 

China  do*  — from  Sevres.       .       •        .        .        .  2.  1457 

Sulphate  of  lime — crytrt.     ...•••  2*  3177 

Sulphur— nalire. 2,  0332 

Alabaster— OTientah     ..•••..  2.  7302 

Alabaster — common.       ....••  1-  8740 
Gray  granite — from  Britain.        •         .         •     .    •        .2-  7280 

Gray  granite— common. 2-  7279 

Granite  from  the  Vosges.           •    .  •  2*  7165 

Eed  granite— from  Egypt 2.  6541 

Marble  of  Carrara 2-  7168 

Millstone. 2.  4835 

Basalt  of  Auvcigne 2.4215 

Sandstone  of  Fontambleau •  2.  4158 

Gypsum — common .2-  1679 

Fumjce  stone •        •       .  0.  9145 
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OEAVmESOF  MINSltALS}  ETC.,  No.  UL 

-m.ririfijLri_iui.rir-ru-u-uirLru  j-irixi-  •LruL-ir  rri 1 ri-i'i'  'i -|— -|-| — i — ^^-^''''-^'''''^-iii-LrLnjLii 

White  gUfUk «        .        •     2.  8922 

Bottle  glass.  ..•,....  fL  7336 

Wimdew  glass.  .......      fL  6423 

Wliite  wax. •       •    (k  9686 

Tellewwaz.    •  ..,«.•        (k  9648 

Lard, 0.  9478 

SponpacetL  •  .  .  .  .  .  ;  .  0.  9433 
Butter— fresh.  .  •  •  •  •  w  •  .0.  9423 
Tallow-Hraw*  .        ;        .        .        •        .         Q.  9419 

Pork  grease.  .  .  •  «  •  .  •  .0.  9368 
Veal  grease.    .        •  ...       ^        0.  9341 

Mutton  grease.    .  .•.••.•«  €u  9235 

Beef  grease •        ^       •        •      0.  9232 

Mineralgreese. 0.  7700 

Ivery.       .        , ,        .      1.  9170 

Amhraeite .        .1.  8000 

Coal— compaet.       .        .        •        ...        .        1.  3292 

Alum. 1.  7200 

Ice.         .........        0.  9300 

Gramtella.  .        . 3.  0626 

Slate.    .        .        •        .        *        .        .        .        .2.  8535 

Jayet.        •        .        .         .        .        .        .  •      .        .1%  2590 

Porohyiy— red.     .        .        .        .        .        .        .         2.  7651 

Marole  Campan— green.    %        ....        .2.  7417 

Sodiam. .        .......  0.  9726 

Potassium.    .    .        •        •        ......        •       0.  8651 

Cadniium.  ..        .        ......       .,       ^        «       .8.  6004 

Golumbium. ..        •        •        5.  6004 

Manganese. •        ,8.  0008 

Selenium.        •        .        «        .        ...        •       4.  3005 

Plombagine.        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .2.  1984 

Galena — of  Derbyshire.     '     •        •        •        •        •         7.  7861 

Serpentine. '       ;        .        .      2.  6310 

Ambergpris.    •        .        •        .        ;       *•        •      '  •         0.  7800 
Ara^onite.       *  •        .        •        •        •       -.        •     •  .     2.  9000 
Lapis  nephreticus.         .-••.'       •       s        .         2.  8944 
Phosphorus.      •        .•.••••        •        .        .1.  7707 

Dolomite.      .       •        .        ....      .        •  2.  3801 

Crown  glass.  .  •  •  .  •  .  .  .2.  5200 
Oum  Arabic.        *•••..••  1.  4527 

Copd 1.  0450 

Chrysolite.  . 3.  4001 

Cumpbor.         *        .        • 0.  9883 

Hydrate  of  magnena.  .         .         .         .         .         .2.  3301 

Malachita — comp.  •         .         ....  3.  7837 

OrpimenL     •        .         .        .        .        •         .      *  8.  2740 

OpaL        . 2.  1140 

mmmmBmmsmmmmssmmmmssmmsssssssssssm 
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^ 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES,  No.  IV. 


Vln'at  or  dlstlllea  Water  l^elm|r  1^ 

DisdUed  water.        .       .       .       .       /       .        .       .       .1.  0000 

Sulphuric  acid.    •••••••..  1.  8409 

Nitrous  ackL 1.  6500 

Water  of  tjie  Doad  Sea. *  1.  2403 

NitFk  a<^id. 1.  2175 

Seawpter.          ^        « •  1.0363 

WomaD's  milk.     »        .        .        .   ■ 1.  0203 

Cow^milk,      % 1.0324 

Mare'B  milk v        •  1.  0346 

Ass*s  milk.      . 1.  0355 

Goat'a  milk 1,  034 1 

Sheep's  milk,          .      ' •        .        .  1.  04fJ9 

Muriaiic  acid. '     .    *    .        *  1.  194(> 

Ammocua. .  0.  807O 

Citric  ether,       ..........  0.  0OB8 

Acetic  ether. ^        *  0.  8G64 

Oil  )of  lavenda. .0*  8933 

Oil  of  dora. -  1.  0363 

Oil  of  cimianMBi. 1^  0439 

Walnut  oik         .        * 0,  &227 

Oil  of  sweet  Almonds. 0.  9170 

Linseed  Oil 0>  9403 

Oil  of  pc^ipiea. .        ;        ,  0.  9283 

BeechHQoafft  oil         .........  0.  9170 

Whale  oil    .       •        .        .     * 0.  9233 

Rap&«eed€aL    .       .       .       .        .        .        .       •        .        .0.  9193 

Olive  oil        ...  * 0.  9153 

Turpentiiie  oiU ^        .        .  0.  8697 

Naphtha. 0.  5475 

^Sulphuric  ethcE. •        •       -•  0.  7155 

Hone]r. !•  4500 

Muriatic  ether. a  8740 

Bordeaux  wine. *.        ^       .  0.  9939 

Burgundy  wine. 0.  9951 

CoDStance  wine. 1.  0610 

Malaga  wine. 1.  0220 

Port  wine. 0.  9970 

Champagne — ^white. '       •  0.  9970 

Abeolutie  alcohol .  0.7920 
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JFECIFIC  GftAVITI£9,  Vo.  V, 

OP  TABI0U8 

EEmMSTMC  WJLUVD89 

VluitfCtlM  Air  iMlpsl. 

Steam.       •••*.•.«.•«•  0.  6235 

Vapor  of  iodme--ca]cii]atecL    • &  6195 

Vapor  cf  hydriodic  ether.    •       .       .       •       .       .       .5.  4748 

Vapor  of  tiuj^tine  dL    •    '  •      ..       »       .       •       •       .  5.0130 

Vapor  of  carbpretedqilp&iir.,      •        •       •       ;       •  '    •  2.6447 

Vapor  of  Ailphiiric  ether.        ...       •       •      .  •       • .      •  ^  5860 

Vapor  of  mercurj.      ••.•••••  6.  9760 

Vapor  of  gulphfCr *        •        •  6.  6170 

Proto-chloq^  of  ai^^eue.    •    '    •       «       •       •       •       •  6.  3000 

Chloride  of  ailiciiim.      .                .        •       •.•,.«  5.  9390 

Yellow  chloride  of  si^phar 4.  7300 

NephthaBne.        .        .               .        •       •       •       •       •  4.  5280 
Vapor  of  i^osphqruL       •    '   •       »       •       •       •       •       .4.  3550 

Hypomtric  add.    •     .  •       •               •       •       ..       •    .  •  3.  1800 
Acetic  ether.    •■•        ••       .        .        •       «        •.•.•3.  0670 

Chloride  of  cy^inogen. '        «   '            •        •        •        •        •  2.  1110 

Pyro-aoetic  spirit  '•        •        •        •       «        •        •        •        •  2.  0190 

Fluo-eihcic  gaa. •     ^  •       •      '  •  3.  5735 

ChloroKsaibonieffla    calcohitid. •  3.  3894 

Chlonne.    . 2.  4700 

fiuchlorine  gaa—cakokted.    •••••..  2.  3782 

Flao-horic  gas. •     .  . '     •  2.  3700 

Sulphoreted  gas.     .       • •       »  2.  1204 

Chloro<ytoic  gai^— caMbUdL    .••••».  2.  1110 

Cyanogen.      ..•       ••       •       •       •       •       •'•  !•  8064 

Protoxyde  of  mtrogcD. •       •  '     •  1.  5204 

Carbooic  acid.        .       • !•  5240 

Hydrochloric  gaa.      ......       0       .       *  1.2474 

Hydro«iilphaiicga&    ...       •       •       •       .       .  1.1912 

Oxygen  gaa.'  •       •       •   .    •       •       •       t       •       •       *  1^  1036 

Deutozyde of  nhfogCD.    -    .       •       •       •       •  .     •      .•  1.  0383 

Oxy-carbonic  ^    •        •     ' «       •       •       •       •       •       •  0.  9569 

Phoaphoreted  hydrogen.      .    ,   •       .       .       •       •       .  0.  6700 
Amrm3Qiacjil  gas.    ^        •        •        •        •.•        •,•        #0,  59CT 

Carbareted  hydrogen  gaa. •        .  a  0688 

Sulphurous  flucid.     .        .  ' •      .      -  •  2*  2340 

Hydrogen  gax    •     .  • '  •  0.  0638 

Gas  of  marshea.    ••........  0.  5550 

Bi-chloride  of  tin.     %        .  ^  .       .       .    .  .       •      '.   .    .  9.1990 
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TAUovs  HUM  or 


Alder. 

Appi^^tree. 

A^i. 

Beech-tree*        •  • 

Box— Froichi 

Box— Dutch. 

Bay-tre€» 

Cittnptarby. 

Ccthr — Palestiafe    * 

Ci^kir — Indum. 

Cedar — Ameri<;aD*     . 

Cacw>waod* 

CilroiL  .  i 

Cypren.      ,  w 

Cork,     . 

E  kioy  ^- AmericaOp 

Elm.    ^ 

Elder. 

Fir — male*      .  • 

Fir— female.         < 

Filbcn-iree.    m 

Hazel-tree.  • 

Juniper.  • 

LtftrfeD"tre€. 

LeniCHi^tree. 

Medlar, 

Mahogany. 

Mnpl^tree. 

]^TuIberr>^-tr©e— SpaiHah* 

JVIastiC'Iiee, 

Oak — hearL 

OhTe-tree, 

Orangie-tree. 

Plmn-tree. 

Pear-irce* 

pijmeffranat  entree 

rp'r     ^^panish. 

I'  :  inimpo.    • 

Vine*      * 
Walnut 

WiUow* 
Yew. 


Frtn€. 

H^tre.     .  • 

Buit — Francois, 

Buis-^HManSais. 

Laurier*      •  • 

\y€Uttp€Ch€» 

C€dre-^Pol$siuu. 

Cedre — Inditn, 

Ceire — Americaim. 

CeruUr. 

CacaotUT. 

CiiTonmer. 

Cypres. 

lAsge* 

Ehsns — Amsricttm. 

\JrvM»         •  • 

Sureau. 

Bttpin    wrtlf. 

Sapin—fefMlU. 

Coudrier* 

N^isetier, 


JUtttSHMsr*  • 

Nsfiier, 
Acajou. ' 
EraUs. 
Murter, 
Lsntisqus. 
CKene-^e  cmur. 
Olttier.    . 
vranger.        • 
Prmnisr.  • 

PoMer. 
Orenaiier* 
Psuplier,    . 

M.'w  mjnw€T'''''^9w9mm 

CiHMgs,  .    • 
Sassafras. 
Bois  de  Yigns* 
.     Noysr. 
Saile.      . 


0. 

•  0. 
0. 

.  0. 
0. 

.1* 

0. 
0. 
0. 

1. 

•  a 

0. 

•  1. 

0. 
0, 

1. 

a 
a 

0. 

a 

*  0. 
0, 


0. 

1. 
a 

0. 

1. 
a 
a 
a 
a 
1. 
a 
a 
a 
a 
1. 
a 
a 
a 


8000 
7930 
8450 
8520 
9120 
3280 
8220 
9130 
6130 
3150 
5610 
7150 
MOO 
72CQ 
5980 
^400 
3310 
8000 

mm 

5500 
4980 
6000 
6000 
5560 
6040 
7030 
9440 
0630 
7500 
8970 
S490 
1700 
9270 
7050 
7850 
6610 
3510 
SSPtQ 
3830 
7050 
4820 
3270 
6710 
5650 
8070 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES. 


Tabls  !.• 

■ptilfki  OmtUIm  mi  SMJM,  girtUItt  Wm««r  Mta«  1* 

PlutiM-pmified,  .                19.560 

Gold-cast, U.  256 

Silver-Hast, IXL  4t74 

Meravy— atOoei^igiadf, 13.  flSS 

Le«d— cast, IL  861 

Red  C(^per--Qa8t,             &  782 

Irc»i— cast,    •        .       . .        .        .        •        .        .  7.  207 

Tin-cast,        .                7.  291 

&ilph«iric  add, L  840 

Sheep's  milk» L  040 

Whak  oil, a  922 

Olive  dl, a  914 

Acetioeiher, CL  885 

Bordeaux  wine,         .        • 0«  994 

White  champagne,         «                •        •        •        «  0«  996 

Absdttte  alcobd. 0«  794 

«po0ific<afmvitiM«inbAsnc  njoopSy  ttei«iAiraitef  u 

Steam, 0.  622 

VaporofHydriodic  ether,  •  ' Bu  474 

Chloride  of  SiliciMm, fi.  940 

Oilorine,  .        . 2.  470 

Carbonic  acid  gas,          •••.•.  L  626 

Oxygen  gas, 1   102 

Hydrogen  gas,       .**••..  0.  069 

Ammoniacal  gaMj      ««•««•«  Q.  696 

■ftiinii  grnvntoi  •!  WOOns,  IMnnm  Wmttm  %tim§  u 

Alder^ 0.  800 

Apple  tree, 0.  794 

Beectlree, •  0.  852 

T  reni»  dok,      •«•  ••••u.  912 

American  cedai^             «««••«  0.  660 

Co*, 0.  241 

Fir-Feanle,                    a  496 

Oak— the  heart, L  170 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

SGENTIFH;  ARTISTie,AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  BKeoVQUEt. 


Table  !.♦ 

Aerostats  first  used — by  Mongolfier— JV.        •        •      a.  d.  1783 

Arabic  figures  intrpduce^  into  Europe,    .        . .        •        »  1961 

Achrpcaatic  lenses  put  in  use— by  Dolhni-rEng^         *  1766 

Baromoter  iuYented — by  Torricdli^Jbi/.,        ..        *        •  1643 

America  discoyered-^by  Columbus--<]refiM,          •        «  1^2 

Cannods  first  known  in  Europe— JV., 1340 

Coffee  first  introduced  into  Europe,      ••        •        •        •  1641 

Copertiicus*  system  publishedi—Pofe,       *.       ••       ••        •  1630 

Integral  and  Differental  Cakdusmy'd--V  Ldbmtz—i^  1680 

Cape  of  Good  H(^dis'd--4)7  Bartholomew  Diaa-^arfi^.,  1486 
nrstdrcumnavigationofthe  WorU--byMagdlan^Pit>rft^.,  1520 

Gun  powder  discoTered — ^by  Berthold  Schwartz-*-             •  1331 

Compound  Microscope  inyented— fV«,    *      •        .        •  1621 

Hydrogen  gas  discovered— by  Cayendish— £yif  .,  ^     .        .  1776 

Electricity  discovered — by  Otfaon  Guerrick — Magidmrghf  1667 

Gas-light  first  used — in  London,      •  *     •  '     •        •        •  1810 

Gk^lvanism  discovered — by  Galvani — Ral.,    .        *        •  1792 
First  Newspaper  estab'd  in  France — ^The  Grazette  de  France,  1632 

Copperplate  engraving  invented — by  Finniguerra-— J2af.,  1451 

First  Railroad— in  Enghmd,  " .         •         •         .         .         .  1791 

Mariners*  tompass  krtown  in  Eutope, ' .                 •        .  1269 
First  Steam  Carriage — ^in  England, 
Printing  invented — by  Guttembehg, 
GaliIeo*s  first  Tele^ope-=-jBaZ,, 
Planet  Untnus  cliscov6red-4)y  HerscheU— 2^., 
Lithograpliy  invented — ^by  Schenefelder-^-Oemk^ 
Logarithm^  invented— by  Napier— jEJw^/. 
Lii^htning  rods  invented — ^by  Franklin — Jtmer., 
Newton's  first  Reflecting  Telescope^ — Eng^ 

Coal  first  used — in  England,            .        .        .         .         •  1351 

Tobacco  introduced  iaio* Europe— by  T,  Kicot— Fr.,     .  1660 

Tea  first  introduced  into  Europe— flb//.,  .        .        .        .  1601 

First  Steam  engine — by  Newcomen — Eng.,          •        .  1706 

Thermoraeterinventcjd— lqr*I)rubl)el— floff.,     .         .         •  1721 
Telegraphs  bvM  ami  first  app^d— by  the  Abbe  Chappe— iV.  1792 

Turkies  intixA^c^d  irt  England — ^fix)m  Ammca,          .  1526 

•Se«TahlM2,3wid4. 


1816 
1441 
1610 
1781 
1800 
1614 
1770 
1672 
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xxxnc. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

MISCELLANEOUS   FAQTS. 

0 

Table  !.• 

CflUUXSST  XEiKTATIONS  ON  TBB  BUBWACE  OV  TBX  COfOSB. 

Natural  and  ,drtifieial — m/€et» 

I  Mount  Dawalagiry,  in  Aaa— "nbet,  Kmalayas,  .  24,769 
»  8  Moant  Chimbofazo,  in  Ameriea — Quito,  Andes,  .  5N),190 
g^  Mount-Blanc,  in  Europe— Switzerland,  Alps,  «  14,806 
1^  Mount  Oeesh,  in  Africa — ^Al]7ssinia,  •  .  •  14,132 
The  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops — Cairo,  Egypt,  .  .  .  456 
Cascade  of  (Javemy — ^Pyrenees,  France,       •        •  1,264 

Gay-Lossac's  Aerostatic  ascenmon,  in  1804r^Paris,  •  21,474 
Brioschi^s  Aerostatic  ascension,  in  1808,  at  Milan — Italy,  25,444 
Cupola  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,       .  ...        406 

The  Fara&t  of  Antisana,  near  Quito,  Columbia,  .  •  13,500 
The  Colossal  Bronze  statue  of  St  Chas.  Borromeo,  at  Arona,     111 

VmkVBM  AKD  AGES  OF  A  FEW  CUUBAT  MEN. 

Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,    .        .        ♦      b.  c.  324— ag.  32 

Death  of  Hannibal, 183— ag.  65 

Death  of  CiEsar,       .        .        •        •                •  44— ag.  56 

Death  of  Columbus,      .        .        •        •          A.  n.  1506 — ag.  65 

Death  of  Galileo,     • 1642— ag.  78 

Death  of  Kewton, 1727— ag.  86 

Death  of  Voltaire, 1778-ag.  84 

Death  of  Franldin, 1790-ag.  84 

Death  of  Washington, 1799-^ag.  67 

Death  of  Napoleon,      .        .        .        •        •  1821-^ag.  52 

CAEATE8T  KNOWN  TELOCITIEi. 

Velocity  of  Light— in  mileiy  per  second  of  time,        .        192,001 

Velocity  of  the  Comet  of  1843— in  miles^  per  second,        .  312 

Velocity  of  Sound,  m/ee^  per  second,         .        .        •  1,142 

Sideral  motion  of  the  planet  Mercmy,  in  nUleSy  per  second,  30 

Sidend  motion  o(  the  Earth,  in  miles,  per  second,          .  19 

Velocity  of  a  24  pounder  shot— in/ee^,  first  second,          .  1,301 

Velocity  of  an  Ei^lish  race  horse,  per  seccmd,  mfeet,  .  .    42 

Velocity  of  a  grey  hound,  pure  race,  in^W,  per  second,    •  8"! 

Velocity  of  the  royal  eagle,  per  fmnirfe,  in /€rf,    .  5,624 

Velocity  of  the  fastest  sailmg  vessel,  in  fed,  per  second,    .  19 

Euchydamasy  soldier  of  Marathon,  ran  in  one  day — mUes,  114 

•SecTaUci2,3md4.  
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO 

MISCELLANEOUS   FACTS. 


Table  iLf 
ieumTiyiCy  a&tistic  jjm  other  : 

Achromatic  lenses — bj  DoOxDASng^ 
Capomicus'  system  published,  •        •        •        • 

Integral  and  Differential  Calculw— by  Leibnit*— HolLy 
Compound  MuarMcope,  •        •        • 

Electricity  discovered— 4>yC)thon  Guerrick— Gferm^ 
Galvanic  Fluid  (Kscovered — by  Gahau — Bal^ 

Galileo's  Telescope, 

The  Planet  IJranvs  iscovered— ^by  Herschell — Eng. 
Logaritbmsdiscovered — byNiq[Her — Eng^  \ 
Telegraphs  first  used — by  the  Abbe  Chappe— -fV.,     » 
Lightnii^  Bods  first  established — by  IVanklin — w^biur 

Gold—cast — vxUer  being  as  1^ 
Lead — cast  do. 

Iron— cast  do^ 

Sulphuric  acid  cb.       •        • 

Acetic  ether,  d^ 

Absolute  alccAol,      do.       •        • 
Alder  tree,  do* 

French  box  do 

Steam— oir  being  at  1,     • 
Chloride  of  Silkkim  do. 
Animoniacal  gas       do.    . 

UkTVEliUMn  AKD  LORWJPIIJMBB* 

Alexandria— capital  of  i^t,       .        •        .        SIN.— 30  E. 

Constantinople--<;apital  of  Turkey,  .  .    41  *N. — 28  E. 

Pekin— capital  of  China,       .        •        •        .    .     39N.-116E. 
Rome— cajHtal  of  Italy,         .        »        •        »       4IN.r— HE. 

St  Petersburgh— capital  of  Russia^  .        .        .    69N.— ^E. 
Lisbon-capital  of  Portugal,           .        .        .        38Nw— 09W. 

Madrid— capital  of  Spain,         •  .        .        .    40N.— 03W. 

Paris— capital  of  France,  •  •        •        .    48Nr-<ttW. 

Londoft— capital  of  England,  .  .  .  61N.— OOW. 
WaslHBgtoiv— capital  of  United  States,  •  •  38N.— 77W 
Rio  Janeiro— capital  of  Brazil,       .        .        .        2SN. — 43  W. 

*  See  Tables  1,  S,  and  4. 
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,  1630 

1680 

.    1621 

1667 

.  1792 

1610 

1781 

1614 

1792 

1770 

19,258 
11,351 
7,207 
1,840 
0,865 
0,794 
0,800 
0,912 
0,622 
6,940 
0,596 
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PROBLEM 

or  TBB 

KNIGHT  IN  THE  CHESS  PLAT. 

o 

D;;^  The  object  of  this  problem,  all  the  squares  of  the  Chess-board  being 
systenatieaUy  numbered,  is  to  conduct  the  Knight  all  over  the  board,  from 
No.  1,  or  anjr  other  uMber,  to  come  baek  again  to  the  same  point  whence 
it  started  from,  without  its  baring  stepped  twice  upon  the  same  square,  in 
jts  course. 

This  interestiag  problem  was  solved  by  the  celebrated  mathematieiatt 
Gulcr,  after  a  number  of  years  of  constant  experiments. 

Tk€  Cikess'board  being  thus  numhertd: 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

W 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

85 

36 

37 

38 

3» 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

62 

53 

54 

65 

56 

67 

68 

59 

10 

01 

92 

6i 

The  Knight,  if  startfaig  from  No.  1,  will  have  to  nm  over  the  following 
■qnares,  namely ; —  .  ' 

1,*  11,  6,  16  32,  47,  64,  64,  60,  50,  35,  41,  26,  9,  3,  13,  7,  24,  39,  56, 
62,  45,  30,  20,  37,  22,  28,  38,  21,  36,  19,  25,  10,  4,  14,  8,  23,  40,  55, 
61,  51,  57,  42,  59,  53,  63,  48,  81,  16,  6,  12,  2,  17,  34^  49,  43,  58,  62, 
46,  29,  44,  27,  33,  18,-1,  kt. 

tk  A  P.        I        ■■■  ~— — 

*  By  fbUowing,  with  a  ponea  mark,  the  nnmben  eorMfpoBding  to  tboM  opoa  Um  tqaam  abotv,  you  will  M» 
viOi  Bon  ftdnutaf*  tbt  vindiitf  path  of  tbe  Koif kt. 
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SECOND  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHESS-PLAT. 

b  is  nid  that  Svsk,  the  Bramin,  who  ioTeiited  the  Chess* 
Blay,  haring  causea  such  a  high  satisfaction  to  Siriiam,  the 
Iniuaii  King  to  whom  he  first  presented  it,  the  khig  t^  him 
to  ask  for  any  favor  he  might  mh,  in  recoipense  for  his  briK 
liant  invention^  Sysla  miMiestly  asked  for  one  nngU  grstn  of 
wheat  geometrically  doubled  upon  itself  from  the  first  square 
of  the  Chess-board  down  to  the  last,  or  sixty-fourth.  The  king 
spuming  at  what  he  judged  to  be  a  nonsensical  petition,  un- 
worthy of  his  royal  manifieenee,  ordered  his  gr«id  treaaorer  to 
deliver  op  to  Sysla  one  million  of  measures  of  wheat,  or,  upon 
the  choice  of  Sysla,  the  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  price  of 
the  same  number  of  measures.  But  the  Bramin  having  msisted 
upon  the  sacredness  of  the  royal  words  which  had  given  him 
the  choice  of  his  recompense  j  upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  nnmber  of  grains  upon  the  sixty-fonrth  square  of  the 
Chess-board  would  be 

Gram$,  38893487603174  0  10980; 

and  as  one  potmn  (avoirdt^poiM)  of  wheat,  of  a  good  quality, 
contains  an  average  of  13184  grains,  one  American  bushel,  or 
sixty  pounds,  will  contain  791,040  grains,  and  one  ton,  or  2000 
pounds,  26.368,000  grains.  Dividing  the  whole  number  of  grains 
Dy  these  dUferent  proportions,  we  Ind  that  it  eontajnsi  in 

P4mmd$,  357080457396647  6, 

^  JB«Me^,4S8  46  7  4S8  09  4  41, 

Tims,      1386403386088; 

wiiich  wOidd  be  worth,  at  $1  the  buriiel,  or  $33,40  the  ion, 
$438467  43899441; 

which  wotdd  load  as  many  canal-boats  of  40  tons,  as 
33136057  174; 

or  as  many  vessels  of  300  tons,  as 
4384674389; 

wyek  wotM  Make  as  BM^  loami  of  bMad,  of  om  pound,  aa 
367080467  3966476;     "^ 

and  idiich  would  feed  all  the  popnktion  of  the  globe,   or 

1,000,000,000  of  souls,  at  one  pound  a  day,  or  36!^  pounds 

a  year  for  each,  as  long  as 

'>'  O  4  3  years,  3  0  9  days. 
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THE  LONGEST  WOBD 

STIB  OONBIBWEBD  K  Aia  IJUfOUAOl^  AIICIQIT  «B  lODSRN. 

rf<#^«XXc#«cv^X«#tXrl#)itfy 


aleokraniolei  ptanodrimmpo 
t  r  immatosi  Iphiopaiaomel  i  t  o 
katakekamenokichl  epikortuph 
opkat  toperi  stera  lektrvonop 
tekephal  1  ioklnckl  opelaiola^ 
0  0  s  i  f  a  i    o^ap]iet,raj|^a9oprte^ii|poi^ 


FBOBtEtt  01'  TAE  ItlAAS. 

It  bas  bea  caknkted,  that  if  eadi  liTiiu^  beiDff  on  the  fo^ 
6oidd  shed  bdt  two  teBiB  hi  hk  dead  fkther  taod  iift»ther,1uid  tile  eanle  f<n' 
the  fiither  and  mother  of  the  fiithera  and  mothers  of  eadi  of  hk  *iM»<*wiipg 
matermidaiidpatcnial  progenitors  ki&ect  Bde^softras  the  |;«nerationi 
retfoeedmg  but  to  the  year  of  the  flood,  or  8348  b.  c.,  their  aggremte  nmn- 
ber  of  tears  woddgire  a  ratio  of  hqaid,  in  depth  and  siir&oe»iidkient  to 
keep  afloat  aa  many  reasda  of  the  line^  of  the  capacity  of  130  gims,  as 

i267660600228229401496703209d76{ 

or  sevtral  tmie*  moretban  the  Fadicimd  AtiintiB  4 
data  en  their  jomt  sor&ce ! 


■    NAME  OP  A  NEGRO  ZTNO 

OV  THX  COAST  OT  AHUOA*  VEAM  %HX  BITIA  CALABAH* 

HagrtwhaganiadaiwValanaTyaMtaragaradalaininaiia* 
kalafhThamahmahtalaladalahBatarahnaniahagabalMu 
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OF  ; 

THE   CONJUGAL    TIE,* 

CTATIinGAL  ANALYSIS  OV  INCICENTS  IN  SDEOPBAN  MARRM)  La% 

« 

A  jofial  Engliih  tlfttisUcha  has  eidealsted,  afWr  elaborate  leMarchea^ 
and  a  scnipidoas  examination  of  authentic  documents,  that,  upoA  an  are 
rage  of  872,564  marriagea,  there  were  to  be  found — 

!•  Inconatant  wivea  ifk^  ran  awaf  firom  their  indifferent  hue- 

bands,       • 1,S69 

S«  Hutbands  who  ran  away  to  avoid  the  bad  t^nper  of  their 

wives, «  2^61 

8«  Couples  willingly  aeparated,  without  the  interference  of  the 

laws, 4,120 

4*  Coiqplea  livmg  in  conatant  war  under  the  aame  roo^ 

191,023 

5*  Couples  hating  each  other  cordially,  but  dissimulating  thehr 

hatred  under  a  feigned  politeness,  102,820 

6.  Couples  limg  in  the  flMMtsooMirJcbdifi^^ 

each  other,       •••••••  610,132 

7«  Couplesreputedtobehifpy  in  society,  but  1H10  do  not  agree 

with  themselves  iqpon  the  subject,       .       «       •       •        1,102 

8*  Couples  h^ppy,  comparatively  to  many  others,  on  account  ol 

many  contingencies,        •••••••  86- 

9«  Couples  truly  happy,  in  the  just  sense  of  the  word, 

9. 

•Cr  llMiRwriwftrtUtt^btomoateeaii  Op.SS)f^t«rtfMtaMklsMa«ClksaMB«. 
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%Lf 


or  the  tiree  ycitf  ^fmrHitm  *(W!itri» 

N.  B.    Aerolitet  sre  divided  into  three  difierent  daieei.  tix: 
l^-^AereUtes  compoeed  (tf  pore  iron,  but  akraj*  mizea  with 
«  admH  qnantity  of  niekel,  whieh  prerentsit  from  beutf  oxjdised. 
S.r— Stoiqr  vrolilet,  which  contnn  but  a  fewpartiom  cjf  iron. 
8«— Car  mEifero«t  «rolitefl. 

Mb.  L 
Jhdfrii  by  KlapntA,  ef  a  meiaUie  Jlerolit%  leAt cA  fiB  in,  Siberia. 
ben,  58.  50 

Niekel,  07.  75 

SiUea  20.  50 

Magntaia,       19.  25 


Sa».99.  00 

Has. 

Ho.  a 

\mS!vBl»,m>ni^y«k0t!i»r.i»rOm». 

«Uek  Ml  B«t  AU^  (CM.,  la  FtvUM.) 

Iro., 

86.  00 

0ly4Iwi^ 

21.00 

Nickel, 

03.  00 

Nickel, 

02.  60 

Silica, 

93.  00 

SiBc 

21.00 

MagnMi* 

09.00 

MagneaK 

09.00 

.    Lime, 

01.  00 

Manganeae, 

02.  00 

Sa^hiK, 

02.00 

Carlwn, 

SvifXutt^ 

Qirome, 

02.  50 
03.50 
01.  00 

Sum.  104.00 

Sam.  81.  M 
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«.— Oi 
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•♦.—12 

90  TOUCHANA.      . 

The  Jlaurioan  Gaote. 

'♦*— 11 

91  Htdbio.    . 

.    The  Water  Snake. '      . 

♦♦.—08 

.  92  Appakatw  Scitlp.    . 

The  Sculjaor't  Studio.     . 

•♦.—28 

93  Prceniz. 

ThePhamx. 

♦♦^-11 

VI. 
RECAPITULATION  OF  IHE  TABLE- 

!•  No.  of  princn  Slan  obMrrod  im  Zod*  CoMteOatioiM. 

IISS 

2.      Do.      do.     in  the  Northern  CkmilQBalions. 

iMr 

8.      Do.      do.     m  the  Southern  ConstellaUoBs.      .- 

1050 

4«  Total  Ko»  of  principal  Stars,  obsenred  by  Aneienta. 

IIDO 

5*    Do.               do. 

do.   obsenred  lif  Moderna. 

8707 

6»  No.  of  ConstellatioM 

» known  to  tke  Ancients.    . 

"49 

%.  New  Constellations  m^it  by  the  Moderna.    ,        • 

♦♦44 

8*  Tetal  No.  of  CeAstelkUons  aetnaUy  kaown.    . 

♦♦98 
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A  CHOICE  OP  ONE  HUNBRED 
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1. 

a. 
a 

4. 

9. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

no. 

111. 
119. 
118. 
114. 
llff. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


0 0000 


00 
0  ..  ..30  103  0 
0.  ...477  12  1 

0 6  0  2  0  «  0 

0 698970 

0 778  15  1 

0..  ..84  5  0  98 

0 903  090 

0 9542  42 

2 04  1393 

2 045323 

2 0  4  9  2  1 

2 0530  78 

"S 056906 

£....060  6  98 

2 064468 

2 066  186 

2 07  1682 

2 075547 


L 


330. 
331. 
333. 
333. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337.. 
338. 
339. 
8»0. 
8331. 
883. 
833. 


88A. 
336. 
887. 
888. 


j5  •  •  •  •  O 

j5  •  •  •  •  u 

^  •  •  •  •  O 

iO  •  •  •  •  «> 

38  «  •  •  •  il 

i9  •  «  •  •  «> 

zS  •  «  •  •  t> 

25  «  «  •  •  O 

2  «  •  •  •  3 

ifi  •  •  •  «  O 

2  •  «  •  «  /} 

^  •  •  •  «  O 

2  •  •  •  •  6 

2  •  • .  •  6 


2. 

2 

2. 

2. 

2. 


•  •  •  • 


42423 

4  4  3  9  2 
46353 
48305 
60248 

5  2  18  2 
54  108 
56026 
5  7  9  3  5 
59835 
185  14 
19828 
2  1  138 
22444 
23746 
25045 
2  6  3  3  9 
27630 
289  17 
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339. 

2.. 

..530200 

776. 

2... 

.886490 

440. 

2.. 

..643453 

771. 

2... 

.887050 

441. 

2.. 

..644439 

77a. 

2... 

.8876  17 

44a. 

2.. 

.  .645422 

773. 

2... 

.888  179 

443. 

2.. 

..646404 

774. 

2... 

.88874  1 

444. 

2.. 

..647383 

775. 

2... 

.889302 

445. 

2.. 

..648360 

77a 

2... 

.889862 

446. 

2.. 

..649335 

777. 

2... 

.89042  1 

447. 

2.. 

..650307 

778. 

2... 

.890980 

448. 

2.. 

..66  1278 

779. 

2... 

.89  1537 

449. 

2.. 

..652246 

880« 

2... 

.944483 

550. 

2.. 

..740363 

881. 

2... 

.944976 

551. 

2.. 

.' .  7  4  J  1  5  2 

88|i. 

2.,. 

.946469 

:iS9. 

2.. 

..74  1939 

883. 

2... 

.946961 

553. 

2.. 

..742725 

884. 

2... 

.946452 

554. 

2.. 

..7435  10 

885. 

2... 

.946943 

;iS9. 

2.. 

..744293 

886. 

2... 

.947434 

556. 

2.. 

..745075 

887. 

2... 

.947924 

557. 

2.- 

..745855 

888. 

2... 

.9484  13 

ass. 

2.. 

..746634 

880» 

2... 

.948902 

559. 

2.. 

..7474  12 

•fSfO- 

2... 

.996635 

660. 

2.. 

..8  19645 

991. 

2... 

.996074 

661. 

2.. 

..820201 

999. 

2... 

.9965  12 

663. 

2.. 

..820858 

993. 

2... 

.996949 

663. 

2.. 

..82  15  13 

994. 

2... 

.997886 

664. 

2.. 

..822  168 

995. 

2... 

.9^7823 : 

665. 

2.. 

..822822 

996. 

2... 

.998259 

666. 

2.. 

..823474 

997. 

2... 

.998696 

667. 

2.. 

..824  126 

2... 

.999  130 

669. 

2.. 

..8247761999. 

2... 

.999566 

669. 

2.. 

..825426 
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irr  Tbe  object  of  this  taUe  k  to  point  out  die  itfy  Btih9jint  </ JoMiary  of  evcrj 
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1583  Saturday. 

1616  Friday. 

1649  Friday. 

1584  Sunday. 

1617  Sunday. 

1650  Saturday. 

1585  Tuesday. 

1618  Monday. 

1651  Sunday. 

1586  Wednesday. 

1619  Tuesday. 

1652  Monday. 

1587  Thursday. 

1620  Wednesday* 
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1588  Friday. 

1621  Friday. 
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1889  Sunday. 

1622  Saturday. 

1655  Friday. 
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1592  Wednesday. 
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1658  Tuesday. 

1593  Friday. 

1626  Thursday. 
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1594  Saturday. 

1627  Friday. 

1660  Thursday. 

1595  Sunday. 

1628  Saturday. 

1661  Saturday. 

1596  Monday. 

1629  Monday. 

1662  Sunday. 

1597  Wednesday. 
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1663  Monday. 

1598  Thursday. 

1631  Wednesday. 
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1599  Friday. 

1632  Thursday. 

1665  Thurwlay. 

1600  Saturday. 

1633  Saturday. 

1666  Friday. 

1601  Monday. 

1634  Sunday. 

1667  Saturday. 

1602  Tuesday. 

1635  Monday. 

1668  Sunday. 

1603  Wednesday. 

1636  Tuesday. 

1669  Tuesday. 

1604  Thursday. 

1687  Thursday. 

1670  Wednesday. 

1605  Saturday. 

1638  Friday. 

1671  Thursday. 

1606  Sunday. 

1639  Saturday. 

1672  Friday. 

1607  Monday. 

1640  Sunday. 

1673  Sunday. 

1608  Tuesday. 

1641  Tuesday. 

1674  Monday. 

1609  Thursday. 

1642  Wednesday. 

1675  Tuesday. 

1610  Friday, 

1643  Thursday. 

1676  Wednesday. 

1611  Saturday. 

1644  Friday. 

1677  Friday. 

1612  Sunday. 

1645  Sunday. 

1678  Saturday. 

1613  Tuesday. 

1646  Monday. 

1679  Sunday. 

1614  Wednesday. 

1647  Tuesday. 

1680  Monday. 

1615  Thursday. 

1648  Wednesday. 

1681  Wednesday. 
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1682  Thartday. 

1730  Sund^. 

1778  Thursday, 

1683  FrUay. 

1731  Monday. 

1779  Friday. 

1684  &tiirday. 

1732  Tuesday. 

1780  Satunky, 

1685  Monday* 

1733  Thursday. 

1781  Monday* 

1686  Tuesday. 

1734  Friday. 

1782  Tuesday. 
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1735  Saturday. 

1783  Wednesday. 
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1736  Sunday. 

1784  Thursday. 

1689  Saturday. 
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1738  Wednesday. 
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1740  Friday. 
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1693  Thursday. 
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1694  Friday. 
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1791  Saturday. 
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1744  Wednesday. 
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1745  Friday. 

1793  Tuesday. 

1698.  Wednesday. 

1746  Saturday. 

1794  Wednesday. 

1699  Thursday. 

1747  Sunday. 

1795  Thursday. 

1700  Friday. 

1701  Saturday. 

1748  Monday. 

1796  Friday. 

1749  Wednesday. 

1797  Sunday. 

1702  Sunday. 

1750  Thureday. 

1798  Monday. 

1703  Monday, 

1751  Friday. 

1799  Tuesday. 

1704  Tuesday. 

1752  Saturday. 

1800  Wednesday. 

1705  Thursday. 

1753  Monday. 
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1706  Friday. 
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1707  Saturday. 

1755  Wednesday. 
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1756  Thursday. 
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1767  Thursday. 
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1768  Friday. 
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1721  Wednesday. 
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1826  8iny«j. 

1874  Tharsdiqr. 

I922SaMby. 

1827  Mwday. 

1875  Friday. 

1923  Monday. 

1828  TMtday. 

1876  Saturday. 

1924  Tuesday. 

1829  Tbimdiiy. 

1877  Monday. 

1925  Thttxaday. 

1830  Fridmy. 

1878  Tuesday. 

1926  Friday. 

1831  Saturiisy. 

1879  Wednesday. 

1927  Saturday. 
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1880  Thursday. 

1928  Sunday. 

1833  Tuesday. 

1881  Saturday. 

1929  Tuesday. 

.     1834  WedBMday. 

1882  Sunday. 

1930  Wednesday. 
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1883  Monday. 
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1836  Friday. 

1884  Tuesday. 

1932  Friday. 

1837  Sunday. 
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1886  Friday. 
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1887  Saturday. 
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1840  Wednesday. 

1888  Sunday 
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1841  Friday. 

1889  Tuesday. 

1937  Friday. 

1842  Salorday. 

1890  Wednesday. 

1938  Saturday. 
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1891  Thursday. 

1939  Sunday. 
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1892  Friday. 
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1845  Wednesday. 
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1895  Tuesday. 
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1896  Wednesday. 
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1916  Saturday. 
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1917  Monday. 
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1966  Saturday. 

1870  Saturday. 

1918  Tuesday. 
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1919  Wednesday. 
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1920  Thursday. 

1968  Monday. 

1873  Wednesday 

1921  Saturday. 

19o9  Wednesday. 
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2371  Friday. 

2276  Saturday. 

2324  Tuesday. 

2372  Saturday. 

2277  Monday. 

2325  Thursday. 

23'/3  Monday. 

2278  Tuesday. 

2326  Friday. 

2327  Saturday, 

2374  Tuesday. 

2279  Wednesday- 

2375  Wednesday. 

2280  Thursday. 

2328  Sunday, 

2376  Thursday, 

2-281  Saturday. 

2329  Tuesday. 

2377  Saturday. 

2282  Sunday. 

2330  Wednesday. 

2378  Sunday. 

2283  Monday. 

2331  Thursday. 

2379  Monday. 

2284  Tuesday. 

2332  Friday. 

2380  Tuesday. 

2285  Thursday. 

2333  Sunday. 

2381  Thursday. 

2286  Friday. 

2334  Monday. 

2382  Friday. 

2287  Saturday. 

2335  Tuesday. 

2383  Saturday. 

2288  Sunday, 

2336  Wednesday. 

2384  Sunday. 

2289  Tuesday- 

2337  Friday. 

2385  Tuesday. 

2290  Wednesday. 

2338  Saturday. 

2386  Wednesday. 

2291  Thursday. 

2339  Sunday. 

2387  Thursday. 

2292  Friday. 

2340  Monday. 

2388  Friday. 

9293  Sunday. 

2341  Wednesday. 

2389  Sunday. 

2294  Monday. 

2342  Thursday. 

2390  Monday. 

2295  Tuesday. 

2343  Friday. 

2391  Tuesday. 

2296  Wednesday.  • 

2344  Saturday. 

2392  Wednesday. 

2297  Friday. 

2345  Monday. 

2393  Friday. 

2298  Saturday. 

2346  Tuesday. 

2394  Saturday. 

2299  Sunday. 

2347  Wednesday. 

2395  Sunday^ 

2300  Monday. 

2348  Thursday. 

2396  Monday- 

2301  Tuesday. 

2349  Saturday. 

2397  Wednesday. 

2302  Wednesday, 

2350  Sunday. 

2398  Thursday. 

2303  Thursday, 

2351  Monday. 

2399  Friday. 

2304  Friday. 

2352  Tuesday. 

2400  Saturday. 

S305  Sunday, 

2353  Thursday. 

Etf 
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HYPERBOLIC  LOGARITHMS  NO.  L 


*^<^ft^i0t^^^/m  M  >iwi 


l|»l«»»»Wi%lW 


PHRENO-MNEMONECHNIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  TTOS  TABUSw 
03?*  A  word  on  the  or^in  of  this  table  will  show  its  importance 
in  the  experiments,  and  justify  its  title. — In  one  of  my  e:roeriment8 
before  a  few  friends,  on  the  logarithms  of  numbersj  (of  table  7,) 
it  was  objected  that  a  great  calculating  habit  might  possibly 
endow  certain  minds  with  activity  enough  to  calculate^  ex  abrupto^ 
any  mentioned  logaHthm  of  number,  with  the  mere  help  of  even 
a  common  memory.  In  answer  to  such  an  objcetioo,  and  in  order 
to  show  triumphantlv  the  truth  and  strength  of  the  method^  I  pro- 
posed that  200  logarithms  should  be  extracted,  at  random,  from 
Caillet's  work  on  logarithms,  and  adapted  to  numbers  entirely  tm* 
connected  with  them,  and  offered  to  repeat  them  all,  even  figure 
by  figure^  in  less  than  48  hours.  A  positive  challenge  ensued. 
I  accepted  it ;  and  46  hours  after  I  repeated  the  2000  figures  in 
the  wav  such  as  described  at  letter  B,  without  knowing  the  title 
of  the  logarithms  they  represented,  what  I  am  still  ignorant  of, 
except  that  they  were  extracted  from  Caillet's  hyp^bolic  logc^ 
rithms. — Could  what  is  called  natural  memory  possibly  perform 
such  an  Herculean  intellectual  task  \  Admitting  that  this  couM 
be  performed,  how  many  years  would  it  probably  require,  even  to 
a  Jedediah  Buxton  1  And  once  performed,  how  long  would  those 
figures  probably  remain  stamped  on  the  brain,  ready  to  be  hurled 
forth  at  a  first  question  1 

— o 

B. 
EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE. 
DT*  The  boldface  figures  are  indicative  of  the  tines  or  ranges 
of  figures^  the  light-face  1  being  included  with  the  bold-fece 
figures  axe  indicative  of  the  number  of  order^  or  place^  (in  the 
^K^ole  table,)  of  the  furet  figure  of  the  bne.  For  example :  a  per- 
son inquirins^  for  the  whole  figures  of  a  line^  will  ask  thus : 
"Figures  of  line  *ttcA,"  say  23;  the  lecturer  answers, 
0145288397.  Inquiring  for  the  number  of  order  oi  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  whole  table,  the  question  would  be  thus:  "Figure 
221 1 "  The  lecturer  answers  0,  or  the  fret  fgure  of  line  22. 
Thus  figure  222  is  a  1,  223  a  4^  228  a  3, 230  a  7, 23 1  a  4,  or 
the  first  figure  of  line  23,  and  so  on.  And,  in  (act,  if  you  eom- 
mence  to  enumerate  from  the  3  which  begins  line  0,  and  conti- 
nue, {from  Irfi  to  right,)  till  line  199,  you  will  see  that  the  1 1th 
figure  of  the  table  is  the  first  of  Ime  No.  1,  or  a  7:  the  12th  will 
be  a  4,  the  20th  a  5,  and  the  21st  and  22d,  (or  bold-face  No.  2, 
with  the  light-face  1  added  to  it,)  figures  7  and  4,  and  so  on. 
Thus  fig.  591  of  the  table  will  be  a  4,  (No.  59  boldface,  with 
H:X^^Tc'^  %•  593  a  1 5  599  a  3,  and  so  on.  Figure  WOl 
will  be,  therefore.  8,  (or  No.  1  GO,  with  light-face  1,)  and  so  on. 
Thnsfig.  1121  will  be  a  1, 1122  and  1123  a  9,  and  a  4,  and  so  on. 
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HYnSRBOLIC  LOOARIimiS,  No.  II; 


THB 


HERCULEAN  TABLE  OF  nHtENO-MNBilOTECHNiC  EXPfRMKNTS 

tOMMED  AT  A  RAllDOn   CBOICZ  OT 

TWO    HUNDRED 

INTERTBRTED 

or 

TEN  DECIMALS  EACH, 

AaonntlBr  to  aooo  fltnrei,  in  afgrofftta  MMtar* 

Extracted  from  the  cdebcated  woHe  of  Feavoh  Gaiixst  on  LogtrighaM,  woAat  the 
drewQMaBcet  se  e^qplafaied  et  letter  A  of  the  sotet. 


BT*  FkirthiqiiiekOT  iiiideiflandliif  of  Ilka  lUde,  iM  iBtlin  B  etid  AoftlMB^ 


00.3  7 
11.7  4 

91.7  4 

31.5  7 
41.4  6 

51.6  8 

61.8  1 
71.4  7 
81.8  5 
91.8  2 


3  4  S 

5  14 
167 
134 
507 
5  19 
467 
064 
597 
707 
054 


6  7  8  9  0 

96207 
844  15 
74  174 
02535 
74646 
48  146 
68  106 
04950 
59654 
10438 


lOl. 
111. 
131. 
131. 
141. 
151. 
161. 
171. 
181. 
191. 


750 
146 
428 
949 
135 
7  56 
140 
125 
1  13 
195 


4  5  « 

607 
87  1 
529 
558 
7  14 
703 
1  15 
109 
349 
053 


7  a  >  • 
494  1 
9446 
534  1 
5984 
046  1 
1745 
6564 
464  1 
1585 
9  18  1 
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n. 

911. 

«il. 
381. 
341. 
9^1. 
9«1. 
971. 
981. 
991. 
301. 
311. 
391. 
331. 
341. 
3A1. 
361. 
371. 
381. 
391. 
401. 
411. 
491. 
431. 
441. 
491. 
4«1. 
471. 
481. 
491. 


t  •  4 

3469 
496  1 
0  145 
40  17 
748  1 
628  1 
93  13 
746  1 
5045 
74  11 

0  149 
1468 
7425 
3742 
14  13 
0008 
9  168 
7496 
08  16 
2907 
4684 
774  1 

1  168 
8436 
95  15 
05  14 
0559 
4  169 
8032 
1047 


9(7 

534 
549 
288 
904 
494 
776 
15  1 
864 
064 
084 
173 
159 
5  12 
844 
29  1 
4  1  1 
844 
709 

3  15 
530 
486 
147 
074 
478 
0  14 
473 
576 
148 
162 

4  12 


•  •  • 

7  14 
204 

39  7 
03  1 
374 
484 
95  1 
864 
054 
008 
284 
467 
840 
948 
09  1 
647 
0  14 

40  1 
874 
689 
046 
646 
166 
484 
240 
187 
340 
749 
832 
669 


;ioi. 

51 1. 
591. 
531. 
541. 
551. 
561. 
571. 
581. 
591. 
601. 
611. 
691. 
631. 
641. 
651. 
661. 
671. 
681. 
691. 
701. 
711. 
791. 
731. 
741. 
751. 
761. 
771. 
781. 
791. 


94  1 
964 
104 
343 
047 
74  1 
840 
097 
149 
43  1 
474 
74  1 
5  13 
2  10 
45  1 
670 
740 
964 
5  14 
30  1 
784 
730 
846 
930 
84  1 
856 
086 
672 
747 
376 


tat 

094 
670 
066 
40  1 
847 
4  19 
1  13 
176 
4  14 
694 
646 
603 
6  17 
6  14 
840 
06  1 
994 
97  1 
74  1 
40  1 
304 
0  1  1 
620 
689 
18  1 
763 
0  17 
169 
699 
950 


7  8  •  • 

9249 
9496 
8660 
50  17 
2768 
075  1 
1430 
1080 
7  119 
643  1 

6  147 
7472 

4  126 
2649 

7  184 
9006 
0740 
678  1 
2530 
142  1 
687  1 
2  6  9,i 
94  10 

5  19  1 
9647 
1646 
0746 
3762 

6  130 
049  1 
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801. 

sai. 

S31. 

841. 

891. 

861. 

871. 

881. 

891. 

»Ol. 

911. 

991. 

931. 

941. 

991. 

961. 

971. 

981. 

991. 
lOOl. 
lOll. 
1991. 
1081. 
1941. 
1991. 
1961. 
1971. 
1981. 
1991. 


t  3 

807 
632 
940 
960 
4  18 
807 
842 
8  16 
808 
046 
954 
10  1 
3  IS 
828 
94  I 
694 
7  1  1 
7  14 
750 
940 
869 
167 
74  1 
687 
469 
146 
664 
960 
664 
383 


«  •  • 

480 

077 
7  13 
4  14 
094 
748 
0  12 
069 
494 
346 
260 
74  1 
495 
0  14 
385 
0  1  1 
562 
103 
109 
087 
462 
844 
346 
027 
796 
748 
920 
497 
075 
104 


7  8*0 

180  1 
690  1 
04  10 
4057 
4862 
4  180 
6047 
9  10  1 
1630 
505  1 
67  17 

3  130 
66  19 
0  104 
8386 
949  1 
4667 

04  1  1 
6847 
1950 
1620 
03  11 
7  0  14 
3063 
1046 
36  19 
6649 
0400 
9943 
1762 


1191. 
1111. 
1191. 
1181. 
1141. 
1191. 
1161. 
1171. 
1181. 
1191. 
1991. 
1911. 
1991. 
1981. 
194L 
1991. 
1961. 
1971. 
1981. 
1991. 
1891. 
1811. 
1891. 
1881. 
1841. 
1391. 
1861. 
187U 
1881. 
1891. 


944 
007 
194 
18  1 
4  1  1 
766 
960 
95  1 
168 
169 

7  14 
044 
975 
77  1 
0  12 
847 
844 
864 
749 
684 
842 

8  17 
708 
086 

9  10 
947 
678 
948 
8  17 
976 


4  B  <  T 

94  14 
4346 
9534 
8  48  5 
146  ) 
7462 
14  15 
749  1 
6493 
1805 
3495 
926  I 
8362 
43  10 
474  1 
548  1 

95  13 
8540 
5054 
8400 
7824 
8048 
8406 
6264 
49  10 
6647 
40  14 
4940 
47  13 
8309 


8  •  • 

607 
874 
852 
869 
7  16 
470 
641 
64  1 
3  16 
3  16 
7  14 
504 
897 
179 
494 
784 
13  1 
186 
460 
708 
9  18 
169 
127 
494 
329 
184 
148 
157 
158 
768 
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1401. 
1411. 
1491. 
1431. 
1441. 
14ffl. 
1461. 
1471. 
1481. 
1491. 
1901. 
ISll. 
1^*1. 
1531. 
1541. 
1551. 
1561. 
1571. 
15S1. 
159L 
1601. 
1611. 
160  L 
1601. 
1641. 
1651. 
1661. 
1671. 
1681. 
1601. 


i  i 
468 
0  14 
047 
576 
047 
66  1 
684 
717 
148 
4  Ifi 
9  1  1 
8  19 
006 
0  17 
687 
37  1 
14S 
78  1 
7  10 
06  1 
147 
028 
082 
9S« 
840 
000 
40  1 
067 
060 
180 


4  i  • 

S08 

103 
668 
843 
840 
125 
706 
401 
840 
007 
102 
667 
0  10 
2  1  1 
847 
300 
08  1 
7  14 
140 
148 
£0  1 
140 
617 
46  t 
248 
100 
174 
810 
067 
180 


7  e  •  • 
4486 

0  141 
0741 
6478 
1424 
1372 
6347 
60  14 
8324 
4  126 
4094 
0048 
6686 
6340 
2667 
7  120 
30  1  1 
1080 

0  14  1 
1046 
4646 
3260 
6  148 
4026 
4064 
6000 
4004 
7160 
4  126 

1  142 


170k 

171 U 

1701 

1731. 

1741. 

1751. 

1761. 

1771. 

17S1. 

1701. 

1801. 

1811. 

1801. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

1011. 

1001. 

1081. 

1041. 

1051. 

1061. 

1071. 

1081. 

1001. 


200 
58  I 
80  1 
050 
750 
406 
674 
275 
600 
0  14 
15  1 
605 
640 
437 
0  14 
404 
7  10 
606 
808 
040 
806 
760 
896 
477 
142 
040 
202 
040 
610 
004 


4  (  •  7 

8746 
159  1 
7057 
50  17 
6418 
1467 
540  1 
6082 
4804 
240  1 
80  18 
00  17 
4  104 
604  1 
6204 
1867 
004  1 
5690 
4006 
4346 
4067 
4740 

002  1 

03  10 
3385 
9  100 
6  134 

04  11 
1240 
0283 


8  •  • 

871 
140 
146 
101 
175 
681 
706 
756 
108 
600 
0  15 
759 
7  13 
440 
489 
748 
267 
10  1 
80  1 
605 
179 
131 
551 
447 
6  18 
491 
7,6  2 
304 
098 
S7I 
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ATUmVD  SCmiES  or  OEOORAraiCAL  WOMfilj 
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GEOGRAPHICAL   NOMENCLATURES. 


F.  B*  Dm  pKDior 
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AscenfioBi 
Odessa, 
Veoice, 
Limomin, 

Falaisoy 

Oesan, 

^rracttie, 

MemphiSy 

Pisa, 

Sedan, 

Scheneetady, 

Canada, 

Mantua, 

Toronto, 

Malta, 

Jeddo, 

Canton, 

Monte'video, 

Tibet, 

Sienna, 

Indiana, 

Anonai, 

Maine, 

Smyrna, 


I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
3? 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50  Paris, 


ll§l.  in.  the  Pac^ie^ 
Im  t.  p,  of  Mum.  Eu, 
ia  citjf  t^  Ituiyy 
fold  Dist.  iifFranu. 
iCapital  qf  T—cmy 
iu  eiiy  ttf  Framct. 
'a  t.  p,  in  Jrckp*go, 
;•  city  i»  N.  Y.  8t, 
f^ic.  City  tm  Egypt, 
ia  city  of  Tm99awy, 
ia  city  ni  FrOmee. 
la  city  t»  N.  Y.  St. 
Ui  col.  of  England, 
/fa  city  qf  Italy, 
ia  city  qf  U.  Can. 
^,IslandinM9ditar. 
iCapiial  qf  Japan. 
\a  large  City  qf  Ck. 
f,Capital  qf  Parag. 
ia  Country  i»E.M, 
>a  city  in  Italy. 
l<me  of  th$U.  States, 
^  city  qf  France. 
ione  of  the  U.  States 
ija  city  of  Ortece, 


Sierra  Leone,  ;a  city  qf  Jfrica. 

China,  iEastem  Empire. 

Cayenne,  ia  city  in  Fr.  Chgy. 

Savannah,  >a  dty  in  Georgia. 

Albany,  'fiapiial  ifN.Y.  St, 

Siam,  ia  Kingdom  in  jSeia. 

St.  Thome,  ilel.  tmikeC.ofji, 

Nimes,  *^a  city  qf  France* 

Maumee,  ia  river  in  Ohio, 

Heme,  iCapiial  qf  Italy. 

Lima,  ^,Capital  qf  Pern. 

Gemmi,  (a  mount,  in  Switw, 

Como,  ia  lake  in  nM.  Xtaiy 

Fahonm,  ia  city  tf  Egypt. 

Alabama,  ^ofi<  qf  the  U.  Statu 

Azores,  ;iil.  m  Ms  Mia.  Ot. 

Madeira,  ijome  of  the  Can.  leL 

Rio  Janeiro^  \CapikU  of  Brazil. 

Baltimore,  ^a  city  in  Maryland 

Ferrara,  ia  city  qf  Italy. 

Cordilleras,  iMountain  qf  S.  Ji. 
N.  Hampahire,;oM  qf  the  U.  States. 

Niagara,  ^a  city  in  U.  Canada 

Bavaria,  la  KingdeminOerm 
<Capital  cf  Ftmm. 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

too 


Ceylon, 

Bristol, 

Neuilly, 

Melun, 

New  Orienai, 

L'Dle, 

La  Rochelle, 

Calais, 

Buffalo, 

Liverpool, 

San  Joan, 

Ardeehe, 

Nogent, 

Mangee, 

Georgia, 

Algicr, 

G^on, 

Ganges, 

Yosges, 

Campeaehy, 

Sego, 

Kentucky, 

Nankin, 

Mecca, 

NewYoA, 

Malaga, 

St  Jacftnas, 

Chicago, 

Cien-Fuefo, 

Quebec, 

Savoy, 

Maldives,      • 

Geneva, 

Mamaiva, 

Teneriff, 

Philadelphia, 

Java,  ^ 

Cavan, 

Vevay, 

Pavia, 

Seiba, 

Dieppe, 

Nubia, 

Jenmiapes, 

Arabia, 

Mt.  Lebanon, 

Japan, 

Cuba, 

Youhaba, 

Bombay, 


>fstand¥i^E.fndAu. 
»M  city  of  England. 
<a  viUmgeqf  France, 
ia  city  of  France. 
f^CapUal  f^Lomis^a. 
>  city  of  France, 
ia  city  qf  France, 
ia  city  cf  Francs. 
ia  cUy  in  N.  Y.  St, 
ia  city  of  England. 
ionsffthsPhil.Isl. 
ia  Dsp.  qf  France. 
$a  city  of  Framce. 
/«  cityofHindostan. 
UmscftksV.Statss. 
ia  colony  qf  France. 
ia  town  in  Jndal, 
/a  Hvsr  of  Mindosft. 
ia  dsp.  qf  France. 
^  eUy  qf  Tabasco, 
ia  city  qf  Nigrit. 
ions  of  thsU.  States, 
ia  city  of  China. 
[a  city  qfJrabia. 
iacUyofN.  Y.  Mt. 
ia  city  qf  Spain, 
iakranchif  the  Miss 
ia  city  (fUHnois. 
ia  city  in  Cuba  1st. 
ia  dty  in  Low.  Can. 
iProv.  (^  Sstrdinia. 
ilsland  qfE.  Indies. 
\a  city  ^Sufiiz. 
;a  village  of  Africa. 
*Mns  of  the  Can.  hi. 
ta  city  in  Pswns. 
ions^tksW.E.Is. 
ia  county  inlreiaii^ 
\'a  city  inSwitz. 
a  cUy  of  It.  Milan, 
a  city  of  HayH. 
\a  city  qf  France, 
\a  country  qfjffii€€. 
a  village  of  Belg. 
an  Asia.  DUtrict. 
in  Palsstins. 
gr.Emp.  E.  of  Chin 
Isl.  in  Wsstlndiss. 
a  village  in  Africa, 
ia  large  city  qf  E.  I. 
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T  AS  XiB    49, 

OOnAOmW  a  II0KBPCL4TVXBD    IBIUU    of  om  BOirDBBD  PUiaMIW'  I 
ILLUfTBATUlO  THE  AFTUCATIOP  MP  XmB  8TITBK  TO 

ISOLATED    WORDS. 

N.  B.  Tlie auditor wiU  Mk  for  Um  word, and  the MHnber  to  ^iHiichh  behufi  wlU  be 

1  inmedjately. 


3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


SausagOy 

Cup, 

WeddiBg, 


RiMMa, 
Lace, 
Huating, 
Aeaeia, 

Face, 

Fiah, 

Seton, 

Head, 

Anii«ity, 

MttUoo, 

Roait-Meat, 

Latin, 

Caatle, 

Knife, 

Festival, 

Pie, 

Sign, 

Antenaoe, 

Nan, 

Monk, 

Qoeen, 

Moon, 

Chain, 

Caae, 

Infinity, 

Baiket, 

Salmon, 

Sieve, 

Eaeny, 

Mummy, 

Rum, 

Wave, 

Chemistry, 

Cameo, 

Smoke, 

Apple, 

Syrup, 

Earth, 

Honor 

Chestnut, 

Aurora, 

Bacon, 

Pkragh, 

Heart, 

Fair, 

Fear, 


ISamcUi 

yra$$€, 

iNoces. 
cJfestM. 

\Laetty 

\Fac€, 

<«ifmMit/f, 

iMfmUm. 

\RGtu 

>Xa/ta, 

\Ghatm%. 

lEtte. 
iPate. 
/jBfweigne, 

\Lune.' 
iGhaim. 

^Paniir. 
iSawnum, 

lEmumL 

^Jf omic, 

.ft^am. 


Linen, 

Chnsimas, 
Melon, 
Hear, 
HaUdtijah, 

ShQwl, 

Straw, 
Monkey, 

Spot. 
Snow, 
Week, 
Be^-Hive, 

Stingy, 

Coac^ma% 

Placfttd, 

PoJhft, 

Sago, 

Auack, 

Eunuch, 

Moka, 

Shark, 

Lake, 

Chcfis  Piay, 

Cocoon, 

CoieoiDb, 

TaiJow, 
ChaUenge, 

Misdeed, 
Refusal, 

S7  Rag, 
88  Cotree, 

Widower, 

Puff, 

Sou|>, 

MoUs 

Table  Cloth, 

Mnp, 

Me^al, 

rUbbitp 

H«t» 

Ctpy, 

Fnlie  Step^ 

l>olV 


5J 
52 
53 
54 
55 
5G 
57 
58 

60 
61 

62 

e:* 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
62 
83 
81 
83 
86 


69 
90 
91 
92. 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


^  racncii. 

\SouHer. 

\NoeL 
Jfelon. 
{OreUk. 
UlUluim. 


iChiche. 

\jfiche. 
\Paiha, 
fSagou. 

iMcka, 
iRegniiu 

/JEcAtfaicr. 
iCoc<m, 

iPiqme. 

iSuif. 

iDiJi. 

iRefus. 
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T  A8  &B    9  0. 


WAMMBt  nXVft* 


A  wnaorcLATURCD  series  or  oiie  hundred  RntosrcAi 

TRATIHO  THE  APPUCATIOir  OF  THE  ST8TEM  TO 

NAMES    GENERALLY. 

K.  B.— The  radhor  will  Mk  for  the  word,  cmd  the  ntanber to  wfakh  itbelonge  will  be 
RBswered  immedUtely. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
4 

48 
49 
50 


l: 


S«m8oii| 

Daeier, 

St.  Agnesy 

Moeefl, 

Roaseeaiiy 

Lueinn, 

roshna, 

CoQfliit) 

N^onrins,  . 

Bezoat, 

Sataa, 

Dante, 

Newton, 

Montkiooy 

ArretiBOy 

Saladin, 

Judas, 

Cato, 

Aeevedo, 

Laeepede, 

Zenon, 

Sedaiae, 

Ninoa, 

Lacoadamine, 

Renaody 

Lanne, 

Juno^ 

Qainault, 

Vivonne, 

Peno, 

Zozimaf, 

EndymioD, 

Numa, 

Mohamed) 

Romeo, 

Talma, 

Fits  James, 

Gamma, 

Eaphemia, 

Bohemond, 

Zaira, 

Tyro, 

Nero, 

Moreaa, 

Sermrier, 

DeehouUeret, 

Charron, 

Scarron, 

Saffren, 

Zopire, 


Hebrew  Heroj 

Hebrtw  L€fii§laiQr, 
French  Pird. 
CHntek  LiteTator. 
'Hebrew  JVarrior^ 
Frmtd^  Philoaophtr, 
Fretk  Hutorian, 
^French  Mathtmat. 

htalian  Pott 

iEngliek  Phihs&ph. 

^French  PhllaiUhrop. 

^talian  Poet, 

I  Palestine  Mmtarch, 

^Betrayer  of  ChritL 

-  Pomon  Ctnaor* 

*ortg,  MU§i<mary. 
Frendi  Xaiuraliat, 
•Orecfc  Phihtopher. 
Fr.  Dtamat.  Po^L 
\Celebrattd  €mrU 
French  Maihtmat. 
French  Knight 

\French  MarshuL 

iGoddeu, 

iFrench  Pmt 

JFrendi  M  ft  r  that 

iLegulafor. 

iGreek  Iliaforian. 

\Lo9er  of  Diaruk^ 

<  Roman  King^ 

YTurki^  Prophet 

?  Lover  qf  JtiUet 

iFrench  ^^ctor, 

^French  Duke. 

^Portg.  ^^arigatQK 

^Catholu:  Sniut. 

*,Cru9adfr  IKtfrrtV, 

iChrietuin  Hero, 

^.Latin  8i  c  uogrnpk  er. 

'^Roman  Emperor. 
French  G^nemL 
\Frencn  Gtntrat 
FenuUe  Ft,  Poet 
French  Phihiopher. 
French  Pott, 
Fremch  Mmirat 
Tertian  Hero. 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
&9 
60 
51 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
7^ 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
81} 
87 
8** 
S9 
^0 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 

m 


Solon  I 

CalulQS;, 

MnsaEiieUo, 

Samuel, 

Rollin, 

Lully, 

Gftll, 

ll&nnLbalj 

Sejanup, 

Dangcau, 

Mqngej 
Cgrregio, 
Ligier, 
Si.  GcQTg^f 
DucangCj 

Le  Pugetj 

Seneca, 

RacJin, 

Jean  Jacques, 

Pnul  dc  Kock, 

Fugon, 

B.icon, 

Sapho, 

Davotistj 

Canova, 

MalTe, 

MariveiiLU, 

Levi, 

Jehovah, 

CiiTier, 

De  St.  DeUTe, 

Se?jpjo, 

Audubon, 

Zentibia, 

Cimabuei 

ReubrRj 

Lobeao, 

RocUnmb^j 

Gibbon, 

Vuinhii, 


Ui^^fif  Legislator, 
iRoman  Poet. 
iPUMmsKing, 
iProph€t. 

iFrench  Historian, 
iFrendi  Mneieian. 
^jRoffian  Poet, 
vPkremdogiait. 
\Moman  Historian, 
Carthegini4sn  Oen, 


IRoman  Minister. 
French  Writer, 


/French  Marqwis, 
'^French  Mathemat, 
Utalian  Painter, 
iFrench  jictor^ 
^English  Knight, 
'jFrendiErudit. 
iFrench  Geographer, 
iFrench  Sculptor, 
^French  President. 
iDanishJlstronomer, 
iUoman  Philosopher, 
fEnglish  General, 
iFrench  Poet, 
}Roman  Poet, 
iFremch  Philosopher. 
jFrinch  Novelist, 
iFrench  Physician, 
iEngli^  Monk, 
^Oreek  Foetus, 
^French  Marshal, 
Utalian  Sculptor, 
iDiorama  Exhibitor 
p'rtndk  LUter. 
ISon  of  Jiartm, 
iThe  Mterwd, 
*iFrenchNatwralut 
^renck  General, 
iFrench  Novelist, 
iHomam  GeneraL 
JNatnralist, 
^Palmira  Queen, 
ilialian  Painter, 
?8on  of  Jekcob, 
iFrench  Marshal, 
iFrench  General, 
iEnglish  Hisfcrian, 
iSpanieh  King, 
iEnglUh  Poet, 
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BOTANICAL  NOMENCLATURE,  No.  I. 


A  BOTANICAL  KOWOmCUATUBJO, 

▲CCOBDmO  TO  1XB  CLASUnCATIOV  07 
MODIFIED  AND  AMPLIFISD, 

BY  ACHILLES  KICHARD,  M.  D.  P., 


t^ed  for  vkjnmAir  of  this  nomwichtore,  Piof,  Goukavb, Ift bk 
«»,  aoswew  immediately  tbe  >toiiay  fwrn*  iftached  to  Ae  Bmal^ 
IT  nam*  is  asked  for,  the  torraponding  numbtr  is  answewdwifli  th« 


N.B.  Whkh  I 
iBterestiDg  lectureS| 
when  the  fiunOyi 
same  pre<^sioB. 

If  the  Bomber  of  the  ctew  be  caUed  for,  Prof.  G.  t^s  the  nam*  of  the  daas,  the 
mmiber  of  Cunilies  it  contains,  the  inmiber  by  wUch  the  dass  5(giNt  and  c^^ 
names  of  all  the  ftmilies,  in  succession,  contained  fai  the  class,  if  the  avUenca  desire 
it.    The  correctness  of  these  answers  is  Terified  at  once  more  eaaOyiqpoa  this  CPyNCftitfc 
tdbU  ending  the  nomendatmre. 

The  name  of  a  class  being  mentioned,  Its  mmber  is  answered  with  eqnd  predsion. 
Qvebt:  UT'  Is  there  an  amatenr  of  Botany,  however  poweiflil  may  be  his  nahmU 
memory,  who  could  pledge  himself  to  perform  this  gigantic  inteUectnal  task?— ?poC 
GouKAUD  would  be  most  happy  to  make  his  aoqnaintance. 


premiere:  division. 

ACOTYLEDONEES,  OIJ  INEMBRYONEES. 
PREMIERE    CLASSE. 

AOOTTLEDONIE. 

1       1  Hydrqphytei. Bifdr^hyta 

9      i  Champigncms Fungi 

3  3  Lichea6e8 Lichena 

4  i  HepatiqueSy  etc • Htpaticm^etc. 

5  5  Mousses Musci 

6  6  Ljcopodiac^es Lfcopodiacem 

7  7  Fottgftres , Filicu 

8  8  Marsil6ac^..... Marsileacea 

9  9  Equis€tac6e8 EquisStacem 

lO    10  Chwac^es Ckaractm 


. 
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BorrimcAJL  nomekcljlturs,  2C«wIL 

DBUXISMB  DIVI8IOS, 

MONOCOTYLEDONEES,  OU  EMBRYONEES. 

DEUXIEMS  CLJtaSB. 

llOlfOHTTOOnilB* 

11       1  M^fdlet. JVoywte 

13      2  Arold^ «^.« JJroidem 

13  8  Tyi^un^ef Tfpkmem 

14  4  Ssorur^ef •• «•«••• Sauntrem 

15  5  Cyckntk^es • ^ . .Cf6km€kae$m 

16  6  Cabomb^ei. .«•««..«,. Cabombem 

17  T  Pypefio€ei. •••«««,««•««,«•««•«•«••««. ..CjperBCM 

18  8  Ommn^et • • Grammm 

TBOiaiEME    CLAB8E. 

19  1  Mmien r. Piimm 

SO     SBMtiMxSet. « BmHmem 

31      8  Tonc^et TWcmb 

33  4  C(Mnme]iD4e0 *..».»«...«»«...CofMMlNM9 

38  5  BoatM^riac^ef •... Pwutderiaem 

34  6  Afiimtc^..., «»«••••*«• ^...jUiiWMetm 

35  7  Co]cUcac6et.... Colckieacem 

36  8  Aiptfagin^et Jl$paragmem 

Itl  9  LiUac^ef • • Liliactm 

38  10  Brom^llac^et.,... ^nmeliactm 

qVATRIEME  CLJSSE. 

XDlfOKnQTim* 

39  1  Dioacorfes • .Diotcarem 

30  2  Narcin^et JVkrctMMi 

31  3  Irid6es Iridem 

33      4  Hemodorac^es •  ..Hmmodorofiem 

33  5  Burmaiiniac6ei ••••••  Bwrmtamiaum 

34  6  Taccac6ef Taccacem 

35  7  Hutac^ei Musacem 

36  8  Amom6ea ..*^0to9iea 
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87  9  OrMdies • OreUitm 

88  10  Apostanac^es , .jSf09tanac$m 

89  11  Hydrocharid^eB • HydrockaridmB 

40  12  Nyiiiplieac6e8 • Jfympheacem 

41  13  Balanophor6e8. •.•••••••• BalUmQphprtm 


TBOISIEIIDB  DIVISION* 

DICOTYLEDONEES— APETALEa 
CJJfqUlEME   CLASSE. 

SPISTAJfimB. 

42  1  BaflMacte RaffUsiactm 

43  2  Gytin^ei.... CfHnm 

44  8  Ariatolochi^ea • jSrittolocMm 

45  4  Santalacto Santdacem 

46  5  Gi^mliftrea Cupuliferm 

SIXIEME    CLASSE. 

FEMvnjaamM. 

47  1  CJoniftres.. ...... .......* Caniferm 

48  2  Cycad^es... * Cy^adem 

49  3  Myricees Myncea 

50  i  Betulin6es Bettdinem 

51  5  Salicin6ea Salieimem 

52  6  Urticeea Urticea 

53  7  Monimi^es , '..MimiwMt 

54  8  Podostem^ Podostemem 

55  9  Laurin^es Laurinea 

56  10  Myrisfic^ei Myrisitcem 

57  11  Hernandiac^es Hemandiaeett 

58  12  Prot6ac6e8 Proteacea 

59  13  Thym^Wes ThymeUiB 

60  14  Aquilarinees AqwUarinui 

61  15  Eleagn^es Eleagnea 

62  16  Tolygon 6e« Pdigontm 
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•S{  17  Fhytokce^«i « PkMiMem 

64(18  Eni^iorbtae^ Eufkorbweets 

65  {l9  Chenopod^es « Ckmopodem 

SEPTIEME    CLMSSE. 

HTPOSTAimaS. 

66^   I  Amanoithac^efl • Awuanuuhacem 

67  ^   2  Njctagin^i JVyc^ffme« 

HUITIEME    CLJISSE. 

HTPOGDBOLUB* 

68  1  PUnlagin^ei • Plmiiagitum 

69  2  numbaginto • PlumbaginM 

1i^      3  Fdmulac^s^ »•  •  •  • . • » « w ..n.PrimvltiC0m 

71  4  Leniibulari^s, •••••« ••••«••« ••••«l4fi'»Mirie 

72  5  Globulari^ .»^^.^.^.,.GMmlmna 

73  6  Orobanchees.. • ^.Qrobim^kem 

74  7  SciophularijQde8«... ....^ » . ScnpkulminmB 

75  8  Solan€e8 •••.. Sdonm 

76  9  Acaiiti»c^et.««.. « Jlemtkacm 

77  10  Jaimia^ef * • • Jutminem 

78  11  Verb^nftc6«i«  • .  •  • • Verbenaeem 

79  12  Selagin^es « Sdagin^ 

80  13  Myoporin^ei JIfyaportnem 

81  14  Labial.. Xalnaim 

82  15  Bocag^n^ •••••• B&raginem 

83  16  NolanacSes Jfdmuieem 

84  17  Gonvolvulac^, ••... Convoltmlaeem 

85  18  Hydrol^ac«e8 HyArctmtm 

86  19  Bdiemoiuactei Potemomiaem 

87  20  Bignoniac^ ..Bignamacm 

88  21  Cyctandrac^es Cyrtaniracm 

89  22  Gentian^ ...GenHamm 

OO    23  Apocyndea • .*..  .^Jfpocynm 

91  24  Logaiii6et»««» •••••••• Jtc|fafi«a 

92  25  Sapot^ • • Stqf9im 

93  26  Myxain^es. ...•.••  ••..•• JUynmm 

94  27  Ebenac^ J?AtMC|c 
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WnMUlQAJL  HOMBKJIUITUIU^  No.  T. 


JfEUriEME    CLJiSSE. 

PERICOROLLIK. 

95  1  Styrac^et ••»• tStfrmxm 

96  2  Ericin^es «.. ••• Ericinem 

97  3  Oesn^riac^es Gesnariacem 

98  4  CBBipMiiilac^et.,.. ....Caw^pmulacem 

JOIXIEME   CLASSE. 


SPICOSOLUB-SniAllTHSBZB. 

99      1  Syiniith€f46» ^...Sjp^mOerm 

100  2  C%c6r€et X^Mlyetrm 

OJfZIEME    CLJISSE. 

KPICOBOLLU-CmiftUANmBIS. 

101  1  Dipaic^ef.. .». .........Pqmcm 

10«      i  ValeriHi«ea.« Voleriaium 

leS      8  RabUote RuHae$m 

104      i  Caprifoliac^..... CafrifoKmccm 

lOft      5  Loranth^et « LormUhtm 

DOUZIEME    CLJiSSE. 

BPIPETAUB. 

106  1  Shizophor^ea Rkizapkortm 

107  2  Ombellif^rea UmMHferm 

108  3  Araliac^ea ..• JStraliacem 

TREIZTEME    CLASSE. 

RTVOPBTAUB. 

109  1  SeBOQcalac^€a • Jt&munadaeem 

no      4  DUl^iac^ea DiUmmeiB 

111       3  Magnoliao^ea « Jlttignolimcem 

119      i  Anonac^ea ^nonmcem 

lis      &  Berberid^ ^.« JlarlaH^ 

114  6  MeEiq>eniite ^cuiijttfawa 

115  7  Ocfanac^ea... «.« OcAfMcae 

116  SRotac^ea. JtvlocMa 

117  9  Pittoapor^ea , Piitoipvnt 

118  10  06itiiia«4aa..^ Gtrmtiaeem 
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11»    11  BfalTaofo • «.. Mdvmm 

199    n  Baiiibac€e8.«« BonAaeem 

121  13  Bytta^riac^.. B^ttnermcem 

122  U  CU^aac^et CAImuM 

123  19  Tilliac^ TilKacem 

124  16  Temstnemiac^efl....  «••«•••• 7em«^flMitflMe« 

12s    17  CHtcia€€«...... « Olmntm 

126  18  Marcgntyiac6es***« .•••.,. Mangratfiaom 

127  19  Outtifdrefl .Guttiferm 

128  M  Dipteroctrp^**.*  ••««••«»««.«««•••  ...Dt/ireroctftye^ 

122    £1  Hyp^ricin^et B)periemm 

iJiO    23  Auiantiac^efl.... .Jl%rantutum 

151  SS  Ainp€Edi§ei JimpMdem 

132    24  Hippocraticiet...*... •••••• • Hijtpocromm 

138    35  Ac^rin^es •••»••••••••..«•• ^cerimem 

134    i26  MAl]^|u«c6ef.... .^M^pigkmum 

185  27  Erythroza^ EfythmapOm 

186  28  H6Uac6ei Mdmeem 

137  29  SapkUfatc^Sei «««««. ^....^^ &pMAice» 

138  30  IV>lygal6ei P^gg^m 

139  81  Tr^tmaodr^ TVwMndbw 

140  12  FiimadaeSea..««.«« ««« ^Fttmariactm 

141  S3  Baparerac^ea Ptipmmmm 

142  34  Grttcif%ref ..,.*• ....Crttctfmw 

143  35  Capparii^ei « Xig^pmridm 

144  36  R^s^dac^ BeBedmCem 

146    37  Fkcovrtiam^ei •••..« Floeuniamec 

146  38  Ciit^cf Ci$iem 

147  39  Droa^iac^ea J)ro9emom 

148  40  Violari^ei Violarim 

149  41  Fraokdniac^ Frmnkmiacea 

160  42  Caryophylkef JCaryopkiiUn 

161  43filati«^ jKormea 

QVATORZIEME  CLASSE. 

rBBmTALa* 

152  t  Farcmyclii^ea..... •• Pwnmickia 

153  2  Portalae^ea «•••« PorHdaeta 

154  «  Bco1id6ei. •«•.«« Fumdett 
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IBRD! 04mBM017BCHNICr  FKIHCITXBS: 


ELEMENTS  OP  ?HR£NOLOGY. 


aCCOBPING    to   various   AOTHOftS* 


1.  Ax ATiwnBis.-— ^R«eiprocml  attach^ 
■wmV-«Bd  love  of  the  fcaes  m  mxk ;  wilk 
adhesiveness,  cooimNal  love,  and  Che  mat- 
rimonial relations,  jilmtu :  Ucentiousnessy 
obscenity,  ete. 

5^    PniupnoGEjnrmMssB^ Parental 

love ;  attaehment  to  ooels  own  o^Bpnog^ 
love  of  children  generally,  pet  animals, 
etc.  JtbusiB !  spoiling  childrem  by  excessive 
indulgence;  idoKzing  and  paBH>eiiiig  Ibem^ 
etc. 

8,  Adhesiveness. — ^Friendship;  soeiabil- 
jly;  fondness  for  society;  susceptibility  of^ 
forming  attacfa»ea1s;  inclination  to  love, 
and  desire  to  be  loved ;  propensity  to  asso- 
ciate together  in  families  and  neighboffho«ds» 
Jbutet :  too  great  fondness  for  company  in- 
discriminately ;  grieving  excessively  at  the 
loss  of  frien<^,  etc* 

4,  Inhabitivenbss. — Lsnrc  of  haaie  and 
oomdry  om  $%eki  attachment  to  the  place 
where  one  htJ  lived;  unwillingness-  to 
change  it;  desire  lo  locate,  and  remaia 
fermanently  in  one  habitation  ;  patriotism. 

5,  CoNCENTEATivxirEss. — Unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  feeling  ;  power  of 
connected  and  concentrated  application  to 
one,  and  b«t  one^  thing  at  a  time.  jSbn9t$ : 
prolixfty,  tedious  amplification  of  the  feel- 
ings and  mental  opeiationSy  and  mabifity  to 
change  one's  occsqpation,  or  diiert  one's 
ieelings* 

6,  CoMBATiVKKESs. Ss^f-protection ; 

defence ;  restetanee ;  defiance ;  resenUnent ; 
spirit  of  opposition ;  determmation ;  boU* 
ncss ;  resolvtion ;  willingnoss  to  encounter; 
it  originates  the  feelii^  implied  in  the 
phrase  '*  let  me  and  «<»«  «Zone."  Jbum^: 
pugnacity;  a  quick  gery  temper;  a  com- 
tearx,  fanlt-teding,  contentious  diqx>sitio% 

■  «c. 

T.  I>««™^c«*wwss.— Exemtfveness; 
indignation;  sternness;  harsbnass;  a  pain- 
causing,  retaliating,  extcrmiDating  disposi. 
tion,  hatred  and  bUtemess  of  feelings 
sage  (  vevcngc  (  maliee  premedl> 


tmed;  animosity;    war;  cnMHyi    maSf- 
■ityf  maider,9Lt* 

8.  AuMX]«nVB]»ss.r-A|^otite ;  hunger; 
desire  for  nntritioM ;  gastatosy  enjoyment. 
Mmsee :  gluttony;  gormandiiriiy;  ISmag 
merely  to  eat  and  drink ;  drunkenness— 
though  this  last  vice  dep^ids  much  on  the 
tmperamoity  habHs,  &e»  of  the  indWsd«aL 

9.  AcquisinvsNEss. — Love  of  possess- 
ing axfed  acquiring  psoperty  as  sueh,  the  feel- 
ia^  of  mime  and  Mtnc"— of  claim  aind  right- 
ful posaeasion  ;  an  economical,  saving^  fn- 
gal  dlspositioD,.  which  is  pained  by  seeing 
waste  and  extmvaganfte. 

IC  SEGBETXVENias.-'-Policy ;  manage- 
»eat;  evasion^  cunning;  acting  under  as- 
sumed aspects;  and  disgnising  one's  real 
sentiments  and  purposes.  Mwees:  hypo- 
cxisy;  deceit;  lying;  duplicity,  He. 

11,  CA«TS0«8itxs8.r-4^vision  against 
want  and  danger ;  solieitiide  ateot  sonse- 
quences;  fear;  care;  anxiety;  taking p^^> 
cautisBary  measures ;  fleeing  from  foreseen 
evils,  Ibc.  Jtkuaeet  j^ocrastination ;  irre- 
solution; timidity ;  eowardico;  melancholy; 
want  of  promptness  anhr  enterpfise. 

1^  A^pBOBATiVENEssv-^E^ard  forchar- 
aeter  and  cepvtatioo  i  desire  for  a  « good 
name,"  and  to  be  esteemed ;  love  of  praise^ 
popularity,  lame,  and  A<»toiiety;  pride  of 
character;  feeliBg  of  shame;  ambaion  to 
distingQish  one's  seK  Mmeet:  vanity; 
following  the  fashions  at  all  hazards ;  ex- 
travagantly decosating.  the  person ;  making 
too  great  display  atnd  show;  artificial  man- 
ners; formal  politeness,  Itew 

13.  8ELr.ESTSEM.— Sel^respact;  krveof 
freedom,  liberty,  and  independence;  seV- 
conidence,  self-complaeeney,  and  satisfae- 
tion ;  high  sense  of  honor ;  love  of  poweri 
nobleness;  dignity;  a  high-toned  manly 
feeling,  ^sHiich  despises  memmm  and  com* 
mands  respect.  J&mweei  pride  r  egolisK; 
swaggering  pretensions;  haughtiness;  «i 
aristocratical  donineeriag  spirit,  Ate 

14.  Fimjoiiis.— Bedsiott  of  charactari 
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•tabiUtyi  ifatedneis  of  pmrpoie)  opinion,  kt. 
jwrfeveraneei  flu  wiwilHogness  to  cimnge* 
JUmmM  I  olMthiMy}  wilfiiliiess;  a  bliml  ad* 
iMtenet  to  preaeat  oputioiis^  and  in  oppovl- 
tion  to  reaaon. 

tSm  CoitBCtMiTiousKEtt.— Motal  IM-ln- 
V  ciplej  iategrityj  «ense  of  jostiee;  regard 
lor  duty  J  perceptioa  of  right,  and  a  feeling 
of  wrong,  as  tuck,  and  that  right  should  be 
rewarded,  and  wrong  panished}  sense  of 
moral  aeoonntability,  of  guilt  and  incnm- 
bencj}  love  of  troth;  penitence  for  sin} 
disposition  to  reform ;  gratitude  for  favors ; 
desire  of  moral  parity,  and  Momelessness  of 
life.  Jfm$€$:  excessive  scmpnlonsness ; 
saif -condemnation ;  making  too  little  allow- 
ance for  the  fttvlts  and  follies  of  mankind. 

16,  Hoirz. — ^Aftticipation;  expectatton 
of  itrtmre  happiness  and  socceas ;  enter- 
prise ;  cheerfulness ;  tendency  of  mind  to 
magnify  advantages,  and  to  overlook  or  nn- 
denate  fifflcnitles.  jffmses :  a  visionary, 
chimeHcal,  castle-lmSding  disposition,  Ace. 

IT.  MAavxLLousNEss. — ^Paitht  belief 
in  special  Divine  Providence,  and  reliance 
upon  it  ibrdirectiott;  belief  in  spiritnal  ex- 
istences and  supernatural  manifestations. 
^dhite* :  belief  in  ghosts,  wttchcrall,  &c. 

18*  TaHBaATfoH.— Worship  of  a  God; 
adoriiiMi  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  observe  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies ;  respect  Ant  religion  and  things  sacred; 
regaid  ftur  aati<iuity  and  deference  to  supe- 
riors. jUmtu:  idolatry;  superstition;  re- 
spect for  unworthy  objects,  &c. 

19.  BEKBVOI.BNCE. — Kiuduess ;  S3rmpa 
thy  for  peraons  in  distress;  delight  in  seeing, 
and  desire  to  make,  sentient  beings  happy ; 
willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to 
secure  this  end ;  generosity ;  benignity;  hu- 
manity. M%9t9 :  giving  alms  to  the  vlci- 
ons  and  undeserving ;  so  great  tenderness  of 
feeling  as  to  beovercooM  by  the  sight  of 
suffering,  &c. 

«^.  CoNSTBUcrrvENESs.  —  Mechanical 
skill ;  dexterity  in  using  tools  ;  ability  to 
make,  raanufactore,  build,  contrive,  and 
construct ;  skill  in  repairing  articles ;  sleight 
of  hand  in  turning  off  all  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  Mmitt:  wasting  one's  time  and 
money  in  trying  expenments,  getting  out 
useless  patents ;  trying  to  invent  perpetual 
motion,  lte« 

SI.  Idbalitt.— Good  taste ;  x^nament 
of  feeing  and  mannen ;  delicacy ;  sense  of 
l^priety;  lancy;  love  of  polite  literatore, 
beOes-le^ras,  and  a  chaste  and  elegaat 
style ;  that  faculty  which  poeeivefl  and  ad- 
airef  the  beastifkl,  the  rich^  the  exqaisite, 


the  sentimental,  the  perfect,  and  the  fine 
arts  generally;  which  gives  irapasslofied 
eestaey  and  raptnre  of  feeling,  elegancei 
and  beauty  of  style,  and  inspiration  to  poe* 
try  and  oratory;  softens  down  the  rougher 
features  of  man's  nature,  and  creates  a  de- 
sire lor  improvement  and  perfection.  Munt : 
ideal  reveries;  sickly  sentimentalism;  ex- 
travagant love  of  romance,  poetry,  the  the* 
atre,  &c. ;  that  sickly  delicacy  which  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  work!  as  it  is,  and  soars  to 
dwell  constantly  in  an  ideal  world. 

2^  Imitatton.— Power  of  imitating  and 
copying ;  of  doing  what  one  sees  done ;  mi- 
micry, ftc.  Jbusea :  mimicry  I  copying  the 
fkults  of  others ;  servile  imitation,  and  fol- 
lowing patterns  to  the  exclusion  of  origina- 
lity, and  at  the  expense  of  independence, 
4tc. 

23.  MiRTHFULKESS. — ^Wit ;  perception 
of  the  absurd  and  ludicrous ;  disposition  and 
ability  to  joke,  make  f\in,  ridicule ;  humor ; 
pleasantry ;  fhcetiousness ;  intuitive  percep- 
tion of,  and  disposition  to  laugh  at,  that 
which  is  improper,  ill-timed,  out  of  place, 
unbecoming,  &c.  jSbnscM :  idTitj]  making 
sport  of  serious  things ;  ridiculing  truth ; 
laughing  at  the  infirmities  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, &c. 

24.  iNDiviDtTAi^TT.——  Observation  '»f 
things  ns  independent  existences ;  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  objects;  disposition  to 
regard  physical  things  in  their  individual, 
iKoIated  capacity. 

25.  FoRM.--Cognizance  and  recollection 
of  the  shape,  supeilficies,  configuration,  and 
appearance  of  objects;  observation  and  re- 
collection of  faces,  of  the  expression  of 
countenances,  family  resemblances,  Ace; 
good  eye-sight. 

26*  Size. — Cognizance  and  recollection 
of  magnitude,  bulk,  proportion,  Ace;  judg- 
ment of  the  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  gra^ 
vity,  by  observing  their  siae. 

2T»  Weight. — Intuitive  i»crceirtlon  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  gravity  j 
ability  to  balance  one's  s«lf,  to  preserve  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  to  judge  of  the  weight 
of  bodies  by  lifting  them;  ability  to  ride  a 
fractious  horse,  to  carry  a  steady  hand,  to 
throw  a  ball,  stone,  or  arrow  straight,  Ate. 

2^  Color. — ^Perception  of  colors;  of 
their  various  shades,  hues,  tints,  &«.;  de- 
light and  satisfiietion  in  contemplating  their 
diversified  and  harmonious  applications. 

29.  ORi>sa.--System ;  physical  arrange 
meat ;  having  a  place  for  every  thing,  wad 
everything  in  its  i^aee. 

aOi.  CALCuiJkTioir<'latnitiTeperceptlo» 
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•r  tlM  rdilioiis  ef  Mnibera  or  ig«r«} 
ability  to  reckoft  fignn*  and  east  aeeowOi 
i%  Vu  head  $  ntgunarical  conputation,  hayinf 
primary  reference  to  the  foot  ftiadainental 
rules  c^  arithmetic*  as  well  as  to  what  is 
colled  the  Rule  of  Three. 

31.  LocAUTT. — Cognisance  and  reo^ 
lection  of  the  relatiTe  positions  of  objects ; 
fondness  for  geography ;  lovo  of  trayelling  | 
recoUectioa  of  the  looks  of  places^  roads, 
natural  scenery,  Ate. 

8^  EvEirruALiTT. — Observation  and  re- 
collection of  actions,  phenomena,  oocnr- 
r^^nces,  what  has  taken  place,  and  circom* 
stantiad  and  historical  facts ;  desire  to  wit- 
ness and  institute  experiments;  thirst  for 
information  and  the  news  of  the  day;  desire 
to  hear  and  relate  anecdotes,  and  to  find  oat 
tchat  tf ,  and  know  what  hoM  beetif  and  see 
what  will  be. 

88.  TiMZ. — Cognisance  and  recollection 
of  the  time  is^sa,  of  duration,  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  succession  of  events  ;  of  dates } 
Keeping  the  beat  in  music  and  dancing,  Ace 

84.  TiTNc. — ^Tone;  disposition  to  sing; 
the  musical  faculty;  sense  of  melody  and 
musical  harmony ;  ability  to  learn  tunes  by 
note,  and  to  detect  agreement  or  discord  by 
th€$ar, 

85,  Lakovaox. — Power  of  eommani- 
«Uiaf  oim's  ideas  by  maans  of  written  aai 


spakeAlangiiagai  me»ory  of  words  i  oopia 
Tarbonua}  vohibilityi  versatility  of  cxprta> 
sion;  ability  to  learn  ^oken  laagasges,  and 
to  use  such  words  as  precisdy  express  one's 
meaning. 

38;  CAiTtAUTT.— Pow«r  of  pereeiviag 
and  applying  the  principles  of  causation; 
ability  to  plan,  contrive,  invent,  adapt 
means  to  ends,  take  the  advantage  of  ciiw 
cumstances,  etc. ;  to  create  resources ;  to 
apply  power  most  advaatageously;  to  dis- 
cover first  principles,  and  trace  out  the  con- 
nexions and  relations  existing  between 
causes  and  effects;  to  reason  by  drawing 
conclusions  from  given  premises,  to  predict 
the  result  of  given  measures,  disposition  to 
investigate,  and  to  sedc  the  why  and  tdUrs- 
/are  (^subjects ;  a  leading  element  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  Vurrfort  and  wktrtfort  fa«- 
culty. 

87«  CoMFARtsoir. — ^Power  of  induction 
and  general  f  sal  ion,  of  classifying  pheno- 
mena, and  perceiving  and  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  analogy;  ability  to  discover  the 
unknown  from  its  resemblance  to  that  which 
is  known,  and  also^  error  fnm  its  incon- 
gruity with  truth,  or  from  its  opposition  to 
facts;  critical  acumen;  power  of  iHustratiag 
and  explaining  one's  meaning ;  of  referring 
to  parallel  cases,  and  of  using  conipaiisoB% 
similes,  figures  of  speeebi  ate. 
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APPLICATIOM  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TO  Tm^LSAJUUNO  OV 

POKTRT.« 

jgABJMB  1.  • 

N.  B.  The  icnTM  on  th«  Mt  tndicate  tb«  mmk*r  of  ordtr  of  itolstad  DiaricHSfl.— Thot« 
oit  ikm  right  indicate  the  mmitr  ^  tier  of  each  link  in  the  poem.  07  The  Auditor  will  a«k 
for  the  DMrnhtr  of  order  of  anjr  distich  or  line  he  may  choose,  and  the  words  attached  totliat 
number  will  be  answered  Immediately  by  tJie  leotarer.— Paor.  O.  believes  it  entirely  sopoi^ 
Auoes  to  comment  upon  the  unsurntountable  tUflBculties  tiiat  the  most  powerfully  gidediM- 
Uwai  muwtory  woold  encovnter  to  perform  the  same  task,  bowoTer  UmHed  this  little  poem 
may  appear  at  first  sight.  For,  this  application  of  the  system,  one  of  Prof.  0.*s  most  ralua- 
Me  dlscoreries,  prtvoo  that  aoy  poem  or  no«ieBc!ai«red  bsek  can  he  leanied  to  be  recited 
hither  In  the  natural  order,  L  e.,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  or  from  the  end  to  ^be  be- 
ginning, or  from  any  giren  part,  up  and  down,  forward  and  backwaid,  in  short,  in  any  posai- 
ble  way  that  the  most  inventive  imagination  could  devise ;— querry :  could  natural  swasry, 
or  any>of  the  existing  known  ayatem  of  noeiamilee  allow  the  perfermaace  ot  the  same  task  T 
Tet,  the  same  remarks  are  eoually  adapted  to  the  application  of  the  system  to  the  learning 
of  fro$e  and  Immjn&getf  as  vrih  be  demonstrated  in  the  spuM  umrf  of  ieotsrea,  which  wfll 
hereafter  be  delivered  on  ttiose  important  topics. 

NlbM^sTs   ZZZ. 

(A  lATiaB  JkBAoar  the  BovmBoir  KoriuRt  or  teaacs.) 
PAR  BARTHELEiYY. 
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Ce  monde  ■ublanaure  est  aax  regardB  de  rhomme  •    •     •     1 

Ce  que  le  finnament  a  I'obU  de  rastronome |     2 

Notre  tete  suecombe  avant  de  definir id 

Le  champ  illimite  da  possible  avemr i     4 

Pour  ses  vagues  destias  I'bistoire  a  ses  propb^tes  j     •     i     5 

Les  grands  ^F^uements  sout  comme  les  com^tes      •     •  (     6 

Qui,  courant  dans  le  vide  en  bonds  d^sordonn^Si    •     •     |     7 

Separaissent  un  jour  a  des  termes  donnds.      •     •     •     •  <     8 

Oui^  sur  notre  horizon  que  Fesp^rance  dore^      .    -    .J;     9 

L'aatre  r^publicain  pent  remonter  encore '10 

Oui,  le  sort  pent  remettre  au  pa vois  souverain   •    .    •    ;  |11 

Le  fils  de  Phomme, — enfant  dont  je  suis  le  parrain,  •     •  ;    12 

Si  tout-a-coup  changeant  la  face  du  royaume,      •     .     .        13 

Surgissait  a  nos  yeux  Fun  ou  I'autre  fantome,      •     •     •   [  1^ 

Empire  ou  R^publique,  il  aurait  pour  renfort      •    .    .     |  15 

Des  mains  qui  frappent  bien,  descoeurs  qui  battent  fort.   [  16 

Oui,  si  Faigle  demain  sortait  de  l^thargie,      •     •     .     •      ;  17 

Si  Tarbre  se  coifiait  du  bonnet  de  pbrygie, .    .     •    •    •    !  18 

Combien  de  vieux  amis  au  culte  renaissant    •    •    •    •        19 

Idol&tres  martyrs  apporteraient  leur  sang ! ;   20 

Un  seul/ait  se  refuse  a  Tesp^rance  humaine  |     •    •     •     ;   21 

Le  possible  a  lui  seul  interdit  son  domaine:     •    •    •    «    ;  32 

Boyaume,  r^publique,  anarchie  ou  terreur,    •    •    •     •     ;  23 

Regime  Consulaire  ou  r^gne  d'Emp^reur^ ;  24 

Tout  pent  dans  Tavenir  resaisir  une  chance,  •     .    •    •     i  25 

Tout....hormis  Henri-Cinq  sur  le  trone  de  France !    •    •  ^  26 
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C'est  que,  pour  rallomer  ce  cierge  de  malheafi  •    •    • 
Le  souffle  royaliste  expire  sans  ohaleur ;     •     • 
(Test  que  I'Eliacin  pour  qui  les  femmes  pleurent    •    • 
Ne  saurait  point  trouver  de  ees  hommea  qui  meurent, 
De  ees  chefs  de  forum  par  le  peuple  obeis      •     .    •     . 
Qui  changent  en  trois  joura  les  destins  d'un  pays ;  • 
Que  ce  trdne  d'enfaat  qu'ils  Feulent  rebatir   •     •     .     . 

Ne  trouvera  jamais  le  ciment  d^un  martyr /    34 

Quoi,  leur  in&rmit^  n'est  pas  assez  notoire  I      ...  ^    35 

N'ont  ils  done  jamais  lu  leur  quarante  ans  d'histoirel    •  i    36 

Qu'ils  nous  citent  un  jour  ou,  pour  sauver  un  roi,  •     ;  <    37 

Le  z^le  royaliste  a  8onn6  le  befroi ;    .     .     •          •     •    .  <    38 

Un  jour  od,  pour  sauver  leur  idole  gothique,      •     .    .  ^    39 

lis  montr^rent  a  nu  leur  poitrine  athl^tique.     ....  |   40 

Dites,  quand  au  dix  aout  Santerre  et  ses  tambours  I   41 

Poussait  au  Carousel  le  peuple  des  (auxbourgs  |   •    •  <   42 

Quand  cinq  cents  phoc6ens  arrives  de  la  veille  .    •     •  ^43 

Promenait  dans  Paris  le  soleil  de  Marseille,     .     .     •     .  j   44 

£t  que  votre  monarque,  en  vetement  de  deuil,    ...  |    45 

Vons  appclait  a  lui  par  un  dernier  coup-dVil,       ...  5    46 

Que  fesiez-vous  1....pareil8  aux  suppliants  antiques  .     .  |   47 

Vous  mouilliez  de  vos  pleurs  vos  autels  domestiques,  .  \    48 

Et,  sans  m61er  vos  bras  au  choc  universel,     .     .    .     .  <    49 

Vous  laissiez  I'^tranger  mourir  au  Carousel ^50 

.  ^    51 


i 


Six  moic  plustard,  le  jour  qu'ane  tombe  furtive 

Couvrit  la  royautc  dans  son  lit  de  chaux-vive,  •  . 
27  \  Que  fesiez  vous  1.,..de  cendre  innondant  vos  chevenx 

Au  fils  de  Saint-Louis  vous  adressiez  des  voeux,  .  • 
2S  ^  Et  lui  qu'auraient  sauvd  vos  forces  r^unies    . 

Lisait  dans  son  chemin  Thymne  des  agonies,        •    • 

29  I  Sans  trouver,  en  montant  au  calvaire  des  rois,   *     . 
Un  autre  Simeon  pour  all^ger  sa  croix 

30  i  Que  fites  vous  encore  quand  Paigle  revenue  .     •    • 
Dans  la  nuit  du  vingt  mars  scintilla  dans  la  nue  ; 

31  I  Quand  reparut  la  gloire  et  que  Fexil  amer      .     •     . 

I  RouvTit  sa  porte  basse  a  Louis-d'outremer  1      .     .    . 

a  See  the  pages  or  Ubles  of  Uie  Programme  conuuning  the  AppBcstion  of  the  System 
to  English  tV>etry  oimI  Prose,  and  tJao  to  Ltuumagu, 
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,  39 1  Debout,  la  torche  en  main,  comme  une  girandoUe,  |  63 

!;  Vous  6clairiez  les  pas  de  la  gouteuse  idole }    •     •    .       ;  |6i 

38 ';  Sot  le  grand  escalier  ou  d^filait  la  conr    •    •    •  '  •    •  65 

'  Ybas  formiez  en  pleurant  des  voeux  potir  son  retonr,     .  |  66 

34 ; I  Pais  vous  alliez  dormir  dans  vos  calxnes  demenres.     .     ;  67 

I;  Que  fesiez  vous  enfin  aux  aoixante-dooze  henres,     •    •  :  68 

35  I;  Qnand  Paris  ^treignait  d'un  immense  eordon     •    •    •    ;  69 

;;  La  trinity  de  rois  exil6e  a  Meudon; i;  70 

36 ;!  Quand,  apres  trois  grand  jours  de  gloire  et  de  carnage    ;|  71 

;  La  l^g^mit^  fit  son  p^lerinage, |;  72 

37  I  Ety  vers  la  sombre  Ecosse  on  vont  les  souTerains,  •    •    ;;  73 

/  Chemina  lentement  la  fourche  dans  les  reins,       •    •    •  |;  74 

38|  Dites,  que  fesiez  vonst....votre  vue  abrntie    •    •    •    •    ;i  75 

'',  Gontcmplait  le  convoi  de  cette  dynastie ; 76 

39  ;|  Et  ponr  saurer  Joas  de  P^temel  exil, ;  77 

;|  Pas  un  bomme  de  ccBur  qui  s^armat  d'nn  fusil!     •    •    •   ;  78 

40  i;  Non,  vous  n'avez  rien  fait  ponr  les  royant^s  reaves  j   •    !;  79 
:•  L'bistoire  contre  vous  a  quarante  ans  de  preuves ;         •  I  80 

41 1:  Pour  d^fendre  leur  vie,  ou  leur  trone,  toujours  •    •    •    :|  81 

|;  Les  rois  ont  rencontr^  les  royalistes  sonrds i>  82 

42  ii  Allez !  Quand  on  a  vu  la  dynastie  errente      •    •    .    •    i;  83 
i|  Depuis  quatrevingt-neuf  jusqu'a  mille-huit-cent  trente,    \\  94 

43  i;  Et  que,  pour  lui  sauver  Pexil  ou  le  bourreau,   •    •    •    •  ;  85 
i  I  Jamais  on  ne  tiia  le  glaive  du  fonrreau,     •••••;  86 

44  ;  Alors  il  faut  se  faire  une  justice  prompte; <  37 

;  n  faut  cacher  satete,  ensevelir  sabonte, \  S8 

4ft  ;!  Et,  dans  le  fond  des  coeurs,  lacrimal  reservoir,    •    •    •  i;  89 

;  Da  retour  des  trois  lys  cadenasser  Pespoir.   •    •    •    •    i;  90 

46  I  Gertes,  le  lendemain  de  la  triple  bataille,  .    •    •    •  i;  91 

>  Qaand  le  peuple  marchait  grand  de  toute  sa  taille,  •    •    j;  92 
47 J  Et  que,  sous  son  talon  qui  couvrait  mille  arpens,      •    •  ;!  93 

>  n  pouvait  ^eraser  vos  tetes  de  serpens, |i  94 

48  \  Vous  auriez  du  b^nir  cette  baate  cl^mence      •    *    •    ,95 
\  Qui  semait  le  pardon  sur  quinze  ans  de  d^mence  ;  •    •     i  96 

49  s  Qui  ne  demandait  pas  eompte  du  sang  vers^ ;  •    •    .    .97 

\  Qui,  d'nn  bras  g^nereux,  dans  Poubli  du  pass^,  •    •    •  98 

a  See  the  pages  or  tables  of  the  Prograimne  coBtainliig  the  Applioation  of  the  SyMem 
to  EnfHsh  Poetry  and  Prose,  and  also  to  Lanfumg$9, 
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SO  I  Plong^ait  de  vos  forfeits  la  sangciinaire  histoire :  • 

iNey,  fusille  par  vous  devant  PObservatoire  ; 
Daver&et,  expirant  soys  an  plomb  assassin ;     •    • 
Brune,  accusatenr  mort  du  Comtat  VInaissin ;   • 
53  i  Vall6e,  m&chant  sa  eroix  eiAnontant  sur  r^cheRe  | 

;|  Les  sergents  glorieux  martyrs  de  la  Rochelle ;  • 
53  ]  Tons  ceux  qu'dssassina  le  stylet  de  vos  lois :  .     • 

iDidier,  Labedoydre,  orgueil  des  grenoblois  i  •    • 
Berton  et  ses  amis,  conjures  magnanimes ;  •     •    • 
Lagarde,  poignard6  par  les  beros  de  Nimes  i 
Tous  ceux  dont  le  sang  pur,  non  encore  attiedi,   • 
Teint  d'un  sombre  reflet  les  fleuves  du  midi ; 
Et  ces  jeunes  Faucber,  jumaox  de  La  B^ole,  •     • 
Qui  mont^rent  aux  cieux  sous  la  meme  Aur^le. 
67  ;:  Oh !  vous  deviez  alors,  embrassant  ses  genoux,  • 

I   Dire  au  peuple  vainqueur :  Notre  vie  est  a  vous ! 
5S  ;  Quoi!  sitot  reprenant  votre  audace  impunie, 

;  Vous  avez  oublie  vos  crises  d^agonie,      .... 
59 ;;  Votre  honte  r^cente,  et  celle  d^autrefois !   •     .     . 

'':  Quoi !  vous  avez  encore  une  langue,  une  voixl 
60;  Quoi!  votre  cause  absurde,  aprds  tant  de  d^faites, 
i  Pour  votre  Eliacin  trouve  encore  dcs  proph^tesl 

61  i;  Rodomonts!  vous  forgez  des  recits  fabuleux 
;>  Ou  vos  blanca  assassins  exterminent  nos  bletts  ;    • 

62  i;  Vous  feignez  d'6rigcr  en  h6ros  de  bataiUes,    •    • 
|;  Vos  petits  vendeens,  ces  g^nts  de  broussailles,  . 

63 :  Laboureurs  fen6ants  qui,  sur  le  grand  chemin,    • 
; ;  Vont  gagner  leur  joum6e  un  poignard  a  la  main. 

64  I  Interpr^tant  pour  vous  nos  lois  de  tol€rance,    • 
I  Vous  usez  de  cc  don  pour  insulter  la  France;     • 

65  !;  Moustiques  importuns  de  la  rebellion,     .     •     • 
I  Vous  titillcz  Toreille  et  les  flancs  du  lion,   •     • 

66  !  Puis  si,  fronceant  la  peau  de  ses  tempos  arides, 
I  Le  lion  vous  ^crase  entre  deux  de  ses  rides  i   • 

67  ;!  Si  le  peuple,  enuy6  de  ces  petits  tourments, 

;;  Veut  imposer  silence  a  vos  bourdonnemcnts,   • 

a  See  the  pages  or  Ubles  of  the  Programme  coatainlng  the  Application  of  thd 
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68  i  Alort  TOU8  toqs  plaignez— ^otre  voix  hypoerita 

Invoque  avec  grand  bruit  la  loi  qui  roas  abrite,    •    • 

Charte  que  Totre  main  tratna  dans  les  roissaaiui,    •    « 

Charte  doAt  noire  main  rajuata  les  moroeaox.      •    « 

Saves  vons  ee  qu'll  fimt  aubtr  de  radee  erises, 

Pour  qu'a  la  fin  nn  joor  voa  plaintes  s^ent  permiaes  \ 

II  Toos  faut  Bopporter  pendant  deux  fok  quince  ana,   , 

La  censure,  lexil,  les  outrages  euisans,    •     •    •    • 

Les  Bros,  les  Bellard,  les  sellettes  fktales,      •    • 

L'Echafaod  royageur  et  les  Cours  Ptr^yotales }     . 

11  hxd  que  Totre  main  qui  le  tr^sor  fouillait  .    • 

D'nn  double  milliard  indenmise  juillet ;  .    •    •    • 

U  ftret  que  de  nos  maux  le  retour  paraU61e     •    • 

Lnpose  a  ros  douleurs  deux  r^gnes  d'un  VilMle  | 

II  faut  qu'un  Polxgnae,  susstt^  de  nos  rangs,  . 

Etoufie  par  deux  fois  yos  joumaux  expirans,    •    • 

Que,  le  lys  a  la  main,  ros  bandes  acconrues  .    • 

Pendant  six  jours  de  deuil  ensanglantent  les  rues. 

Alors  vous  Tous  phdndrex,  rous  en  aurez  le  droit ; 

Au  r6cit  de  yos  maux  nul  amxt  ne  sera  froid }  •    , 

Juaque  U  uisez  yous  ;  sans  raidir  sa  col^e,  •    •    • 

Bteissez  aujonrd'hai  le  bras  qui  yous  tol^re ; 

Vons  ites  les  vaineusl . .  nen  pas  dans  un  serutin, 

Nob  pas  dans  le  secret  d*mi  d^bat  clandestin, 

Mais  Yaincus  en  plein  jour,  dans  la  YiHe  bsurgie ;  • 

Vaiacos  le  fer  en  main,  en  batmlle  ranged, 

Car,  a  d6fant  de  bras,  yotre  esprit  et  yos  yccux    •    • 

|;  Bourraient  h  balle  Suisse  et  dirigeaint  les  feux! 

Ainsi  que  Youlea  yous,  hommes  aux  couleurs  blanchesT 

Nous  aYOBs,  pour  yous  plair^^,  ^puisd  les  rcYancbes, 

£t  YOUS  niez  toujours  yos  d^sastres  complets !  •    • 

Gomme  un  enfant  boudeur  qui  joue  aux  oeselets, 

Quand  yous  sycz  dix  fois  perdu  la  dinastie,    •    •    • 

Vous  nous  redemandez  la  demi^re  partie ! ^168 

i  Eh  bien !  pour  contenter  ce  caprice  dVnfant      •    •    •    1 16® 

}  Je  Youdrais  quo  le  bras  aujourdhui  triomphont     •    •    •  ^  170 

A  Sc«  the  pages  or  tables  of  the  Programme  containing  the  AppRcatioii  of  the  SjstMn 
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861 


87 


88  i 
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Sxhumitit  iro*  BourbotiB  de  leur  bmiM  loitttaiiie  • 
Sendit  le  trone  mu  fib  de  la  Napolitaine  |    •    •    » 
Que  Dieudona^  rentfaat  mVQ  im  aaiif^cottdiiU   «    • 
Au  Saint-Cloud  paternel  fut  encore  introdoit  i      • 
Qu'on  Ini  lettitual  leu  honneon  de  sa  laae,  •    »    • 
8ea  cavaliers  portant  la  la&oe  oa  la  eoirasae,  •    • 
Sea  Qima-d'armes  arm^s  de  pesants  monoqiieloni, 

i  Ses  rouges  Funtaasliw  d^s  aux  Treise  CantotM  |  • 
90  $  Qtt'U  eut  autour  de  lui  oomme  une  garde  Sainte     • 
Tharin,  Damas,  Latil,  Freeinous,  Hyacmtlie»   •    * 
Pour  conseiller  CoUo,  modeme  Bakan^    •    •    •    • 

Et  le  p&le  trio  de  la  prison  de  Ham* 

Eh  bien !  eroyez  qu'ak»f|  pour  rcTanehe  denuAM, 

I  Tout  Pitfis  s'unirait  sons  la  m&ne  bwini^re ;  •    • 
93  i  Selerant  a  deux  mains  son  immense  martean,   «    • 
U  tpmberait  en  masse  anx  grilles  du  chateau !     • 
Oh !  cette  fois  le  peuplS|  en  brisant  le  colossci  •    • 
Ne  lui  laisserait  pas  une  tombe  en  Ecose  i      •    • 
Mais  pr6parant  pour  lui  des  eercueils  plus  ^troits^ 
D  ferait  en  un  jour  plus  qu'il  ne  fit  en  trois  t     •    •    • 
Eh !  vous  le  ssfcx  biai ;  sans  voir  ee  nomveau  dmme, 
Yous  penses  comme  nous  dans  le  fond  de  Yotre  ame. 
Votre  avenir  de  r^gne  est  a  jamois  pesdu.      •    •    • 
Laissez  done  au  n^ant  ee  mesaie  attendu*   •    •    • 

Oublies  I'avorton  d'nne  race  abolie : 

II  est  terns  d'abjnrer  une  longue  folie.    •    •    •    « 
Groyez  moi,  renonces  au  brevet  de  martyr.  •    •    • 
Rentres  tons  au  bercail  onvert  au  repentir.      •    • 
]  OO I  Non  que  j'exige  ici  de  voire  foi  r^cente    .    •    •    • 

I  Ce  zftle  corrosif,  cette  chalenr  puissante,    •    •    • 
Ce  feu  des  hommes  purs,  cette  vertn  des  sainta »    • 
Que  notre  grand  Juillet  allnma  dans  nos  seins « •    • 
Li,  pour  Tos  faiblcs  yenx,  trop  de  verity  brille ; 
Mais,  pour  compter  du  moins  dans  la  grade  famiUoi 
Arec  le  nouvean  scbisHie>  adorant  un  faux  dieu :    • 
Plonges  vous  tout  vivant  dans  l%jusU  wdlieu.      *    . 
or  tables  of  the  Provramme  contalniBg  the  AppUcatioa  of  the 
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^J^^^^jF  the  "LECTURES," 

—■!^*^*'f  S^  it^^^ve  or  argumentative  illustrations. 


-tely,  and  complete  in  a  pamphlet  form  96  870. 
,^  ^'^^i  at  50  cts.  the  single  set,  $40  per  100,  or  50  sets 


?  bn         AND   ALSO,    SEPAEATELY, 

^  2*THE  PROGRAMME 

J  i^lbeTIuvEL-GouRAUD's  public  experimental  lectures,  being  a  selection 
J|^**principal  scientific,  historical,  geographical,  and  literary  facts  or 
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